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PREFACE TO THE FIHST EDITION 


i'ni 8 book loakm no inoteoae of giving to the world a now theory of the 
.•'llecltial operatiotu. Ita claim to attention, if it poseoBB any, is gronnd* 
m 1^0 foot thakih ioan attempt, not to HtiperHcdo, but to entbody and 
Btamatiaa, tba haat-Maas which have been either promulgated on its attl)- 
; . by aiweiiiativa writers, or conformed to by aoourate Udnkers in their 
catilo iaqairies. 
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plying tho Unka of tboe^ht neoeaaary to ommeot thorn, and by diaaataa- 
. :g from tha arrors with which *hay ara ahiniya niora.or laaa intMi* 
ir w% woat mn — wB y >rtigaifa a ooaaidandtla ataxmat of oe^nal apaoolw. 
. ^<>B)ar avighaaiHy tiiaa tlda,^ tha pfnaMh work. lay».w Xa 
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rUKPACE TO THE FIRST EOITIOH. 


I 111-* tnnket no pretomw of goring to the woi ld r now theory of iho 
<k|H<miiotw, lu claim to attention, if it fjOHoctis any, ia ground* 
m tl»c fact that it is an attempt, not to Mniwraodu, but to embody and 
uomaliaa, ilw hast Maas which have bt*i*n eithur promulgated on its attb* 
hy ^gtaetOaUvs writer*, or oonfurioed to by aooarate Uilakar* in their 
< aUfe inqairic*. 


*» nwuent ingfibor iho dotacbed {ragmenta of a snbjcot, never yet treat* 
• a H bob* ; III barmoBtso the tena portiona of diaoordaitt tibeories, by 
tho links of tbei^t neoeaaary to conneot them, and by diasBtatt- 
it tJwnt from the arrofs with whieh they are always more or ieaa Inter* 
an, nraat afoaaaarily miaire a ootwiderable amount of original apeoaUir- 
. To other orii^aailty than this, tiie present work lays no didm. In 
Miatieg Male «f the aaltiimtimi of the adenoee, then wonki be * vwy 
!tg immunpiiea agaliiat any one wlm ahonid immine that be hod effsot* 
rvvohidon in the theory of the lnveat||gdion ol tt«tii»or fuMed agy 
eMMmta% new pmm to tho pmetko ol Ik Thoianfur^^tiridcli 
limi to be offsMsd M tlte atetfieds of |ihiliwb|ihisliig (and the adtlier hd 
. a that, they hove SMMh need of improvoment) een oaty eonahihiiit por* 
tkm mmm s y stisi iatiunM y sod noenratdy OfMraUons with whieh, ^laiit 
•dr sIsMiuiaiy fomt, Uw human inteUsM^ in aomo on* «r odthp 
.tleyitwnM, is alraady famUiar. 

«i th* iNWiion U Urn. irofk wlifeii trwta of RaitloilBMteB»jii«i 
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rniirinmn, n{ a jimrc nr Im mitroviTwol vlmrAftur, on this 
niMk, J.a\i. ninrp thr |.til.licaiinit of Uw mioml caition; tndDr. 

\\ lii-wi U l»a* laii’l)' A ri'j'ly to thuMi jmrts of it in which somo of 

lit* »>j<iui<»m y^rU' iHiiiiroifUctl • 

i h.ivo rari’twlly m<uii!iiih<ri'ii all iho |ioinl!* on which tny ooncittsions 
lovii aAMihwi, iliit 1 linvo not to nntiotinoo n ohongo of opinion on 
any tHAttcr «<( iin|«irt{«!iv, ^^n•ll ntinor ovwiiighti na have been detected, 
either hy mym’lf or hy my critic*, I have, in {rcnoral eilentiy, oorreoted : hut 
It i» not to l»c infciit'it timl 1 ngn*o with the objcctionn which have been 
inailo to A it) every inaUiiMt in which I have alicwl or cwtoelt?d it. 

I have often »lo«e m, merely Uia! it might not nminin a atumWing-Wock, 
whet) (Iw amount t»f tliacnaaion nmmry to jilnce tiie matter in iia true 
bghl w<mhl have eveevtied whal wn* aniuihle to iho ocoanioti. 

! T*t wieral of Iho argiimonta which have boon urg«l t^nainat me, I have 
thrtoghi it itaeful to ro|»ly with aomo liegree of mltmtencM; not from any 
laate (or rontroveray, tmt bccauee the opportunity traa favorablo for pla- 
eing my «wn conelnabna, im) tbn grotnida of them, mom clearly and com- , 
pWidy behsm the rendw. Troth on theao aiihjoou ia militant, and can 
^nly eetaUhdt itaetf tty meana of eonfliol. Tlie mnal oppoaite oplniona can 
make a plaatlbla ahow of evidence while eaoti haa the atatement of ita own 
mao { a^ it la only poaatUo to imomiain which of them ia in tho right, af* 
ier Iwariiig wid cmnpiHng what each can aay ngainat the oUior, and what 
tho othar mhi urge III ita di&mio. 

. Kean tiw ertUaiaiiii from which I moat diaaent have been of grant aarr* 
lea to hr dtondog in what ptioaa tha aipoaiUim moat iMwdad to ba 
Irapraawl, or ^ nigaiMiit atm^gthanad. Jk^ I ihonld hava baon watt 
^plMnidtftlMlNwklnnltidiirip^ tain 

oihi 1 idmiM iitobaM^Mro baan aotfblad to 

'iikAUMittitt If muiiiiiktf 

wWWwtw a PPPfPr 

I b MhaaiilM* tha ittampt to'improro tho work «Md> 
IlhlHi.ttA orftioiiM or 1^ thoi^t, hna kon oolb 

* bie jMnhiji li ii|i yahim m ** Vki MiMOpliy aC IMict^ 
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, M ■■*. ; : * )4 1 •.*imi:i;!) «)n' with that ukt'fl It) il>p |«tv*«ni 

'.roti«'.tu« iin<i <-i <■) Ivw ao<l nnittifiuruint iwwpiaml 

«(!h 0'> .'(jM* t.i.nti . at!'l I f |i.i« ti.*| m.U' r iirn’hKHl iht' cviMMilUon hjr nwttj 
')jij i'.r9!? >J(« O'. 'I ill-ifiti.itn* •]) mil*, hit) h:»<> npiirnUMl to U a RtinitlO aiwl 
1 4)111 >11 t.f itj«. aptpciilijr l|i>|)tkiali)o f« 

• .(>)> A ta*k (or whit'll (lir i-i)c)t'hi|MMti<al i^arMlar ofhia 

kn> nil <1 */ I^'t him. I in wri'iail inaUHKMI mad* RM* 

oi h)« to iroprnvn my HWh, hi :i<| 0 |i(iii({, nr<il onniidtiOlllly 

ittAlipr r«tilnin«l m Inn tn'.itiM'. 

Hi*’ loiitftwt nf ihv Aiklitinmi lH>]»t))iii to th<’ ohapiDr on ('atmalioti, an-l to 
a iliortituton m( Iho i|n<wtiini hnw (nr, i( nt nll,UMi oniiBHrjr mmlf o( ntAlu,^ 

Um law of t'aitw* a»4 Kfftn't rriitiitr* iti<H)ihriilioa Ift arfipl It lo IIm iu*h 
doalf im> of Om Cnnwrvaihm «( Koivw- n pnint iMi mm m4 iMN»- 
mtaiy tr«itt4 in Mr. tlaiii’a work. 
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themselves, that we make the affirmation or denial. Here, therefore,"^^® 
find a new reason why the signification of names, and the relation generS 
ly between names and the things signified by them, must occuj^y the pre- 
liminary stage of the inquiry we are engaged in. 

It may be objected that the meaning of names can guide us at most only 
to the opinions, possibly the foolish and groundless opinions, wliich man- 
kind have formed concerning things, and that as the object of philosophy 
is truth, not opinion, the philosopher should dismiss words and look into 
things themselves, to ascertain what questions can be asked and answered 
ill regard to them. This advice (which no one has it in his power to, fol- 
low) is in reality an exhortation to discard the whole fruits of the labors of 
his predecessors, and conduct himself as if he were the first person who 
had ever turned an inquiring eye upon nature. What does anv one’s per- 
sonal knowledge of Things amount to, after subtracting all which he has 
acquired by means of the words of other people ? Even after he has learn- 
ed as much as people usually do learn from others, will the notions of 
things contained in his individual mind afford as sufficient a basis for a 
catalogue raisonni, as the notions which are in’ the minds of all mankind? - 

In any enumeration and classification of Things, which does not set out 
from their names, no varieties of things will of course be comprehended 
but those recognized by the particular inquirer ; and it will still remain to 
bo established, by a subsequent examination of names, that the enumera- 
tion has omitted nothing which ought to have been included. But if we 
begin with names, and use them as our clue to the things, we bring at once 
before us all the distinctions which have been recognized, not by a single 
inquirer, but by all inquirers taken together. It doubtless may, and I be- 
lieve it will, be found, that mankind have multiplied the varieties unneoes- 
saiily, aud have imagined distinctions among things, where there wei’e only 
distinctions in the manner of naming them* . But we are mot entitled to as- 
sume this ^ in the commencement, must begin by. necogni^ng the dis- 

tinctions made by ordinary, language. * If some of tl^se appear, on a close 
examina^on^ not to be.fetaidaa^^ea^ta^ Jthe enumeration of the different kinds 
of realities may^be abridged accordingly. But to impose upon the facts in 
the firsts in^atanjee’tbe while* grounds ox the theory are 

reserved feu* diseussiouiiu a subsequent stage, is not a course which a logN 
oian can reasonably adopt 
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0Q, it known to others, appears xinoxceptionablo. Kamos, indeed, do 
|§inore than this; but wliatevor else they do, grows out of, and is the 
esttit of this : as will appear in its proper ])lace. 

Are names more properly said to be the names of things, or of our ideas 
>f things? The first is the expression in common use; the last is that of 
;ome metaphysicians, who conceived that in adopting it they were intro- 
lucing a highly important distinotioiK The eminent thinker, just quoted, 
seems to countenance the latter opinion, “But seeing,” ho continues, 
“names ordered in speech (as is defined) are signs of our conceptions, it 
is manifest they are not signs of the things themselves ; fo]‘ that the sound 
of this word stojie should be the sign of a stone, can not bo understood in 
any sense but this, that he that hears it colloots that he that pronounces it 
thinks of a stone.” 

If it be merely meant that the conception alone, and not the thing itself, 
is recalled by the name, or imparted to the hearer, this of course can not 
bo denied. KeveiiihelesS, there seems good reason for adhering to the 
common usage, and calling (as indeed Honbes himself does in other places) 
the word sun the name of the sun, and not the name of our idea of the 
sun. For names are not intended only to make the bearer conceive what 
we conceive, but also to inform him what we believe. Now, when I use a 
name for the purpose of expressing a belief, it is a belief conoembg the 
thing itself, not concerning my idea of it. When I say, “the sun is the 
cause of day,” I do not mean that my idea of the sun causes or excites in 
me the idea of day ; or in other words, that thinking of the sun makes me 
think of day. I mean, that a certain physical fact, which is called the sun’s 
presence (and which, in the ultimate analysis, resolves itself into sensations, 
not ideas) causes another physical fact, which is called day. It seems prop- 
er to consider a word as the name of that which we intend to bo under- 
stood by it when wo use it; of that which any fact tiiut wo assort of it is 
to bo understood of; that, in short, concc'rning which, when we employ the 
word, we intend to give information. Names, therefore, shall always bo 
spoken of in this work as the names of things themselves, and not merely* 
m ete Meas of things. 

‘ ' ]^t to question now arises, of what things? and to answer this it is 
neoessaiy to take into consideration the different kinds of rmmes. 

§ 2. It is usual, before examining the various classes into which names 


Among sueix ai*e reokoned particles, as of, to, truly ^ often; the inflected 
«^s of nouns substantive, as me, him, JTohn'aj and even adjwtives, as 
Wi^heavy. These words do not express things of which any thing oan 
^ i^rmed or denied. We oan not sav, Heavy fell, or A heavy fell ; Truly, 
ttoly, was asserted ; Of, or An or, was in iJie robna. Unless, indo^, 
eakine of the meref words, thbmseive^ as vMu we say, Trul " 
^dtd, or, Heavy is m. i^jeo^ve. la (»se they are oom» 

names of those; pai-^ular sounds, or <4, those particula’ 
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An adjective, however, is capable of standing by itself as the predicate 
of a proposition ; as when we say, Snow is white ; and occasionally even 
as the subject, for we may say, White is an agreeable color. The adjec- 
tive j often said to be so used by a grammatical ellipsis : Snow is white, 
in ,<ead of Snow is a white object; White is an agreeable color, instead of, 
A white color, or, The color white, is agreeable. The Greeks and Romans 
were allowed, by the rules of their language, to employ this ellipsis uni- 
versally in the subject as well as in the predicate of a proposition. In 
English this can not, generally speaking, be done. We may say. The earth 
is round \ but we can not say. Round is easily moved ; we must say, A 
round object. This distinction, however, is rather grammatical than log- 
ical. Since there is no difference of meaning between rounds and ci round 
ohject^ it is only custom which prescribes that on any given occasion one 
shall be used, and not the other. We shall, therefore, without scruple,* 
speak of adjectives as names, whether in their own right, or as representa- 
tive of the more circuitous forms of expression above exemplified. The 
other classes of subsidiary words have no title whatever to bo considered 
as names. An adverb, or an accusative case, can not under any circum- 
stances (except when their mere letters and syllables are spoken of) figure 
as one of the terms of a proposition. 

Words which are not capable of being used as names, but only as parts 
of names, were called by some of the schoolmen Syncategorematic terms: 
from <rvv^ with, and tcarriyopiui^ to predicate, because it was only wUA some 
other word that they could be predicated. A word which could bo used 
either, as the subject or predicate of a proposition without being accom- 
panied by any other word, was termed by the same authorities a Cato- 
gorematio term. A combination of one or more Categorematic, and one 
or more Syncategorematic words, as A heavy body, or A court of justice, 
they sometimes called a misced terra; but. this seenas a needless multiplica- 
tion of technical expressions. A mixed terra is, in t-fee only useful seftse of 
the word, Categorematic. Jt bel?oi)fS to the plass of what have been called 
niauy-worded, narpes^ , . 2 ; * , j . 

For, as one w^^ liSj^frequehtiy ndt a name, but only part of a name, so 
a number of compose one single name, and no more. These 

Wpfdsif* 5 'fhe place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had ‘destined 
for.ihe Mszaenoe of the Abyssinian princes,” form in the estimation of the 
logician only one name ; one Categorematic term. A mode, of deternain?pg( 
whether any set of words makes only one name, or more than, ^ 

predicating something of it, and observing whether, by thiS; pred f ' 
make only one assertion, or several Thu^, when w ^ 
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among names, not according to the words they arc composed of, but ac- 
cording to their signification. 

§ 3. All names arc names of something, real or imaginary ; but all things 
have not names appropriated to them individually. P"or some individual 
objects we require, and consequently have, separate distinguishing names ; 
there is a name for every person, and for every remarkable place. Other 
objects, of which we have not occasion to speak so frequently, we do )iot 
designate by a name of their own ; but when the necessity arises for nam- 
ing them, we do so by putting together several words, each of which, by 
itself, might be and is used for an indefinite number of other objects ; as 
when I say, thia stone: ^Hhis” and stone’’ being, each of them, names 
that may be used of many other objects besides th'e particular one meant, 
though the only object of which they can both bo used at the given mo- 
menVeonsistentiiy with iheir signification, may bo the ono of which I wish 
to^eak. 

WeFC this the sol© pui?pose for which names, that are common to more 
things than 6ne, could be employed; if they only served, by mutually lim- 
iting each other, to afford a designation for such individual objects as have 
no names of their own : they could only be iiswifced among oontrivanoes for 
economizing the use of language. But it is evident that this is net their 
sole function. It is by their means that we are enabled to aswt 
propositions ; to affirm^ or deny any predicate of an indeWte number of 
things at once. The distinction, therefore, between genial names, and tn- 
or i^ingular names, is fundamental ; and may be considered as the 
first grand division of names. 

A general name is familiarly defined, a name which is capable of being 
truly affirmed, in the same sense, of each of an indefinite number of things. 
An individual or singular name is a name which is only capable of being 
affirmed, in the same sense, of one thing. 

liuia, mm is capable of being truly affirmed of John, George, Mary, and 
bthet pei-sons without assignable limit; and it is affirmed of all of them in 
sentse; for the word man exj^resses certain qualities, and when wo 
ptedJosto It of those persons, we assert that they all possess those qualities. 
But JTohn is only of being truly affirmed of one single person, at 

least in the sanie sense, Bot, tiptough are many persons who bear 
that name, it is not oonfemid upon them 4o indies qpoalitieSj.or any 
thing which belongs to them in <Kymnm^ 
ed of thorn in any at aiVconsequ^tiy tot'in ishi 
king who succeeded William the Conquerov^’^ 

For j that there can not be naore than one person of whom: It be truly 
affirmed, is implied in the meaning of^the words. ■ Svm whm 

or the context defines ^einditiduiil erf uiom it tffei be tm* 
■"‘ Kid, may justiy be r^arded as m- individual name. ' . 
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collective name can not be predicated of each separately, but only of all 
taken together. ‘‘The 76th regiment of foot in the British army,” Avhioh 
is a collective name, is not a general but an individual name; for though it 
can be predicated of a luiiltitude of individual soldiers taken jointly, it can 
not be predicated of them severally. We may say, Jones is a soldier, and 
Thompson is a soldier, and Smith is a soldier, but we can not say, Jones is 
the 76th regiment, and Thompson is the 76th regiment, and Smith is the 
76th regiment. We can only say, Jones, and Thompson, and Smith, and 
Brown, and so forth (enumerating all the soldiers), are the 76th regiment. 

“The 76th regiment” is a collective name, but not a general one: “a 
regiment” is both a collective and a general name. General with ‘respect 
to all individual regiments, of each of which separately it can he affirmed: 
collective with respect to the individual soldiers of whom any regiment is 
composed. 


§ 4. The second general division of names is into concrete and abstract. 
A concrete name is a name which stands for a thing; an abstract name is 
a name which stands for an attribute of a thing. Thus John, the sea, this 
table,^ are names of things. White, also, is a name of a thing, or rather of 
things. Whiteness, again, is the name of a quality or attiubuto of those 
things. Man is a name of many things; humanity is a name of an attri- 
bute of those things. Old is a name of things : old age is a name of one 
of their attributes, 

I have used the words concrete and abstract in the sense annexed to 
them by the schoolmen, who, notwithstanding the imperfections of their 
philosophy, were unrivaled in the construction of technical language, and 
whose definitions, in logic at least, though they never went more than a lit- 
tle way into the subject, have seldom, I think, been altered but to be spoil- 
ed. ^ A practice, however, has grown up in more modern times, whiob^ if 
not introduced by Locke, has gained ourrejioy -chiefly from his example, of 
applying the expression ‘Abstract i^iame” to all names which are the result 
of abstraction or ^enerdiziation, and oonsequently to all general names, in- 
stead of confining It to tiames of attributes. The metaphysicians of the 
Con<J8iao ^fcdhiiration of Locke, passing over the profound- 

esit. s|Wnijaliions, of that truly original genius, usually fastens with peculiar 
eageiniefts upon his weatest points — ^have gone on imitating him in this 
abuse of l^guage, until tliere is now some difficulty in restoring wqrd. 
to its original signification. A more wanton alteration in the xneanjlng-pjf 
word is rarely to be met with; for the expression gmerdl ' 
equivalent of which exists in all I ana " 

ready available for, the pm'p^ tq.isrhim 
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whiteness to which it is applied in common: the word maernitude, in re- 
spect oF the vaviotis (legrees of mncfnitude and the varions dimonsions of 
space; the word weight^' in respect of the various degrees of weight. Such 
also is the word attri^mte itself, the common name of all particular atiri- 
butos. But when only one attribute, neither variable in dt*grc(^ nor in 
kind, is designated by the name; as visiblenoss; tangibleness ; etpmlity; 
squareness; milk-wbitenesa ; then the name can hardly be ct>nsi<k‘rt‘d gen- 
eral; for though it denotes an attribute of many different objects, tlie at^ 
tribute Itself is always conceived as one, not many.* To avoid needless hv 
gomachies, the best course would probably bo to consider these names as 
noitlicr general nor individual, and to place them in a class a])!irt. 

It may bo objected to our dofinition of an abstract name, that not only 
the names which we liavo called abstract, but a<ljective.s, which we have 
placed in the concrete class, are names of attributes; that hu* exam- 
plo, is as much the name of the color as whiknvss is. Htit (as before re- 
marked) a word ought to bo considered as the name of that which we intwid 
to be understood by it when wo put it to its i)rincipal use, that is, when \vv 
employ it in predication. When wo say snow is white, milk is white, linen 
is white, we flo not moan it to be understood that snow, or linen, or milk, 
is a color* Wo mean that they are things having the color. The reverse 
is the case with the word whiteness ; what we affirm to whiteueis U not 
snow, but the color of snow. Whiteness, therefore, is the name of the col- 
or exclusively : white is a name of all things whatever having the color; a 
name, not of the quality whiteness, but of oveiy white object. It ia tnie, 
this name* was given to all those various obiects on account of the quality; 
and wo may therefore say, without impropriety, that the quality forms pm 
of its signification ; but a name can only be said to stand for, or to be n 
name of, the things of which it can be predicated. Wo shall presently aeo 
that all names which can be said to have any signification, all names by ap- 
plying which to an individual we give any information respecting that In- 
dividual, may be said to imply m attribute of some sort; but tiiey arc not 
namds the attribute; it has its own projicr abstract name. 




p] consideration of a third great division of names, 
Jlatter sometimes, but improperly, 
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ample, is the name of a class, which includes Socrates, Howard, the 
Ross, and an uiidefinable mimber of other individuals, past, present, and^^ 
come.^ These individuals, collectively and severally, can alone be said with 
propriety to be denoted by the word : of them alone can it properly be said 
to be a name. But it is a name applied to all of them in consequence of 
an attribute which they are supposed to possess in common, the attribute 
which has received the name of Virtue. It is applied to all beings that are 
considered to possess this attribute; and to none which are not so con- 
sidered. 


All concrete general names are connotative. The word man^ for exam- 
ple, denotes Peter, Jane, John, and an indefinite number of other individu- 
als, of W'hoin, taken as a class, it is the name. But it is applied to them, 
because they possess, and to signify that tliey possess, certain attributes. 
These seem to be, corporeity, animal life, rationality, and a certain exter- 
nal form, which for distinction we call the human. Every existing thing, 
which possessed all these attributes, would be called a man ; and any thing 
which possessed none of them, or only one, or two, or even three of them 
without the fourth, would not be so called. For exainple, if in the interior 
of Africa there were to be discovered a race of animals possessing reasoii 
equal to that of human beings, but with the form of an elephant, they 
would not be called men. Swift’s Houyhnhnms would not be so called. 
Or if such newly-discovered beings possessed llie form of man without any 
vestige of reason, it is probable that some other name than that of man 
would be found for them. How it happens that there can be any doubt 
about the matter, will appear hereafter. The word man^ therefore, signi- 
fies all these attributes, and all subjects wliich possess these attributes. 
But it can be predicated only of the subjects. What we call men, are the 
subjects, the individual Stiles and IsTokes ; not the qualities by which thtir 
humanity is constituted. The name, therefore, is said to signify the sub- 
jects directly^ the attributes indirecUy; it dmoiM the subjects, and im- 
plies, or involves, or indioatefij-or as we shall say henceforth connoUB, the 
attributes. It is a oonnotjatiye name. 


Connotative narties have hence been also called denominative, because 
the ^ubjeet whieh they demote is denominated by, or receives n name from 
the^erttribute' which they connote. Snow, and other objects, receive the 
name white, because they possess the attribute which is called whiten^ ; 
Peter, James, and others receive the name man because they pos^w tij^ 
attributes which are considered to constitute humanity. The 
attributes, may therefore be said to denominate those objebtfy 
them a common name * 

It has been seen that all oonor^ geowsd, names arS 
abl^raot names,, tho^ :tbe tosamASk'b'nry' of 
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/oso various attributes, "When, b>r cxauipU% wo say tluit slowness, in 

aorso, is a fault, we do not mean that the slow nuvveiiieni, iho aetnal 
iliango of place of tlio sbnv horse, is a had tiling, hut llatf the properly *iv 
peculiarity of the horse, IVom which it dta-ives that name, the t|nality oi he 
ing a slow mover, is an untlesirahlc j>eculianty. 

In regard to those concrete names whieh are not general hut individuah 
a distinction must be luade. 

Proper names arci not connotative: they d(‘nott‘ the individuals who are 
called by them; l)nl; they do not indic^ate or imply any attrihiiles as 1 m loijn^ 
ing to tliose iiulividual-s. When we name a tdiihl hy the nunu» Paul, or a 
dog by the name C.Vesar, tlieso names are simj)]y imirks used to enable iliose 
individuals to he made suhjt'cds of discourse. It may he said, ind*-ed, tliat 
we must have Inul vsomo reasim for giving llumi thusi* names rather than 
any others; ami this is true; but the name, onee givim, is imlepenflmi 
of the reason. A man may have been nanKsl , 1 ohn, het‘ause that was ihi* 
name of his father; a town may have been named Dartmouth, beeanvi’ it is 
situated at the mouth of the Dart. But it is no part of thi‘ signilieaiiou oi 
the word John, that the father of the person so quilled borcj the same iiatm* ; 
nor oven of the word Dartmouth, to bo situated at the month of the l>nrt. 
If sand should choke up the mouth of the river, or an eariluiuake elmnge 
its course, and remove it to a distance from the town, the name of the 
town \youl(l not necessarily be changed. That fact, therefore, enn form no 
part of the signification of the word; for otherwise, when the fact confesH. 
oclly ceased to bo true, no one. would any longer think of apjilying tlic 
name. Proper names are altutdioil to the objoe-ts themselveH, and are nut 
dependent on the continuance of any attribute of the objetd. 

But there is anotlier kind of names, which, altliough they are indivitlinil 
names— tlmt is, predienhie only of one object — are r(«nily commiative. F<»r, 
though wo may give to an individual a name utterly unnu*aning, which wc 
call u proper name-— word which answers the purpose of sliowing what 
thing it is we are talking about, hut lud of telling anv thing about if ; yd 
n name peculiar to an individual is not necessarily of this deHcriptimi. ’ It 
may be significant of some attribute, or some union of wliicli, 

being possesaod by no object but one, <U)termines tin* njuiu» evclusivi^lv to 
that individual. ‘<Tho siuP’ is a name of this description; when 

used by a monotheist, is another. These, however, art) seunrelv exampirs 
of whnt we arc now attempting to illustraU*, being, in sirietnVss of iun- 
gunge, general, not individual names: for, however they may be m/id 
prctiieable only of one object, there is nothing in the meaning of tlio words 
themselves which implies this: and, accordingly, when wo are imimining 
and not affirming, we may speak of many anna; and tho majority of mmi- 
kind have behoved, and still boliovo, that there are many gods. Hut it is 
easy to produce words which are real instances of connotative indtviilmd 
names. It may be part of tho meaning of the conuotativo name itself, ilmi 
there can exist but one individual possessing the attribute which ii rmi- 
notes; as, for instance, «the orUy son of John Stiles;” «thc flM cmiwror 
ot Kome. Or the attribute connoted may bo a cmineetiun with some 4 ^ 
^rminate event, and the connection may ho of such a kind as only 0110 iiVp 
dmaual could have ; or may at least be such as only one individual aetaallv 
had; and tJ^ may bo implied in the form of tho expression* **The father 
of Soorate^>^ is an example of the one kind (since ooutd not have 

had ^two father^) ; « author of the Iliad,” « the murdorof ^ Heort Qu#. 
tro, of the second. For, though it ie oonceivable that xni^ jHHVOeik, tmi 
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one might have participated in the authorship of the Iliad, or in the mur- 
der of Henri Quatre, the employment of the article the implies that^ in 
fact, this was not the case. * What is hei’e done by the word the^ is done 
in other cases by the context: thus, “Ca3sar’s army” is an individual 
name, if it appears from the context that the army meant is that which 
Ocesar commanded in a particular battle. The still more general expres- 
sions, “the Roman army,” or “the Christian amy,” may be individual- 
ized in a similar manner. Another case of frequent occurrence has already 
been noticed;^ it is the following: The name, being a many- worded one, 
may consist, in the first place, of a genevctl name, capable therefore in it- 
self of being affirmed of more things than one, but which is, in the second 
place, so limited by other words joined with it, that the entire expression 
can only be predicated of one object, consistently with the meaning of 
the general term. This is exemplified in such an instance as the follow- 
ing: “ the present prime minister of England ” Prime Minister of Eng- 
landis a general name; the attributes which it connotes may be possessed 
by an indefinite number of persons: in s\iccession, however, not simulta- 
neously; since the meaning of the name itself imports {among other 
things) that there can bo only one such person at a time. This being 
the case, and the application of the name being afterward limited by the 
article and the word presmt^^ to such individuals as possess the attributes 
at one indivisible point of time, it becomes applicable only to one indi- 
vidual.^ And as this appears from the meaning of tlio name, without any 
extrinsic proof, it is strictly an individual name. 

From the preceding observations it will easily bo collected, that when- 
ever the names given to objects convoy any infox'mation— «that is, when- 
ever they have properly any moaning-— the meaning resides not in what 
they denote^ but in what they coinote. The only names of objects which 
coTinote nothing are proper names ; and these have, strictly speaking, no 
signification.* 

If, like the robber in the Arabian Nights, we make a mark with chalk on 
a house to enable us to know it again, the mark has a purpose, but it has 
not properly any meaning. The chalk does not declare any thing about 
the house ; it does not mean, This is such a person's house, or This is a 
house which contains booty. The object of making the mark is merely 
distinction. I say to myself, All these houses are so nearly alike that if I 
lose sight of them I shall not again be able to distinguish that which I am 
now looking at, from any of the others; I must therefore contrive to inake\ 
the appearance of this one house unlike that of the others, that I may here- 
after know when I see the mark — not indeed any attribute of the house-—- 
bnt simply that it is the same house which I am now looking at Mor- 
giana chalked all the other houses in a similar manner, and defeated the 
scheme : how ? simply by obliterating the difEerence of appearance Wween 
that house and the others: The chalk was still there, but it no longer 
served the pui^pose of a distinctive mark. ; . , 

* A writer who entitles his hobh ; dr, the Bcimce ’<^Tmthy charges tns’in his 

very first page aJJ the^ foot of it to this passage) with aswfiiiftg' that g&iteral names 

hpe properly no he repots' tMs statemout.iaoeayftligftes in the course of 

his volume, with cotnmet^^ pot therepiu Xt to be now anti then re- 
minded to how great ^ IWerse misguot^tion ^ it appears, I do not he- 

heve that the writer OfiH iomefirfes'gb. ; B wfeg to readers when thev 

I see an author accused, w&h inferred’ of invert 

i ed commas, of maintaining soto^ethCng mere ikm not to give implicit 

denceto the assertion without veri^yieg jihe - 
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When wo impose n proper name, wo perform an o]icratiou in some <lo- 
grec analogous to what the robber intoiulod in chalking the hotise. W<* 
put n mark, not indeed upon the object itself, but, so to sjxsak, upon ilio 
idea of the object. A proper name is but an uninoaning mark which we 
connect in our minds witli llic idea of the object, in order that whenever 
the mark meets ouv eyes or occurs to our thoughts, wo may think of that 
individual object. Not being attached to the thing itself, it (loes not, like 
the chalk, enable ns to distinguish the object when w^e see it; but it- ena- 
bles us to distinguish it when it is spoken of, cither in the records of our 
own experience, or in the discourse of others; to know tliat wlint we liml 
asserted in any proposition of wliicli it is tlic subject, is asserted of the in- 
dividual thing witli which wo w^ore previously acujuainted. 

When we predicate of any tiling its proper name; when we sav, point- 
ing to a man, this is Brown or Smith, or pointing to a city, Hint it ‘is York, 
wo do not, merely by so doing, convey to the reader any information alioul 
them, except that those are their names. By enablingdiim to idtaitify the 
individuals, wo may connect them wnth information previously possessed 
hy him ; by saying, This is York, wo may tell lihu that it contains the Min- 
ster. ]3ut this is in virtue of what ho has previously heard concerning 
York; not by any thing implied in the name. It is otherwise wlien eh- 
jects are spoken of by connotativo names. When we say, The town is 
built of marble, wo give the hearer what may be entivtdy new information, 
«aiid this merely by the signification of the many-worded (U)imotat5vo name, 

built of marble.” Such names are not signs of the mere objects, invent, c<l 
because we have occasion to think and speak of those objects individuaHy ; 
but signs which accompany an attributo; a kind of livery in which tin* 
attribute clothes all objects which arc recognii^ed as poss(‘ssing it. ^rhev 
are not mere marks, but more, that is to say, significant marts; and the 
connotation is wdiat constitutes their significance. 

As a^ proper name is said to be the name, of the one individual which it 
is predicate<l of, so (as ■well from tlio importance of adhering to analogy, as 
for the other reasons formerly assigned) a connotativo name ought to bo 
considered a name of all the various individuals which it is j»re<licnhi<* of, 
or in other words denotes^ and not of what it connotes. But by learning 
what things it is a namo of, we do not learn the moaning of the name: for 
to the same thing wo may, with equal projiriety, ap})ly many nmnva^ not 
equivalent in moaning. Thus, I call a certain man by the immo Baphronis- 
cus : I call him by another nanao, Tho father of Socrates. Both these are 
names of the same individual, but their meaning is altogether different; 
they are applied to that individual for two different purposes: the one, 
merely to distinguish him from other persons who are spoken of; tho other 
to indicate a fact relating to him, tho fact that Socrates was his son. I 
further apply to him those other expressions: a man, a (hwk, an Athenian, 
a sculptor, an old man, an honest man, a bravo man. All these are, or may 
be, names of Sophi-oniacns, not indeed of him alone, but of him and 
of an incloiinito number of other human beings. Each of thcBo names is 
to Sophronisous for a different reason, and by cAoh whoever under* 
stas^sl Its meaning is apprised of a distinct fact or number of facts con* 
those who knew nothing about tho names oxoept that 
applicable to Sophronisous, would be altogether ignorant of their 
wejyiinfg. . It isi even possible that I might know every 8in& individual of 
whom u gjvba^n^me oould bo with truth affirmed, and yet ootdd sot be ssid 
to know the .ttwaning of the name. A child knows who are it* Isrotliora 
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and sisters, long before it has any definite conception of the nature of the 
facts which are involved in the signification of those words. 

In some cases it is not easy to decide precisely liow much a particular 
word does or does not connote; that is, we do not exactly know (the case 
not having arisen) what c(egree of difference in the object wmuld occasion 
a difference in the name. Thus, it is clear that the word man, besides 
animal life^ and rationality, connotes also a certain external form ; but it 
would be impossible to say precisely what form; that is, to <leci<Ie how 
great a deviation from the form, ordinarily found in the beingS'wliom we are 
accustomed to call men, would suffice in a newly-discovered race to make 
us refuse them the name of man. Rationality, also, being a quality wliich 
admits of degrees, it has never been settled what is the lowest degree of 
that quality which would entitle any creature to be considered a human 
being. In all such cases, the meaning of the general name is so far un- 
settled and vague; mankind have not come to any positive agreement 
about the matter. When we come to treat of Classification, we shall have 
occasion to show under what conditions this vagueness may exist without 
practical inconvenience; and cases will appear in which the ends of lan- 
guage are better promoted by it than by complete precision ; in (U'der that, 
in natural history for instance, individuals or species of no very marked 
character may be ranged with those more strongly characterized individuals 
or species to which, in all their properties taken together, they boar the 
nearest resemblance. 

But this partial uncertainty in the connotation of names can only be 
free frorii mischief when guarded by strict precautions. One of the chief 
sources, indeed, of lax habits of thought, is the custom of using comiotative 
terms without a distinctly ascertained connotation, and with no moreqjre- 
cise notion of their meaning than can bo loosely collected from observing 
what objects they are used to denote. It is in this manner that we all ac- 
quire, and inevitably so, our first knowledge of our vernacular language. 
A child learns the meaning of the words man, or vyhite, by hearing them 
applied to a variety, of individual objects, and finding out, by a process of 
generalization and analysis which he could not himself describe, wliat those 
different objects have in common. In the case of these two wonls tho 
process is so easy as to require no assistance from culture; the objects 
called human beings, and the objects called white, differing from all others 
by qualities of a peculiarly definite and obvious character. But in many 
other cases, objects bear a general resemblance to one another, which leads 
to their being familiarly classed together under a common name, while, 
without more analytic habits than the generality of mankind possess, it is 
not immediately apparent what are the particular attributes, upon the pos- 
session of which in common by them all, their general resemblance depends. 
When this is the case, people use the name without any recognized con- 
notation, that is, without any precise meaning; they talk, and consequently 
think, vaguely, and remain conteii;ted to attach only the , same degree of 
significance to their own words, which a child three years old attaches to 
the words brother and sister. The child at least is seldom puzzled by the 
starting up of new indiyiduals, on whom he is ignorant whether or not to 
confer tho title; beoaus^ there is usually an authority close at hand com- 
petent to solve all dotubts^ But a similar rOspiircse does not exist in the 
generality of cases; and new objeote are conlhaUaJly presenting themselves 
to men, women, and childi^en, wqich they ciHoa upon to class proprio 

mdtu. They, accordingly, do thin on no principle than that oi supeiv. 
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ficial Rimilarity, giving to each new object the name of that familiar object, 
the idea of which it most readily recalls, or which, on a cursory inspreSion, 
it sconis to them most to roseinhlc: as an unknown sukstamx' fotind in the 
groiuul will be called, according to its texture, earth, sand, or a stono. In 
this manner, names creep on from subject to stibject, until all traces of 
a common meaning sometimes <Iisai)pear, and the 'word comcH t<» dtaiote 
a number of things not only indopondently of any common attribute, 
but wliicli have actually no attribute in common; or none but what is 
shared by other things to which the natne is capriciously vefusi‘tl.^ Kvett 
scientifit^ writers have aided in this perversion of general langtmge fromi 
its purpose; sometimes because, like the vulgar, "they kmav no' luuter; 
and somelimes in deference to that aversion to n<lmit. new words, whicli 
induces mankind, on all sul)j(‘cts not consitlered technical, to atttunpt to 
make the original stock of names servo with but little augnu^ntatiou to 
express a constantly increasing nunrber of objects and distinctions, nnd, 
consequently, to express them in a manner progressively more and more 
im]>orroot. 

To what a degree this loose mode of classing aiul denominating nbj(*ets 
has rendered the vocabnlaiy of mental and moral philosophy tuifit for tho 
purposes i>f accurate thinking, is best known to whoever has numt medi. 
tated on the present condition of those branches of knowledge. Since, 
however, tho introduction of a new technical langnago ns the vehicle of 
speculations on, subjects belonging to tho domain of daily <Us(mssu»n, is ex- 
tromcly difficult to effect, and would not bo free from immnvenieneo even 
if effected, the problem for the philosopher, and one of the most ilifficult 
which he has to resolve, is, in retaining tho existing phraseology^ how lw»at 
to allovialo its imperfections. This can only bo accomplished by giving to 
every geiu^ral concrete name whieffi there is frecpient occasion to pretlicato, 
a definite and fixed connotation; in order that it may Im known wiml attri- 
butes, when wo cull an objec‘.t by that name, wo retdly mean to prtHlicJite of 
the object And tho question of most nicety is, how to give this fixed con- 
notation to a name, with the least possible change in the objects wiiich the 
name is habitually employed to denote; with tho least possible disiitTaitge- 
mont, either by adding or subtraction, of tho group of objects which, in 
however imporfeot a manner, it serves to circumsonbo arid iiold together; 
and with tho loast vitiation of tho truth of any pro|>o8itions wiiich ate com- 
monly received as true. 

^ This desirable purpose, of giving a fixed connotation where it is want- 
mg, IS tlie end aimed at whenever any one attempts to give a d^nitioti of 
a general immo already in use ; every definition of a coimotative name be- 
ing an attempt cither merely to declare, or to declare and analyse, the con- 
notation of the name. And the fact, that no questions which have arisen 
in tho moi’al soloncos have bean subjects of keener oontroversy than the 
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definitions of almost all the leading expressions, is a proof how great an 
extent the evil to which we have adverted has attained. 

Names with indeterminate connotation are not to be confounded with 
names which have more than one connotation, that is to say, ambiguous 
words. A word may have several meanings, but all of them fixed and rec- 
ognized ones ; as the word for example, or the word 5oa;, the various 
senses of which it would be endless to enumerate. And the paucity of ex- 
isting names, in comparison with the demand for them, may often render 
it advisable and even necessary to retain a name in this multiplicity of ac- 
ceptations, distinguishing these so clearly as to prevent their being con- 
founded with one another. Such a word may be considered as two or 
more names, accidentally written and spoken alike.* 

^ § 6. The fourth principal division of names, is into pontim and nega- 
tive. Positive, as man., tree^ good; negative, as noUnayi^ oiot-tree^ not-good. 
To every positive^ concrete name, a corresponding negative one migiit be 
framed. After giving a name to any one thing, or to any plurality of 
things, we might create a second name which should be a name of all tilings 
whatever, except that particular thing or things. These negative names 
are employed whenever we have occasion to speak collectively of all things 
other than some thing or class of things. When the positive name is con- 
notative, the corresponding negative name is connotative likewise; but in a 

* Before quitting the subject of connotative names, it is proper to observe, that tlic first 
writer who, in our times, has adopted from the schoolmen the word to connote^ Mr. James 
Mill, in his Analysis of iliQ Ph&noinena of tJiG Human Mind^ employs it in a signiiication dif- 
ferent from that in which it is here used. Ho uses the word in a sense co-extensive Muth its 
etymology, applying it to every case in which a name, while pointing dircctlv to one tiling 
(which is consequently termed its signification), includes also a tacit reference' to some other 
thing. In the case considered in the text, that of concrete general names, his language and 
mine are the converse of one another.* Considenng (very justly) the signification of the name 
to lie in the attribute, he speaks of the word as noting the attribute, and connoting the things 
possessing the attribute. And he describes abstract names as being properly concrete names 
wth, their connotation dropped j whereas, in my view, it is the e?enotation wliich would be 
said to be dropped, what was previously connoted becoming the whole signification. 

In adopting a phraseology at variance with that which so liigh an authority, and one which 
I am less likely than any other person to undemlue, has deliberately sanctioned, 1 have been 
influenced by the urgent necessity for a term exclusively ap]>ropriated to express the manner 
in which a concrete general name serves to mark the attributes which are involved in its signi- 
fication. This necessity can scarcely be felt in its full force by any one who has not found by 
experience how vain is the attempt to communicate clear ideas on the philosophy of language 
without such a w'ord. It is hardly an exaggeration to say, that some of the most pre\’alent of 
the errors with which logic has been infected, and a large part of the Cloudiness and confusion 
of id^s which have enveloped it, would, in all probability, have been avoided, if a term had 
been in common use to express p:actly what I have signified by the term to connote. And 
the schoolmen, to whom we are indebted for the greater part of our logical language, gave us 
this also, and in this very sense. Eor though some of their general expressions countenance 
the use of the word in the more extensive and vague acceptation in which it is taken by Mr. 
Mill, yet when th^ bad to define it specifically as a technical tem, and to fix its meaning as 
such, with that aan^rable preoisloa which always chameteriase^ their they clearly 

explained^ that nothiog was "sasd to be eouuotea except /oms, w^iic^ word ,iuay generally, in 
their writings, be understood as syaonymous with cettributes. 

Now, if the word U so well suited to the puipose bo whidi tW applied it, he di- 
verted from that purpose hf , Wugfafeek'W ftrlflll another, dbes not seem to me to 

be at all required flnd'anor expression so* Wt such as are commonly 

employed in a sense fed' switch attempting to n^ociate 

them peculiarly with thiS' japepise idea. ^ involve, to imply, etc. By 

employing these, I should MB th^ Which alone the name is needci 

^ly,*to distinguish this pax^l^kusd} elf from all other kmd^'sSd 

to ^nre to the degi^ of habitual «Wfebtion demands.., : 
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peculiar way, connoting not the presence but the absence of an atlvibute. 
Thus, 7iot-w/iite denotes all tilings whatever except white things; and con- 
notes the attribute of not possessing whiteness. For ilio non-possession of 
ail}' given attribute is also an attribute, and may receive a nann^ as such; 
and thus negative concrete names may obtain negative abstract names to 
correspond to them.'**' 

Names which m-e positive in form are often negative in reality, and oth- 
ers are really positive thougli tlieir form is negative. Tlie word 
i€7it, for exam])lo, does not express the more absence of convenietice; it ex- 
presses a positive attribute — that of being the cause of dis(H>mfort or an- 
noyance. So the word wi^yleasa/ity notwiihstanding its negative form, does 
not connote the mere absence of pleasantness, but a less degree of wliat is 
signified by the wor<l painful^ which, it is h.ardly necessary* to say, is posi- 
tive. Idl(\ on the other liaiul, is a word 'vvliich, thougli positive in form, 
expresses nothing but what would be signilied either by the phrase not 
W07dcmg^ or by the phrase 7iot disposed to loork; and sober^ either by 7 iot 
drmi7<i or by 7iot drimkeyi. 

There is a class of names ealled prioatim. A privative name is equiva- 
lent in its signification to a positive and a negative name taken together; 
being the name of something which has once had a particular attribute, or 
for some other reason miglit have been expected to have it, but which has 
it not. Such is the word blbul^ which is not equivalent to 7 iot seemg^ or to 
not capable of seeing^ for it would not, except hy a poetical or rhetoriciil 
figure,^ be applied to stocks and stones. A thing is not usually said to bo 
blind, unless the class to which it is most familiarly referred, or to which 
it is referred on the particular occasion, be chiefly composed of things 
which can see, as in the case of a blind man, or a blind horse; or unless it 
is supposed for any reason that it ought to sec ; as in saying of a man, that 
lie rushed blindly into an abyss, or of philosopliers or the clergy that tho 
greater part of tliem^ are blind guides. Tlie names called privative, there- 
fore, connote two things ; tho absence of certain attributes, and tho ]ir<*s- 
ence of others, from which the presence also of tho former miglit naturaiiy 
have been expected. 


§ Tlie flffh leading division of names is into relative and ahsolate^ or 
let us rather say, relatloe and 7ion-relatioe / for tho word nh.soluto is put 
upon mucli too hard duty in metaphysics, not to bo willingly spared when 
its services can bo dispensed wdth. It resembles the word ewd in the lan- 
guage of jurisprudonoo, which stands for tho opposite of criminal, tho op- 
posite of ecclesiastical, the opposite of military, tho opposite of jmlitical— 
in short, the opposite of any jiositive word which wants a negative. 

Relative names are such as father, son; ruler, subject; like; equal; un- 
uke ; unequal ; longer, shorter ; cause, effect. Their charactorlHtic property 
is, that they are always given in paii-s. Every relative namo which is pred- 
mated of an object, supposes another object (or objects), of which wo may 
mis<Mcate either that same name or another relative name which is said to 
be the eorrelcctive of the former. Thus, when we call any person a son, wo 

i., 56) thinks that negative names are not names of all tMnga 
those denoted by the corrdative positive name, but only for all things of some 
instance, he deems not to be a name for evety thing In nature 
only for every cQhr 0 d thing other than white. In flila cm, hmvevef, 
as m of what a name denotes is what it can be ptedloatad Cf; and we can 

mtai^y sound, or a smell, that it is not white. Xh* the 

tzon of the saM e^btijto can not bat divide the whole field of 
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suppose other persons who must be called parents. When we call any event 
a cause, we suppose another event which is an effect. When we "say of 
any distance that it is longer, we suppose another distance which is shorter. 

object that it is like, we mean that it is like some 
other object, which is also said to be like the first. In this last case both 
omects receive the same name; the relative term is its own correlative. 

It IS evident that these words, when concrete, are, like other concrete 
pneral names, connotative; they denote a subject, and connote an atlri- 
mite ; and each of them has, or might have, a corresponding abstract name, 
to opote the attipute connoted by the concrete. Thus the concrete like 
las Its abstract liketiess; the concretes, father and son, have, or mightliave, 
the abstracts paternity, and filiety, or sonship. The concrete name con- 
npes an attnbute, and the abstract name which answers to it denotes that 
attnpte. But of what nature is the attribute? Wherein consists the 
pepiiarity in the connotation of a relative name ? 

by a relative name, say some, is a relation; and 
t is if uot as a sufficient explanation, at least as the only one at- 

tainable. If they are asked, What then is a relation? they do not profess 
p be able to tell. It is generally regarded as something peculiarly recondite 
and mysterious. I can not, pwever, perceive in wliat respect it is more 
so than any other attribute; indeed, it appears to me to he so in a some- 
wnat less degrp. ^ I conceive rather, that it is by examining into the sig- 
mtcation^ot rc.uiive names, or, in other words, into the nature of the al 
tribute wnich they connote, that a clear insight may best be obtain^into 
the npuro of all ptributos : of all that is meant by an attribute. 

It IS obvious, in fact, that if wo take any two correlative names, f(7ther 
and $on for instance, though the objects cZenoted by the names are differ- 
ent, they both, in a certain sense, connote the same thing. They can not 
indeed, be said to connote the same aUrlbuU: to be a father, is not the 
same thing as to be a sou. But when we call one man a father, another a 
son, what we mean to affirm is a set of facts, which are exactly the same in 
both cases. To predicate of A that he is the father of B, and of B that he 
IS the son of A, is to assert one and the same fact in different words. The 
two propositions are exactly equivalent: neither of them asserts more or 
assorts less thm the other. The paternity of A and the filiety of B arc 
not two tacts, but two niodos of expressing the same fact. That fact, when 
palysed, con^sts of a series of physical events or phenomena, in which 
both A and B are parties concerned, and from which they both derive 
names. What those names really connote, is this series of events : that is 
the meaning, and the whole moaning, which either of them is intended to 
convey. Ihe senes of events may be said to Gonstitute the relation: the 
schoolmen called it the foundation of the relation, relationia. 

In this manner any fact, or series of facts, in which two different obiecte 
are implicated, and which is therefore predicable of both of them, may be 
either considered as constituting an attribute of the one, or an attribute of 

we oon^ipr it in the former, oi^ in the latter as- 
pcct It IS connoted by the one or the other of the two comlative names. 
Mather comotes the fkot, regarded as constituting an attribute of A ; son 
connotes the same factj Constituting an attribute of B, It may evident- 
With equal, propriety in either light And all that appears 
poount fo^ the existence of relative names, is, that when^ever 
which two mdividuals are oonceriied, an attribute ground- 
ed on that fact may be ascribed to either of th^sei individuals. 
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A Tiaino, therefore, is said to bo relative, when, over and above the object 
which it denotes, it implies in its signification the existence of another ob- 
ject, also deriving a denomination from the same fact which i.s the ground 
of the^ first name. Or (to e.vpress the same moaning in other words) a 
name is relative, when, being the name of one tiling, its signification can 
not bo explained but by mentioning another. Or wo may stale it thus — 
when the name can not be omployeii in discourse so as to have a tneaning, 
tmless the name of some other thing than what it i.s itself tlic name of. be 
either expressed or understood. Tliose definitions are all, at bottom, etiuiva- 
lont, being modes of variously expressing this one distinctive circumstance 
—that every other attribute of an object might, without any contradiction, 
be conc.cived_ still to exist if no object besides that one bad ever existed;* 
bnt those of its attributes which are expressed by relative natnes, would on 
that supposition bo swept away. 


§ 8. Names have been further distinguished into uninocnl and 
these, however, are not two kinds of names, but two different mode.s of 
employing names. _ A name is univooal, or applied univocally, with respect 
to all things of which it can be predicated in t/ie same sense ; it is ft'quiv- 
ocal, or applied sequivocally, as respects those things of which it is predi- 
cated in different senses. It is scarcely necessary to give instances of a 
fact so familiar as the double moaning of a word. In reality, as hag boon 
already observed, an aaquivocal or ambiguous word is not one name, bat 
two names, accidentally coinciding in sound. Mle moaning a steel instru- 
ment, and}?^e meaning a lino of soldiers, have no more title fo bo eonsid- 
od one word, because written alike, than grease and Greeee have, bccauso 
they are pronounced alike. They are one sound, approiiriated to form two 
different words. 

An intermediate case is that of a name used analogieallg or metaphor- 
ically; that is, a name wliich is jwedicated of two things, not univocally, 
or exactly in the same signification, but in significations somewhat similar, 
and which being derived one from the other, one of them Jiiay ho consid- 
ered the piimary, and the other a secondary signification. As when we 
speak of a brilliant light and a brilliant aohiovemout. The word is not 
applied in the same sense to the light and to tho achievement; but having 
been applied to the light in its original sense, that of brightness to tho eye, 
it is transferred to the achievement in a derivative signification, supposed 
to bo somewhat like tho primitive one. The woi'd, however, is Jwst as 
properly two names instead of one, in this case, as in that of tho most per- 
fect^ ambiguity. And one of tho commonest forms of fallacious reasoning 
arising from ambiguity, is that of arguing from a metaphorical expressiem 
as if it were literal; that is, as if a word, when applied metaphoriesfiy, 
were the same^ name as when taken in its original sense: wbiob will be 
seen more particularly in its place. 


, * Or rather, all objects except itself nnd the percipient mind ; for, as wa shall see hsmaftaiv 
tp ascribe any attribute to an object, necessarily implies a mind to petceiTe it. 

The simple and clear explanation given in the text, of relation and relative a en)^ 
Stloag the opprobrium of metaphysics, was g^ven (as far as I know) fl» the 

; ia his Analysis of the Phenoinena of the HnmaaMjtwL , • 
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CHAPTER HI 

OF THE THINGS DENOTED BY NAMES. 

§ 1. Looking back now to the commencement of our inquiry, let us at- 
tempt to measure how far it has advanced. Logic, we found, is the Theory 
of Proof. But proof supposes something provable, which must be a Prop- 
osition or Assertion; since nothing but a Proposition can be an object of 
belief, or therefoi’e of proof. A Proposition is, discourse which affirms or 
denies something of some other thing. This is one step : there must, it 
seems, be two things concerned in every act of belief. But what are these 
Things ? They can be no other than those signified by the two names, 
which being joined together by a coj)ula constitute the Proposition. If, 
therefore, we knew what all names signify, we should know every tiling 
which, in the existing state of human knowledge, is capable either of being 
inade a subject of affirmation or denial, or of being itself affirmed or de- 
nied of a subject. We have accordingly, in the preceding chaptef, re- 
viewed the various kinds of JNames, in order to ascertain what is signified 
by each of them. And we have now carried this survey far enough to bo 
able to take an account of its results, and to exhibit an cnumcratiou of all 
kinds of Things which are capable of being made predicates, or of having 
any thin^g predicated of them: after which to determine the import of 
Pi-edication, that is, of Propositions, can be no arduous task. 

The necessity of an enumeration of Existences, as the basis of Logie, did 
not escape the attention of the schoolmen, and of their master Aristotle, 
the most comprehensive, if not also the most sagacious, of the ancient phi- 
losophers. _ The Categories, or Predicaments — the former a Greek w'ord, 
the latter its literal translation in the Latin language — were believed to bo 
an enumeration of all things capable of being named ; an enumeration by 
the mmma gmtra^L the most extensive classes into whicli things could 
be distributed ; which, therefore, were so many highest I^redicutes, one or 
other of which was supposed capable of being affirmed with truth of every 
namable thing whatsoever. ^ The following are the classes into which, ao 
cording to this school of philosophy, Things in general might be reduced: 


o! 

Substantia. 

Hoaov, 

Quantitas. 

Jl'oidVf 

Qualitas. 

Upde n. 

Kelatxo, 

IloieJv, 

Actio. 


Passio. 

Hoi), 

UM. 


Qoando. 


Situs. 

- 

Habitus. 


The impeifeotkjito olaesifioation are too? obvious to require, and 

its merits are not sufficatoj to reward, a minute It is a mere 

catalogue of the distmCtfons ruddy martosd duly WtU language of familiar 
life, with little or no attempt td peiieto^.by ptio^phic analysis, to the 
rat^omk even of those cornmou disfea^ou^. ^ Such an analysis howerer 
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<n|UM‘lu*iaIly cornhu’t(*<1, wonhi havo shown tlio onmurratinn br rr. 
,lun«iai»t atul Si>nh‘ an* oniiUr<U inni 

•^(■vrral tinu's ninlt^r lioruls. It is liki* a divisifni f»f ajiiiiialH info 

innn, <(u;blru{n‘tls, htnx's, uss^s, an»i point's, 'riiat, lor instant'*', oon!*! not 
Im‘ a ^nry t‘oin|)rt‘IuMisivt* \\v\k t»f tin* naturt* of Uilaiitni \vlii«*}i muM r\ 
rltnlr atMnnt, passivity. an«I ltu*al sifuathni fn»ni titnf t’ntfoon, 'Hu' satin* 
ohsiTvation appiit s to tin* taittarorins <iiiainlt> {t»r pt>sitiiin m tiniri.atn! Tbi 
(or ptisition in spatn*}; while tin* tiisfinetion hotwren tin* laflt r aiel Situs 
is inen ly verbal. 'Hu* iin onornity of I'reutint; inf** a */. tin* 

flass whirh bnins flu* leutii eali'oury is Tnaniii>l, On ibr otln r haink tin* 
ninniuTution lakt's no ntUita* ol any tbintj l>est«b s substanta*** atnl atl ribtitc's. 
In uliat t'aJt'oory are vvt* tt» plann seiisaiions. or any lUhrr ti t lino** 
states oi' iniinl; ns ln>]u% joy, four: souml, Minfe; pann pleasuri*; 

thou^lit, juiijjjtm'Ul, otuua’ption, tnni tiu* likn? rrobably all tbvM* uotibl 
Inuo linen plaml by tluj AnstoH'lian scbool in tin* <*ateuories oi of'fo* nini 
pamio^^ fttifl tin* relation of stu*li of ilunn ns aia* netiM*, to tbeir objeots. atnl 
of snub of ihoin an arc jinnsivo, lo iboir eausrs, wouM ri)j:btly bi* so plaaul ; 
but llu* tbiui^s thentsulyes, the feelingn or ntalort of tniml, wronojy, bVeb 
iiigs, or Htutes <if conHoioiiHuess, art* n»«nri»illy to bo aooountcHl anionu reali* 
lk*H> but tliey cun not bo vcckouoil eithor utnong suhatunms or atlribuies.* 


2. Heforo recnmmciu*injL?, uinlor lictlor »4U«|iIci*«, iho nltiunpl inmlo wiib 
aucli impoib'ct aucccHM by tin* curly logioiuim, wo innst lukc nolioo of »n 
nnfortunnto lunbijxuiiy in all the eonmilo natnon which coni spoml to the 
moat general of nil ab.stract tonna^ the word Kxiatcnce. When mc buvo 
occnHion for n imjne whicli shall he capable of delating whaieu r exists, 
m contruilisiinguiHhed from miii-enliiy or Nothing^ there is hardly a i%ord 
applicable to the purpost* which is imi nkso, and even more familiarly, taken 
in u sense in which it denotes only stihMnncen, Hm suhatanci*!* are not all 
that exists*, uttrihuit'S, if such things n e lo be spoken of, must ba aald lo 
exint; fuelingu certainly exist. Vet when we speak <if an o/yV< or €if a 


* On th« prtcedlng {^Msaga Pmrcs-tjr Huitt n»mnrk'»i b‘»«i<% i.. 'JOA i • *' ‘Plu ' t i*“* noi 
lawm p) have Ixsm latwniea as n clnwiitifaHea of Nhih-/ J 't*hiuKN in ilt«* • lo.* ^ i ’ an rtm, 
manttiDT) of all klatls of rtilafts which ara cspahlo of ptish* on**, or i»i havioa any 

thlna pnHiicatisl t>f thotn.' flioy scotn lo havo Iswii mihcf intctiUiMi a* a ^jfistcTsUsaihii} 
of prrtiirutfit mi ttiialrsls of tho fimU Import of |irtKl|<*aiUifi. in liuht, Ihof 

iut» not otHMt to th« objoctipns oaVrad by Mr. Milt. 'Cho |iro|»ar que-^o-m n, n^k ma -In 
wbftt (’nt**jcory are wo to plitco sotisniUma or other Minas <*r iUitos ut imtiil? Imt. fialtr 
whst < atcgoncs cftri w« prccllcam n^Knnllng stntos of minaf for eaamtdc. ifotsi, 

W hi*n wc wiy thnt it U a statu of miml, wo prtHbeatu HttManrt t wo mar aWi desn iho how 
«rc«t it Is (Qimnutv), what is tho quality of it, |itoastifiihlo or jpainfhl (cjhiabiv). a hat It has 
roforciicrt n» OU’Imioti). AHstoilo soums to hiiv« framwl iho t^tagi’Has m t)i« olan-^^ Itm U 
an imlivuliiul *. what is tho «nal analysis of all that wc can fifwlicaia abemt him r 

this is doubtless a tnws atatumant of the leading idea in thn claaaiMtkin. Tb« ITalcgorf 
was twainly undoratood by AHstotki to be a gotiemi name Ibr all noasible answm to 
the question Quid sit ? when aakod respecting a cwiciete tndivkiisalt as the othsrr ratagiwiia 
mw ^es comprehonding alt posaible anawem to the quoatloiM Quantum slif d^te sii 7 etc. 
In Artstotie a conception, therefbra, the Categories may not have been a rtasslUcsiM of 
but thqy were soon oonverted Into one by his HcholaaUe foUowera, who cwriatitly im* 
* classiflcatlon of Things, and carried them out as tucli, dlrlKBac 
^ might do, into the dUfemnc clamei 

n mmmisitim cujects aa distingui^ b*om atidbittii, and the ocher Cetetodee tm die 

» of q«^*by, q^Htyt wlaaon, etc, h is, tberelbre, a Jtisi imUiot of oooi. 

pam^ei^Mu^ that they had no Cati^ of Feiding. FeeUng Is asiimofilMMile ua 
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thh}f/,\yQ arc filinost always siippc^sed to moan a sabslanco. There seems 
a kind of contradiction in using such an expression as that one is 

tuorely an^ attribute of another thing. And the announ<*enient o\' a Classi- 
lication of Things wouhl, I heliovo, prepare most romlers for an enuima'a- 
tion like those in natural history, beginning with the great divisions of an- 
imal, vegetable, and mineral, and subdividing them into class(^s ami ord(‘rs. 
If, rejecting the word Thing, we endeavor to iind another of a inor(‘ general 
import, or at least more exclusively confined to that general im}>ovt, a wortl 
denoting all that exists, and connoting only simjde existence; no word 
might be presumed litter for such a purpose than hcbip: originally the 
present particij)le of a verb wliich in one of its meanings is t^xactly equiv* 
aicnt to tlie x’cu'b ^ and therefore suitable, ev<‘i:i bv its grammatical 
formation, to b(‘ the coiicreto of the abstract Jhit tins wonl, 

strange as the fact may a})pear, is still more comjdidi'ly s)»uled for the 
purpose which it seemed expressly made for, than the word ^rhing. livhifj 
is, by (uistoni, exactly synonymous with substance; (‘\c(‘pt lliat' it is five 
from a slight taint of a second ambiguity; being ini]»licd impartially to 
matter and to mind, while substance, though originally and in strictness 
applicable to both, is apt to suggest in pndereru'e the idi*a of matter. At- 
tribiites are never <*all(*il Beings; nor are it'elings, A Ih'ing is that which 
excites fta^iiigs, ami which ]K)ssess(*s attrilmti's. The soul is called n Ik»' 
ing ; (lod and ang(‘ls an* <‘alled Beings; but if we were to say, e,vf<*nHinn, 
color, wisdtun, virtue, are beings, wi* sbouht perhaps bt* suspi’cted of think- 
ing witli some of the ancients, that the caialinal virtues are nninials; or, at 
the least, of holding with the Platonic school the dfictrine of selfa*xisteni 
Ideas, or with the followers of Kpie.urus that of Sensible Forms, which de- 
tach themselves in evc*ry direction from Imdies, anc! hy coming in contact 
with our organs, <‘ause our porcentions, Wu sliould he supposed, in short, 
to bclieVii tlmt Attributes arc* Huitstaiicos. 

In consoqucnco of this perversion of tho word Being, phtlo»opher« look- 
ing about for fiomething to supply its place, lai<l their hands upon the won) 
Itntity, a piece of barbarous Latin, invented by tho sehoolmen to he nst*d 
as nn abstract name, in which class its grammatical form would seem to 
place it; but being fioiaeci by logidnuB in distress to st<»p n leak in their 
terminology, it has over since been used ns n eoncvc*te iimne. The kindreil 
word born at tho same time and of the same pareiiin, scnreely iiii* 

dorwont n more complete trnrisf<u*mat}<»n when, from Indrig the almtract 
of the verb to at came to denote something suffieiently concrete to W 
inclosed in a glass bottle. The word Kutily, since it settlml down into a 
concrete name, has retained its unlversality'of signification somewhat less 
impaired than any of tho nanjos before montlontHb Yet the same gradual 
decay to which, after a certain age, alt the language of payehology aewnm 
liable, has been at work even here. If you call virtue an yon arw 
indeed somewhat tees atrongly suspeoted of believing it to be n enbetance 
than It ym called it a b^ing; but yon are by no mean* free from tho atis- 
pioion. Every word whidh wa« oi%itmlly intended to oonnote mere ex- 
irttonw, seem^ after a time, to enlarge its connotation to emmtte exiatenco, 
or oxifitonce the oonditSon of belonging to a ealietiiiiQe; which 

condition being %bat oonetitntee an attrtbnte, attributes are grad^ 

unlly shut out; mm hkig with them leeSSnga^ wbiob in ninety-nine oaeea 
out of u hundred have eo other tmme than that eltiie attribute which ia 
gwundetl on them. Strange that when tho giwaM^t embairaMment M% bv 
al| who have any consideriftle number of to exproas, is to And a 
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suillrifiit variety of wor<lH filtiMl to oxpross thoin* thon* -Imtil,! hv 

no uraotico to whiv'h ov<‘n seiontific t1iinkt*rfi nvv tnon* atiili*‘lr«l than t)>at 
of takinij; valttal4e wonlM to t*\|>n‘ss Moan whicit aro hullii’Uiitly o\j»roHhcil 
Uy other words already appropriatiMl to ihoin. 

\\ iu’U it is itti|>ossihh‘ to obtain troinl tools, tlu* next host is to an- 

<lerstatui thorouirhly the deifets <»f those we have. 1 have therelon* warn- 
<sl the reader oi‘ the andnouity of iht* names wliiiOi, for want of lietter^ I 
fttn tuna^ssitatisl to emjdoy. It must now he the wriler^s endeavor so to 
emph»y tluan as in no east* to hatve iht* ineanifjo floidntnl or ohseure. No 
t»ne ot tlu* aiu)ve terms Is'in.ic altoijether nnamhiunons, \ shall not e<*nliiie 
mysrlf to a)iy <m<‘, hut shall employ on eaeh neeasion the won! whieh sis’ins 
least lilvoiy in tlu* parltenlar ease to lead to inismulersiandlnu; nor tio 1 
pret**nd to use eillier these or any other Words with ti lijjcorous adherenee 
to one siujiile sense. To dt) so xvould often leavi* ns without a Word to ex- 
press what is Hifjfuitied hy a known word in some one or other of its w*nses t 
unless authors had an nnlimiU'tl lieeiise to eoin new words, together with 
(what it would more difHcutt to nssume) unlimited ptnver of making 
readi‘rs undcrsimnl them. Nor wouhl it he M’ise in a writer, oti a suhjeet 
itivolviug HO mueh of ubstraotion, to deny himsidf the advantage ilerived 
from even an improper use of a term, when, by meana of it, some fautiliar 
nssoeiatioti is enlle<I up whieh brings llio meaning homo to the miiul, as it 
xvere hy a flash, 

Tho tlifllenlty both to the wu‘itor and reatlor, of the nttem|it whieh must 
las made to use vague words so as to convey a preeiso nientnng, is not 
wholly a mutter of regret. It is not itnfllthig that logieal treat isi?s slmnld 
afford an example of that, to facilitate whieh is among tho most im|n*rlnnt 
uses of logic, Philosophical language will for n long time, and ja^pular 
language still longer, retain so mueh of vagueness and nmUiguity, that login 
w'otild 1m* of little value if it did not, among its other ad van tagea, exercise 
the tmderstanduig in doing its work neatly and correctly witli Utcao Im- 
perfisa tools, 

After this |)reantbli) it is time to proceed to our ennmernlton. We **hall 
comnwame with Feelings, the simplest class «»f naniahle things; tho tirm 
Pooling being of oourao understood iti its most etihirged sense*. 

L Febwngs, or States of CoNst iorsxicsH. 

8 A Keeling and a State of oonmomntm aro, in tho language of phh 
losophy, tsiuivalont oxpressiemB; ©very thing k a feoliog of which Uie miml 
IS conscious; every thing which or, In other words, which forms a 

part of Its own aentient existence. In popular language Fwllng is not al- 
ways symmymous with State of Consoiousness ; being often taken more 
pecuHariy for those states wdtieh are conceived as belonging to Uio aonsh 
tivo, or to the oruotional, nhasis of our nature, and sometimes, with a atiU 
nwrrower restriction, to too emotional alone, as distingulshi^ from what 
gre conceived ns belonging to the percipient or to ^e iutelleotoal phasia. 
Bat Uus IS an odmittoa departure from oorrectneis of laugaage; lust aa, 
to a popular ptTversion the exact converse of this, the word Mind Is 
diWtt, from Its rightful generality of slgnifloation, and reatrlotea tO the 
The stillmator pen-emiou by which Feeling ie eometlivigs ooti- 
^ tooUy ^naations, but to i^o aensaUons of a amuii^ 
needs not be more particularly advened to« 

Isa?^ 

JUaetloOiafiAtT^ subordinate speolei« uudw tto 
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IS hero to bo inchuiocl whatever wo aro intonially conscious of wIn'ii we arc 
saul to think; froni the consciotisnesH we liave wlien wo think ot’ a ml <*oh 
or without having it before our eyes, to the most recomlite thoughts of u 
philosopher or poet. I?o it reinemhered, however, that by a lltoiiglit is to 
be uiKierstood what passes in the mind itself, and not any o]»je<^t t*\'((*rnal 
to the mind, wliieh the person is eommonly said to he tliinking oh lit* mnv 
be Ihmking^ of the sun, or of (h>d, but the sun and iknl are not ihtuights; 
his mental images however, of the sun, and his idea of <4od, are thoughts; 
states of his mind, not of tlie objects themselves ; aiul so jilso is his belief 
of the existeneo of the sun, or of Go<l; or his <Iish(hef, if the case be so. 
^ven nnngnnary objects (whicli arc said to exist only in otU‘i<leas) arc to be 
distiiigiushed from our ideas of them. I may think of a hobgoblin, ns I may 
think ot the loaf which was eaten yesterday, or of the lldwer which will 
bloom to-monw. But the hobgoblin which never existed is not, the same 
thing with my idea of a hobgoiilin, any more than tlu‘ loaf whit'h onci* ex^ 
isted IS the same thing; with my iilea of a loaf, or th«‘ tlowm* wiiich doi‘s not 
yet exist, but whieh will exist, is the sanu* with my i<lea of a tlower. They 
are all, not thoughts, hut objects of tboiight; though at llie }»resent time nil 
the ohj(‘ct8 are alike non-existent. 

^ In like manner, a Sensation is to be can^fully <listinguished from the ob- 
ject which causes the smisation; our sensation of white fr<»m a white object ; 
nor IS It less to he <listinguished from the attribute whiteness, which we 
ascribe to the ohj(*ct in (5onHiM|Uenco of its exciting ih<» siuisatiom Tiifor- 
tuuateiy ior clearness ami <iue <Hs<n*imiimtion in considering these snlnccts. 
our sensations seldom receive separate immes. We luive a name for the 
objects winch produce iii us n certain sensation : the word We 

have a name for tlio quality in those objects, tt> which wo nscriiio the mui- 
sation : tiic immo But when we speak of the setmnlion ilselt 

(as we have not occasion to do this often except in onr scientific specula* 
turns), language, which adapts itself for the most part only to the common 
uses of life, has provided us with no ainglo-wordoil or immediate desigiia- 
tion ; wo must employ a oiroumlooution, and say, Tho muiftHtion of white, 
or luo sensation of whiteness; wo must (iGnominnto the sonsntion citln’r 
from the objec^ or from the attribute, liy wiiioh it is oxcitwl, V<*i tJi« 
sensation, though it never dbes, migiit Vory weil i>o I'rmn h'tU u> l■^iat^ with- 
out any thing whatever to oxoito it. W« oim cojuusivn it ns nriMins siton- 
tancousiy m tho mind, lint if it so arose, wi> slioul<l have no name to do. 
note It which would not lio a misnomer. In tho enso of our •ensatlone of 
hoarmg wo are better provided ; wo have tlio word Hound, and a wfa^ 
vocabulary of words to denote the various kinds of sounds. For tm w« 
are often consoious of these sensations in the absenoo of any pweeetible 
object, we can more easily conooivo having them in tho alie n e e of any 
object whatever. We need only shut our eyao and listen to itmrio, to have 
* nmverso with nothing in it exoept sounds, and oimoIvM 
heating them: and what is earily oonoeivod sepwaUdy, oaidlb obUdns a 
tepamto name. But in aenorst oar names of sensations denote Indisorim. 
inatoly the sensaUon and the attribute. Thns, color stands toe the sonaa. 

fit? ^ <jn«Hty in the oedorad object Wo 

talk of the oolora of on ftdoong tlwr 

“«****<>»•» fsotiterdlistliw^ also to be kept in 
wnfoondod, mid nover without mliehievoue ooum. 
quenoes. This is, the distiaoUon Mtwoan tbo sansatlon itsidf, and the stale 
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of the bodily organs which precedes the sensation, and wliich constittites 
the physical agency by which it is produced. One of the sources of (*oti- 
fusion on this subject is the division commonly made of feelings into Bodily 
and Mental. Philosophically spealdng, there is no foundation at all for this 
(listinction : even sensations are states of tlie sentient mind, not states of 
the body, as distinguished from it. What I am conseions of when I see 
the color blue, is a feeling of blue color, which is one thing ; the pieture on 
my retina, or the phenomenon of hitherto mysterious nature which takes 
place in my optic nerve or in my brain, is another thing, of whit'h 1 am 
not at all conscious, and wluch scientific investigation alone eouhl have nj)- 
prised me of. These are states of my body ; but the sensation of blue, 
wliich is the consequence of these states of body, is not a state of body: 
that which perceives and is conscious is called Mind. When sensations 
are called bodily feelings, it is only as being the class of feelings which are 
iimnediatoly occasioned by bodily states; whereas the other kinds of feel- 
ings, thoughts, for instance, or emotions, are immediately exciteil not }>y 
any thing acting upon the bodily organs, but by sensations, or by previous 
thoughts. This, however, is a distinction not in our feelings, l)tit in the 
agency which produces our feelings: all of them when actually protlneo<l 
are states of mind. 

^ Besides the affection of our bodily organs from without, and the stmsa- 
tion thereby produced in our minds, many writers admit a third link in the 
chain of phenomena, which they call a Perception, and whieb consists in 
the recognition of tin external object as the exciting cmiso of the sensatiotu 
This perception, they say, is an act of the mind, })roceoding from its own 
spontaneous activity; while in a sensation the mind is passive, beitig uumm*. 
ly acted upon by the outward object. Ami according tt> some nuuujjhysi 
oians, it is by an act of the mind, similar to perception, excejh. in not lumig 
preceded by any sensation, that the existence of God, the soul, and other 
hyperphysical objects, is recognized. 

_ These acts of what is termed perception, whatever bo the eon(‘lusion ul- 
timately come to respecting their nature, must, I conceive, take their place 
among the varieties of feelings or states of mind. Tn so classing thmn, 
I have not the smallest intention of declaring or insinuating any theory 
as to the law of mind in which these mental processes may bo «u{q)ost»d 
to originate, or the conditions under which they may bo Icgitiiuate or tlu^ 
reverse. Far less do I mean (as Dr. Whowoll seems to sup}K)se must h<* 
meant in an analogous case’*')^ to indicate that as they are (>f 

mind,” it is superfluous to inquire into their distinguishing peculiarities. 
I abstain from the inquiry as irrelevant to the science of logic, in these 
so-called ])erceptions, or direct recognitions by the mind, of ohjects, wheUi- 
or physical or spiritual, which are external to itself, I can see only cases of 
belief; but of belief which claims to be intuitive, or independent of ext<*r- 
iial evidence. When a stone lies before me, I am conscious of certain sen- 
sations which I receive from it;^ but if I say that these sensations come to 
me from an external object which 1 perceive^ tha meaning of those words 
IS, that receiving the sensations, I intuitively hcHcvc that an external cause 
of those sensations exists. The laws of intuitive belief, and the conditions 
under which it is legitimate, are a subject which, as we have already po 
often remarked, belongs not to logic, but to the science of the ultimate laws 
of the human mind. 


*** Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences^ vol. i«, p, 40# 
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To the sanie region of speculation belongs all that can be said respecting 
the distinction which tlie German metaphysicians and their French and 
English followers so elaborately draw between the acts of the mind and its 
merely passive states/ between what it receives from, and what it gives to, 
the crude inateiials of its expei-ience. I am aware that with refe^i'ence to 
the view which those writers take of the primary elements of thought and 
knowledge, this distinction is fundamental. But for the present ivurpose, 
which is to examine, not the original groundwork of our knowledge, but 
how we come by that portion of it which is not original; the difference be- 
tween active and passive states of mind is of secondary imjDortance. For 
us, they all are states of mind, they all are feelings ; by which, let it bcj 
said once more, I mean to imply nothing of passivity, but simply that they 
are psychological facts, facts which take place in the mind, and are to be 
carefully distinguished from the external or physical facts with which they 
may be connected either as effects or as causes. 

§ 5. Among active states of mind, there is, however, one sj^ccics which 
merits particular attention, because it forms a principal part of the conno- 
tation of some important classes of names. I mean voUtio^is, or nets of 
the will. When we speak of sentient beings by I’elativo names, a large 
portion of the connotation of the name usually consists of the actions of 
those beings ; actions past, present, and possible or probable future. Take, 
for instance, the words Sovereign and Subject. What meaning do these 
words convey, but that of innumerable actions, done or to bo done by tlm 
sovereign and the subjects, to or in regard to one another reciprocally? 
So wit)] tlio words ])liysician and patient, lender and follower, tutor and 
pupil. In many cases the wmi-ds also connote actions which would he 
done under certain contingencies by persons other than those denoted : as 
the words mortgagor, and mortgagee, obligor and obligee, and many other 
words expressive of legal relation, which connote wliat a court of justice 
would do to enforce the legal obligation if not fulfilled. There are also 
words which connote actions j)reviously done by persons other than those, 
denoted either by the name itself or by its correlative; as the word brother. 
From these instances, it may bo seen how large a portion of the connota- 
tion of names consists of actions. Now what is an action? Not oiie thing, 
but a series of two things : the state of mind called a volition, followed lly 
an effect. The volition or intention to produce the effect, is one thing; 
the effect produced in consequence of the intention, is another thing; ttie 
two together constitute the action. I form the purpose of inst{U\tly mov- 
ing my arm; that is a state of my mind: my arm (not being tied or par- 
alytic) moves in obedience to my purpose; that is a physical fact, conse- 
quent on a state of mind. The intention, followed by the fact, or (if we 
prefer the expression) the fact when preceded and caused by the intention, 
is called the action of moving iny arm. 

8 6. Of the first leading division of namable things, viz., Feelings or 
States of Consciousness, we began by i*ecognizing three subdivisions ; Sen- 
sations, Thoughts, and Emotions. The first two of those we have illuslrate<l 
at considerable length ; the third. Emotions, not being perplexed by siniilar 
ambiguities, does not require similar exemplification. And, finally, we have 
found it necessary to add to these three a fourth species, commonly known 
by the name Volitions. W e shall now proceed to the two remaining class- 
es of namable things; all things which are regarded as external to the 
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Diind being considered as belonging eiilier to the class of Substan«ces or to 
that of Attributes. 

II. Substances. 

Logicians have endeavored to define Substance and Attribute; but'tfieir 
definitions are not so much attempts to draw a distinction between the 
things themselves, as instructions what difference it is customary to make 
in the grammatical striictnro of the sentence, according as we arc speak- 
ing of substances or of attributes. Such definitions are ratlicr lessons of 
Englisli, or of (ireek, Latin, or German, than of mental philosojdiy. An 
attribute, say the school logicians, must be the attribute of sonudhing: 
color, for example, must be the color o/* something ; goodness must be the 
goodness of something; and if this something siiouhl cease to exist, or 
should cease to he connected with the attribute, the existence of tlie attri- 
bute woiild be at an end. A substance, on the contrary, is self-existent ; in 
speaking about it, we need not put o/ after its name. ' A stone is not the 
stone of any thing; the moon is not the moon of any thing, but simply the 
moon. Uriloss, indeed, the name which we choose to give^^to the subshim^o 
be a relative name ; if so, it must be followed either by o/, or by some 
other particle, implying, as that preposition does, a reference to something 
else: but thou the other characteristic peculiarity of an attribute would 
fail; the somctMng might bo destroyed, and the substance might still sub- 
SLst. Thus, a father must be the father of something, and so far resembles 
an attribute, in being referred to something besides himself : if there were 
no child, there would be no father: but this, when wo look into the matter, 
only means that we should not call him father. The man called father 
might still exist though there were no child, as he existed before there was 
a child ; and there would be no contradiction in supposing liim to exist, 
though the whole universe except himself were destroyed. But destroy 
all white substanoos, and where would be the attribute whiteness? Wbite- 
ness, without any white thing, is a contradiction in terms. 

This is the nearest approach to a solution of the difficulty, that will bo 
found in the common treatises on logic. It will scarcely be thought to be 
a satisfactory one. If an attribute is distinguished from a substance hv 
being the attribute o/sometMiig, it seems highly necessary to understand 
what is meant by of^ a particle which needs explanation too miu‘h itself, 
to be placed in front of the explanation of any thing else. Ami as for the 
self-ex istenco of substance, it is very true that a mibstan<‘e may be con- 
ceived to exist without any other substance, but so also may an attribute 
without any other attribute : and wo can no more imagine a substance 
without attributes than we can imagine attributes without a substtmee. 

Metaphysicians, however, have probed the question <lee])er, and given an 
account of Substance considerably more satisfactory than this. Substances 
are usually distinguished as Bodies or Minds. Of each of these, philoso* 
phers have at length provided us with a definition which seems unexcep- 
tionable. 

§ 7. A body, according to the received doctrine of modern metaphysl 
Clans, may be defined, the external cause to which avc ascribe our sensa- 
tions. When I see and touch a piece of gold, I am conscious of a sensa- 
tion of yellow color, and sensations of hardness and weight; and by vary- 
ing the mode of handling, I may add to these sensations many others com- 
pletely distinct from them. The sensations are all of which I am directly 
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conscious ; but I consider them as produced by something not only exist* 
ing independently of my will, but external to my bodily organs and to niy 
mind. This external something I call a body. 

It may be asked, how come we to ascribe our sensations to any exter- 
nal cause? And is there sufficient ground for so ascribing them? It is 
known, that there are metaphysicians who have raised a controversy on 
the point; maintaining that we are not warranted in referring our sensa- 
tions to a cause such as we understand by the word Body, or to any ex- 
ternal cause whatever. Though we have no concern hei*e with tliis con- 
troversy, nor with the metaphysical niceties on which it turns, one of the 
best ways of showing what is meant by Substance is, to consider Mdiat po- 
sition it is necessary to take up, in order to maintain its existence against 
opponents. 

It is certain, then, that a part of our notion of a body consists of tlio 
notion of a number of sensations of our own, or of other sentient beings, 
habitually occurring simultaneously. My conception of tlio table at which 
I am writing is compounded of its visible form and size, which are com- 
plex sensations of sight; its tangible form and size, whicli are complex 
sensations of our organs of touch and of our muscles; its weight, which 
is also a sensation of touch and of tlie muscles; its color, which is a sensa- 
tion of sight; its hardness, which is a sensation of the muscles; its com- 
position, which is another word for all the varieties of sensation which we 
receive under various circumstances from the wood of which it is made, 
and so forth. Ail or most of tlicse various sensations fr(‘qucntly are, and, 
as we learn by experience, always might be, experienced simultaneously, or 
in many different orders of succession at our own choice: and hence th(‘ 
thought of any one of them makes us think of the others, and the wholt‘ 
becomes mentally amalgamated into one mixed state of consciousness, 
which, in the language of the school of Locke and Hartley, is termed a 
Complex Idea. 

Now, there are philosophers who have argued as follows: If we con- 
ceive an orange to bo divested of its natural color without acrpiiring any 
new one; to lose its softness without becoming hard, its roumlncss without 
becoming square or pentagonal, or of any other regular or inx'guhir iigure 
whatever; to be deprived of size, of weight, of taste, of smell; to lose all 
its mechanical and all its chemical propei'ties, and acquire no new ones; to 
become, in short, invisible, intangible, imperceptible not only by all our 
senses, but by the senses of all other sentient beings, re»al or possible; 
nothing, say these thinkers, would remain. For of what nature, they ask, 
^uld be the residuum? and by what token could it manifest its presence? 
To the unreflecting its existence seems to rest on the ovidenco of the mms. 
But to the senses nothing is apparent except the sensations* We know, 
indeed, that these sensations are bound togetlier by some law ; they do not 
come together at random, but according to a ftystematic order, whicli i*s 
part of the order established in the universe. When wo expenonee one of 
these sensations, we usually experience the others also, or know that we 
have It in our power to expexdenco them. But a fixed law of connection, 
making the sensations occur together, does not, say tlioao ])hilosophevs, 
necessarily require what is called a substratum to support them. The con- 
ception of a substratum is but one of many possible forms in which that 
connection presents itself to our imagination; a mode of, as it wt‘rc, renl- 
izing the idea. If there be such a substratum, suppose it at this instant 
miraculously annihilated, and let the sensations continue to occur in the 
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same order, and how would the substratum be missed? By what signs 
simuUl we be able to discover that its existence had terminated? {Should 
wc not have as much reason to believe that it still existed as wo now liave ? 
And if we should not then be warranted in believing it, how can we be so 
now? A body, therefore, according to these metaphysicians, is not any 
thing intrinsically different from the sensations which the body is said to 
produce in us ; it is, in short, a set of sensadons, or rather, of possibilities 
of sensation, joined togellier according to a fixed law. 

The controversies to which these speculations have given rise, and the 
doctrines which have been developed in the attempt to find a conclusive 
answer to tliem, have been fruitful of important consecpionccs to tlio Science 
of Mind. The sensations (it was answered) which wo are conscious of, and 
which we receive, not at random, but joined together in a ccM-tain uniform 
manner, imply not only a law or laws of connection, but a cause external to 
our mind, which cause, by its-^own laws, determines the laws according to 
which the sensations are connected and experienced. The schoolmen used 
to call this external cause by the name we have already employed, a iSfih- 
stratum; audits attributes (as they expressed themselves) literally 

stite/c, in it. ^ To this substratum the name Matter is usually given in jihii- 
osophical discussions. It was soon, however, acknowledged by nil wlio re- 
■fleeted on the subject, that the existence of matter can not be proved by ex- 
trinsic evidence. The answer, therefore, now usually made to Berkeley and 
his followers, is, that the belief is intuitive; that mankind, in all ages, have 
felt themselves compelled, by a necessity of their nature, to refer their sen- 
sations to an external cause : that even those who deny it in theory, yield 
to the necessity in practice, and both in speech, thought, and feeruig, do, 
equally with the vulgar, acknowledge their sensations to be the effects of 
something external to them: this knowledge, therefore, it is aflirm(‘d, is as 
eyideiilly intuitive as our knowledge of our sensations themselves is intui- 
tive. And hero the question merges in the fundamental problem of meta- 
physics properly so called: to which science we leave it. 

But although the extreme doctrine of the Idealist motapliysielnns, tluit 
objects are nothing but our sensations and the laws which connect them, 
has not been generally adopted by subsequent thinkers; the point of most 
real importance is one on which those metaphysicians are now vtuy gt'u- 
erally considered to have made out their case : viz,, that all w. /rnom of ob- 
jects is the sensations which they give us, axid the order of the occurrc'uce 
of those sensations. Kant himself, on this point, is as explicit ns Berke- 
ley or Locke, However firmly convinced that there exists a ■uaivors<^ of 
“Tilings in themselves,” totally distinct from the universe of ]>hcnomc‘nn, 
or of things as they appear to our senses; and even when bringing into 
use a technical expression to denote wdiat the thing is in it- 

self, as contrasted with the representation of it in our minds; ho allows 
that this representation (the matter of which, ho says, consists of our sen- 
sations, though the form is given by the laws of the mind itself) is all wo 
know of the object: and that the real nature of the Thing is, and by the 
constitution of our faculties ever must remain, at least in the present state 
of existence, an impenetrable mystery to us. “ Of things absolutely or in 
themselves,” says Sir William Hamilton,* “ bo they external, be they in- 
ternal, wo know nothing, or know them only as incognizable; and become 
aware of their incomprehensible existence, only as this is indirectly and 

Discussions on Philosophy^ etc. Appendix I., pp. 640, 644. 
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accidentally revealed to ns, througli certain qualities related to our faculties 
of knowledge, and which qualities, again, we can not think as uncondition- 
al, irrelative, existent in and of ourselves. All that w’e know is therefore 
phenomenal — phenomenal of the unknown.”*'*' The same doctrine is laid 
down in the clearest and strongest terms by M. Cousin, whose o])sorvations 
on the subject are the more worthy of attention, as, in consequence of tlie 
ultra-German and ontological character of his philosophy in other respects, 
they may be regarded as the admissions of an opponent. f 
^ There is not the slightest reason for believing that what we call tlie sen- 
sible qualities^ of the object are a type of any thing inherent in itself, or 
bear any affinity to its own nature. A cause does not, as such, resemble 
its effects; an east wind is not like the feeling of cold, nor bent like the 
steam of boiling water. Why then should matter resemble our sensations ? 
Why should the inmost nature of fire or water resemble the impressions 
made by those objects upon our senses Or on what principle are we 


* It is to be regretted that Sir William Hamilton, thongh he often streniionsb' insists on 
this doctrine, and though, in the passage quoted, he states it with a comprehensiveness ami 
force which leave nothing to be desired^ did not consistently adhere to his own doctrine, but 
maintained along with it opinions with which it is utterly irreconcilable, ^iee the third and 
other chapters ot' An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. 

t “Nous savons qu’il existe qiielqne chose hors de nous, pareeque ndiis ne j)oiivons exidi. 
quer nos perceptions sans les rattacher a des causes distinctes de nous menies ; nous savons 
de plus que ces causes, dont nous no connaissons j)as d ailleurs I’essenco, pvoduisent les eftets 
Ics plus variables, les plus divers, et memo les plus contraires, selon qu'clics rcncontnMit telle 
nature oii telle disposition dii sujet. Mais savons-nons qiielquc chose de plus V ct inemc, vu 
le caractere indetermine des causes quo nous concevons dans les coips, y a-t-il (pichpie chose 
de plus h savoir? Y a-t-il lieu de nous enquerir si nous percevons les chosos tclles qu’elles 

sont? Non dviclemment Je ne clis pas quo lo ])r()hlcme cst insoluble, dh 

qiiil est absurde et enferme une contradiction. Nous ne savons pas re quo res rtmsrs sent rn 
elles-m&mes^ ot la raison nous do'fend de cherchcr h lo connaitro : mais il est l)ien evident a 
priori, qu’e//cs ne sont pas en elles-wames re qxCelles sont par rapport a nous, puisque la i)re. 
sence du sujet modifie ndeessairement leur action. Supprimez tout siijct sentant, il est certain 
que ces causes agiraient encore puisqu’elles continuernient d’exister; mais elles agimient au- 
trement; elles seraient encore des qualites et des propridtds, mais cpii ne rcssemltleruient a 
rien de ce que nous connaissons. Le feu ne manifesterait plus aucune des i)ro})ridt6s (jue nous 
lui connaissons : quo serait-il ? C’est ce que nous ne saurons jamais. C'rst d^nlh urs prut- 
etre unprobleme qui ne repugns pas seulement a la nature de noire esprit, ?ttms d l\'i;s<oirr mrmr 
des chases. Quand meme en effet on supprimeniit par le i)ensee tons les sujet s sc*ntants, il 
faudrait encore admettre que nul corps ne manifesterait ses proi)ridtes autrciuent (ju'en rela- 
tion avec un sujet quelcoiique, et dans ce cas ses proprU^fc^s ne ser<tivnt rncarr. qur rrlutirrs: 
en sorte qii’il me parait fort raisonnable dhidmettre ipio les proprictes ddienaimies des corp 
n'existent pas independarament d'uu sujet quciconque, et que (piaml un demandu si ies pro- 
prietes de la matiere sont telles que nous les percevons, il faudrait voir miparavant si oIIch sont 
en q«e determindes, et dans quel sens il cst vrai de dire qu'eUcs sont.'’— d'Hhtoire 
de la Philosophie Morale au 187ue siecle, Sme le 9 on. 

t An attempt, indeed, has been made by Reid and others, to CHtuhlish that although some 
of the properties we ascribe to objects exist only in our sensations, others exist in the things 
themselves, being such as can not possibly bo copies of any impression upon the senses; and 
they ask, from what sensations our notions of extension and iiguro have been derivetl ? The 
gauntlet thrown down by Reid was taken up by Brown, who, applying greater powers of anal- 
ysis than had previously been applied to the notions of extension and iiguro, jKiinieU out that 
the sensations from which those notions are derived, are sensations of toucli. coiiiIjuuhI with 
sensations of a class previously too little adverted to by metaphysicians, those wliicli ii/ive their 
seat in our muscular frame. His analysis, which w*as adopted and followed up by Juitics Alill 
has been further and greatly improved upon in Brofessor liain's profound work. The Senses 
and the Intellect, and in the cliairtere on “i>ereeptiou”of a »ork of eminent analvtic poww, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer s Principles of Psychology. “ ^ 

On this point M. Cousin may again be cited In favor of the better doctrine. ]\r. i\nmn 
lecognizes, in opposition to Reid, tTie essential subjectivity of our concoptionH of what arc called 
the pnmary qualities of matter, as extension, solidiiy, etc., equally with those of color, ImU 
and the remamder of the so-called secondaiy qualities.— ut supra, Dme le^on. ^ 
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authorized to deduce from the effects, any thing concerning the caus(% ex- 
cept that it is a cause adequate to produce those effects? .It may, there- 
fore, safely ho laid down as a truth both obvious in itself, and adniitted by 
all whom it is at present necessary to take into considerat*u>ii, that, of the 
outward world, wo know and can know absolutely nothing, except tlie sen- 
sations which we experience from it.'^' 

§ 8. Body having now been defined the external cause, and (according 
to the more reasonable opinion) the nnknown external cause, to which we 
refer our sensations; it remains to frame a definition of jMind. Xor, after 
the preceding observations, will this bo difficult. For, as our conception 
of a body is that of an unknown exciting cause of sensations, st> our (con- 
ception of a mind is that of an unknown recipient or percipient, of tluau; 
and not of them alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is under- 
stood to bo the mysterious something whicli excites the mind' to feel, so 
mind is the mysterious something which feels and thinks, it. is nmu'<*es- 
sary to give in the case of mind, as we gave in the case of matttu*, a par- 
ticular statement of the skeptical system "by \vhich its existence as a ''riiiiig 
in itself, distinct from the series of what are denominated its states, is calb 
cd in question. But it is necessary to remark, that on the inmost nattire 
(whatever be meant by inmost nature) of the thinking ^)nnciple, as well 
as on tlie inmost nature of matter, we are, and with our .ta(mUi(‘s must .al- 
ways remain, entirely in the dark. All which wo arc aware of, i‘ven in our 
own minds, is (in the words of James Mill) a certain ‘‘thread of Ciuisciotis- 
ness;” a series of feelings, that is, of sensations, thoughts, o.moiions, jmd 
volitions, more or less numerous and comi)lie.atod. Tliere is a something 
I call Myself, or, by another form of expression, iny mind, which I <*ousider 
as distinct from these sensations, thoughts, etc. ; a something winch I con- 
ceive to be not the thoughts, but the being that has tlu^* thoughts, and 
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and controversy; and dissentients have manitbsted themselves in consitlomhlv ;;'ivaier nninlKu* 
than I had any knowledge of when the passage in the text was written. tln> diu-trim^ has 
been attacked from two sidos. Some thinkers, among whom arc the late Pjofe-Nur h'erner 


— . — — wm;in juo uu* iiiie rrou‘-stjr rerner 
m his Institutes cf Metaphysk, and Professor John (5rote, in his Kxplovntto / V<//< .a. y, /«><»/. ujil 
eny altogether the reality of Noumona, or Things in tiiinnselvcs -of an nnknowahlo 
in or sunnort for Iho KenRutiona whinli W/> .uli.nU l.'. O.... ... .t... 


pear to deny w x^ivuumiiu, ut tuingH i« imnnNiuveN' -oi an nnKinavaaio 

substratum or support for the sensations which wo oxiierionee, and which, mauatltug to the 
thcoiy, constitute all oar knowledge of an external world, it seems to mo, hnHt‘\er, that in 
Irolessor Grote’s case at least, the denial of Noumena is only apparent, and that lie docs not 
osscntiajly duror from the other clakSa of objectors, including‘Mr, Ihiilev in his valuuhh* 
on tlie l hxhsophf of the Unman Mind, and (in siiito of the atrikuig }>assago (luotcd in 
the text) also Sir William llaniiltoii, who contend for a dirtjct knowlcilge hv tlm hmuun mind 
ot more than the sensations— of certain attributes or properties us they exist m»t in us, hut 
in the Things themselves. ^ 

With the iirst of these opinions, that which denies Noumena, I have, us a mctaphvHioian, 
no quarrel ; but, w'hethor it bo true or false, it is irrelevant to bogie. And Hiiu-o all tlm ioi*ms 
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or mtuitivo knowlodgo of tho outward objwt ns it is in itwilf, .'ousuliTt'd kh dimiiirt I’nim the 
sonsations we receive from it, Is of far grpatcr pnicticiil iiiomeiir. iJiit even tliis tiiwstion, 
depending on the nature and laws of Intuitive Kniuvledgu, is nut within tlio ufoviiifo of Isigio. 
iior the grounds of my own opinion toneeraing it, 1 must eonteiit mvseif witlt referring to n 
wort already mentioued— .dn Mamination of tiir Jhmittm'i Phiioiotihy : several 

Chapters of which are devoted to a full discussion of the questions j&nd ttwcMries relutinst to 
the supposed direct perception of external objects* 
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which I can conceive as existing forever in a state of quiescence, without 
any thoughts at all. But what this being is, though it is myself, I have no 
knowledge, other than the series of its states of consciousness. As bodies 
manifest tliemselves to me only through the sensations of which I regard 
them as the causes, so the thinking principle, or mind, in my own* nature, 
makes itself known to me only by the feelings of which it is conscious. I 
know nothing about myself, save my capacities of feeling or beino' con- 
scious (including, of course, thinking and willing) : and were I to^ learn 
any thing new concerning my own nature, I can not with my present facul- 
ties conceive this new information to be any thing else, than that I have 
some additional cajDacities, as yet unknown to me, of feeling, thinking, or 
willing. ^ 

Thus, then, as body is the unsentient cause to which we are naturally 
prompted to refer a certain portion of our feelings, so mind may be de- 
scribed as the sentient siidject (in the scholastic sense of the term) of all 
feelings ; that which has or feels them. But of the nature of either body 
or mind, further than the feelings which the former excites, and which the 
latter experiences, we do not, according to the best existing doctrine, know 
any thing ; and if any thing, logic has nothing to do with it, or with the 
manner in which the knowledge is acquired. With this result we may 
conclude this portion of our subject, and pass to the third and only remain- 
ing class or division of Namable Things. 

III. Attbibutbs : anb, Qualities. 

■ § 9. From what has already been said of Substance, what is to be said 
of Attribute is easily deducible. For if we know not, and can not know, 
any thing of bodies but the sensations which they excite in us or in others, 
those sensations must be all that wo can, at bottom, mean by their attri- 
butes ; and the distinction which we verbally make between the properties 
of things and the sensations we receive from them, must originate in the 
convenience of discourse rather than in the nature o,f what is signified by 
the terms. 

Attributes are usually distributed under the throe heads of Quality, 
Quantity, and Relation. We shall come to the two latter presently: in the 
first place we shall confine ourselves to the former. 

Let^ us take, then, as our example, one of wliat are termed the sensible 
qualities of objects, and let that example be whiteness. Wlien we ascribe 
whiteness to any substance, as, for instance, snow ; wdien wo say that snow 
has the quality wliitoness, what do wc really assert ? Simply, that when 
snow is present to our organs, we have a pai'ticular sensation, which we 
are accustomed to call the sensation of white. But how do I know that 
snow is present? Obviously by the sensations which I derive from it, and 
not otherwise. I infer that the object is present, booauso it gives me a 
certain assemblage or series of sensations. And when I ascribe to it the 
attribute whiteness, my meaning is only, that, of the sensations composing 
this group or series, that which I call the sensation of white color is one. 

This is one view which may be taken of the subject. But there is also 
another and a different view. It may be said, that it is true we noth- 
ing of sensible objects, except the sensations they excite in ns ; that the 
fact of our receiving from snow the particular sensation which is called a 
sensation of white, is the ground on which we ascribe to that substance the 
quality whiteness ; the sole proof of its possessing that quality. But be- 
cause one thing may be the sole evidence of the existence of another thing, 
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it does not follow that the two are one and the same. The altribute wliitc- 
iiess (it may be said) is not the fact of receiving the sensation, but some- 
thing in the object itself; a poioer inherent in it; soinetinng m virtue of 
which the object produces the sensation. And when we ailirin that snow 
possesses the attribute whiteness, we do not merely assert that the ]>res- 
euce of snow produces in us that sensation, but that it does so through, 
and by reason of, that power or quality. 

For tlie purposes of logic it is not of material importance which of these 
opinions we adopt. Tlio full discussion of the subject belongs to the other 
department of scientifio inquiry, so often alluded to under the name of met- 
apliysics; but it may be said here, that for the doctrine of tlie existence of 
a peculiar species of entities called qualities, I can see no foundatio!i ex- 
cept in a tendency of the human mind whicli is the cause of many delu- 
sions. I mean, the disposition, wherever we meet with two names which 
are not precisely synonymous, to suppose tluit they must be tlie names of 
two different things; whereas in reality they may be names of the same 
thing viewed in two different lights, or \mder different suppositions as to 
surroupding circumstances. Because quality and sen&atitvi can not he put 
indiscriminately one for the other, it is supposed that they cati not both 
signify the same thing, namely, the impression or feeling \vitli which we 
are affected through our senses by the presence of an object; thougli there 
is at least no absurdity in supposing that this identical impression or feel- 
ing may be called a sensation when considered merely in itself, and a (quali- 
ty when looked at in relation to any one of the numerous objects, the pres- 
ence of which to our organs excites in our minds that among various other 
sensations or feelings. And if this be admissible as a supjx^sition, it rt‘sts 
with those who contend for an entity jocr ne called a (piality, to show that 
their opinion is preferable, or is any thing in fac‘,t but a lingering remnant 
of the old doctrine of occult causes; the' very absurdity which Moliere so 
happily ridiculed when ho made one of his ])C(lantic physicians ac(‘ount for 
the faot that opium produces sleep by the maxim, Because it lias a so))oriHc 
virtue. 

It is evident that when the physician stated that opium 1ms a soporific 
virtue, ho did not account for, but merely assorted over again, tlie fact tlmt 
it produces sleep. In like manner, when wo say that snow is white because 
it has the quality of whiteness, wo are only re-assorting in mon^ ti*<dinical 
language the fact that it excites in us the sensation of white. If it he said 
that tlie sensation must have some cause,! answer, its cause is the prestuu ‘0 
of the assemblage of phenomena which is termed the object Whcni we 
have asserted that as often as the object is present, and our organs in their 
normal state, the sensation takes place, wo have stated all tllut we know 
about the matter. There is no need, after assigning a certain and inlt*lli- 
gible cause, to suppose an occult cause besides, for the purpose of enabling 
the real cause to produce its effect. If I am asked, whv does tha presence 
of the object cause this sensation in me, I can not tell; *I can onlv say that 
such IS my nature, and the nature of the object ; that the fact foniis a part 
of the constitution of tilings. And to tliis we must at last come, ev<‘n after 
interpolating the imaginary entity. Whatever number of links llm ciuun 
of causes and effects may consist of, how any one link pro<lu(u*N iho one 
which is next to it, remains equally inexplicable to us. It Is as easy to 
comprehend that the object should producG the sensation directly and at 
once, as that it should produce the same sensation by the aid of something 
else called the power of producing it. ^ 
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But, as the difficulties which may be felt in adopting this view of the 
subject can not be removed without discussions transcending the bounds 
of our science, I content myself with a passing indication, and shall, for the 
purposes of logic, adopt a language compatible with either view of the na- 
ture of qualities. ^ I shall say — what at least admits of no dispute — that 
the quality of whiteness ascribed to the object snow, is grounded on its 
exciting in us the sensation of white; and adopting the language already 
used by the school logicians in the case of the kind of attributes called 
Relations, I shall term the sensation of white foundation of the quality 
whiteness. For logical purposes the sensation is the only essential part of 
what is meant by the word ; the only part which we ever can be concerned 
in proving. When that is proved, the quality is proved ; if an object ex- 
cites a sensation, it has, of course, the power of exciting it. 

IV. Relations. 

§ 10. The qualities of a body, we have said, are the attributes grounded 
on the sensations which the presence of that particular body to our organs 
excites in our minds. But when 'we ascribe to any object the kind of at- 
tribute called a Relation, the foundation of the attribute must be some- 
thing in which other objects are concerned besides itself and the percipient. 

As there may with propriety bo said to be a relation between any two 
things to^ which two correlative names are or may be given, w^c may ex- 
pect to cliscovci* wliat constitutes a relation in general, if we eniimorato the 
principal cases in which mankind have imposed correlative names, and ob- 
serve what these oases have in common. 

^ What, then, is tlie character which is possessed in common by states of 
circumstances so heterogeneous and discordant as these: one thing like 
another; one thing unlike another; one thing near another; one thing 
far from another; one thing lefore^ after^ along %oith another; one thing 
greater^ equals less^ than another ; one thing the caxise of another, the efeet 
of another ; one person the master^ servant^ child^ parent^ debtor^ creditor^ 
sovereign^ subject^ attorney^ client^ of another, and so on ? 

Omitting, for the present, the case of Resemblance, (a relation which re- 
quires to be considered separately,) there seems to he one thing common 
to all these cases, and only one ; that in each of them there exists or occurs, 
or has existed or occurred, or may be expected to exist or occur, some fact 
or phenomenon, into which the two things which are said to bo related to 
each other, both enter as parties concerned. This fact, or phenomenon, is 
what the Aidstotelian logicians called \he fundarnontimi relationis. Thus 
in the relation of greater and less between two magnitudes, the fimdamen- 
turn relationis is the fact that one of the two magnitudes could, under cer- 
tain conditions, he included in, without entirely filling, the space occupied 
by the other magnitude. In the relation of master and sexwant, the fun- 
dam.ent'um relat/ionis is the fact that the one has undertaken, or is com- 
pelled, to perform certain services foi* the benefit and at the bidding of the 
other. Examples might be indefinitely multiplied ; but it is already obvi- 
ous that whenever two things are said to bo related, there is some fact, or 
series of facts, into which they both enter; and that whenever any two 
things are involved in some one fact, or series of facts, wo may ascribe to 
those two^ things a mutual relation grounded on the fact. Even if they 
have nothing in common but what is common to all things, that they arc 
members of the universe, we call that a relation, and denominate them 
fellow-creatures, fellow-beings, or fellow-denhsens of 'the universe. But in 
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proportion as the fact into which the two objects enter as parts is of a 
more special and peculiar, or of a more complicated nature, so also is the 
relation y:rouncled upon it. And there are as many conceivable relations 
as there are conceivable kinds of fact in which two things can bo jointly 
concerned. 

In the same manner, therefore, as a quality is an attribute grounded on 
the fact that a certain sensation or sensations are produced in us by the 
object, so an attribute grounded on some fact into which the object enters 
jointly with another object, is a relation between it aiul that other object. 
Btit the fact in the latter case consists of the very same kind of ekunents 
as the fact in tlie former; namely, states of consciousness. In the case, 
for example, of any legal relation, as debtor and creditor, princi})al and 
agent, guardian and ward, the relatlo}il,s consists entirely of 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions (actual or contingent), either of the persons 
themselves or of other persons concerned in the same series of transjiclions ; 
as, for instance, the intentions wliich would be formed by a jmlgc*, in ease 
a complaint were made to his tribunal of the infringement of anv of the 
legal obligations imposed by the relation; and the acts which the judge 
would perform in consequence ; acts being (as v/o have already seeii) an- 
other word for intentions followed by an effect, and that effect being but 
another word for sensations, or some other feelings, occasioned either to 
the agent himself or to somebody else. There is no part of what the names 
expressive of the relation imply, that is not resolvable into states of con- 
sciousness ; outward objects being, no doubt, supposed throughout as the 
causes by which some of tlioae states of consciousness ar<‘ \‘.xcitod, and 
minds as the subjects by which all of them are experienced, but neither 
tliG external objects nor the minds making their existence known otlier- 
wdso than by the states of consciousness. 

Cases of relation are not always so complicated as those to which we 
last alluded. The simplest of all cases of relation are those expressed by 
the words antecedent and consequent, and by the word sinmltaneous. If 
we say, for instance, that dawn preceded sunrise, the fact in which llic two 
things, dawn and sunrise, \vere jointly concerned, consisted only of the two 
things theinseives ; no third thing entered into the fact or j)henonu'non at 
alL Unless, indeed, we choose to call the succession of the two ohje<ds a 
tliird thing; but their succession is not something added to the things 
themselves ; it is something involved in them. Uawn and sunrise announce 
themselves to our consciousness by two successive sensations. Our con- 
sciousness of the succession of those sensations is not a thinl sensation or 
feeling added to them; wo have not first the two feelings, and then a feel- 
ing of their succession. To have two feelings at all, inqdies having tluun 
either successively, or else simultaneously. ^Sensations, or other feolingn, 
being given, succession and simultaneousness are the two conditions, to tlie 
alternative of which they are subjected by the nature of our facuitk^s ; and 
no one has been able, or needs expect, to analyze the matter any further, 

§ 11. In a somewhat similar position are two otlier sorts of relations, 
biikeness and Unlikencss. I liare two sensations; we will suppose them 
to be simple ones ; two sensations of white, or one sensation of white and 
miotlier of black. I call the first two sensations the last two unlike. 
what is the fact or phenomenon constituting the fimdutuentum of tins 
relation ? The two sensations first, and then what we call a feeling of re- 
semblance, or of want of resemblance. Let us confine ourselves to the fet-^ 
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mer case. Resemblance is evidently a feeling ; a state of the consciousness 
of tlie observer. Whether the feelizig of the resemblance of the t\yo colors 
be a third state of consciousness, which I have after having the two sensa- 
tions of color, or whether (like the feeling of their. succession) it is involved 
in the sensations themselves, may be a matter of discussion. - But in either 
case, these feelings of resemblance, and of its opposite dissimilarity, are 
parts of our nature ; and parts so far from being capable of analysis, that 
they are presupposed in every attempt to analyze any of our other feelings. 
Likeness and unlikeness, therefore, as well as antecedence, sequence, and 
simultaneousness, must stand aj^art among relations, as things sal generis, 
Hiey are attributes grounded on facts, that is, on states of consciousness, 
but on states which are peculiar, unresolvable, and inexplicable* 

But, though likeness or unlikeness can not be resolved into any 'thing 
else, complex cases of likeness or unlikeness can be resolved into simpler 
ones. When we say of two things which consist of parts, that they are 
like one another, the likeness of the wholes does admit of analysis { it is 
compounded of likenesses between the various parts respectively, and of 
likeness in their arrangement. Of how vast a variety of resem])lances of 
parts must that resemblance be composed, which induces us to say that a 
portrait, or a landscape, is like its original. If one person mimics anotlier 
with any success, of how many simple likenesses must the general or com- 
plex likeness bo compounded : likeness in a succession of bodily postures ; 
likeness in voice, or in the accents and intonations of the voice ; likeness 
in the choice of words, and in the thoughts or sentiments expressed, wlioth- 
or by word, countenance, or gesture. 

All likeness and imlikeness of which wo have any cognizance, resolve 
themsolv’es into likeness and unlikeness between states of our own, or some 
other, mind. When wo say that one body is like another, (since wo know 
nothing of bodies .but the sensations which they excite,) we nieai} really 
that there is a reserablanoe between the sensations excited by tlie two 
bodies, or between some portions at least of those sensations. If we say 
that two attributes are like one another (since we know nothing of attri- 
butes except the sensations or states of feeling on which tlmy arc ground- 
ed), we mean .really that those sensations, or states of feeling, resemble eacli 
other. Wo may also say that two relations are alike. Tire fact of resem- 
blance between relations is sometimes called analogy^ forming one of tlic 
numerous meanings of that word. The relation in which Priam stood to 
Hector, namely, that of father and son, resembles the relation in which 
Philip stood to Alexander; resembles it so closely that tlioy arc called the 
same relation. The relation in which Cromwell stood to 'England resem- 
bles the relation in which Napoleon stood to Prance, though not so closely 
as to be called the same relation. The meaning in both these instances 
must bo, that a resemblance existed between the facts which constitxited 
the fimdamentum relatmiis. 

This resemblance may exist in all conceivable gradatiotis, from perfect 
undistinguishableness to something extremely slight. When wo say, tliat 
a thought suggested to the mind of a person of genius is like a seed cast 
into the ground, because the former produces a multitude of other thoughts, 
and the latter a multitude of other seeds, this is saying that between the 
relation of an inventive mind to_ a thought contained in it, and the relation 
of a fertile soil to a seed contained in it, there exists a resemblance : the 
real resemblance being in the two fimdamenta relationis^ in each of which 
there occurs a germ, producing by its development a multitude of other 
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things similar to itself. And as, whenever two objects are jointly concern 
ed in a phenomenon, this constitutes a relation between those objects, so, 
if we suppose a second pair of objects concerned in a second phenomenon, 
the slightest resemblance between the two phenomena is snfiicient to ad- 
mit of its being said that the two relations resemble; provided, of course, 
the points of resemblance are found in those portions of the two phenom- 
ena respectively which are connoted by the relative names. 

While speaking of resemblance, it is necessary to take notice of an am- 
biguity of language, against which scarcely any one is sufliciently on his 
guard. Resemblance, when it exists in the highest degree of all, amount- 
ing to iindistingnishableness, is often called identity, and the two similar 
things are said to be the same. I say often, not always; for wo do not say 
that two visible objects, two persons, for instance, are the same, because 
they are so much alike that one might be mistaken for the other: but we 
constantly use this mode of expression when speaking of feelings ; as v/l\en 
I say that the sight of any object gives me the smne sensation or emotion 
to-day that it did yesterday, or the saone which it gives to some other per- 
son.^ This is evidently an incorrect application of "the word same; for the 
feeling which I had yesterday is gone, never to return; what I have to- 
day is another feeling, exactly like the former, perhaps, but distinct from it ; 
and it is evident that two different persons can not be experiencing the 
same feeling, in the sense in which we say that they are both sitting at the 
same table. By a similar ambiguity we say, that two persons are ill of the 
same disease; that two persons hold the same office; not in the sense in 
which wo say that they are engaged in the same adventure, or sailing in * 
the same ship, but in the sense that they fill offices exactly similar, thmigh, 
perhaps, in distant places. Great confusion of ideas is often produced, and 
many fallacies engendered, in otherwise enlightened understandings, by 
not being sufficiently alive to the fact (in itself not always to be avoided), 
that they use the same name to express ideas so different as those of iden- 
tity and undistinguishable resemblance. Among modern writers. Arch- 
bishop Whately stands almost alone in having drawn attention to this dis- 
tinction, and to the ambiguity connected with"" it. 

Several relations, generally called by other names, are really cases of 
resemblance. As, for example, equality; whu-.h is but another word for 
the exact resemblance commonly called identity, considered as subsisting 
between things in respect of their quantity. And this (‘xamplo forms a 
suitable transition to the third and last of the three heads under which, as 
already remarked, Attributes are commonly arranged. 

V. Quantity. 

§ imagine two things, between which there is no diff<‘renco 

(that IS, no dissimilarity), except in quantity alone; for instance, a gallon 
of water, and more than a gallon of water. A gallon of wat(U’, likV tmy 
other external object, makes its presence known to us by a set of sensa- 
tions which it excites. Ten gallons of water arc also an external object, 
making its presence known to us in a similar manner; and as we do not 
niistake ten gallons of vvater for a gallon of water, it is plain that the fiot 
of sensations is more or Jess different in the two cases, la like manner 
a gallon of water, and a gallon of wine, are two extciaial objects, making 
their presence known by two sets of sensations, which sensations are dif- 
ferent from each^ other. In the first case, however, we say that the differ- 
ence is in quantity ; in the last there is a difference in quality, while the 
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quantity of the water and of the wine is the same. WJiat is the real dis- 
tinction between the two cases? It is not wdthin the province of Logic to 
analyze it ; nor to decide whether it is susceptible of analysis or not. For 
us the following considerations are sufficient: It is evident that the sen- 
. sations I receive from the gallon of water, and those I receive from the 
gallon of wine, are not the same, that is, not precisely alike; neither are 
they altogether unlike : they are partly similar, partly dissimilar ; and that 
in which they resemble is precisely that in which alone the gallon of wa- 
ter and the ten gallons do not resemble. That in which the gallon of wa- 
ter and the gallon of wine are like each other, and in which the gallon 
and the ten gallons of water are unlike each other, is called their quan- 
tity. This likeness and unlikeness I do not pretend to explain, no more 
than any other kind of likeness or unlikeness. But my object is to show, 
that when we say of two things that they differ in quantity, just as when 
we say that they differ in quality, the assertion is always grounded on a 
difference in the sensations which they excite. NTobody, I presume, will 
say, that to see, or to lift, or to drink, ten gallons of water, does not include 
in itself a different set of sensations from those of seeing, lifting, or drink- 
ing one gallon ; or that to sec or handle a foot-rnle, and to see or handle a 
yard-measure made exactly like it, are the same sensations. I do not un- 
dertake to say what the difference in the sensations is. Every body knows, 
and nobody can tell; no more than any one could tell wliat white is to a 
person who had never had the sensation. But the difference, so far as 
cognizable by^ oijr faculties, lies in the sensations. Whatever difference 
we say there is in the things themselves, is, in this as in all other cases, 
grounded, and grounded exclusively, on a difference in the sensations ex- 
cited by them. 


VI. Attributes Conoludeb. 

§ 13. Thus, then, all the attributes of bodies which are classed under 
Quality or Quantity, are grounded on the sensations which we receive from 
those bodies, and may be defined, the powers which the bodies have of ex- 
citing those sensations. And the same general explanation has been found 
to apply to most of the attributes usually classed under the head of Rela- 
tion. They, too, are grounded on some fact or phenomenon into which the 
related objects enter as parts ; that fact or phenomenon having no moan- 
ing and no existence to us, except tlie series of sensations or oilier states 
of consciousness by which it makes itself known; and the relation being 
simply the power or capacity which the object possesses of taking pait 
along with the correlated object in the production of that series of sensa- 
tions or states of consciousness. We have been obliged, indeed, to recog- 
nize a somewhat different character in certain peculiar relations, those of 
succession and simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness. These, not being 
grounded on any fact or phenomenon distinct from the related objects 
themselves, do not admit of the same kind of analysis- But these relations, 
though not, like other relations, grounded on states of consciousness, are 
themselves states of consciousness : resemblance is nothing but our feeling 
of resemblance ; succession is nothing but our feeling of succession. Or, 
if this be disputed (and we can not, without transgressing the bounds of 
our science, discuss it here), at least our knowledge of these relations, and 
even our possibility of knowledge, is confined to those which subsist be- 
tween sensations, or other states of consciousness ; for, though we ascribe 
resemblance, or succession, or simultaneity, to objects and to attributes, it 
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is always in virtue of resemblance or succession or simultaneity in the sen- 
sations or states of consciousness -which those objects excite, and on which 
those attributes are grounded. 

§ 14. In the preceding investigation we have, for the sake of simplicity, 
considered bodies only, and omitted minds. But what we liave said, is ajv 
plicable, miitatis mutandis^ to the latter. The attributes of minds, as well 
as those of bodies, are grounded on states of feeling or consciousness. ]>ut 
in the case of a mind, wo have to consider its own states, as well as those 
which it produces in other minds. Every attribute of a mind consists either 
in being itself affected in a certain way, or affecting other minds in a certain 
way. Considered in itself, we can predicate nothing of it )>iit the series 
of its own feelings. When we say of any mind, lliat it is devout, or su))er- 
stitious, or meditative, or cheerful, wc moan tiiat tlie ideas, emotions, or 
volitions implied in those words, form a frequently recurring ]>art of the 
series of feelings, or states of consciousness, wliieirfiU u]) the sentient ex- 
istence of that mind. 

In addition, however, to those attributes of a mind wliich are groumled 
on its own states of feeling, attributes may also be ascribed to" it, in thi^ 
same manner as to a body, grounded on the feelings winch it excites iii 
other minds. A mind does not, indeed, like a body, excite sensations, hut 
it may excite thoughts or emotions. The most imiK>rtant examj>le of uttrb 
butes ascribed on this ground, is the employment of terms e.xpressive of 
approbation or blame. When, for example, we say of any ^character, or (in 
other words) of any mind, that it is admirable, we mean that the contem- 
plation of it excites the sentiment of admiration ; and indeed somewhat 
more, for the word imjilies that we not only feel admiration, hut ap}>rovc 
tlmt sentiment in ourselvevS. In some cases, under tlie semblance of a sin- 
gle attribute, two are really predicated : one of them, a states of the miud 
itself; the other, a state with which other minds are affecto<l by thinking 
of it. As when we say of any one that he is generous. Tlui word gene^ 
rosity expresses a certain state of mind, but being a term of })r:usc, it also 
expresses that this state of mind excites in us another mental slate, (railed 
approbation. The assertion made, therefore, is twofoM, and of the follow- 
ing purport; Certain feelings form habitually a part of this })(*rsou\s strn- 
tient existence; and the idea of those feelings of his, e.xcites the sentiment 
of approbation in ourselves or others. 

^ As we thus ascribe attributes to minds on the ground of ideas and emo- 
tions, so may we to bodies on similar grounds, and not soh^ly on the ground 
Ox sensations : as in speaking of the beauty of a statue ; since this attribute 
IS grounded on the peculiar feeling of pleasure which the statue produces 
in our minds ; which is not a sensation, but an emotion. 

VII. General Results. 

§ 15. Our survey of the varieties of Things which have bt'cn, or which 
are capable of being, named— wliich have beoH, or are eap.ahle of being, 
either predicated of other Things, or themselves made the suhiect of predi- 
cations — is now concluded. 

Our enumeration commenced with Feelings. TIioso we scrupulously dis- 
tinguished from the objects which excite them, and from the organs by 
which they are, or may ho supjiosed to be, conveyeiL Feelings are of four 
^rts: Sensations, Tlioughts, Emotions, and Volitions. What are called 
Ferceptions are merely a particular case of Belief, and Belief is a kind of 
thought. Actions are merely volitions followed by an effect 
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After Feelings we proceeded to Substances. These are either Bodies or 
Minds. Without catering into the grounds of the metaphysical doubts 
which have been raised concerning the existence of Matter and Mind as ob- 
jective realities, we stated as sufficient for us the conclusion in whicli the 
best thinkers are now for the most part agreed, that all we can know of 
Matter is the sensations which it gives us, and the order of occurrence of 
those sensations ; and that while the substance Body is the unknown cause 
of our sensations, the substance Mind is the unknown I’ecipient. 

The only remaining class of Namable Things is Attributes; and these 
are of three kinds, Quality, Relation, and Quantity. Qualities, like sub- 
stances, are known to us no otherwise than by the sensations or other 
states of consciousness which they excite: and while, in compliance with 
common usage, we have continued to speak of them as a distinct class of 
Things, we showed that in predicating them no one means to predicate any 
thing but those sensations or states of consciousness, on which they maybe 
said to be grounded, and by which alone they can be defined or described. 
Relations, except the simple cases of likeness and unlikeness, succession 
and simultaneity, are similarly grounded on some fact or phenomenon, that 
is, on some series of sensations or states of consciousness, more or less 
complicated. The third species of Attribute, Quantity, is also manifestly 
grounded on something in our sensations or states of feeling, since there is 
an indubitable difference in the sensations excited by a larger and a smaller 
bulk, or by a greater or a less degree of intensity, in any object of sense or 
of consciousness. All attributes, therefore, are to us nothing but either' 
our sensations and other states of feeling, or something inextricably im 
volvcd therein; and to this even the peculiar and simple relations just ad- 
verted to are not exceptions. Those peculiar relations, however, are so im- 
portant, and, even if they might in strictness be classed among states of 
consciousness, are so fundamentally distinct from any other of those states, 
that it would be a vain subtlety to bring them under that common desorij)- 
tion, and it is necessary that they should be classed apart.’*' 

As the^ result, therefore, of our analysis, we obtain the following as an 
enumeration and classification of all Namable Things : 

1st. Feelings, or States of Consciousness. 

2d. The Minds which experience those feelings. 

Sd, The Bodies, or extei*nal objects whicli excite certain of those feelings; 
together with the^ powers or proiienies whereby they excite them ; these 
latter (at least) being included rather in compliance with common opinion, 
and because their existence is taken for granted in the common language 
from which I can not prudently deviate, than because the recognition of 
such powers or properties as real existences appears to ho warranted by a 
sound philosophy, 

4th, and last. The Successions and Co-existences, the Likenesses and XJn- 
likenesses, between feelings or states of consciousness. Those relations, 
when considered as subsisting between other things, exist in reality only 
between the states of consciousness which those things, if bodies, excite, if 
minds, either excite or experience. 

an* (Logic, i., 49) defines attributes as “points of community among classes.” 

inis deimition expresses well one point of view, but is liable to the objection that it applies 
only to tlie iitfrihutcs of classes ; though an object, unique in its kind, may be said to have at- 
tributes Moreover, the definition is not ultimate, since the points of community themselves 
admit of, and require, further analysis ; and Mr. Bain does analyze them into resemblances in 
the sensations, or other states of consciousness excited by the object. 

5 
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This, until a better can he suggested, may serve as a substitute for tlie 
Categories of Aristotle considered as a classification of Existences. The 
practical application of it will appear when we commence the inquiry into 
the Import of Propositions ; in other words, w^hen wo inquire what it is 
which the mind actually believes, when it gives what is called its assent to 
a proposition. 

These four classes comprising, if the classification be correct, all Nninable 
Things, these or some of them must of course compose the signification of 
all names; and of these, or some of them, is made up whatever W(‘ call a 
fact. 

For distinction’s sake, every fact which is solely composed of feelings or 
states of consciousness considered as such, is often called a l^sychological 
or Subjective fact; while every fact which is composed, either wliolly or in 
part, of something different from these, that is, of substances ami attri- 
butes, is called an Objective fact. We may say, tlicn, tliat every objective 
fact is grounded on a corresponding subjective one ; and lias no meaning 
to us (apart from the subjective fact which corres])onds to it), except as tx 
name for the unknown and inscrutable process by which that subjective or 
psychological fact is brought to pass. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OP PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 1. In treating of Propositions, as already in treating of Names, some 
considerations of a comparatively elementary nature respecting tludr form 
and varieties must be premised, before ontoVing upon that analysis of tlu» 
import conveyed by them, which is the real subject and puvpt)so of this 
preliminary book. 

A proposition, wo have before said, is a portion of discourse in wliich a 
predicate is affirmed or denied of a subject. A predicate and a Knl)jt‘c<t are 
all that is necessarily required to make up a proposition: hut as we'ean not 
conclude from merely seeing two names put together, that they two a prciH-. 
cate and a subject, that is, that one of tliein is intcndctl to afilrmcsl or 
denie(l of the other, it is necessary that there should bo some mode or form 
of indicating that such is the intention; some sign to distinguisli a ju’ctli- 
cation from any other kind of discourse. Tins is sometiimss done by a 
slight alteration of one of the words, called an inflcHhu ; us when w<» suv, 
Eire burns; the change of the second word from burn to btrnt^t showing 
that we mean to affirm the predicate burn of the subject fin*. Hut this 
lunction is more commonly fulfilled by the word ts, when an affirmation is 
intendotl, w woi!, when a, negation; or hy soino other part of tlie verlj to he, 
Ihe woril which thus serves the purpose of a sign of jireiHeatioti is called, 
as We formerly obsorveil, the coituht. It is important that lliere should ho 
uo itiilisliiie.tness in our conception of the nature and ofliee of the copula; 
tor confused notions respecting it are among the causes which have spread 
clues iwrverted its sjieculatimm into logoina- 

_ It is apt to be_ supposed that the coimla is something more than n more 
sign of predicatipn; that it also signifies existence. In the proposition, 
Socrates IS just, it may seem to be implied not only that the qualify 
cun bo, ufiirmod of Socrates, but moreover that Socrates that is to say, 
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exists. This, howovor, oiily shows that there is an ambiguity in the word 
IS ; a word which not only performs the function of the copula in affirma- 
tions, but has also a meaning of its own, in virtue of which it may itself be 
made the predicate of a proposition. That the emjaloynient of it ns a cop- 
ula does not necessarily include the affirmation of existence, ap])ears from 
such a proposition as this, A centaur is a fiction of the poets ; where it can 
not possibly be implied that a centaur exists, since the proposition itself ex- 
pressly asserts that the thing has no real existence. ' 

Many volumes might be filled with the frivolous speculafions concerning 
the nature of Being {to ov, oi»cr/a, Ens, Entitas, Essentia, and' the like), which 
have arisen from overlooking this double meaning of the word to he/ from 
supposing that when it signifies to exist, and when it signmes to he some 
specified thing, as to be a man, to be Socrates, to he seen or spoken of, to be 
<a phantom, even to be a nonentity, it must still, at bottom, answer to the 
same idea; and that a meaning must be found for it wffiich shall suit all 
these cases. ^ The fog whicli rose from this narrow spot diffused itself at 
an early period over the whole surface of metaphysics. Yet it becomes 
us not to triumph over the great intellects of Plato and Aristotle because 
we are now able to preserve ourselves from many errors into whicli they, 
IDerhaps inevitably, fell. The firo-teazer of a modern steam-engine produces 
by Ills exertions far greater effects than Milo of Crotona could, but he is 
not therefore a stronger man. The Greeks seldom knew any language but 
their own. This rendered it far more difficult for them than it is'for us, to 
acquire a readiness in detecting ambiguities. One of the advantages of 
having accurately studied a plurality o"f languages, especially of those lan- 
guages which eminent thinkers have used as the vehicle of their thoughts, 
is tlie practical lesson we learn respecting the ambiguities of words, by find- 
ing that the same word in one language corresponds, on different occasions, 
to different words in another. When not thus exercised, even the strong- 
est understandings find it difficult to believe that things which have a com- 
mon name, have not in some respect or other a common nature ; and often 
expend much labor very unprofitably (as was frequently done by the two 
philosophers just mentioned) in vain attempts to discover in what this com- 
mon nature consists. But, the habit once formed, intellects much inferior 
arc capable of detecting even, ambiguities which are common to many lan- 
guages: and it is surprising that the one now under consideration, though 
it exists in the modern languages as well as in the ancient, should have 
been overlooked by almost all authors. The quantity of futile speculation 
which had been caused by a misapprehension of the nature of tlie copula, 
was liinted at by Hobbes ; but Mr. James Mill’s* was, I believe, the first who 
distinctly characterized the ambiguity, and pointed out how many errors in 
the received systems of philosophy it has had to answer for. It has, indeed, 
misled the moderns scarcely less than the ancients, though their mistakes, 
because our understandings are not yet so comifiotely emancipated from 
their infiuenoe, do not appear equally irrational. 

We shall now briefly review the principal distinctions which exist among 
propositions, and the technical terms most commonly in use to express 
those distinctions. 

§ proposition being a portion of discoxirso in which something is 
affirmed or denied of something, the first division of propositions is into 


* Analysis of the Bkman Mind^ i., 12C et seq. 
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affirmative and negative. An affirmative proposition is that in whicli tlie 
predicate is affinniicl of the subject; as, CiBsar is dead. A negative projv 
osition is that in \thich the predicate is denied of the subject; as, Ciesar 
is not dead. The' copula, in this last species of proposition, consists of 
the words is noif, .which are tlio sign of negation; is being the sign of 
amrmation. 

Some logicians^ among whom may be mentioned Hobbes, slate this dis- 
tinction differently ; they recognize only one form of copula, v.s‘, and attacli 
the negative sigh to the predicate. < “ Cmsar is dead,” and “ Caesar is not 
dead,” according to these writers, arc propositions agreeing not in the sul;- 
ject and predicate, but in the subject' only. They do not consider <lead,” 
but ''not dead,” to be the predicate of the second proi)osition, and they ae- 
cordingly define a negative proposition to be one in wliicli the predicaU' is 
a negative name. The jioint, though not of much ]n*actioal moment, d(*- 
serves notice as an example (not uiifrcquent in logic) where by means (d' 
an apparent simplification, but which is merely verbal, matters are made 
more complex than before. The notion of these writca*s was, that th(‘v 
could get‘rid of the distinction between affirming and denying, by treating 
every oasG.^of denying as the affirming of a negative name. " l>ut wliat is 
meant by a negative name? A name expressive of the ahsenee of an attri- 
bute. So tliat wlion w’e affirm a negative name, what we are really predi- 
cating is absence and not presence; wo arc asserting not that any thing is, 
but that something is not; to express which operation no word seems so 
in-oper as the word denying. The fundamental distinction is between a 
fact and the non-oxistenco of that fact; between seeing somctliing an<l 
not seeing it, between Omsar’s being dead and his not being ileud ; and if 
this were a merely verbal distinction, the generalization which brings both 
within the same form of assertion would bo a real simpllHcation : the tlis- 
tinction, however, being real, and in tho facts, it is the genera lizn lion (*on- 
founding the distinction tliat is merely verbal; and tends to obstmre tiu^ 
subject, by treating tlio cliiTporeiioc between two kinds of truths as if it were 
only a difference between two kinds of words. To j)ut things together, 
and to i>ut them or keep them asunder, will remain diffenmt operations' 
whatever tricks we may play with language. 

A remark of a similar nature may be apjdied to most of those distinc- 
tions among propositions which are said to have reference to their madaiU 
t\( ; as, difference of tense or time; the sun did rise, the sun is rising, tin* 
snu wll rise. These differences, lik^ that between affirmalion and‘n<g^‘i- 
t ion, might be glossed over by considering the incident of time as a nuun* 
modification of tlie predicato: thus, The sun is an object nV,'??, The 

sun is (in object now rising^ The sun is an object to rise hereafter. But tlie 
simplification would be merely verbal. Fast, present, and future, <lo wal 
constitute so many different kiiids of idsing; they are designations bt‘h>ng-. 
mg to tlie event asserted, to the snii^s rising to-day. Thev affect, n<U, tlie 
pijcdioate, but the ^applicability of the predicate to the pafti<;ulur subject. 

. ^ affirm, to be past, present, or future, is not what the subject 

signifies, nor what the predicate signifies, but spocificnlly and expressly 
vhat the prctlication signifies; what is exjiresstnl only hy the proposition 
as such, and not by intlier or both of the terms. Therefore the ciroum- 
stance of time is jn’ojKirly consiilered as atta<-.hing to the copula, which is 
the sign of predicaiion, and not to the predieati*. If tlie same can not be 
said of such niotlilicalions as these, Cmsar ^nai/ be dead; Cmsar i& perh(i)>a 
dead ; it is possible limt Ctesar is dead ; it is only beotiuso these fall alto- 
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gotlier undei* another head, being properly assertions net of any thing re- 
lating to the fact itself, but of the state of our own mind in regard to it; 
namely, our absence of disbelief of it. Thus “ Caesar may be dead” means 
“ I am not sure that Caesar is alive.” 

§ 3. The next division of propositions is into Simple and Complex; more 
(^y Pi'ofessor Bain*) termed Compound. A simple proposition is 
that in which one predicate is affirmed or denied of one subject. A com- 
pound proposition is that in which there is more than one predicate, or 
more than one subject, or both. 

At first sight this division has the air of an absurdity; a solemn distinc- 
tion of things into one and more than one; as if we were to divide horses 
into single liorses and teams of horses. And it is true that what is called 
a complex (or compound) proposition is often not a proposiboii at all, but 
several propositions, held together by a conjunction. Such, for example, is 
this: Cmsar is dead, and Brutus is alive: or even this, Cmsar is dead, hut 
Brutus is alive. There are here two distinct assertions ; and we might as 
well call a street a complex house, as these two propositions a complex 
proposition. It is true that the syncategorematic words a 7 id and lict have 
a meaning; but that meaning is so far from making the two propositions 
one, that it adds a third proposition to them. All particles are abbrevia- 
tions, and generally abbreviations of propositions; a kind of short-hand, 
whereby something which, to be expressed fully, would have required a 
proposition or a series of propositions, is suggested to the mind at once. 
Thus the words, Cmsar is dead and Brutus is alive, are equivalent to these: 
Cajsar is dead ; Brutus is alive ; it is desired that the two preceding prop- 
ositions should be thought of together. If the words were, Cc^sar is dead, 
but Brutus is alive, the sense would be equivalent to the same three propo- 
sitions together with a fourth ; between the two preceding propositions 
there exists a contrast :” viz., either between the two facts themselves, or 
between the feelings with which it is desired that they should be regarded. 

In the instances cited the two propositions are kept visibly distinct, each 
subject having its separate predicate, and each predicate its separate sub- 
ject. For brevity, however, and to avo’d repetition, the propositions are 
often blended together : as in this, Peter and James preached at Jerusa- 
lem and in Galilee,” which contains four propositions : Peter preached at 
Jerusalem, Peter preached in Galilee, James preached at Jerusalem, James 
preached in Galilee. 

We^ have seen that when the two or more propositions comprised in 
what is called a complex proposition are stated absolutely, and not under 
any condition or proviso, it is not a proposition at all, but a plurality of 
propositions ; since what it expresses is not a single assertion, but several 
assertions, which, if true when joined, are true also when sei>arated. But 
there is a kind of proposition which,' though it contains a plurality of sub- 
jects and of predicates, and may be said in one sense of the w'ord to con- 
sist of several propositions, contains but one assertion ; and its truth does 
not at all imply that of the simple propositions which compose it. An ex- 
ample of this is, when the simple propositions are connected by the parti- 
cle or; as, either A is B or O is B ; or by the particle if; as, A is B if C 
is D. In the former case, the proposition is called di^unctive^ in the lat- 
ter, conditional: the name hypotheticctl was originally common to both. 


Logic, i., 85. 
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As has been well remarked by Archbishop Whately and others, tlm dis' 
juuctive form is resolvable into the conditional; every disjunctive proposi- 
tion being equival<^ait to two or nioi'e conditional ones. Either A is B (jr 
C is D,” means, “ 'f A is not B, C is D; and if C is not D, A is IV All 
hypothetical propc sitions, therefore, though disjunctive in form, are condi- 
tional in meaning; and tlie words hypothetical and conditional may be, as 
indeed they generally arc, used synonymously. Propositions in wliich the 
assertion is not dependent on a condition, are said, in the language of logi- 
cians, to be categorlcaL 

A hypotheticrd proposition is not, like the pretended com})lcx: proposi- 
tions whicl) Ave previously considered, a more aggregation of siinide jiropo- 
sitioiis. The s’mplc propositions whicli form part "of the words in which 
it is couched, ronn no part of the assertion whicli it conveys. When we 
say, If the Krran conies from (rod, Mohammed is tlio ])rophet of (rod, wo 
do not intend to affirm either that the Koran does come from (}od, or that 
Mohammed is really his prophet. Neither of these simple propositions may 
he true, and yet the truth of the hypothetical proposition may be indis- 
putable. What is asserted is not the truth of either of the propositions, 
ljut the inferribility of the one from the other. What, then, is the subject^ 
and what the predicate of the hypothetical proposition? “The Koran” 
is not the subject of it, nor is “Mohammed:” for nothing is affirmed or de- 
nied either of the Koran or of Mohammed. The real subject of the pred- 
ication is the entire proposition, “Mohammed is the prophet of God f and 
the affirmation is, that this is a legitimate inference from the* proposi- 
tion, “ The Koran comes from G-od,” The subject and predicate, therefore, 
of a hypothetical proposition are names of propositions. The subject is 
some one proposition. ^ The predicate is a general relative name applicable 
to propositions; of this form — “an inference from so and so.” A fresh 
instance is hero afforded of the remark, that particles are abbreviations; 
since “^/’A is B, 0 is D,” is^ound to bo an abbreviation of tlie follow- 
ing: “The proposition C is D, is a legitimate inference from the proposi- 
tion A is B.” ^ ^ 

The distinction, therefore, between hypothetical and categorical i)roposi- 
tions is not so ^reat as it at first appears. In the conditional, as well as in 
the categorical form, one predicate is affirmed of one subject, and no more: 
but a conditional proposition is a proposition concerning a ])rop<isi(it>n; 
tlie subject of the assertion is itself an assertion. Nor is this a propt*rly 
peculiar to hypothetical propositions. There are other classes of assertions 
coiicorning propositions. Like other things, a proposition lias attributes 
which may be predicated of it. The attribute predicated of it in a hy])()- 
thctical proposition, is tliat of being an inference from a certain other jn'op- 
osition. But this is only one of many attributes that might ho ])rodic‘ate(l. 
We may sjy, That the whole is greater than its part, is an axiom in matii- 
eniatiijs ; lhat the Holy (rhost proceeds from the Eatlier alone, is a tenet 
of the Gri’cok Church : The doctrine of the divine right of kings was re- 
nounced by Parliament at tlie Revolution: The infalliliility of the Pope 
has no countenance from Scripture. In all these (*.asos tlii^ sulm‘ct of the 
predication is an entire proposition. That which these different predicates 
are affirmed of, is p7*oposition/^ the whole is greater Uian its part;” the 
propodtion^ “ the Holy (4ho8t procoetls from thc'Fatlier alone the 
sition^ “ kings have a divine right the propof^itmi^ “ the I^ope is infallible.” 

Seeing, then, tliat there is much less differenoo between hypothetical 
propositions and any others, than one might be led. to imagine from their 
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form, W€ should bo at a loss to account for the conspicuous position which 
they have been selected to fill in treatises on logic, if we did not remem- 
ber that what they predicate of a proposition, namely, its being an inference 
fipm something else, is precisely that one of its attributes with which most 
of all a logician is concerned. 

§ 4. The next'of the common divisions of Propositions is into Universal, 
Particular,^ Indefinite, and Singular : a distinction founded on the degree 
of generality in which the name, which is the subject of the proi^osition, 
is to be understood. The following are examples : 

All men are mortal — Universal. 

Bom.e men are mortal — Particular. 

Man is mortal-— Indefinite. 

Jidiiis Cmar is mortal — Singular. 

The proposition is Singular, when the subject is an individual name. 
The individual name needs not be a proper name. '^The Founder of 
Christianity was crucified,” is as much a singular proposition as Christ 
was crucified.” 

When the name which is the subject of the proposition is a general 
name, we may intend to affirm or deny the predicate, either of "all the 
things that the subject denotes, or only of some. When the predicate is 
affirmed or denied of all and each of the things denoted by the subject, 
the proposition is universal; when of some undefined portion of them only, 
it is particular.^ Thus, All men are mortal; Every man is mortal; are uni-' 
versal propositions. No man is immortal, is also a universal projiosition, 
since the predicate, immortal, is denied of each and every individual de- 
noted by the term man ; the negative proposition being exactly equivalent 
to the following, Every man is not-immortal. But '‘some men are wise,” 
“ some men are not wise,” are particular pTOpositions ; the predicate %oue 
being in the one case affirmed and in the other denied not of each and ev- 
ery individual denoted by the term man, but only of each and every one 
of some portion of those individuals, without specifying what portion ; for 
if this were specified, the proposition would be changed either into a singu- 
lar proposition, or into a universal proposition with a different subject; 
as, for instance, “ all properly instructed men are wise.” There are other 
forms of particular propositions ; as, men are imperfectly odueat.ed:” 

it being immaterial how large a portion of the subject the predicate is as- 
serted of, as long as it is left uncertain how that portion is to bo distin- 
guished from the rest.*^ 

When the form of the expression does not clearly show whether the 
general name which is the subject of the proposition is meant to stand for 
«aU the individuals denoted by it, or only for some of them, the ])ropositioii 
is, by some logicians, called Indefinite ; but this, as Archbishop Whately ob- 

* Instead of Universal and Particular as applied to propositions, Professor Bain proposes 
(Logic^ i., 81) the terms Total and Partial ; reserving tlie former pair of terms fbr their in- 
ductive meaning, the contrast between a general proposition and the particulars or individ- 
uals tiiat we derive it from.” This change in nomenclature would be attended with the further 
advantage, that Singular propositions, which in the Syllogism follow the same rules as Univer- 
sal, would be included along with them in the same class, that of Total predications. It is not 
the Subject’s denoting many things or only one, that is of importance in reasoning, it is that 
the assertion is made of the whole or a part only of what the Subject denotes. The words 
Universal and Particular, however, are so familiar and so well understood in both the souses 
mentioned by Mr. Bain, that the double meaning does not pi-oduco any material inconvenience. 
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serves, is a solecism, of the same nature as that committed by some gram 
marians when in their list of genders they enumerate the doubtful gmider. 
The speaker must mean to assert the proposition either as a universal or 
as a particular proposition, though he has failed to declare which : and it 
often happens that though the words do not show which of the two he in- 
tends, the context, or the custom of speech, supplies the deficiency. Thus 
when it is affirmed that “ Man is moital,” nobody doubts that the assci'- 
tion is intended of all human beings ; and the word indicative of universal- 
ity is commonly omitted, only because the meaning is evident without it. 
In the proposition, “ Wine is good,” it is understood with equal readiness 
though for somewhat different reasons, that the assertion is not intended* 
to be universal, but particular.* As is observed by Professor IJain.f the 
chief examples of Indefinite propositions occur “ with names of maUu'i.al 
which are the subjects sonietiines of universal, and at other times of jiartic- 
ular predication. ‘Food is chemically constituted by carbon, oxygen, etc. ’ 
is a proposition of universal quantity; tlie meaning i.s all food— all kinds 
of food. ‘Food is necessary to animal life’ is a case of i»articular (uian- 
tity ; the meaning is some sort of food, not necessarily nil sorts. ‘ hletal 
is requisite in order to strength ’ does not mean all kinds of metal. * trold 
will make a way,’ means a portion of gold.” 

When a general name stands for each and every individual which it is a 
name of, or in other words, which it denotes, it is said by logicians to bo 
distributed, or taken distributively. Thus, in the proj)ositioii,"All men are 
mortal, the subject, Man, is distributed, because mortality is affirmed of 
each and every man. The predicate, Mortal, is not distributed, because 
the only mortals who arc spoken of in the proposition arc those who liai)- 
peu to be men; while the word may, for aught that appears, and in fact 
doo.s, eomin-eliend within it an indefinite number of objects beside.s men. 
In the proposition, Some men arc mortal, botli the predicate and the sub- 
ject aic mulistiibuted. In the following, No men have wings, both the 
predicate^ and the subject are distributed. Not only is the "attriliiito of 
having wings denied of the entire class Man, but that class is severed and 
cast out from the whole of the class Winged, and not merely from some 
part of that class. 

This phraseology, which is of groat service in stating and demonstrating 
the rules of the syllogism, enables us to express very concisely the dclini- 
tions of a universal and a particular proposition. A universal' proposition 
IS tliat of which the subject is distributed ; a particular proposition is that 
of which the subject is undistributed. 

There are many more distinctions among propositions than tlioso wo 
nave jiero stated, some of them of considerable importance. But, for ox- 
plaimng and illustrating these, more suitable opportunities will occur in the 


’’' It: nia)”, liowever, bo considered as equivalent 
predicate, vi;j. : “All wine is good owd wine,” or 
constitute it wine,” 
t i,, 82 * 


to a univeinal proposition with a different 
‘ is good in respect of the qualities which 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS, 

§ 1. An inquiry into the nature of propositions must have one of two 
objects : to analyze the state of mind called Belief, or to analyze what is 
believed. All language recognizes a difference between a doctrine or opin- 
ion, and the fact of entertaining the opinion; between assent, and what is 
assented to. 

Logic, according to the conception here formed of it, has no concern 
with the nature of the act of judging or believing; the consideration of 
that act, as a phenomenon of the mind, belongs to another science. Plib 
losophers, however, from Descartes downward, and especially from tlio c»ra 
of Leibnitz and Locke, liave by no means observed this distinction ; and 
would have treated with great disrespect any attempt to analyze the im- 
port of Propositions, unless founded on an analysis of the act of Judgment. 
A proposition, they would have said, is but the expression in words of a 
Judgment. The thing expressed, not the mere verbal expression, is the 
important matter. When the mind assents to a projDOsition, it judges. 
Let us find out what the mind does when it judges, and we shall know 
what propositions mean, and not otherwise. 

Conformably to these views, almost all the writers on Logic in the last 
two centuries, whether English, German, or French, have made their the- 
ory of Propositions, from one end to the other, a theory of Judgments. 
They considered a Proposition, or a Judgment, for they used the two 
words indiscriminately, to consist in affirming or denying one idea of an- 
other. To judge, was to put two ideas together, or to bring one idea un- 
der another, or to compare two ideas, or to perceive the agreement or disa- 
greement between two ideas: and the whole doctrine of'Proposition.s, to- 
gether with the theory of Reasoning (always necessarily founded on the 
theory of Propositions), was stated as if Ideas, or Conceptions, or whatever 
other term the writer preferred as a name for mental representations gen- 
erally, constituted essentially the subject-matter and substance of those op- 
erations. 

It is, of course, true, that in any case of judgment, as for instance when 
we judge that gold is yellow, a process takes place in our minds, of which 
some one or other of these theories is a partially correct account. .Wo 
must have the idea of gold and the idea of yellow, and these two ideas 
must be brought together in our mind. But in the first place, it is evident 
that this is only a part of what takes place ; for wo may put two ideas to- 
gether without any act of belief; as when wo mei’ely imagine something, 
such as a golden mountain ; or when we actually disbelieve : for in order 
even to disbelieve that Mohammed was an apostle of God, wo must put the 
idea of Mohammed and that of an apostle of God together. To determine 
what it is that happens in the case of assent or dissent besides putting two 
ideas together, is one of the most intricate of metaphysical problems. But 
whatever the solution may be, we may venture to assert that it can have 
nothing whatever to do with the import of propositions; for this reason^ 
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that propositions (except sometimes when the mind itsclt’ is the siiLject 
treated of) are not assertions respecting our ideas of things, but assertions 
respecting llie things themselves. In order to believe that gold is yellow 
I must, indeed, have the idea of gold, and the idea of }xdlow, aiul some- 
tiling having reference to those ideas must take place in my mind; but 
mv belief lias not reference to the ideas, it has reference to tlie things. 
What I believe, is a fact relating to the outward thing, gold, and to die 
impression made ‘by tliat out\sard thing upon the human organs; not a 
fact relating to my conception of gold, which would bo a fact in my mental 
history, not a fact of external nature. It is true, that in order to believe 
this fact in external nature, another fact must take place in my mind, a 
])rocess must be performed upon my ideas; but so it must in every thing 
else that I do. I can not dig the ground unless I have the idea' of the 
ground, and of a spade, and of all the other things I am operating ujion, 
and unless I put those ideas together.* But it would be a very rhliculons 
description of digging the ground to say that it is putting one idea into an- 
other. Digging is an operation which is performed upon the things them- 
selves, though it can not be performed unless I have in my mind the ideas 
of them. And in like manner, believing is an act which has for its subject 
the facts fliomselves, though a previous mental conception of the facts is 
an indispensable condition. When I say that fire onuses lieat, do I mean 
that my idea of fire causes my idea of heat? No : I moan that the natural 
phenomenon, fire, causes tlio natural phenomenon, heat. When I mean to 
assert any thing respecting the ideas, I give them their propm‘ name, I 
call them ideas : as when I say, that a chiid’s idea of a battle is unlikt*. the 
reality, or that the ideas entertained of the Deity have a great effect on the 
characters of mankind. 

The notion that what is of primary imjiortnnco to the logician in a jirop- 
osition, is the relation between the two ideas corresponding to the subject 
and predicate (instead of tlie relation between the two p/iemwivna which 
they respectively express), seems to mo one of the most fatal errors ever 
introduced into the philosoihy of Logic; and the princijial <\ause why iho 
theory of the science has made such iiiconsiderable progress during tlu^ last 
two centuries. The treatises on Logic, and on the branches of Mtmtnl Tlii- 
iosophy connected with Logic, which have hoen produced sint‘e the intru- 
sion of tliis cardinal error, though sometimes written by men of <*xtra<>r- 
dinary abilities and altainments, almost always tacitly imply a theory that 
the investigation of truth consists in contemphiting and handling our'ideas, 
or conceptions of things, instead of the things themselves: a doctrine tan- 
tamount to the assertion, that the only mode of acquiring knowledge of 
nature is to study it at second hand, as represented in our own miiuls. 
Meanwhile, inquiries into every kind of natural phcnonuuia were in<a‘ssnnt- 
ly establishing great and fruitful truths on most important sui>pwts, by 
processes upon which tlieso views of the nature of Judgment and' Reason- 
ing threw no light, and in which they afforded no assistance whuti'ver. No 
wonder that those who knew by practical exporionoe how truths are ar- 
rived at, should deem a science futile, which consisted chiefly of siudi spec- 


* Dr. WliGwdl iPhihmphj of Discovery, p. 24a) (inestions this stntciuent, and “Aro 
\yo to sny that a mole can not dip^, the ground, except lie has an idea of the groaud. and of 
the snout and paws with which he digs it?” I do not know what passes in a moles mind, 
nor what amount of mentui apiirehcnsion may or may not accomtamy im instinctive actions! 
iint a hitman being does not use a sjiade by instinct ; and ho coruiinly could not use it unlcite 
he had knowledge ot a simdo, and of the earth which he uses it upon. 
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Illations. What has been done for the advancement of Losj-ic since these 
doctrines came into vogue, has been done not by professed logicians, but 
by discoverers in the other sciences; in whose methods of investigation 
many principles of logic, not previously thought of, have successively come 
forth into light, but who have generally committed the error of sup^})osing 
that nothing whatever was known of the art of philosophizing by the old 
logicians, because their modern interpreters have written to so little pur- 
pose respecting it. 

We have to inquire, then, on the present occasion, not into Judgment, 
but judgments; not into the act of believing, but into the thing believed. 
What is the immediate object of belief in a Proposition ? What is tlie 
matter of fact signified by it? What is it to which, when I. assert the 
proposition,! give my assent, and call upon others to give theirs? What is 
that which is expressed by the form of discourse called a Proposition, and 
the conformity of which to fact constitutes the truth of the proposition? 

§ 2. One of the clearest and most consecutive thinkers whom this coun- 
try or the world has produced, I mean Plobbes, has given the following an- 
swer to this question. In every proposition (says he) what is signified is, 
the belief of the speaker that the predicate is a name of the same thing of 
which the subject is a name; and if it really is so, the proposition is true. 
Thus the proposition. All men are living beings (he would say) is true, 
because hewg is a name of every thing of which man is a name. 

All men are six feet high, is not true, because site feet high is not a name 
of every thing (though it is of some things) of which man is a name. 

What is stated in this theory as the definition of a true proposition, must * 
be allowed to be a property which all true propositions possess. Tlio sub- 
ject and predicate being both of them names of things, if they were names 
of quite different things the one name could not, consistently with its sig- 
nification, be predicated of the other. If it be true that some men are cop- 
per-colored, it must be true — and the proposition does really assert — that 
among the individuals denoted by the name man, there are some who aro 
also among those denoted by the name copper-colored. If it bo true that 
all oxen ruminate, it must be true that all the individuals denoted by the 
name ox are also among those denoted by the name ruminating; and who- 
ever asserts that all oxen ruminate, undoubtedly does assort that this rela- 
tion subsists between the two names. 

The assertion, therefore, which, according to Hobbes, is the only ono 
made in any proposition, really is made in every proposition : and his anal- 
ysis has consequently one of the requisites for being the true one. We 
may go a step further; it is the only analysis that is rigorously true of all 
propositions without exception. What he gives as the meaning of propo- 
sitions, is part of the meaning of all propositions, and the whole meaning 
of some. This, however, only shows what an extremely minute fragment 
of meaning it is quite possible to include within the logical formula of a 
proposition. It does not show that no proposition means more. To war- 
rant us in putting together two woivls with a copula between them, it is 
really enough that the thing or things denoted by one of the names sliould 
be capable, without violation of usage, of being called by the other name also. 
If, then, this be all the meaning necessarily implied in the form of discourse 
called a Proposition, why do I object to it as the scientific definition of what 
a proposition means? Because, though the mere collocation which makes 
the proposition a proposition, conveys no more than this scanty amount of 
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meaning, that same collocation combined with other circumstances, that 
form combined with other matter^ does convey more, and the proposition 
in those other circumstances does assert more, than merely that relation 
between the two names. 

The only propositions of which Hobbes’s principle is a sufficient account, 
are that limited and unimportant class in which both the predicate and 
the subject are proper names. For, ns has already been remarked, ju’opcM* 
names have strictly no meaning; they are mere marks for individual ob^ 
jects : and when a proper name is predicated of another proper name, all 
the signification conveyed is, that both the names arc marks for the same 
object. But this is ])recisoIy what Hobbes produces as a theory of predb 
cation in general. His doctrine is a fall explanation of such predications 
as tliGse : Hyde was Clarendon, or, Tally is Cicero. It exhausts the mean^ 
ing of those propositions. But it is a sadly inadequate tlieory of any oth- 
ers. That it should ever have been thought of as such, can f)o ncooimted 
for only by the fact, that Hobbes, in common witli the other Nominalists, 
bestowed little or no attention upon the connotation of words ; and sought 
for their meaning exclusively in what they deviate: as if all names I\ad been 
(what none but proper names really are) marks put upon individuals ; and 
as if there were no difference between a proper and a general nanu‘, c‘xcept 
that the first denotes only one individual, and the last "a greater number. 

It has been seen, however, that the meaning of all names, excej)t }>roper 
names and that portion of the class of abstract names which are not conuo- 
tative, resides in the connotation. When, therefore, wo are analy/nig tlie 
ineaning of any proposition in which the predicate and the subject, or 
either of them, are connotative names, it is to the connotation of those 
terms that we must exclusively look, and not to what they denote^ ov in the 
language of Hobbes (languages so far correct) are names of. 

In asserting that the truth of a proposition depends on the conformity of 
import between its terms, as, for instance, that the proposition, Socrate.s is 
wise, is a true proposition, because Socrates and wise are names applicable 
to, or, as he expresses it, names of, the same i>erson ; it is very ixunarkable 
that so powerful a thinker should not have asked himself the question, But 
how came they to be names of the same person ? Surely not b(‘caust‘ sucdi 
was the intention of those who invented the words. When mankiml flxocl 
the ineaTiing of the word wise, they were not thinking of SocraU*R, nor, 
when his parents gave him the name of Socrates, were they thinking of 
wisdom. ^ Tlie names hap 2 >en to fit the same person because of n certain 
fact, which fact was not known, nor in being, when the names were in- 
vented. If we want to know what the fact is, wo sliall find the duo to it 
in the connotatioii of the names. 

A bird or a stone, a man, or a wise man, means simply, an object havim>* 
such and such attributes. The real meaning of the wonl man, is those nU 
tributes, and not Smith, J5rown, and the remainder of the in(Uvi<luals, The 
woi\l mortaly in like manner connotes a certain attribute or attribut(»s; and 
when we say, All men are mortal, the meaning of the proposition is, that all 
beings which possess the one set of attributes, ])ossesH also the otljer. If 
ill our experience, the attributes connoted by man are alwavs aeitompanied 
by the attribute eoimotod by mortal, it will follow as a consrunuumo, tliat 
the class man will bo wholly included in the class mortal, ami that mortal 
will be a name of all things of wliich man is a name: but why V Those 
objects arc brought umler the name, by possessing the attributes connoted 
by It: but their possession of the attributes is the real condition on which 
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the truth of the proposition depends; not their being called by the name. 
Connotative names do not precede, but follow, the attributes which they 
connote. If one attribute happens to be ahva3^s found in conjunction with 
another attribute, the concrete names ■which answer to those atti-ibiitos will 
of course be predicable of the same subjects, and may be said, in Hobbes’s 
language (in the propriety of which on this occasion I fully concur), to be 
two names for the same things. But the possibility of a concurrent appli- 
cation of the two names, is a mere consequence of the conjunction beUveoii 
the two attributes, and was, in most cases, never thought of wheii the 
names were introduced and their signification fixed. That the diamond is 
combustible, was a proposition certainly not dreamed of when the words 
Diamond and Combustible first received their meaning; and could not 
have been discovered by the most ingenious and refined analysis of the sig- 
nification of those words. It was found out by a very different process, 
namely, by exerting the senses, and learning from them, that the attribute 
of combustibility existed in the diamonds upon which the experiment w^as 
tried ; the number or character of the experiments being such, that what 
was true of those individuals might be concluded to be true of all sub- 
stances “called by the name,” that is, of all substances possessing the at- 
tributes w'hich the name connotes. Tlie assertion, therefore, \vhen ana- 
lyzed, is, that \vherever we find certain attributes, there will be found a cer- 
tain other attribute: which is not a question of tlie signification of names, 
but of laws of nature ; the order existing among phenomena. 

3. Although Hobbos’s^ theory of Predication has not, in the terms in 
which he stated it, met with a very favorable reception from subsequent 
thinkers, a theory virtually identical with it, and not by any means so 2)Gr- 
spiouously expressed, xuay almost be said to have taken the rank of an es- 
tablished opinion. The most generally received notion of Predication de- 
cidedly is that it consists in referring something to a class, i, e., either pla- 
cing an individual under a class, or placing one class under another class. 
Thus, the tDrojposition, Man is mortal, asserts, according to this view of it, 
tliat the class man is included in the class mortal “Plato is a philoso- 
pher,” asserts that the individual Plato is one of those who comi>ose llie 
class philosopher. If the proposition is negative, then instead of placing 
something in a class, it is said to exclude something from a class. Thus, 
if the following be the proposition, The elephant is not carnivorous ; what 
is asserted (according to this theory) is, that the elephant is excluded from 
the class carnivorous, or is not numbered among the things comprising that 
class. There is no real difference, except in language, between this theory 
of Predication and the theory of Hobbes. For a class is absolutely noth- 
ing but an indefinite number of individuals denoted by a general name. 
The name given to them in common, is what makes them a class. To re- 
fer any thing to a class, therefore, is to look upon it as one of the things 
which are to be called by that common name. To exclude it from a class, 
is to say that the common name is not applicable to it. 

How widely these views of predication have prevailed, is evident from 
this, that they are the basis of the celebrated dictum de ornni et mdlo. 
When the^ syllogism is resolved, by all who treat of it, into an inference 
’that wliat is true of a class is true of all things whatever that belong to the 
class ; and when this is laid down by almost all professed logicians as the 
ultimate 2)rinciple to which all reasoning owes its validity; it is clear that 
in the general estimation of logicians, the propositions of which reasonings 
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jire composed can be the expression of nothing but the process of dividing- 
things into classes, and referring every thing to its proper class. 

This theory appears to me a signal example of a logical error very often 
committed in logic, that of vcrrepoi/ Tporipov^ or explaining a thing by soino- 
tliing whidi presupposes it. When I say that snow is white, t may and 
ouglit to be thinking of snow as a class, because I am assorting a proposi- 
tion as true of all snow: but I am certainly not thinking of white objects 
as a class ; I am thinking of no white object whatever except snow, but 
only of that, and of the sensation of white which it gives me. When, in- 
deed, I have judged, or assented to the propositions, that snow is white, 
and that several other things are also white, I gradually begin to tliink of 
white objects as a class, including snow and those other things. But this 
is a conception which followed, not preceded, those judgments, and there- 
fore can not be given as an explanation of them. Instead of explaining the 
effect by the cause, this doctrine explains the cause by the effect, and is, I 
conceive, founded on a latent misconception of the nature of classitication. 

There is a sort of language yory generally prevalent in these discussions, 
which seems to suppose that classification is an arrangement and gro\i})ing 
of definite and known individuals: that when names'* were imposed, man- 
kind took into consideration all the individual objects in the universe, dis- 
tributed tliem into parcels or lists, and gave to the objects of caeli list a 
common name, repeating this operation toties quotles until tlioy had invent- 
ed all the general names of which language consists; which" having been 
once clone, if a question subsequently arises whether a certain general 
name can be truly predicated of a certain particular object, we have only 
(as it were) to read the roll of the objects upon which that name was ('con- 
ferred, and see whether the object about which the question arises is to bo 
found among them. The framers of language (it would seem to bo sup- 
posed) have prodotorminod all the objects that are to compose eacli class, 
and wo have only to refer to the* record of an antecedent decision. 

So absurd a doctrine will be owned by nobody when thus nakedly stated; 
but if the commonly received explanations of classification and naming do 
not imply this theory, it requires to bo shotvn how they admit of being^ i*ee- 
onciled with any other. 

General uauies are not marks put upon definite objects ; classes are not 
made by drawing a lino round a given number of assignable individuals. 
The objects which compose any given class are perpetually fltictuating. 
W(3 luay frame a class without knowing the individuals, or oven any of the 
individuals, of which it may bo composed; wo may do so ivhilo believing 
that no such individuals exist. If by the meaning of a general nnnie are 
to bo understood the things which it is the name, of, no general name, e.v- 
cept by accident, lias a fixed meaning at all, or ever long retains the sanut 
meaning. The only mode in which any general name has a definite mean- 
mg, is by being a name of an indefinite variety of things; namely, of all 
things, known or unknown, pavSt, present, or future, which possess certain 
detimte attributes. When, by studying not the meaning of wonis, but the 
phenomena of nature, ^vo discover that tliese attributes are possessed by 
some object not previously known to j)ossoss them (as wlum ciiemists 
found that the diamond was combustible), we include this new object in 
the class; but it did not already belong to tlio class. “We^ffacc the indi- 
vidual in the class because the proposition is true ; the proposition is not 
true because the object is i)lace(l in the class***' 

♦ Professor Bam remarks, in qualification of the statement in the text (iSoyic, i., 50), that 
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It will appear hereafterj in treating of reasoning, bow much the theory 
of that intellectual process has been vitiated by the iniluence of these erro- 
neous notions, and by the habit which they exemplify of assimilating all 
the operations of the human understanding which have truth for their ob- 
ject, to processes of mere classification and naming. Unfortunately, the 
minds which have been entangled in this net are precisely those which have 
escaped the other cardinal error commented upon in the beginning of the 
present chapter. Since the revolution which dislodged Aristotle from the 
schools, logicians may almost be divided into those who have looked uiDon 
reasoning as essentially an affair of Ideas, and those who have looked U23on 
it as essentially an affair of [Names. 

Although, however, Hobbes’s theory of Predication, according to the 
well-known remark of Leibnitz, and the avowal of Hobbes himself,'^'* renders 
truth and falsity completely arbitrary, with no standard but the will of 
men, it must not be concluded that either Hobbes, or any of the other 
thinkers who have in the main agreed with him, did in fact consider the 
distinction between truth and error as less real, or attached less importance 
to it, than other peo^^le. To suppose that they did so would argue total 
unacquaintance wiUi their other speculations. But this show's how little 
hold their doctrine possessed over their own minds. Ho j^erson, at bot- 
tom, ever imagined that there was nothing more in truth than propriety of 
expression ; than using language in conformity to a lu'cvious convention. 
When the inquiry was brought down from generals to a particular case, it 
has ahvays been acknowledged that tliere is a distinction betAveeu verbal 
and real questions; that some false jDropositions arc uttered from ignorance 
of the meaning of words, but that in others the source of the error is a 
misapprehension of things; that a person who has not the use of language 
at all may form propositions mentally, and that they may bo untruc—tliat 
is,^ he may believe as matters of fact what are not really so. Tliis last ad- 
mission can not be made in stronger terms than it is by Hobbes himself ,j 
though he will not allow such erroneous belief to be called falsity, but only 
error. And he has himself laid clown, in other places, doctrines in which 
the true theory of predication is by implication contained. Ho distinctly 

the word Class has two meanings; “the class definite, and the class indefinite. The class 
definite is an enumeration of actual individuals, as the Peers of the Realm, the oceans of the 
globe, the known planets. . . , The class indefinite is unenumerated. ISueli elassos are 
stars, planets, gold-bearing rocks, men, poets, virtuous. ... In this last acceptation of the 
word, class name and general name are identical. The class name denotes an indefinite num- 
ber of individuals, and connotes the points of community or likeness,” 

The theory controverted in the text, tacitly supposeshill classes to be definite, I have as- 
sumed them to be indefinite ; because, for the purposes of Logic, definite classes, as such, ai’C 
almost useless ; though often serviceable as means of abridged expression, CVide infra book 
iii., chap, ii.) 

* “From hence also this may be deduced, that the first truths were arbitrarily made by 
those fiiat first of aJl imposed names upon things, or received them from the imposition of oth- 
ers. For it is time (for example) that man is a living creature^ but it is for this reason, that it 
pleased men to impose both these names on the same thing .” — Computation or Zofic, chaj). 
iii. , sect. S. , 

t “Men are subject to err not only in affirming and denying, but also in perception, and in 
silent cogitation. . . Tacit errors, or the on’ors of sense and cogitation, are made by pass- 
ing from one imagination to the imo^nation of another different thing ; or by feigning that to 
be past, or future, which never was, nor ever shall be ; as when by seeing the image of the 
sun in water, we imagine the sun itself to be there; or by seeing swords, that there bus been, 
or shall be, fighting, because it uses to be so for the most part; or when fronr promises wo 
feign the mind of tlie promiser to be such and such ; or, lastly, when from any sign wo vainly 
imagine something to be signified which is not. And errors of this sort are common to all 
things that have sense .” — Computation or Logic, chap, v,, sect. 1, 
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says that general names arc given to things on account of their attributes, 
and that abstract names are the names of those attributes. “ xVbstract is 

that which in any subject denotes the cause of the concrete name 

And these causes of names are the same with the causes of our conceptions, 
namely, some power of action, or affection, of the thing conceived, which 
some call the manner by which any thing works upon our senses, but by 
most men they are called accidents. It is strange that having gone so 
far, he sliould not have gone one step further, and seen that what he calls 
the cause of tlie concrete name, is in reality the meaning of it; and that 
when wo predicate of any subject a name whioli is given beet fuse of an at- 
tribute (or, as he calls it, an accident), our object is not to affirm tlie name, 
but, by means of the name, to affirm the attribute. 

§ 4. Let the predicate be, as we have said, a connotativo term; and to 
take the simplest case first, lot the subject be a propen* nanie: sum- 

mit of Chimborazo is white.” • The word white connotes an attribute which 
is possessed by the individual object designated by the words summit of 
Chimborazo which attribute consists iii^ the pliysical fact, of its exciting 
in human beings the sensation which we call a sensation of white. It will 
be adinitted that, by asserting the proposition, we wish to communicate in- 
formation of that physical fact, and are not thinking of the names, except 
as tlie necessary means of making that communication. The meaning of 
the proposition, therefore, is, that "the individual thing denoted by the sub- 
ject, has the attributes connoted by the predicate. 

If wo now suppose the subject also to be a connotativo name, the moan- 
ing expressed by the proposition has advanced a stop further in com)>lica- 
tion. Lot ns first suppose tlio proposition to be nnivei*sal, as well us affirm- 
ative: ^^All men are mortal.” In this case, as in the last, what the propo- 
sition asserts (or expresses a belief of) is, of course, that the obje(*.ts <le- 
noted by the subject (man) possess the attributes connoted by the preili- 
cato, (mortal). ^ Jhit the characteristic of this case is, that the objects are 
no longer indimkcally designated. They are pointed out only by some of 
their attributes : they are the objects called men, that is, posst'sslng the at- 
tributes connoted by the name man; and the only thing known 'of them 
may be those attributes: indeed, as the pi’opositiou is general, and the ob- 
jects denoted by tho^ subject arc therefore indefinite in number, most, of 
them are not known individually at all. The assertion, tberofore, is not, us 
before, that the attributes which the predicate connotes are ])ossesstsl by 
any given individual, or by any number of individuals previously known as 
•iohn, ihomas, etc., but that those attributes are possessed by each and ev- 
ery individual possessing certain other attributes; that whatever has the 
attributes connoted by the subject, lias also those connoted by tlie j)re<li- 
cate; that the latter set of attributes coyistarUh/ accoynjnmu tlie, former set. 
Wliatevcr lias the attributes of man has the atlribiUc of mortality; mortal- 
ity constantly accompanies the attributes of man.f 

* Oliftp. iii., soot. a. 

t To the preceaiiig statement it has been objected, that ‘‘ we naturally construe the subject 
or a proposition m its extension, and the predicate (which thei’ctbre may be an adjective) iu 
Its intension C<‘onnotation) ; and that conse<pieiitly co-existenoe of attrilnitcH docs not, nnv 
move than the opposite theory of c<iuation of gnmps, corrcs]>ond with the living proeesscs of 
taonght and language. I acknowledge the distinction here drawn, which, indeed, 1 hud mv- 
self hud down and exemplified a few pages back (p. 77). lint though it is true that wo nut- 
uraily conatruo tlie subject of a proposition in its extonsiou,'^ this extension, or in other 
words, the extent of the class denoted by the uamtj, is not apprehended or indicated directly. 
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If it be remembered that every attribute is grounded on some fact or 
phenomenon, either of outward sense or of inward consciousness, and that 
to an attribute is another phrase for being the cause of, or forming 

part of, the fact or phenomenon upon which the attribute is grounded ; we 
may add one more step to complete the analysis. The proposition which 
asserts that one attribute always accompanies another attribute, I'eally as- 
serts thereby no other thing than this, that one phenomenon always accom- 
panies another phenomenon ; insomuch that where we find the latter, we 
have assurance of the existence of the former. Thus, in the proposition. 
All men are mortal, the word man connotes the attributes which we ascribe 
to a certain kind of living creatures, on the ground of certain phenomena 
which they exhibit, and which are partly physical phenomena, namely the 
impressions made on our senses by their bodily form and structure, and 
partly mental phenomena, namely the sentient and intellectual life which 
tliey have of their own. All this is understood when we utter the word 
man, by any one to whom the meaning of the word is known. Now, when 
we say, Man is mortal, we mean that wherever these various physical and 
mental phenomena are all found, there we have assurance that the other 
physical and mental phenomenon, called death, will not fail to take place. 
The proposition does not affirm when^ for the connotation of the word 
mortal goes no further than to the occnrrence of the phenomenon at some 
time or other, leaving the particular time undecided. 

§ 5. We have already proceeded far enough, not only to demonstrate the 
error of Hobbes, but to ascertain the real import of by far the most numer- 
ous class of propositions. The object of belief in a proposition, wlien it 
asserts any thing more than the meaning of words, is generally, as in the 
cases which we have examined, either the co-existence or the soc^uence of 
two phenomena. At the very commencement of our inquiry, wo found that 
every act of belief implied two Things : we have now ascertained what, in 
the most frequent case, these two things are, namely, two Phenomena; in 
other words, two states of consciousness; and what it is which the propo- 
sition affirms (or denies) to subsist between them, namely, either succession 
or co-existence. And this case includes innumerable instances which no 
one, previous to reflection, would think of referring to it. Take the follow- 
ing example : A generous person is worthy of honor. Who w^ould expect 
to recognize here a case of co-existence between phenomena? But so it is. 
The attribute which causes a person to be termed generous, is ascribed to 
him on the ground of states of his mind, and particulars of his conduct: 
both are }>henomena: the former are facts of internal consciousness; the 
latter, so far as distinct from the former, are physical facts, or perceptions 
of the senses. Worthy of honor admits of a similar analysis. Honor, as 
here used, means a state of approving and admiring emotion, followed on 
occasion by corresponding outwai'd acts. ‘‘ Worthy of honor” connotes all 
this, together with our approval of the act of showing honor. All these 
are phenomena ; states of intemal consciousness, accompanied or followed 

physical facts. When we say, A generous person is worthy of honor, 

It is both apprehended and indicated solely through the attributes. In the “living processes 
of thought and language” the extension, though in this case really thought of (which in the 
case of the predicate it is not), is thought of only through the medium of what my acute and 
courteous critic terms the “intension.” 

For further illustrations of this subject, see JExamtTiation o/' Sir TP^illicini SaitiiltovCs JPM-* 
losophy^ chap. xxii. 
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we fiffivm co-cxistence between the two complicated phenomena connoted 
by the t^vo terms respectively. We affirm, that wherever and whenever 
the inward feelings and outward facts implied in the word generosity 
have place, then and there the existence and manifestation of an imvard 
feeling, honor, would be followed in our minds by another inward feeling, 
approval. 

After the analysis, in a former chapter, of the import of names, many 
examples are not needed to illustrate the import of propositions. Wlien 
there is any obscurity, or difficulty, it does not lie in the meaning of the 
[)ropositioii, but in the meaning of the names which compose it"; in the 
extremely complicated connotation of many words; the immense luulutmle 
and prolonged series of facts which often constitute the phenomenon con- 
noted by a name. But where it is seen what the phenomenon is, there is 
seldom any difficulty in seeing that the assertion conveyed by the proposi- 
tion is, the co-existetice of one such phenomenon with another ; or the suc- 
cession of one such phenomenon to another: so that where the one is found, 
we may calculate on finding the other, though perhaps not conversely. 

This, however, though the most common, is not the only meaning" which 
propositions are ever mtended to convey. In the first place, se([uenees and 
co-existences are not only asserted respecting Phenomena ; we make pi\>po- 
sitions also respecting those hidden causes of phenomena, which are namc'd 
substances and attributes. A substance, however, being to us nothing but 
either that which causes, or that which is conscious of, iffionomeua ; and the 
same being true, vmtancKs, of attributes; no assertion can be made, 

at least with a iiieaning, concerning these unknown and unknowable en- 
tities, except in virtue of tho Phenomena by which alone tliey manii\‘Ht 
themselves to our faculties. When we say Socrates was contcin|H)rary witli 
the Peloponiicsiaa war, the foundation of this assertion, as of all assertions 
concerning substances, is an assertion concerning the pbenonuma which 
they exhibit— namely, that the series of facts by which Socrates tnani Tested 
himself to mankind, and tho series of mental states which constituted his 
sentient existence, went on simnltanoonsly with tlie series of facts known 
by the name of the Peloponnesian war. Still, tho proposition as c<mun<mly 
understood does not assert that alone; it asserts that tho Thing in itst'lf, 
the Socrates, was existing, and doing or e.xperioncing those vari- 

ous facts during the same time. * Cb-cxistence and sequence, thiu'erore, may 
be affirmed or denied not only between phenoTuena, but botw<H‘n noumtmn, 
or between a noutnenon and phenomena. And both of noumeuii ami of 
phenomena we may affirm simple existence. But whut is a nournon<mV 
An nnknowm cause. In affirming, therefore, tho existetme of a noutnenon, 
we affirm causation. Here, therefore, are two additional kinds of fact, 
capable of being asserted in a proposition. Besides the propositiotis which 
assert Se({uoncc or Co-ex isteiicc, there are some which assert simjde Exist- 
ence and others assert Causation, which, subject to tlie explanations 

^ Professor Rain, iu liis Lo^io. (i., Soti), cxcludGa liixistenco from the list, ('oj)sitleriiiif it ns a 
mere nnmo. All propoKitions, lio says, which prodiratc mere oxistenro ‘^nro more nr loss ul>- 
hrcviat(.<|, or el hplical : wlieu fully expressed they full nvder eitlier cnn‘xist<.iH‘ti .,r soueeHsinn. 
Wlmn wu siiy there y.T7A'/.9 ii conspiraey for n partieulur purpose, wt* tiiur ut the prestsnt 
time a hmty of men have formed tliomselvos into u society for a particular which is a 

j^inplcx ulnrniiition, rcsolya))le into propositions of co-existence and snecesrUm (a,s cansatiou). 
Ihe assertion that the tlodo does not exist, points ti» the fact that this luumul, onea knonn in 
a certain place, has disappeared or hccorne extinct; is no longer associated with the loculirv j 
an winch may bo hotter stilted without tho use of the verb ‘ exist.' Timvo b a dobated inicw- 
tion— Does an ether but tho concrete form would bo this — *Aro hmt and light and 
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which will follow in the Third Book, must be considered provisionally as a 
distinct and peculiar kind of assertion. 

§ 6, To these four kinds of matter-of-fact or assertion, must bo added 
a hfth, Resemblance. This was a species of attribute which we found it 
impossible to analyze; for which no J^imdameiitumy distinct from tlie ob- 
jects themselves, could be assigned. Besides propositions which assert a 
sequence or co-existence between two phenomena, there are therefore also 
propositions which assert resemblance between them; as, This color is like 
that color ; The heat of to-day is egital to the heat of yesterday. It is 
true tliat such an assertion might with some plausibility be brought within 
the description of an affirmation of sequence, by considering it as an asser- 
tion that the simultaneous contemplation of the two colors is followed by 
a specific feeling termed tlie feeling of resemblance. But there would be 
nothing gained by incumbering ourselves, especially in this place, with a 
generalization which may be looked upon ns strained. Logic does not un- 
dertake to analyze mental facts into their ultimate elements. Resemlilance 
between two phenomena is move intelligible in itself than any explnimtion 
could make it, and under any classification must remain specifically distinct 
from the ordinary cases of sequence and co-existcnce. 

It is sometimes said, that all propositions whatever, of which the pi’ed- 
icate is a general name, do, in point of fact, affirm or deny resemblance. All 
snch propositions affirm that a thing belongs to a class; but things being 
classed together according to their resemblance^ every thing is of course 
classed with the things which it is supposed to resemble most; and thence, 
it may be said, when we affirm that Gold is a metal, or that Socrates is a 
man, the affirmation intended is, that gold resembles other metals, and Soc- 

other radiant influences propagated by an ethereal medium diffused in space which is a pron- 
oflition or causation. In like manner the question of the Existence of a Deity pan not be dis- 
cussed in that form. It is properly a question as to the First Cause of tlio Universe, and as to 
the continued exertion of that Cause in providential superintendence.” (i., 407.) 

^ Mr. Bain thinks it ‘‘fictitious and unmeaning language” to carry up the classification of 
Nature to one stmimum genus^ Being, or that which Exists ; since nothing can be perceived or 
api)rehendcd but by way of contrast with something else (of which important truth, under the 
name of Daw of Relativity, he has been in our time the principal expounder and champion), 
and we have no other class to oppose to Being, or fact to contrast with Existence. 

I accept fully Mr. Baines Law of Relativity, but I do not undei'stand bv it that to enable us 
to apprehend or be conscious of any fact, it is necessary that wc should contrast it with some 
other positive fact. The antithesis necessary to consciousness need not, I conceive, be an an- 
tithesis between two positives j it may be between one positive and its negative. Hobbes was 
undoubtedly right when he said that a single sensation indefinitely prolonged would cease to be 
felt at all \ but simple intermission, without other change, would restore it to consciousness. 
In order to he conscious of heat, it is not necessary that we should pass to it from cold ; it 
suffices that we should pass to it from a state of no sensation, or from a sensation of some other 
kincl.^ The relative opposite of Being, considered as a summum genus, is Nonentity, or 
Nothing j and we have, now and then, occasion to consider and discuss things merely in con- 
trast with Nonentity. 

_ I grant that the decision of questions of Existence usually if not always depends on a pre- 
vious question of either Causation or Co-existence. But Existence is nevertheless a different 
thing from Causation or Co-existence, and can be predicated apart from them. The meaning 
of the abstract name Existence, and the connotation of the concrete name Being, consist, like 
the meaning of all other names, in sensations or states of consciousness : their peculiarity is 
that to exist, is to excite, or be capable of exciting, any sensations or states of consciousness : 
no matter ^vhat, but it is indispensable that there should be some. It was from overlooking 
this tliat Hegel, finding that Being is an abstraction reached by thinking away all particular 
attributes, arrived at the self-contradictory proposition on which he founded all his philosophv, 
that Being is the same as Nothing. It is really the name of Something, taken in tho most 
comprehensive sense of the word. 
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rates other men, more nearly than they resemble the objects contained in 
any other of the classes co-ordinate with these. 

There is some slight degree of foundation for this remark, but no more 
than a slight degree. The arrangement of things into classes, such as the 
class metal^ or the class is grounded indeed on a resemblance among 
the things which are placed in the same class, but not on a mere generiS 
resemblance: the resemblance it is grounded on consists in the possession 
by all those things, of certain common peculiarities; and those peculiarities 
it is which the terms connote, and which the propositions consequently as- 
sert; not the resemblance. For though when I say, CtoIcI is a metal, 1 say 
by implication that if there bo any other metals it must resemble tlicm, yet 
if tliore were no other metals I might still assert the pro]>ositiou with the 
same meaning as at present, namely, that gold has the various properties 
implied in the word metal; just as it might bo said, Christians are men,, 
even if there were no men who were not Christians. Propositions, tliere- 
fore, in which objects arc referred to a class because they possess the attri- 
butes constituting the class, are so far from assorting nothing but resem- 
blance, that they do not, properly speaking, assert resemblance at all. 

But we remarked some time ago (and the reasons of tlie remark will be 
more fully entered into in a subsequent Book*) that there is sometimes a 
convenience in extending the boundaries of a class so as to include things 
which possess in a very inferior degree, if in any, some of the characteris- 
tic properties of the class — provided they resemble that class more than 
any other, insomuch that the general propositions which are true of the 
class, will be nearer to being true of those things than any otlier c([ually 
general propositions. For instance, there are substances called metals 
which have very few of the properties by which metals are commonly rec- 
ognized ; and almost every groat family of plants or animals has a few anom- 
alous genera or species on its borders, which are admitted into it by a sort 
of courtesy, and concerning which it has been matter of discussion to what 
family they properly belonged. Kow when the class-name is ])redioated of 
any object of this description, wo do, by so predicating it, affirm rt‘scm- 
blance and nothing more. And in order to be scrupulously correct it ought 
to be said, that in every case in which we predicate a geiim-al name, weltf- 
finn, not absolutely that the object possesses the properties designated by 
tlie name, but that it possesses those properl.ies, or if it <1o(ss not, a't 

any rale rescMubles the things which do so, more tlum it rcsem}^l(‘S any (Uli- 
or things. En most cases, however, it is uunocossary to sii})j><)se any sucii 
alteruativo, the latter of the two grounds being very sclilom that on which 
the assertion is made: and when it is, there is generally some sliglit differ- 
ence in the form of the expression, as, This species (or genus) VAConmhr- 
ed, or 7}iui/ be ranked, as belonging to such and such a family : we sliould 
hardly say positively that it does belong to it, xinless it possessed unequiv- 
ocally tlio properties of which the class-name is scientifically significant. 

Ihcre i.s still anothor exceptional case, in which, though the'j)n>iiicate is 
tho naino of a class, yet in predicating it wo affinn nothing bat resemblance, 
the class heing founded not on roseinhlanoo in any given" partionlai-, but on 
general unanalyzablo resemblance. Tho classes in (jucstlon are those into 
^yhlch our simple sensations, or other simple feelings, are divided. Hensa- 
tion.s of vyhito, for instance, are clas.sccl together, not hecanse wo can take 
them to pieces, and say they arc alike in this, and not alike in that, but be- 


* Book iv,, chap, vii. 
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cause we feel them to be alike altogether, though in different degrees. 
Wiieii, therefore, I say, The color I saw yesterday was a white col(?r, or, 
The sensation I feel is one of tightness, in both cases the attribute I affirm 
of the color or of the other sensation is mere resemblance — simple likeneas 
to sensations which I have had before, and which have had those names be- 
stowed upon them. The names of feelings, like other concrete general 
names, are connotativc ; but they connote a mere resemblance. When 
predicated of any individual feeling, the information they convey is that of 
its likeness to the other feelings which we have been accustomed to call by 
the same name. Thus much may suffice in illustration of the kind of prop- 
ositions in which the matter-of-fact asserted (or denied) is simple Resem- 
blance. 

Existence, Co-existence, Sequence, Causation, Resemblance : one or other 
of these is asserted (or denied) in every proposition which is not merely 
verbal. This five-fold division is an exhaustive classification of inatters-of- 
tact ; of all things that can be believed, or tendered for belief ; of all ques- 
tions that can be propounded, and all answers that can be returned to them. 

Professor Bain'^' distinguishes two kinds of Propositions of Co-existence. 
‘^In the one kind, account is taken of Place; they may be described as 
propositions of Order in Place.” In the other kind, the co-existence which 
is predicated is termed by Mr. Bain Co-inherence of Attributes. ^^This is a 
distinct variety of Propositions of Co-existence. Instead of an arrangement 
ill place with numerical intervals, we have the concurrence of two oi‘ more 
attributes or powers in the same part or locality. A mass of gold contains, 
in every atom, the concurring attributes that mark the substance— weight, 
hardness, color, lustre, iucorrosibility, etc. An animal, besides having parts 
situated in place, has co-inhering functions in the same parts, exerted by 
the very same masses and molecules of its substance. . . . The Mind, 
which affords no Propositions of Order in Place, has co-inhering functions. 
We affirm mind to contain Peeling, Will, and Thought, not in local separa- 
tion, but in commingling exercise. The concurring properties of minerals, 
of plants, and of the bodily and the mental structure of animals, are united 
in affirmations of co-inherence.” 

The distinction is real and important. But, as has been seen, an Attri- 
bute, when it is any thing but a simple unanalyzable Resemblance between 
the subject and some other things, consists in causing impressions of some 
sort on consciousness. Consequently, the co-inherence of two attributes 
is but the co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in their 
meaning : with the difference, however, that this co-existenco is sometimes 
potential only, the* attribute being considered as in existence, though the 
fjict on which it is grounded may not bo actually, but only potentially pres- 
ent. Snow, for instance, is, with great convenience, said to be white oven 
in a state of total darkness, because, thoug'h wo are not now conscious of 
the color, we shall be conscious of it as soon as morning breaks. Co-in- 
herence of attributes is therefore still a case, though a complex one, of 
co-existence of states of consciousness; a totally different thing, however, 
from Order in Place. Being a part of simultaneity, it belongs not to Place 
but to Time. 

We may therefore (and we shall sometimes find it a convenience) instead 
of Co-existence and Sequence, say, for greater particularity, Order in Place 
and Order in Time : Order in Place being a specific mode of co-existence, 


* Logic, i., 103-105. 
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not necessary to be more particularly analyzed here ; while the mere fact of 
(^o-existence, whether between actual sensations, or between the potentiali- 
ties of causing them, known by the name of attributes, may be classed, to- 
gether with Sequence, under the head of Order in Time. 

§ 7. In the foregoing inquiry into the import of propositions, we have 
thought it necessary to analyze directly those alone, in which the terms of 
the proposition (or the in’cdicate at least) are concrete terms. But, in do- 
ing so, wc Iiave indirectly analyzed those in which the terms are abstract. 
The distinction between an abstract term and its corresponding concrete, 
docs not turn upon any difference in what they are appointed to signify; 
for the real signification of a ooucreto general name is, as we have so often 
said, its connotation; and wliat tlic concrete term connotes, forms the en- 
tire moaning of the abstract name. Since there is nothing in the import 
of an abstract name which is not in the import of the corrosjmnding con- 
crete, it is natural to suppose that neither can there be any thing in itie im- 
port of a proposition of which the terms arc abstract, but what there is in 
some proposition which can be framed of concrete terms. 

And tliis presuniptioii a closer examination will confirm. An abstract 
name is the name of an attribute, or combination of attributes, Tlio cor- 
responding concrete is a name given to things, because of, and in order to 
express, their possessing that attribute, or that combination of attributes. 
When, therefore, w^ predicate of any thing a concrete name, the attribute 
is what wo ill reality p’odicatc of it. But it lias now been sliown that in 
all jiropositions of which the predicate is a concrete name, what is really 
predicated is one of five things: Existence, Co-cxistcnce, Causation, Se- 
quence, or Besemblanco. An attribute, therefore, is necessarily cither an 
existence, a co-existence, a causation, a sequence, or a resemblance. 'When 
a proposition consists of a subject and predicate which are abstract terms, 
it consists of terms which must necessarily signify one or other of these 
things. When wo predicate of any thing an abstract name, wo afiirm 
of the thing that it is one or other of these five things ; that it is a case of 
Existence, or of Co-existonce, or of Causation, or of Sequence, or of lie- 
semblance. 

It is impossible to imagine any proposition expressed in abstract t<u*ms, 
v/hich can not be transformed into a precisely equivalent proposition in 
which the terms are concrete; namely, either the concrete names which 
connote the attributes themselves, or the names of of those 

jittrihutes ; the facts or phenomena on which they arc grounded. To il- 
lustrate the latter case, let us take this proposition, of which the subject 
only IS an abstract name, Thoughtlessness is dangerous.” nionglitless- 
ness is an attribute, grounded on the facts which we call thouglitress ac- 
tions; ami the proposition is equivalent to this, ThonglitlesH notions are 
dangerous. In the next example the predicate as well as tlic subject arc 
abstmet names: Whiteness is a color;” or “TIio color of snow is a white- 
ness. l ht'se attributes being grounded on sensations, the equivalent ]>rop- 
ositious m tlie concrete would be, The sensation of white is one of the sen- 
sations called those of color — The sensation of sight, caust*<l by hK>kin<'^ at 
snow, is one of the sensations called sensations of wlute. In tlioso Tiroposi- 
tions, ns we have before seen, the matter-of-fact assorted is a Kesomblaina*. 
In the toliowing examples, the concrete tonus are those which diroctlv cor- 
respond to the abstract names ; connoting the attribute which these do* 
note. ^ 1 nulonce is- a virtue:” this may bo rendered, All prudent pen* 
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sons, in so far as prudent, are virtuous “ Courage is deserving of hon- 
or thus, “All courageous persons are deserving of honor hi so far as they 
are courageous:” which is equivalent to this — “All courageous persons 
deserve an addition to the honor, or a diminution of the disgrace, which 
would attach to them on other grounds.” 

In order to throw still further light upon the import of propositions of 
which the terms are abstract, we will subject one of the examples given 
above to a minuter analysis. The proposition we shall select is the follow- 
ing: “Prudence is a vii'tiie.” Let us substitute for the word virtue an 
equivalent but more definite expression, such as “ a mental quality beneficial 
to society,” or “a mental quality pleasing to God,” or whatever else we 
adopt as the definition of virtue. What the proposition asserts is a se- 
quence, accompanied with causation; namely, that benefit to society, or 
that the approval of God, is consequent on, and caused by, prudence. Here 
is a sequence; but between what? We understand the consequent of the 
sequence, but we have yet to analyze the antecedent. Prudence is an at- 
tribute ; and, in connection with it, two things besides itself are to be con- 
sidered ; prudent persons, who are the subjects of the attribute, and pru- 
dential conduct, which may be called the foimdatioii of it. Now is either 
of these the antecedent? and, first, is it meant, that the approval of God, 
or benefit to society, is attendant upon all' prudent No; except 
in so far as they are prudent; for prudent persons who are scoundrels can 
seldom, on the whole, be beneficial to society, nor can they be acceptable to 
a good being. Is it upon prudential conduct^ then, that divine approbation 
and benefit to mankind are supposed to be invariably consequent? Neither 
is this the assertion meant, when it is said that prudence is a virtue; ex- 
cept'with the same reservation as before, and for the same reason, namely, 
that prudential conduct, although in so far as it is prudential it is benefi- 
cial to society, may yet, by reason of some other of its qualities, be produc- 
tive of an injury outweighing the benefit, and deserve a displeasure exceed- 
ing the approbation which would be due to the prudence. Neither the 
substance, therefore (viz., the person), nor the phenomenon (the conduct), 
is an antecedent on whicli the other term of the sequence is universally 
consequent. But the' proposition, “Prudence is a virtue,” is a universal 
proposition. What is it, then, upon which the proposition affirms the ef- 
fects in question to be universally consequent? Upon that in the ]>cvson, 
and in the conduct, which causes them to be called 23rudent, and which is 
equally in them when the action, though prudent, is wicked ; namely, a cor- 
rect foresight of consequences, a just estimation of their importance to the 
object in view, and repression of any unreflecting impulse at variance with 
the deliberate purpose. Those, which are states of the person’s mind, are 
the real antecedent in the sequence, the real cause in the causation, asserted 
by the proposition. But these ai*e also the real ground, or foundation, of 
the attribute Prudence ; since wherever these states of mind exist we may 
predicate prudence, even before we know whether any conduct has fol- 
lowed. And in this manner every assertion respecting an attribute, may 
be transformed into an assertion exactly eqxxivalent respecting the fact or 
phenomenon which is the ground of the attribute. And no case can be 
assigned, whei’e that which is predicated of the fact or phenomenon, does 
not belong to one or other of the five species formerly enumerated : it is 
either simple Existence, or it is some Sequence, Co-existence, Causation, or 
Resemblance. 

And as these five are. the only things which can be affirmed, so are they 
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the only things which can be denied. “NTo horses are web-footed ” denies 
that the attributes of a horse ever co-exist with web-feet. It is scarcely 
necessaiy to apply the same analysis to Particular affirmations and nega- 
tions. Some birds are web-footed,” affirms that, with the attributes con- 
noted by bird^ the phenomenon web-feet is sometimes co-existent: “Some 
bii’ds are not web-footed,” asserts that there are other instances in which 
this co-exiatence does not have place. Any farther explanation of a thing 
which, if the previous exposition has been assented to, is so obvious, may 
here be spared. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF TEOPOSITIONS JMEEELY VERBAL. 

§1. As a preparation for the inquiry which is the proper object of 
Logic, namely, in what manner propositions are to be jn-oved, wc have 
found it necessary to inquire what they contain which requires, or is sus- 
ceptible of, proof; or (which is the same thing) what they assert. In the 
course of this preliminary investigation into the import of Propositions, 
we examined the opinion of the Conceptualists, that a proposition is the 
expression of a relation between two ideas; and the doctrine of the o.x- 
treme Nominalists, that it is the expression of an agreement or disagree- 
ment between the meanings of two names. We decided that, as general 
theories, both of these are erroneous; and that, though propositions may 
be made both respecting names and respecting ideas, neither the one nor 
the other are the subject-matter of Propositions considered generally. Wo 
then examined the different kinds of Propositions, and found that, with the 
exception of those which are merely verbal, they assert five different kinds 
of matters of fact, namely, Existence, Order in Place, Order in Time, Causa- 
tion, and Resemblance ; that in every proposition one of those five is either 
affirmed, or denied, of some fact or jffionomenon, or of some object the un- 
known source of a fact or phenomenon. 

In distinguishing, however, the different kinds of matters of fact assorted 
in propositions, wo reserved one class of propositions, which do tu>t relate 
to any matter of fact, in the proper sense of the term at all, but to the 
moaiiing of names.^ ^ Since names and their signification are entirely arbi- 
trary, such propositions are not, strictly spealcing, susceptible of truth or 
falsity, but only of conformity or disconformity'to usage or convention; 
and all the proof they are capable of, is proof of usage; proof that the 
words have been employed by others in the acceptation in which the speak- 
er or writer desires to use them. These propositions occupy, howevcu', a 
conspicuous in philosophy; and their nature and characteristics aro 
of as much importance in logic, as those of any of tlic other classes of pro])- 
ositions previoiusiy adverted to. ^ 

If all propositions respecting the signification of words were us simple 
and unimportant as those which sex*vod us for examples when examining 
Hobbes’s theory of predication, viz., those of which tlie subject and predi- 
cate are proper names, and which assert only tliat those names have, or 
that they have not, been conventionally assigned to the same iiuUviilunl, 
there would be little to attract to sucli propositions the attention of phi. 
losophers. But the class of merely verbal propositions embraces not onlv 
much more than these, but much more than any propositions which at first 
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sight present themselves as verbal; comprehending a hind of assertions 
which have been^ regarded not only as relating to things, but as having 
actually a more intimate relation with them than any other propositions 
whatever. The student in philosophy will perceive that I allude to the 
distinction on which so much stress was laid by the schoolmen, and which 
has been retained either under the same or under other names by most 
metaphysicians to the present day, viz., between what were called essential^ 
and what were called accidentals propositions, and between essential and 
accidental properties or attributes. 


§ 2. Almost all metaphysicians prior to Locke, as well as many since his 
time, have made a great mystery of Essential Predication, and of predi- 
cates which are said to be of the esseyice of the subject. The essence of a 
thing, they said, was that without which the thing could neither be, nor 
be conceived to be. Thus, rationality was of the essence of man, because 
without rationality, man could not be conceived to exist. The different 
attributes which made up the essence of the thing were called its essential 
properties ; and a proposition in which any of these were predicated of it 
was called an Essential Proposition, and was considered to go deeper into 
the nature of the thing, and to convey more important information respect- 
ing it, than any other proposition could do. All properties, not of tlje es- 
sence of the thing, were called its accidents; were supposed to have noth- 
ing at all, or nothing comparatively, to do with its inmost nature ; and the 
propositions in which any of these were predicated of it were called Acci- 
dental Propositions.^ A connection may be traced between this distinction, 
which originated with the schoolmen, and the well-known dogmas of sid- 
stantice secundm or general substances, and suhstmitial formSs doctrines 
which under varieties of language pervaded alike the Aristotelian and the 
Platonic schools, and of which more of the spirit has come down to mod- 
ern times than might be conjectured from the disuse of the phraseology. 
The false views of the nature of classification and generalization which jn-e- 
vailed among the schoolmen, and of which these dogmas were the technical 
expression, afford the only explanation which can be given of their having 
misunderstood the real nature of those Essences which held so conspicuoul 
a place in their philosophy. They said, truly, that inan can not be con- 
ceived without rationality. But though man can not, a being may be con- 
ceived exactly like a man in all points except that one quality, and those 
others which are the conditions or consequences of it. All, therefore, which 
is really true in the assertion that man can not be conceived without ration- 
ality, is only, that if he had not rationality, he would not be reputed a man. 
There is no impossibility in conceiving the thing, nor, for aught we know, 
in its existing : the impossibility is in the conventions of language, which 
will not allow the thing, even if it exist, to be called by the name which is 
reserved for rational beings. Rationality, in short, is involved in the mean- 
ing of the word man: is one of the attributes connoted by the name. The 
essence of man, simply means the whole of the attributes connoted by the 
word ; and any one of those attributes taken singly, is an essential property 
of man. 

But these reflections, so easy to us, would have been difficult to persons 
who thought, as most of the later Aristotelians did, that objects were made 
what they were called, that gold (for instance) was made gold, not by the 
possession of certain properties^ to which mankind have chosen to attach 
that name, but by participation in the nature of a general substance, called 
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gold in general, which substance, together with all the properties that be- 
longed to it, inhered in every individual piece of gold.'^ As they did not 
consider these universal substances to be attached to all general names, but 
only to some, they thought tl)at an object borrowed only a part of its prop- 
erties from a universal substance, and that the rest belonged to it'individu- 
ally : the former they called its essence, and the latter its accidents. The 
scliolastic doctrine of essences long survived the theory on whicli it rested, 
that of the existence of real entities corresponding to general terms ; and it 
was reserved for Locke, at tlio end of tlie seventeenth century, to convince 
pliilosoi>hers that the supposed essences of classes were merely the signiti^ 
cation of their iiaines ; nor, among the signal services which his writings 
rendered to pliilosophy, was there one more needful or more valuable. 

Now, as the most familiar of the general names by wdiich an object is 
designated usually connotes not one only, but several attributes of the ob- 
ject, each of which attributes separately forms also the bond of union of 
some class, and the meaning of some general name ; wo may predicate of a 
name which connotes a variety of attributes, another name which connotes 
only one of these attributes, or some smaller number of them than all. In 
such cases, the universal affirmative proposition will be true \ since what- 
ever possesses the whole of any set of attributes, must possess any part of 
that same set. A proposition of this sort, however, conveys no informa- 
tion to any one who previously understood the whole meaning of the terms. 
The propositions, Every man is a corporeal being, Every man is a living 
creature, Every man is rational, convey no knowledge to any one wlio was 
already aware of the entire meaning of the word man^ for the meaning of 
tlie word includes all this: and that every man has the attributes connoted 
by all these predicates, is already assorted when ho is called a man. Now, 
of this nature are all the propositions which have been called essential. 
Tiicy are, in fact, identical propositions. 

It is true that a proposition which predicates any attribute, even tliongh 
it be one implied in tlie name, is in most cases understood to involve a tacit 
assertion that there exists a thing corresponding to the name, and possess- 
ing the attributes connoted by it ; and this im])lied assertion may convoy 
information, even to those who understood the meaning of the name. I5at 
all information of this sort, conveyed by all tlie essential })ro})ositions of 
which man can be made the subject, is included in the assertion, Mon exist. 
And this assumption of real existence is, after all, the result of an imper- 
fection of language. It arises from the ambiguity of the copula, which, in 
addition to its proper office of a mark to show that an assertion is made, is 
also, us formerly remarked, a concrete word connoting exiwStenco. The act- 
ual existence of the subject of the proposition is therefore only apjiarently, 
not really, iinplied in the predication, if an essential one : we may say, A 
ghost is a disembodied spirit, without believing in ghosts. But 'an acci- 
dental, or non-essential, affirmation, does imply the real existence*, of the 
subject, because in the case of a non-existent subject there is nothing for 
the pro])osition to assert. Such a pro])Osition as, The ghost of a luurdCred 
person Inuints the couch of tlie murderer, can only liave a meaning if un- 
derstood as implying a belief in ghosts; for since the Bignificatiou of the 

* The doctrines whicli prevented the real meaning of Esseni’cs from being understood, had. 
not aHHiimeu bo Bottled a Hlmpe in the time of Aristotle and his iinmodiato followers, as was 
.afterward to them by tlui UoalistK of the Middle Ages. Aristotle himself (in his Trea- 
tise on the Categoncs) expressly denies that the oUmcu, or Substantim fc^cuudso, in- 

here 2U it Subject. They are only, he says, predicated of it. 
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word ghost implies nothing of the kind, the speaker either means nothing, 
or means to assert a thing which he wishes to be believed to have reallv 
taken place. 

It will be hereafter seen tliat when any important consequences seem to 
follow, as in mathematics, from an essential proposition, or, in other words, 
from a proposition involved in the meaning of a name, what they really 
flow from is the tacit assumption of the real existence of the objects so 
nanuHl. Apart from this assumption of real existence, the class of proposi- 
tions in which the predicate is of the essence of the subject (that is, in 
which the predicate connotes the whole or part of what the subject con- 
notes, but nothing besides) answer no purpose but that of unfolding the 
whole or some part of the meaning of the name, to those who did not pre- 
viously know it. Accordingly, the most useful, and in strictness the only 
useful kind of essential propositions, are Definitions : which, to be com- 
plete, should unfold the whole of what is involved in the meaning of the 
word defined; that is (when it is a connotative word), the whole of what it 
connotes. In defining a name, however, it is not usual to specify its entire 
connotation, but so much only as is sufficient to mark out the objects usu- 
ally denoted by it from all other known objects. And sometimes a merely 
accidental property, not involved in the meaning of the name, answers this 
purpose equally well. The various kinds of definition which these distinc- 
tions give rise to, and the purposes to which they are respectively subserv- 
ient, will be minutely considered in the proper place. 

^ § 3. According to the above view of essential propositions, no proposi- 
tion can be reckoned such which relates to an individual by name, that is, 
in which the subject is a proper name. Individuals have no essences. 
When the sclioolrnen talked of the essence of an individual, they did not 
mean the properties implied in its name, for the names of individuals imply 
■ no properties. They regarded as of the essence of an individual, whatever 
was of the essence of the species in w’'hich they were accustomed to place 
that individual; i, e., of the class to which it was most familiarly referred, 
and to which, therefore, they conceived that it by nature belonged. Thus, 
because the proposition Man is a rational being, was an essential proposi- 
tion, they affirmed the same thing of the proposition, Julius Caesar is a 
rational being., This followed very naturally if genera and species were to 
be considered as entities, distinct from, but inhering in, the individuals 
composing them. If maoi was a substance inhering in each individual 
man, the essefice of man (whatever that might mean) was naturally sup- 
posed to accompany it; to inhere in John Thompson, and to form the 
commo7i essence of Thompson and Julius Csesar. It might then be fairly 
said, that rationality, being of the essence of Man, was of the essence also 
of Thompson. But if Man altogether be only the individual men and a 
name bestowed upon them in consequence of certain common properties, 
what becomes of John Thompson’s essence? 

A fundamental error is seldom expelled from philosophy by a single vic- 
tory. It retreats slowly, defends every inch of ground, and often, after it 
has been driven from the open country, retains a footing in some remote 
fastness. ^ The essences of individuals were an unmeaning figment arising 
from a misapprehension of the essences of classes, yet even Locke, when he 
extirpated the parent error, could not shake himself free from that which 
was its fruit. He distinguished two sorts of essences, Real and Nominal. 
His nominal essences were the essences of classes, explained nearly as we 
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have now^ explained them. Nor is any thing wanting to render the tiiird 
book of Locke’s Essay a nearly unexceptional treatise on the connotation 
of names, except to free its language from the assumption of wliat are 
called Abstract Ideas, which unfortunately is involved in the phraseology, 
though not necessarily connected with the thoughts contained in that im^ 
mortal Third Book.'^ But besides nominal essences, he admitted real es- 
sences, or essences of individual objects, which he supposed to bo the causes 
of the sensible properties of tliose objects. We know not (said he) wliat 
these are (and this acknowledgment rendered the fiction comparatively in- 
nocuous) ; but if we did, \ve could, from theni alone, demonstrate the sen- 
sible properties of the object, as the properties of the triangle are demon- 
strated from the definition of the triangle. I shall have occasion to revert 
to this theory in treating of Demonstration, and of the conditions under 
which one i)roperty of a thing admits of being demonstrated from another 
property. It is enougli here to remark that, according to this definition, 
the real essence of an object has, in the progress of physics, conic to be 
conceived as nearly equivalent, in the case of bodies, to their corpuscular 
structure : what it is now supposed to mean in the case of any other en- 
tities,! would not take upon myself to define. 

§ 4. An essential proposition, then, is one which is purely verbal ; wliich 
asserts of a thing under a particular name, only what is asserted of it in 
the fact of calling it by that name; and which, therefore, eitlicr gives no 
information, or gives it respecting the name, not the thing. Non-essential, 
or accidental propositions, on the contrary, may be called Ileal Proposi- 
tions, in op[)osition to Verbal. They predicate of a thing some fact not 
involvetl in the signification of the name by which tlie pi^oposition speaks 
of it; some attribute not connoted by that name. Such are all ])roposi- 
tions concerning things individually designated, and all general or partic- 
ular propositions^ in which tlio predicate connotes any attribute not con- 
noted by tile subject. All those, if time, add to our knowledge: they con- 
vey information, not already involved in the naiiies eiiijiloyod. When I 
am told that all, or even that some objects, wliich liavc certain (jualities, or 
which stand in certain relations, have also certain other qualities, or stand 
ill certain other relations, I learn from tliis proposition a new fact; a fact 
not incliido<l in niy knowledge of the meaning of the words, nor even of 
the oxisteiico of Tilings answering to the signification of those words. It 
is tins class of propositions only which are in themselves instructive, or 
from which any instructive propositions can be inferred.f 

Notliing has probably contributed more to the opinion so long [irevalcnt 
of the futility of tlie school logic, than the circumstance that almost all the 
examples used in tlie common school books to illustrate the doctrine of 


I ho always acute and often profound author of An Outline of SmtUoImy CMr. p. If, 
Sinart) juKtlv says, ‘M^ockc will he miidj more intelligible, if, in the majoritv'of phuics* we 
suhstitute the knowlcdf^o of’ for what he calls 'the Idea of’” (]). 1(1). Amouir tiu‘ numv 
cntinsms on Lockes use of the word Idea, this is the one wliich, as it apiuiars to im\ most 
nearly hits the mark ; and I (luote it for the additional reason that it jirccisclv expresses tlie 
ponit ot (hnerciH'c rcspe<*tinj^ the import of Propositions, betwcon my view and wliat I have 
spoken at as rlio ( ?oru‘(^pfiniIist view of them. Where a (.kmceptualist says that a name or a 
pvoposuion expresses our Itiea of a thing, I should generally say (instead of our Idea) tuir 
Iviiowledgp, or Behet, concerning the thing itself. 

t This distinction corresi»onds to that wiiich is drawn by Kant and other motaphysUtianR 
betwcon what they term amtlyttc and aynthetii^ judgments ; the former being those wldcU can 
bo evolved tram the meaning of the terms used. 
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predication and that of the syllogism, consist of essential propositions. 
They wre usually taken either from the branches or from the main trunk 
of the Predicamental Tree, which included nothing but what was of the es~ 
sence of the species : Omne corpus est substantia, Omne animal est corpus, 
Omyiis homo est corpus, Omnis homo est animal, Omnis homo est ratiojialis, 
and so forth. It is far from wonderful that the syllogistic art should have 
been thought to be of no use in assisting correct reasoning, when almost 
the only propositions which, in the hands of its professed teachers, it was 
employed to prove, were such as every one assented to without proof the 
moment he comprehended the meaning of the words; and stood exactly 
on a level, in point of evidence, with the premises from which they were 
drawn, I have, therefore, throughout this work, avoided the employment 
of essential propositions as examples, except where the nature of the prin- 
ciple to be illustrated specifically required them. 

§ 5. With respect to propositions which do convey information — which 
assert something of a Thing, under a name that does not already presup- 
pose what is about to be asserted ; there are two different aspects in which 
these, or rather such of them as are general propositions, may be consid- 
ered : we may either look at them as portions of speculative truth, or as 
memoranda for practical use. According as we consider propositions in 
one or the other of these lights, their import may be conveniently expressed 
in one or in the other of two formulas. 

According to the formula which w^e have hitherto employed, and which 
is best adapted to express the import of the proposition as a portion of 
our theoretical knowledge, All men are mortal, means that the attributes 
of man are always accompanied by the attribute mortality : hfo men are 
gods, means that the attributes of man are never accompanied by the at- 
tributes, or at least never by all the attributes, signified by the word god. 
But when the proposition is considered as a memorandum for practical use, 
we shall find a different mode of expressing^ the same meaning better adapt- 
ed to indicate the office which the proposition performs. The practical use 
of a proposition is, to apprise or remind us what we have to expect, in any 
individual case which comes within the assertion contained in the proposi- 
tion. In reference to this purpose, the proposition, All men are mortal, 
means that the attributes of man are evidence of, are a marh of, mortality; 
an indication by which the presence of that attribute is made manifest. 
hTo men are gods, means that the attributes of man are a mark or evidence 
that some or all of the attributes understood to belong to a god are not 
there; that where the former are,* we need not expect to find the latter. 

These two forms of expression are at bottom equivalent; but the one 
points the attention more directly to what a proposition means, the latter 
to the manner in which it is to be used. 

Now it is to be observed that Reasoning (the subject to which we are 
next to proceed) is a process into which propositions enter not as ultimate 
results, but as means to the establishment of other propositions. We may 
expect, therefore, that the mode of exhibiting the import of a general j:) rep- 
osition which shows it in its application to "practical use, will best express 
the function which propositions perform in Reasoning. And accordingly, 
in the theory of Reasoning, the mode of viewing the subject which consid- 
ers a Proposition as asserting that one fact or phenomenon is a marh or ev- 
idence of another fact or phenomenon, will be found almost indispensable. 
For the purposes of that Theory, the best mode of defining the import of 
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a proposition is not the mode which shows most clearly what it is in itself, 
but that which most distinctly suggests the manner in which it may be 
made available for advancing from it to other propositions. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE ISTATCTRE OF CLASSIFICATION, AND THE FIVE PREDICABLES. 

§ 1. In examining into the nature of general propositions, we liave ad- 
verted mucli less than is usual with logicians to the ideas of a Class, and 
Classification ; ideas which, since the Realist doctrine of General Substances 
went out of vogue, have formed the basis of almost every attempt at a 
philosophical theory of general terms and general propositions. We have 
considered general names as having a meaning, quite independently of their 
being the names of classes. That circumstance is in truth accidental, it 
being wholly immaterial to the signification of the name whether tliere arc 
many objects, or only one, to which it happens to be applicable, or whether 
there he any at all. God is as much a general term to the Christian or 
Jew as to the Polytheist; and dragon, hippogviff, chimera, mermaid, ghost, 
are as much so as if real objects existed, corresponding to those names. 
Every name the signification of which is constituted by attributes, is po- 
tentially a name of an indefinite number of objects; but it needs not be 
actually the name of any ; and if of any, it may bo the name of only one. 
As soon as we employ a name to connote attributes, the things, be they 
more or fewer, which happen to possess those attributes, arc consfitutecl 
ipso facto a class. But in predicating the name wo predicate only tlic at- 
tributes ; and the fact of belonging to a class does not, in many cases, come 
into view at all. 

Although, however. Predication docs not presuppose Classification, and 
thougli the theory of Names and of Proj)ositions is not cleared up, but only 
encumbered, by intruding the idea of classification into it, there is never- 
theless a close connection betwmon Classification and tho Gm]»loyment of 
General Names, By every general name whieh wo introduce, we create a 
class, if there be any things, real or iraagiaarv, to compose it; llmt Is, any 
Things corresponding to tho signification of the name, CHassos, therefore, 
mostly owe their^ existence to general language. But gctmral language, 
also, though that is not the most common case, sometimes owes its exist- 
ence to classes. A general, is as mucli as to say a significant, name, 
is indeed mostly introduced because we have a signification to express by 
it; because we need a word by moans of which to predicate tho attributes 
which it connotes. But it is also true that a name is sometimes introtluood 
because we Imvo found it convenient to create a class; because we have 
thought it useful for tho regulation of our mental operations, that a certain 
group of objects should bo thought of together, A naturalist, for purposes 
cotmected with his particular science, sees reason to distribute the animal 
or vegetable creation into certain groups rather than into any others, and 
he requires a name to bind, as it were, each of liis groups together. It 
must not, however, bo supposed that such names, when introduced, dijffer 
in any respect, as to their modo of signification, from other connotative 
names. The classes which they denote are, as much as any other olaeaes, 
constituted by certain common attributes and their names significant 
of tlioso attributes, , and of nothing else. The names .of Ouvier^a and 
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orclerSj Plantigrades^ Pigitigrades, etc., are as much the expression of at- 
tributes as if those names had preceded, instead of grown out of, his clas- 
sitication of animals. The only peculiarity of the case is, that the conven- 
ience of classification was here the primary motive for introducing’ the 
names; while in other cases the name is introduced as a means of predica- 
tion, and the formation of a class denoted by it is only an indirect conse- 
quence. 

The principles which ought to regulate Classification, as a logical process 
subservient to the investigation of truth, can not be discussed to any pur- 
pose until a much later stage of our inquiry. But, of Classification as re- 
sulting from, and implied in, the fact of employing general language, we 
can not forbear to treat here, without leaving the theory of general names, 
and of their employment in predication, mutilated and formless. 


§ 2, This portion of the theory of general language is the subject of 
what is termed the doctrine of the Predicables ; a set of distinctions hand' 
ed down from Aristotle, and his follower Porphyry, many of which have 
taken a firm root in scientific, and some of them even in popular, phi*aseolo- 
gy. The predicables are a fivefold division of General Names, not ground- 
ed as usual on a difference in their meaning, that is, in the attribute which 
they connote, but on a difference in the kind of class which they denote. 
We may predicate of a thing five different varieties of class-name : 


A genus of the thing 
A species 
A differentia 
A proprium 
An accidens 


[yevog), 

[tllog), 

(^ta^OjOa). 

CiUy), 


It is to be remarked of these distinctions, that they express, not what the 
predicate is in its own meaning, but what relation it bears to the subject 
of which it happens on the , particular occasion to be predicated. There 
are not some names which are exclusively genera, and others which are ex- 
clusively species, or differentia ; but the same name is referred to one or 
another predicable, according to the subject of whicli it is predicated on 
the particular occasion. Animal^ for instance, is a genus wdth respect to 
man, or J ohn ; a species with respect to Substance, or Being. Pectangur 
lar is one of the Differentias of a geometrical square ; it is merely one of 
the Accidentia of the table at which I am writing. The words genus, spe- 
cies, etc., are therefore relative terras; they are names applied to certain 
predicates, to express the relation between them and some given subject : a 
relation grounded, as we shall see, not on what the predicate connotes, but 
on the class which it denotes, and on the place which, in some given classi- 
fication, that class occupies relatively to the particular subject. 


§ 3. Of these five names, two, Genus and Species, are not only used by 
naturalists in a technical acceptation not precisely agreeing with their phil- 
osophical meaning, but have also acquired a popular acceptation, much 
more general than , either. In this popular sense any two classes, one of 
which includes the whoJe of. the other and iuore,; rnay be called a Genus 
and a Species, ^ Such,, fqr .instance, are Animal and!.Man; Man and Mathe- 
matician. Animal is a Man and Brnt^;are its two species; or we 

may divide it into a greater number of sp^ies,. as man, horse, dog, etc. 
Bipeds or twoffooted animcd^ may also,H ^Kmsidered a genus, of whicfi 
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man and bird are two species. Taste is a genus, of which sweet taste, sour 
taste, salt taste, etc., are species. 'Virtue is a genus; justice, prudence, 
courage, fc^rtitude, generosity, etc., are its species. 

The same class which is "a genus with reference to the sub-classes or 
species included in it, may be itself a species with reference to a more 
comprehensive, or, as it is often called, a superior genus. Man is a species 
with reference to animal, but a genus with reference to the species Mathe- 
matician. Animal is a genus, divided into two species, man and brute ; but 
animal is also a species, which, with another species, vegetable, makes up 
ilie genus, organized being. Biped is a genus with reference to man and 
bird, but a species with respect to the superior genus, animal. Taste is a 
genus divided into species, but also a species of the genus sensation. Vir. 
itue, a genus with reference to justice, temperance, etc., is one of the species 
of the genus, mental quality. 

In this popular sense the words Genus and Species have passed into 
common discourse. And it should be observed that in ordinary parlance, 
not the name of the class, but the class itself, is said to be the genus or 
species; not, of course, the class in the sense of each individual of the 
class, but the individuals collectively, considered as an aggregate whole ; 
the name by which the class is designated being then called not the genus 
or species, but the generic or specific name. And this is an admissible 
form of expression ; nor is it of any importance which of the two modes 
of speaking we adopt, provided the rest of our language is consistent with 
it; but, if we call the class itself the genus, we must not talk of predica- 
ting the genus. We predicate of man the name mortal ; and by predica- 
ting the name, we may be said, in an intelligible sense, to predicate what 
the name expresses, the attribute mortality; "but in no allowable sense of 
the word predication do we predicate of man the class mortal. We predi- 
cate of him the fact of belonging to the class. 

By the Aristotelian logicians, the terms genus and species were used in 
a more restricted sense. They did not admit every class which could be 
divided^ into other classes to be a genus, or every class which could be in- 
cluded in a larger class to be a species. Animal was by them considered 
a genus ; man and brute co-ordinate species under that genus : biped, Imw- 
ever, would not have been admitted to be a genus with reference to^ man, 
but a proprium or accidens only. It was requisite, according to their 
theory, that genus and species should be of the essence of the subject. 
Animal was of the essence of man ; biped was not. And in every classi- 
ification they considered some one class as the lowest or species. 

Man, for instance, was a lowest species. Any further divisions into which 
the class might be capable of being broken down, as man into white, black, 
and red man, or into priest and layman, they did not admit to be species. 

It has been seen, however, in the preceding chapter, that the distinction 
between the essence of a class, and the attributes or properties which are 
not of its essence — a distinction which has given occasion to so much ab- 
struse speculation, and to which so mysterious a character was formerly, 
and by many writers is still, attached — amounts to nothing more than the 
difference between those attributes of the class which are, and those which 
are not, involved in the signification of the class-name. As applied to in- 
dividuals, the word Essence, we found, has no meaning, except in connec- 
tion with the exploded tenets of the Realists; and what the schoolmen 
chose to call the essence of an individual, was simply the essence of the 
class to which that individual was most familiarly referred. 
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Is there no difference, then, save this merely verbal one, between the 
classes which the schoolmen admitted to be genera or species, and those to 
which they refused the title ? Is it an error to regard some of the differ- 
ences which exist among objects as differences in kind (genere or specie) 
and others only as differences in the accidents ? Were the schoolmen right 
or wrong in giving to some of the classes into which things may be divided, 
the nanie of kinds^ and considering others as secondary divisions, ground- 
ed on differences of a comparatively superficial nature ? Examination will 
show that the Aristotelians did mean something by this distinction, and 
something important^ but which, being but indistinctly conceived, was in- 
adequately expressed by the phraseology of essences, and the various other 
modes of speech to which they had recourse. 

§ 4. It is a fundamental principle in logic, that the power of framino* 
classes is unlimited, as long as there is any (even the smallest) difference to 
found, a distinction upon. Take any attribute whatever, and if some things 
have it, and others have not, we may ground on tlie attribute a division of 
all things^ into two classes ; and we actually do so, the moment we create a 
name which connotes the attribute. The number of possible classes, there- 
fore, is boundless ; and there are as many actual classes (either of real or 
of imaginary things) as there are general names, positive and negative to- 
gether. 

But if we contemplate any one of the classes so formed, such as the class 
animal or plant, or the class sulphur or phosphorus, or the class white or 
red, and consider in what particulars the individuals included in the class 
differ from those which do not come within it, we find a very remarkable 
diversity in this respect between some classes and others. There are some 
classes, the things contained in which differ from other things only in cer- 
tain particulars which may be numbered, while others differ in more than 
can be numbered, more even than we need ever expect to know. Some 
classes have little or nothing in common to characterize them by, except 
precisely what is connoted by the name: white things, for example, are not 
distinguished by any common properties except whiteness ; or if they are, 
it is only by such as are in some way dependent on, or connected with, 
whiteness. But a hundred generations have not exhausted the common 
properties of animals or of plants, of sulphur or of phosphorus ; nor do we 
suppose them to be exhaustible, but proceed to new observations and ex- 
periments, in the full confidence of discovering new properties which were 
by no means implied in those we previously knew. While, if any one were 
to propose for investigation the common properties of all things which are 
of the same color, the same shape, or the same specific gravity, the absurd- 
ity would be palpable- We have no ground to believe that any such com- 
mon properties exist, except such as may be shown to be involved in the 
supposition itself, or to be derivable from it by some law of causation. It 
appears, therefore, that the properties, on which we ground our classes, 
sometimes exhaust all that the class has in common, or contain it all bv 
some mode of implication ; but in other instances we make a, selection of a 
few properties from among not only a greater number, but a number inex- 
haustible by us, and to which as we know no bounds, they may, so far as 
we are concern^, be regarded as infinite. 

There is no impropriety in saying that, of these two classifications, the 
one answers to a much more radical distinction in the things themselves, 
than the other does. And if any one even chooses to say that the one clas- 
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sification is made by nature, the other by us for our convenience, he wi]! be 
right; provided he means no more than this: Where a certain apparent 
difference between things (though perhaps in itself of little moment) an- 
swers to we know not what number of other differences, pervading not 
only their known properties, but properties yet undiscovered, it is not op- 
tional but imperative to recognize this difference as the foundation of a 
specific distinction ; while, on the contrary, differences that are merely finite 
and determinate, like those designated by the words white, black, or red, 
may be disregarded if the purpose for which the classification is made does 
not require attention to those particular properties. The differences, how- 
ever, are made by nature, in both cases; while the recognition of those dif- 
ferences as grounds of classification and of naming, is, equally in both cases, 
the act of man : only in the one case, the ends of language and of classifica- 
tion would be subverted if no notice were taken of the difference, while in 
the other case, the necessity of taking notice of it depends on the impor- 
tance or unimportance of the particular qualities in which the difference 
happens to consist. 

Kow, these classes, distinguished by unknown multitudes of properties, 
and not solely by a few determinate ones — which are parted off from one 
another by an unfathomable chasm, instead of a mei*e ordinary ditch with 
a visible bottom — are the only classes which, by the Aristotelian logicians, 
were considered as genera or species. Differences which extended only to 
a certain property or properties, and there terminated, they considered as 
differences only in the accidents of things; but where any class differed 
from other things by an infinite series of differences, known and unknown, 
they considered the distinction as one of T^ind^ and spoke of it as being an 
essential difference, which is also one of the current meanings of that vague 
expression at the present day. 

Conceiving the schoolmen to have been justified in drawing a broad line 
of separation between these two kinds of classes and of class-distinctions, I 
shall not only retain the division itself, but continue to express it in their 
language. According to that language, tlie proximate (or lowest) Kind to 
which any individual is referrible, is called its species. Conformably to 
this, Isaac Newton would be said to be of the species man. There are 
indeed numerous sub-classes included in the class man, to which Newton 
also belongs ; for example, Christian, and Englishman, and Mathematician. 
But these, though distinct classes, are not, in our sense of the term, distinct 
Kinds of men. A Christian, for example, differs from other human be- 
ings ; but he differs only in the attribute which the word expresses, namely, 
belief in Christianity, and whatever else that implies, either as involved in 
the fact itself, or connected with it through some law of cause and effect. 
We^ should never think of inquiring what properties, unconnected with 
Christianity, either as cause or effect, are common to all Christians and pe- 
culiar to them; while in regard to all Men, physiologists are perpetually 
carrying on such an inquiry; nor is the answer ever likely to be completed. 
Man, therefore, we may calf a species ; Christian, or Mathematician, wo 
can not. 

here, that it is by no means intended to imply that there may not 
be different Kinds, or logical species, of man. The various races and tem- 
peraments, the two sexes, and even the various ages, may be diffei’onoes of 
Mnd, within our meaning of the terra. I do not say that they are so. For 
of physiology it may almost be said to be made but, that 
the differences which really exist between diffei'ent races, sexes, etc., follow 
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as consequences, under laws of nature, from a small number of primary 
differences which can be precisely determined, and which, as the phrase is, 
account for all the rest. If this be so, these are not distinctions in kind; 
no more than Christian, Jew, Mussulman, and Pagan, a difference which 
also carries many consequences along with it. And in this way classes are 
often mistaken for real Kinds, which are afterward proved not to be so. 
But if it turned out that the differences were not capable of being thus ac- 
counted for, then Caucasian, Mongolian, Kegro, etc., would be really differ- 
ent Kinds of human beings, and entitled to be ranked as species by the 
logician ; though not by the naturalist. For (as already noticed) the word 
species is used in a different signification in logic and in natural history. 
By the naturalist, organized beings are not usually said to be of different 
species, if it is supposed that they have descended from the same stock. 
That, however, is a sense artificially given to the word, for the technical 
purposes of a particular science. To the logician, if a negro and a white 
man differ in the same manner (however less in degree) as a horse and a 
camel do, that is, if their differences are inexhaustible, and not referrible to 
any common cause, they are different species, whether they are descended 
froin common ancestors or not. But if their differences can all be traced 
to climate and habits, or to some one or a few special differences in struc- 
ture, they are not, in the logician’s view, specifically distinct. 

When the wfma species, or proximate Kind, to which an individual 
belongs, has been ascertained, the properties common to that Kind include 
necessarily the whole of the common properties of every other real Kind 
to which the individual can be refmuble. Let the individual, for example, 
be Socrates, and the proximate Kind, man. Animal, or living creature, is 
also a real kind, and includes Socrates ; but, since it likewise includes man, 
or in other words, since all men are animals, the properties common to ani- 
mals form a portion of the common properties of the sub-class, man. And 
if there be any class which includes Socrates without including man, that 
class is not a real Kind. Let the class, for example, be flat-nosed/ that 
being a class which includes Socrates, without including all men. To de- 
termine whether it is a real Kind, we must ask ourselves this question: 
Have all ffat-nosed animals, in addition to whatever is implied in their flat 
noses, any common properties, other than those which are common to all 
animals whatever? If they had; if a flat nose were a mark or index to an 
indefinite number of other peculiarities, not deducible from the foi*mer by 
an ascertainable law, then out of the class man we might cut another class, 
flat-nosed man, which, according to our definition, would be a Kind. ^But 
if we could do this, man would not be, as it was assumed to be, the proxi- 
mate Kind. Therefore, the properties of the proximate End- do compre- 
hend those (whether known or unknown) of all other Kinds to which the 
individual belongs; which was the point we undertook to prove. And 
hence, every other Kind which is predicable of the individual, will be to 
the proximate Kind in the relation of a genus, according to even the popu- 
lar acceptation of the terms genus and species ; that is, it will be a larger 
class, including 'it and more. t 

We are now able to fix the logical meaning of these terms. Every class 
which is a real Kind, that ds, which is distinguished fi’bm all other classes 
by an indeterminate multitude of properties not derivable from one an- 
other, is^ either a genus or a species. A Kind which is not divisible into 
other Kinds, can not be a genus, because it has* no species under it; but it 
is itself a species, both with reference to the individuals below and to the 
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genera above (Species PrsBdicabilis and Species Subjicibilis). But every 
Kind which admits of division into real fends (as animal into mammalj 
birdj fish, etc., or bird into various species of birds) is a genus to all below 
it, a species to all genera in which it is itself included. And here we may 
close this part of the discussion, and pass to the three remaining predica- 
bles, Differentia, Proprium, and Accidens. 

§ 5. To begin with Differentia. This word is correlative with the words 
genus and species, and as all admit, it signifies the attribute which distin- 
guishes a given species from every other species of the same genus. This 
is so far clear : but we may still ask, which of the distinguishing attributes 
it signifies. For we have seen that every Kind (and a species must be a 
Kind) is distinguished from other Kinds, not by any one attribute, but by 
an indefinite number. Man, for instance, is a species of the genus animal : 
Rational (or rationality, for it is of no consequence here whether we use 
the concrete or the abstract form) is generally assigned by logicians as the 
Differentia ; and doubtless this attribute serves the purpose of distinction : 
but it has dso been remarked of man, that he is a cooking animal ; the 
only animal that dresses its food. This, therefore, is another of the at- 
tributes by which the species man is distinguished from other species of 
the same genus: would this attribute serve equally well for a differentia? 
The Aristotelians say Ko; having laid it down that the difBerentia must, 
like the genus and species, be of the esmice of the subject 

And here we lose even that vestige of a meaning grounded in the nature 
of the things themselves, which may be supposed to be attached -to the 
word essence when it is said that genus and species must be of the essence 
of the thing. There can be no doubt that when the schoolmen talked of 
the essences of things as opposed to their accidents, they had confusedly 
in view the distinction betv^'een differences of kind, and the differences 
which are not of kind; they meant to intimate that genera and species 
must be Kinds. Their notion of the essence of a thing was a vague notion 
of a something which makes it what it is, i. e., which makes it the Kind of 
thing that it is — which causes it to have all that variety of properties which 
distinguish its Kind, But when the matter came to be looked at more 
closely, nobody could discover what caused the thing to have all those prop- 
erties, nor even that there was any thing which caused it to have them. 
Logicians, however, not liking to admit this, and being unable to detect 
what made the thing to be what it was, satisfied themselves with what 
made it to be what it was called. Of the innumerable properties, known 
and unknown, that are common to the class man, a portion only, and of 
course a very small portion, are connoted by its name ; these few, however, 
will naturally have been thus distinguished from the rest either for their 
greater obviousness, or for greater supposed importance. These prop- 
erties, then, which were connoted by the name, logicians seized upon, and 
called them the essence of the species ; and not stopping there, they af- 
firmed them, in the case of the infima species^ to be the essence of the in- 
dividual too ; for it w’as their maxim, that the species contained the whole 
essence of the thing. Metaphysics, that fertile field of delusion propa- 
gated by language, does not afford a more signal instance of such delusion. 
On this account it was that rationality, being connoted by the name man, 
was allowed to be a differentia of the class; but the peculiaidty of cook- 
ing their food, not being connoted, was relegated to the class of accidental 
propeiides. 
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The distinction, therefore, between Differentia, Proprium, and Accidens, 
is not grounded in the nature of things, but in the connotation of names ; 
and we must seek it there, if we wish to find what it is. 

From the fact that the ^enus includes the species, in other words {denotes 
niore than the species, or is predicable of a greater number of individuals, 
it follows that the species must connote more than the genus. It must 
connote all the attributes which the genus connotes, or tbei*e would be 
nothing to prevent it from denoting individuals not included in the genus. 
And it must connote something besides, otherwise it would include the 
whole genus. Animal denotes all the individuals denoted by man, and 
many more, ^ Man, therefore, must connote all that animal connotes, other- 
wise there might be men who are not animals ; and it must connote some- 
thing more than animal connotes, othei*wise all animals would be men. 
This surplus of connotation — this which the species connotes over and 
above the connotation of the genus—is the Differentia, or specific differ- 
ence; or, to state the same proposition in other words, the Differentia is 
that which must be added to the connotation of the genus, to complete the 
connotation of the species. 

The 'word man, for instance, exclusively of what it connotes in common 
with animal, also connotes rationality, and at least some approximation to 
that external form which we all know, but which as we have no name for 
it considered in itself, we are content to call the human. The Differentia, 
or specific difference, therefore, of man, as referred to the genus animal, is 
that outward form and the possession of reason. The Aristotelians said, 
the possession of reason, without the outward form. But if they adhered 
to this, they would have been obliged to call the Houyhnhnms men. The 
<][uestion never arose, and they were never called upon to decide how such 
a case would have affected their notion of essentiality. However this may 
be, they were satisfied with taking such a portion of the differentia as suf- 
ficed to distinguish the species from all other things, thougli by so 

doing they might not exhaust the connotation of the name. 

§ 6. And here, to prevent the notion of differentia from being restricted 
within too narrow limits, it is necessary to remark, that a species, even as 
referred to the same genus, will not always have the same differentia, but 
a different one, according to the principle and purpose which preside over 
the particular classification. For example, a naturalist surveys the various 
kinds of animals, and looks out for the classification of them most in ac- 
cordance with the order in which, for zoological purposes, he considers it 
desirable that we should think of them. With this view he finds it advisa- 
ble that one of his fundamental divisions should be into warm-blooded and 
cold-blooded animals ; or into animals which breathe with lungs and those 
which breathe with gills ; or into carnivorous, and frugivorous or graminiv- 
orous ; or into those which walk on the flat part and those which walk on 
the extremity of the foot, a distinction on which two of Cuvier’s families are 
founded. In doing this, the naturalist creates as many new classes ; which 
are by no means those to which the individual animal is familiarly and spon- 
taneously referred ; nor should we ever think of assigning to them so prom- 
inent a position in our arrangement of the animal kingdom, unless for a pre- 
conceived purpose of scientific convenience. And to the liberty of doing 
this there is no limit. In the examples we have given, most of the classes 
are real Kinds, since each of the peculiaiities is an index to a multitude 
of properties belonging to the class which characterizes : but even if the 
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case were otherwise — if the other properties of those classes could all be 
derived, by any process know^n to us, from the one peculiarity on which the 
class is founded — even then, if these derivative properties were of primary 
importance for the purposes of the naturalist, he would be warranted in 
founding his primary divisions on them. 

If, however, practical convenience is a sufficient warrant for making the 
main demarkations in our arrangement of objects run in lines not coin- 
ciding with any distinction of Kind, and so creating genera and species in 
the popular sense which are not genera or species in the rigorous sense at 
all ; d fortiori must we he warranted, when our genera and species are real 
genera and species, in marking the distinction between them by those of 
their properties which considerations of practical convenience most strong- 
ly recommend. If \ve cut a species out of a given genus — the species man, 
for instance, out of the genus animal — with an intention on our part that 
the peculiarity by which we are to be guided in the application of the 
name man should be rationality, then rationality is the differentia of the 
species man. Suppose, however, that being naturalists, we, for the pur- 
poses of our particular study, cut out of the genus animal the same species 
man, but with an intention that the distinction between man and all other 
species of animal should be, not rationality, but the possession of “ four 
incisors in each jaw, tusks solitary, and erect posture.” It is evident that 
the word man, when used by us as naturalists, no longer connotes rational- 
ity, but connotes the three other properties specified ; for that which we 
have expressly in view when we impose a name, assuredly forms part of 
the meaning of that name. We may, therefore, lay it down as a maxim, 
that wherever there is a Genus, and a Species marked out from that genus 
by an assignable differentia, the name of the species must be connotative, 
and must connote the differentia; but the connotation may be special — not 
involved in the signification of the term as ordinarily used, but given to it 
when employed as a term of art or science. The word Man in common 
use, connotes rationality and a certain form, but does not connote the num- 
ber or character of the teeth ; in the Linnsean system it connotes the num- 
ber of incisor and canine teeth, but does not connote rationality nor any 
particular form. The word man has, therefore, two different meanings ; 
though not commonly considered as ambiguous, because it happens in both 
cases to c^note the same individual objects. But a case is conceivable in 
which the ambiguity would become evident : we have only to imagine that 
some^ new kind of animal were discovered, having Linn^us’s three char- 
acteristics of humanity, but not rational, or not of the human form. In 
ordinary parlance, these animals would not be called men ; but in natural 
hi^ory they must still be called so by those, if any there should be, who 
adhere to the Linnsean classification ; and the question would arise, whether 
the word should continue to be used in two senses, or the classification be 
technical sense of the term be abandoned along with it. 

Words not otherwise connotative may, in the naode just adverted to, 
acquire a special or technical connotation. Thus the word whiteness, as 
we have so often remarked, connotes nothing; it merely denotes the at- 
tribute corresponding to a certain sensation : but if we are making a clas- 
sification of colors, and desire to justify, or even merely to point out, the 
particular place assigned to whiteness in our arrangement, we may d^jfine 
It “the color produced by the mixture of all the simple rays;”, and this 
fact, though by no means implied in the meaning of the -‘^qrd "whiteness 
as ordinarily .used, but only known by subsequent investigation. 
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is part of its meaning in the particular essay or treatise, and becomes the 
differentia of the species.* 

The differentia, therefore, of a species may be defined to be, that part of 
the connotation of the specific name, whether ordinary or special and tech' 
nical, which distinguishes the species in question from all other species of 
the genus to which on the particular occasion we are referring it. 

§ 7. Having disposed of Genus, Species, and Differentia, we shall not find 
much difficulty in attaining a clear conception of the distinction between 
the other two predicables, as well as between them and the first three. 

In the Aristotelian phraseology, Genus and Differentia are of the essence 
of the subject; by which, as we have seen, is really meant that the proper- 
ties signified by the genus and those signified by the differentia, form part 
of the connotation of the name denoting the sjiecies. Proprium and Ac- 
cidens, on the other hand, form no part of the essence, but are predicated 
of the species only accidentally. Both are Accidents, in the wider sense in 
which the accidents of a thing are opposed to its essence; though, in the 
doctrine of the Predicables, Accidens is used for one sort of accident only, 
Proprium being another sort. Proprium, continue the schoolmen, is pred- 
icated accidentally^ indeed, but necessaTily j or, as they further explain it, 
signifies an attribute which is not indeed part of the essence, but which 
flows from, or is a consequence of, the essence, and is, therefore, inseparably 
attached to the species ; e, the various properties of a triangle, which, 
though no part of its definition, must necessarily be possessed by whatever 
comes under that definition. Accidens, on the contrary, has no connection 
whatever with the essence, but may come and go, and the species still re- 
main what it was before. If a species could exist without its Propria, it 
must be capable of existing without that on which its Propria are neces- 
sarily consequent, and therefore without its essence, without that which con- 
stitutes it a species. But an Accidens, whether separable or inseparable 
from the species in actual experience, may be supposed separated, without 
the necessity of supposing any other alteration; or at least, without sup- 
posing any of the essential properties of the species to be altered, since 
with them an Accidens has no connection. 

A Proprium, therefore, of the species, may he defined, any attribute which 
belongs to all the individuals included in the species, and which, though 
not connoted by the specific name (either ordinarily if the classification w'e 
are considering be for ordinary purposes, or specially if it be for a special 
purpose), yet follows from some attribute which the name either ordinarily 
or specially connotes. 

One attribute may follow from another in two ways ; and there are con- 
sequently two kinds of Proprium. It may follow as a conclusion follows 
premises, or it may follow as an effect follows a cause. Thus, the attribute 
of having the opposite sides equal, which is not one of those connoted by 
the word Parallelogram, nevertheless follows from those connoted by it, 
namely, from having the opposite sides straight lines and parallel, and the 
number of sides four. The attribute, therefore, of having the opposite 
sides equal, is a Proprium of the class parallelogram ; and a Proprium of 
the first kind, which follows from the connoted attributes by way of dem- 

* If we allow a differentia to what is not really a species. J'or the distinction of Kinds, 
in the sense explained by ns, not being in any way applicable to attxibutes, it of course follows 
that although attributes may be put into classes, tbos6 dalsses can be admitted to be genera 
or species only by courtesy. 
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onstratioji. The attribute of being capable of understanding languao-e, is 
a Propriuin of the species man, since without being connoted by the word 
it follows from an attribute 'which the word does connote, viz., fi-om the 
attribute of rationality. But this is a Proprium of the second kind, which 
follows by way of causation. How it is that one property of a thing fol- 
lows, or can be inferred, from another ; under what conditions this iif pos- 
sible, and what is the exact meaning of the phrase; are among the ques- 
tions which will occupy us in the two succeeding Books. At present it 
needs only be said, that whether a Proprium follows by demonstration or 
by causation, it follows necessarily j that is to say, its not following would 
be inconsistent with some law which we regard as a part of the constitu- 
tion either of our thinking faculty or of the universe. 

§ 8. Under the remaining predicable, Accidens, are included all attri- 
butes of a thing which are neither involved in the signification of the name 
(whether ordinarily or as a term of art), nor have, so far as we know, 
any necessary connection with attributes which are so involved. They are 
commonly divided into Separable and Inseparable Accidents. Inseparable 
accidents are those which — although w’e know of no connection between 
tliem and the attributes constitutive of the species, and although, therefore, 
so far as we are aware, they might be absent without making the name in- 
applicable and the species a different species — are yet never in fact known 
to be absent. ^ A concise mode of expressing the same meaning is, that in- 
separable accidents are properties which are universal to the species, but 
not necessary to it. Thus, blackness is an attribute of a crow, and, as far 
as we know, a universal one. But if we "were to discover a race of white 
birds, in other respects resembling crows, we should not say. These are 
not crows ; we should say, These are white crows. Crow, therefore, does 
not connote blackness ; nor, from any of the attributes which it does con- 
note, whether as a word in popular use or as a term of art, could blackness 
be inferred. Hot only, therefore, can we conceive a white crow, but we 
know of no reason why such an animal should not exist. Since, how- 
ever, none but black crows are known to exist, blackness, in the present 
state of our knowledge, ranks as an accident, but an inseparable accident, 
of the species crow. 

Separable Accidents are those which are found, in point of fact, to be 
sometimes absent from the species ; which are not only not necessary, but 
not even universal. They are such as do not belong to every individual 
of the species, but only to some individuals ; or if to all, not at all times. 
Thus the color of a European is one of the separable accidents of the spe- 
cies man, because it is not an attribute of all human creatures. Beino’ 
born, is also (speaking in the logical sense) a separable accident of the spe- 
cies man, because, though an attribute of all human beings, it is so only at 
one particular time. A fortiori those attributes which are not constant 
even in the same individual, as, to be in one or in another place, to be hot 
or cold, sitting or walking, must be ranked as separable accidents. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

or BEPIKITIOIT, 

§ 1. One necessary part of the theory of NTames and of Propositions re- 
mains to be treated of in this place: the theory of Definitions. As being 
the most important of the class of propositions which we have characte^ 
ized as^ purely verbal, they have already received some notice in the chapter 
pieceding the last. ^ Bat their fuller treatment was at that time postponed, 
because definition is so closely connected with classification, that, until the 
nature of the latter process is in some measure understood, the former can 
not be discussed to much purpose. 

The simplest and most correct notion of a Definition is, a proposition 
declaratory of the meaning of a word; namely, either the meaning which 
it bears in common acceptation, or that vrhich the sj^eaker or writer, for 
the particular purposes of his discourse, intends to annex to it. 

The definition of a word being the proposition which enunciates its 
meaning, words which have no meaning are unsusceptible of definition, 
Proper names, therefore, can not be defined. A proper name being a mere 
mark put upon an individual, and of which it is the characteristic property 
to be destitute of meaning, its meaning can not of course be declared ; 
though we may^ indicate by language, as we might indicate still more con- 
veniently by pointing with the finger, upon what individual that particular 
mark has been, or is intended to be, put. It is no definition of John 
Thomson” to say he is ‘Hhe son of General Thomson for the name John 
Thomson does not express this. Neither is it any definition of “John 
Thomson ” to say he is “ the man now crossing the street.” These propo- 
sitions may serve to make known who is the particular man to whom the 
name belongs, but that may be done still more unambiguously by pointing 
to him, which, however, has not been esteemed one of the modes of defi- 
nition. 

In the case of connotative names, the meaning, as has been so often ob- 
served, is the connotation ; and the definition of a connotative name, is the 
proposition which declares its connotation. This might he done either di- 
rectly or indirectly. The direct mode would be by a proposition in this 
form: “Man ’’ (or whatsoever the word may be) “is a name connoting such 
and such attributes,” or “ is a name which, when predicated of any thing, 
signifies the possession of such and such attributes by that thing.” Or 
thus : Man is every thing which possesses such and such attributes : Man 
is every thing which possesses corporeity, organization, life, rationality, and 
certain peculiarities of external form. 

This form of definition is the most precise and least .equivocal of any ; 
but it is not brief enough, and is besides too technical for common discourse. 
The more usual mode of declaring the connotation of a name, is to predi- 
cate of it another name or names of known signification, which connote the 
same aggregation of attributes. This may be done either by predicating 
of the name intended to he defined, another connotative name exactly syn- 
onymous, as, “Man is a human being,” which is not commonly accounted a 
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definition at all; or by predicating two or more connotative names, which 
make up among them the whole connotation of the name to be defined. In 
this last case, again, we may either compose our definition of as many con^ 
notative names as there are attributes, each attribute being connoted by 
one, as, Man is a corporeal, organized, animated, rational being, shaped so 
and so ; or we employ names which connote several of the attributes at 
once, as, Man is a rational animal^ shaped so and so. 

The definition of a name, according to this view of it, is the sum total 
of all the essential propositions which can be framed with that name for 
their subject. All propositions the truth of which is implied in the name, 
all those which we are made aware of by merely hearing the name, are in- 
cluded in the definition, if complete, and may be evolved from it without 
the aid of any other premises; whether the definition expresses then/ in 
two or three words, or in a larger number. It is, therefore, not without 
reason that Condillac and other writers have affirmed a definition to be an 
analysis. To resolve any complex whole into the elements of which it is 
compounded, is the meaning of analysis : and this we do when we replace 
one word which connotes a set of atti-ibutes collectively, by two or more 
which connote the same attributes singly, or in smaller groups. 

§ 2. From this, however, the question naturally arises, in what manner 
are we to define a name which connotes only a single attribute : for in- 
stance, white,” which connotes nothing but whiteness ; rational,” which 
connotes nothing but the possession ot reason. It might seem that the 
meaning of such names could only be declared in two ways ; by a synony- 
mous terna, if any such can be found ; or in the direct way already alluded 
to : White is a name connoting the attribute whiteness.” Let us see, 
however, whether the analysis of the meaning of the name, that is, the 
breaking down of that meaning into several parts, admits of being carried 
farther. ^ Without at present deciding this question as to the word white, 
it is obvious that in the case of rational some further explanation may be 
given of its meaning than is contained in the proposition, “ Rational is that 
which possesses the attribute of reason;” since the attribute reason itself 
admits of being defined. And here we must turn our attention to the def- 
initions of attributes, or rather of the names of attributes, that is, of ab- 
stract names. 

In regard to such names of attributes as are connotative, and express 
attributes of those attributes, there is no difficulty \ like other connotative 
names, they are defined by declaring their connotation. Thus the word 
fault may be defined, “ a quality productive of evil or inconvenience.” 
Sometimes, again, the attribute to be defined is not one attribute, but a 
union of several: we have only, therefore, to put together the names of all 
the attributes taken separately, and we obtain the definition of the name 
which belongs to them all taken together; a definition which will corre- 
spond exactly to that of the corresponding concrete name. For, as we de- 
fine a concrete name by enumerating the attributes which it- connotes, and 
as the attributes connoted by a concrete name form the entire signification 
of the corresponding abstract name, the same enumeration will serve for 
the definition of both.^ Thus, if the definition of a human 'being be this, 

a being, corporeal, animated, rational, shaped so and so,” the definition of 
humar^y will be corporeity and animal life, combined with rationality, 
and with such and such a shape. 

When, on the other hand, the abstract name does not express a complin 
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cation of attributes, but a single attribute, 'we must remember tliat every 
attribute is grounded on some fact or phenomenon, from which, and which 
alone, it derives its meanmg. To that fact or phenomenon, called in a for- 
mer chapter the foundation of the attribute, we must, therefore, have re- 
course for its definition. Now, the foundation of the attribute may be 
a phenomenon of^ any degree of complexity, consisting of many different 
parts, either co-existent or in succession. . To obtain a definition of the attri- 
bute, we must analyze the phenomenon into these parts, Elo{][uence, for 
example, is the name of one attribute only ; but this attribute is grounded 
on external effects of a complicated nature, flowing from acts of the person 
to whom we ascribe the attribute; and by resolving this phenomenon of 
causation into its two parts, the cause and the effect, we obtain a definition 
of eloquence, viz. the power of influencing the feelings by speech or writing, 

.A name, therefore, whether concrete or abstract, admits of definition, 
provided we are able to analyze, that is, to distinguish into parts, the attri- 
bute or set of attributes which constitute the meaning both of the concrete 
name and of the copesponding abstract: if a set of attributes, by enumer- 
ating them ; if a single attribute, by dissecting the fact or phenomenon 
(whether of perception or of internal consciousness) which is the foundation 
of the attribute. But, further, even when the fact is one of our simple 
feelings or states of consciousness, and therefore unsusceptible of analy- 
sis, the names both of the object and of the attribute still admit of defini- 
tion ; or rather, would do so if all our simple feelings had names. White- 
ness may be defined, the propeity or power of exciting the sensation of 
white.^ A white object may be defined, an object which excites the sensation 
of white. The only names which are unsusceptible of definition, because 
their meaning is unsusceptible of analysis, are the names of the simple feel- 
ings themselves. These are in the same condition as proper names. They 
are not indeed, like proper names, unmeaning ; for the words sensation 
of white signify, that the sensation which I so denominate resembles other 
sensations which 1 remember to have had before, and to have called by that 
name. But as we have no words by which to recall those former sensations, 
except the very word which we seek to define, or some other which, being 
exactly synonymous with it, requires definition as much, words can not un- ' 
fold the signification of this class of names ; and we are obliged to make a 
direct appeal to the personal experience of the individual whom we address. 

§ 3. Having stated what seems to be- the true idea of a Definition, I pro- 
ceed to examine some opinions of philosophers, and some popular conoejH 
tions on the subject, which conflict more or less with that idea. 

The only adequate definition of a name is, as already remarked, one which 
declares the facts, and the whole of the facts, which the name involves in 
its isignificatxon. But with most persons the object of a definition does not 
embrace so touch ; they look for nothing more, in a definition^ than a guide 
to the correct use of the term — a protection against applying it in a man- 
ner inconsistent with custom and convention. Any thing, therefore, is to 
them a sufficient definition of a term, which will serve as a cori’ect index 
to what>the term cfensotes; though not embracing the whole, and some- 
times, perhaps, not ev?eji any part, of what it connotes. This gives rise to 
two sorts- of imperfecty or unscientific definition; l^enti^ but incomplete 
Definitions, and Accidental Definitions, or Desciaptions. In the former, a 
connotative name is defined by a part only of its connotation ; iu the latter, 
by something which forms no part of the connotation at all. 
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An example of the first Mnd of imperfect definitions is the following: 
Man is a rational animal. It is impossible to consider this as a complete 
definition of the word Man, since (as before remarked) if we adhered to it 
we should be obliged to call the Hoiiyhnhnms men ; but as there happen to 
be no Houyhnhnms, this imperfect definition is sufficient to mark out and 
distinguish from all other things, the objects at present denoted by man 
all the beings actually known to exist, of whom the name is predicable. 
Though the word is defined by some only among the attributes which it 
connotes, not by all, it happens that all known objects which possess the 
enumerated attributes, possess also those which are omitted ; so that the 
field of predication which the word covers, and the employment of it which 
is conformable to usage, are as well indicated by the inadequate definition 
as by an adequate one. Such definitions, however, are always liable to be 
overthrown by the discovery of new objects in nature. 

Definitions of this kind are what logicians have had in view, when they 
laid^ down the rule, that the definition of a-species should be per genus et 
differmtiam. Differentia being seldom taken to mean the whole of the 
peculiarities constitutive of the species, but some one of those peculiarities 
only, a complete definition would he per genus et differentias^ rather than 
differentiam. It w^ould include, with the name of the superior genus, not 
merely some attribute which distinguishes the species intended to be de- 
fined from all other species of the same genus, but all the attributes im- 
plied in the name of the species, which the name of the superior genus 
has not already implied. The assertion, however, that a definition must 
of necessity consist of a genus and differentiaB, is not tenable. It was early 
remarked by logicians, that the sximmum genus in any classification, hav- 
ing no genus superior to itself, could not be defined in this manner. Yet 
we have seen that all names, except those of our elementary feelings, are 
susceptible of definition in the strictest sense ; by setting forth in words 
the constituent parts of the fact or phenomenon, of which the connotation 
of every word is ultimately corajDosed. 

§ 4. Although the first kind of imperfect definition (which defines a con- 
notative term by a pai-t only of what it connotes, but a part sufficient to 
mark out correctly the boundaries of its denotation), has been considered 
by the ancients, and by logicians in general, as a complete definition ; it has 
always been deemed necessary that the attributes employed should really 
form part of the connotation ; for the rule was that the definition must be 
drawn from the essence of the class ; and this would not have been the case 
if it bad been in any degree made up of attributes not connoted by the 
name. The second kind of imperfect definition, therefore, in which the 
name of a class is defined by any of its accidents— that is, by attributes 
which are not included in its connotation—has been rejected from the rank 
of genuine Definition by all logicians, and has been termed Description. 

This kind of imperfect definition, however, takes its rise from the same 
cause as the other, namely, the willingness to accept as a definition any thing 
which, whether it expounds the meaning of the name or not, enables us to 
discriminate the things denoted by the name from all other things, and con- 
sequently to employ the term in predication without deviating from estab- 
lished usage. This purpose is duly answered by stating any (no matter 
what]) of the attributes which are common to the whole of the class, and 
peculiar to it ; or any combination of attributes which happens to be pe- 
culiar to it, though separately each of those attributes maybe common to 
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it witli some other things. It is only necessaiy that the definition (or de- 
scription) thus formed, should be conmrtihle with the name which it pro- 
fesses to define; that is, should be exactly co-extensive with it, being pred- 
icable of every thing of which it is predicable, and of nothing of which it 
is not predicable; though the attributes specified may have no connection 
with those which mankind had in view when they formed or recognized the 
class, and gave it a name. The following are correct definitions of Man, 
according to this test : Man is a mammiferous animal, having (by nature) 
two hands (for the human species answers to this descriptionfainl no other 
animal does) : Man is an animal who cooks his food i Man is a featherless 
biped. 

What would otherwise be a mere description, may be raised to the rank 
of a real definition by the peculiar purpose which the speaker or wuiter 
has in view. As was seen in the preceding chapter, it may, for the ends 
of a particular art or science, or for the more convenient statement of an 
author s particular doctrines, be advisable to give to some general name, 
without altering its denotation, a special connotation, different from its or- 
dinary one* When this is done, a definition of the name by means of the 
attributes which make up the special connotation, though in general a mere 
accidental definition or description, becomes on the particular occasion and 
for the jiarticular purpose a complete and genuine definition. This actual- 
ly occurs^witli respect to one of the preceding examples, Man is a mam- 
miferous •animal having two hands,” which is the scientific definition of 
man, considered as one of the species in Cuvier’s distribution of the animal 
kingdom. 

In cases of this sort, though the definition is still a declaration of the 
meaning which in the particular instance the name is appointed to convey, 
it can not be said that to state the meaning of the word is the purpose of 
the definition. The purpose is not to expound a name, but a classification. 
The specid meaning which Cuvier assigned to the word Man (quite foreign 
to its ordinary meaning, though involving no change in the denotation of 
the word), was incidental to a plan of arranging animals into classes on a 
certain principle, that is, according to a certain set of distinctions. And 
since the definition of Man according to the ordinary connotation of the 
word, though it would have answered every other purpose of a definition, 
would not have pointed out the place which the species ought to occupy 
in that particular classification; he gave the word a special connotation, 
that he might be able to define it by the kind of attributes on which, for 
reasons of scientific convenience, he had resolved to found his division of 
animated nature. 

Scientific definitions, whether they are definitions of scientific terms, or 
of common terms used in a scientific sense, are almost always of the kind 
last spoken of : their main purpose is to serve as the landmarks of scien- 
tific classification. And since the classifications in any science are con- 
tinually -modified as scientific knowledge advances, the definitions in the 
sciences are also constantly varying. A striking instance is afforded by 
the words Acid and Alkali, especially the former. As experimental dis- 
covery advanced, the substances classed with acids have been constantly 
multiplying, and by a natural consequence the attributes connoted by the 
word have receded and become fewer. At first it connoted the attributes, 
of combining with an alkali to form a neutral substance (called a salt); 
being compounded of a base and oxygen ; causticity to the taste and touch ; 
fluidity, etc. The true analysis of muriatic acid, into chlorine and hydro- 
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gen, caused the second property, composition from a base and oxygen, to 
be excluded from the connotation. The same discovery fixed the attention 
of chemists upon hydrogen as an important element in acids ; and more 
recent discoveries having led to the recognition of its presence in sulphuric, 
nitric, and many other acids, where its existence was not previously sus- 
pected, there is now a tendency to include the presence of this element in 
the connotation of the word. But carbonic acid, silica, sulphurous acid, 
have no hydrogen in their composition; that property can not, therefore,' 
be connoted by the term, unless those substances are no longer to be con! 
sidered acids.^ Causticity and fluidity have long since been excluded from 
the characteidstics of the class, by the inclusion of silica and many other 
substances in it ; and the formation of neutral bodies by combination with 
alkalis, together with such electro-chemical peculiarities as this is supposed 
to imply, are now the only differention which form the fixed connotation of 
the word Acid, as a term of chemical science. 

What is_ true of the definition of any term of science, is of course true of 
the definition of a science itself; and accordingly (as observed in the In- 
troductory Chapter of this work), the definition of a science must neces- 
sarily be progi'essive and provisional. Any extension of knowledge or al- 
teration in the current opinions respecting the subject-matter, may lead to 
a change more or less extensive in the particulars included in the science; 
and its composition being thus altered, it may easily happen that a different 
set of characteristics will be found better adapted as differentiae for defin- 
ing its name. 

In the same maimer in which a special or technical definition has for its 
object to^ expound the artificial classification out of which it grows ; the 
Aristotelian logicians seem to have imagined that it was also the business 
of ordinary definition to expound the ordinary, and what they deemed the 
natural, classification of things, namely, the division of them into Kinds; 
and to show the place which each Kin<l occupies, as superior, collateral, or 
subordinate, among other Kinds. This Aotion would account for the rule 
that all definition must necessarily be ^er genus et differentiam, and would 
also explain why a single differentia was deemed sufficient. But to ex- 
pound, or express in words, a distinction of Kind, has already been shown 
to be an irapossibiUty : the very meaning of a Kind is, that the properties 
which distinguish it do not grow out of one another, and can not therefore 
be set forth in words, even by implication, otherwise than by enumerating 
them all : and all are not known, nor are ever likely to be so. It is idle, 
therefore, to look to this as one of the purposes of a definition : while, if it 
be only required that the definition of a Kind should indicate what kinds 
include it or are included by it, any definitions which expound the connota- 
tion of the names will do this : for the name of each class must necessarily 
connote enough of* its properties to fix the boundaries of the class. If the 
definition, therefore, be a full statement of the connotation, it is all that a 
definition can he required to be.* 

* Professor Bain, in his Logic, takes a peculiar view of Definition. He holds (i., 71) with 
the present work, that ‘ ‘ the definition in its full import, is the sum of all the properties con- 
noted by the name ; it exhausts the meaning of a word.” But he regards the meaning of a 
g^^al name as including, not indeed all the common properties of the class name^ hut all 
of th^m wat are ultimate properties, not resolvable into one another. “ The enumeration of 
me of oxygen, of gold, of man, should be an enumeration of the final (fisb far as can 

^ powers or functions of each,” and nothing -les^ San this is a 

complfetie ER^hifidn (L, 75). An independent property, not derivable from \6mhr properties, 
even it previously unKBown, yet as soon as discovered b^omes, according to him, part of the 
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incomplete and popular modes of definition, and in what 
they difer from the complete or philosophical mode, enough has now been 
said. We shall next examine an ancient doctrine, once generally prevalent 
and Still by no means exploded, which I regard as the source of a great part 
of the obscurity hanging over some of the most important processes of the 
understanding in the pursuit of truth. According to this, the definitions 
of which we haye^ now treated are only one of two sorts into which defini- 
divided, viz., definitions of names, and definitions of things. 
The former are intended to expkin the meaning of a term ; the latter, the 
nature of a thing ; the last being incomparably the most important. 

This opinion was held by the ancient philosophers, and by their follow- 
ers, with the exception of the ^STominaiists ; but as the spirit of modern 
metaphysics, luitil a recent period, has been on the whole a Nominalist 
spiiit, the notion of definitions of things has been to a certain extent in 
abeyance, still continuing, however, to breed confusion in logic, by its con- 
sequences indeed rather than by itself. Yet the doctrine in its own proper 
form now and then breaks out, and has appeared (among other places) 
where it was scarcely to be expected, in a justly admired \vorcl, Archbishop 
Whately’s Logic,^ In a review of that work published by me in the West- 

meaning of the term, and should be included in the definition. “ Wlien we are told that dia- 
mond, which we know to be a transparent, glittering, hard, and high-priced substance, is cofti- 
posed of carbon, and is combustible, we must put these additional properties on the same level 
as the rest; to us they are henceforth connoted by the name”(i., 73). Consequentiv the 
propositions that diamond is composed of carbon, and that it is combustible, are regarded bv 
Mr. Bain as merely verbal propositions. He carries this doctrine so far as to say that unles's 
mortality can be shown to be a consequence of the ultimate laws of animal organization, mor- 
tality is connoted by man, and ‘‘ Man is Mortal ” is a merely verbal proposition. And one of ’ 
the peculiarities (1 think a disadvantageous peculiarity) of his able and valuable treatise, is 
the large number of propositions requiring proof, and learned by experience, which, in con- 
foimity with this doctrine, he consider as not real, but verbal, propositions. 

The objection I have to this language is that it confounds, or at least confuses, a much 
more important distinction than that which it draws. The only reason for dividing Proposi- 
tions into rear and verbal, is in order to discriminate propositions which convey information 
about facts, from those which do not. A proposition which affiims that an object has a given 
attribute, while designating the object by a name which already signifies the attribute, adds 
no information to that which was already possessed by all who understood the name. But 
when this is said, it is implied that, by the signification of a name, is meant the signification 
attached to it in the common usage of life. I can not think we ought to say that the meaning 
of a word includes matters of fact which are unknown to every person who uses the word un- 
less he has learned them by special study of a particular department of Nature ; or that because 
a few persons are aware of these matters of tact, the affirmation of them is a proposition con- 
veying no information, I hold that (special scientific connotation apart) a name means, or 
connotes, only the properties which it is a mark of in the general mind ; and that in Uie ease 
of any additional properties, however uniformly found to accompany these, it remains pbssable 
that a thing which did not possess the properties might still be thought entitled to the name. 
Ruminant, according to Mr. Bain’s use of language, connotes cloven-hoofed, since the two 
properties are always found together, and no connection has ever been discovered between 
them: but ruminant does not mean cloven-hoofed; and were an animal to be discovered 
which chews the cud, but has its feet undivided, I venture to say that it would still be <^ed 
ruminant. 

* In the fuller discussion which Archbishop Whately has given to this subject in his later 
editions, he almost ceases to regard the definitions of names and those of , things ai^ in any im- 
portant sense, distinct. He seems (9th P* 1^5) to limit the, pf a >Baal Definition to 
one which “explains any thing »K>rs,of,tiae nature of the thing implied in the name;” 
(including under the word ** implied,” not ^nly what the name,,(^QP3p<>*ea)r Wt^evejy thing which 
can be deduced by reasoning i^)m the attributes connoted)., njJDfien he adds, is usually 

called not a Definition, but a Description ; and (as it seems to me) ri^tiy so called. A De- 
scription, I conceive, can only be wked among DdSnlticiniSi .wto taken (as in the case of the 
zoological definition of man) to fulfill the tnie.ofi|ce of by declaring the connota-. 

tion given to a word in some specialise, as a ter^' Of science or art: which special conno-. 
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minster Review for January, 1828 , and containing some opinions which I 
no longer entertain, I find the following observations on the question now 
before us ; observations with which my present view of that question is 
still sufficiently in accordance. 

^ “ The distinction between nominal and real definitions, between defini- 
tions of words and what are called definitions of things, though conforma- 
ble to the ideas of most of the Aristotelian logicians, can not, as it appears 
to us, be maintained. We apprehend that no definition is ever intended to 
‘ explain and unfold the nature of a thing.’ It is some confirmation of our 
opinion, that none of those writers who have thought that there were defini- 
tions of things, have ever succeeded in discovering any criterion by which 
the definition of a thing can be distinguished from any other proposition 
relating to the thing.^ The definition, they say, unfolds the nature of the 
thing: but no definition can unfold its whole nature; and every proposi- 
tion in which any quality whatever is predicated of the thing, unfolds some 
part of its nature. The true state of the case we take to be this. All 
definitions are of names, and of names only ; but, in some definitions, it is 
clearly apparent, that nothing is intended except to explain the meaning of 
the word ; while in others, besides explaining the meaning of the word, it 
is intended to be implied that there exists a thing, corresponding to the 
word. Whether this be or be not implied in any given case, can not be 
collected from the mere form of the expression. ^A centaur is an animal 
with the upper parts of a man and the lower parts of a horse,’ and « A tri- 
angle is a rectilineal figure with three sides,’ are, in form, expressions pre- 
cisely similar; although in the former it is not implied that any thing^ con- 
formable to the term, really exists, while in the latter it is ; as may be seen 
by substituting in bo^h definitions, the word meajis for is. In the first 
expression, ‘A centaur means an animal,’ etc., the sense would remain un- 
changed : in the second, ‘A triangle means,’ etc., the meaning would be al- 
tered, since it would be obviously impossible to deduce any of the truths 
of geometry from a proposition expressive only of the manner in which we 
intend to employ a particular sign. 

There are, therefore, expressions, commonly passing for definitions, 
which include in themselves more than the mere explanation of the meaning 
of a terra. But it is not correct to call an expression of this sort a peculiar 
kind of definition. Its difference from the other kind consists in this, th.at 
it is not a definition, but a definition and something more. The definition 
above given of a triangle, obviously comprises not one, but two proposi- 
tions, perfectly distinguishable. The one is, ^ There may exist a figure, 
bounded by three straight lines ;’ the other, 'And this figure may be termed 
a triangle.’ The former of these propositions is not a definition at all : the 

tation of course would not be expressed by the proper definition of the word in its ordinary 
employment. 

Mr De Morgan, exactly reversing the doctrine of Archbishop Whately, understands by a 
Real Definition one which contains l^s than the Nominal Definition, provided only that what 
It contains is sufficient for distinction. “By real definition I mean such an explanation of 
the word', be it the whole of the meaning or only part, as will be sufficient to separate the 
things contain ed under that word from all others. Thus the following, I bdieve, is a complete 
definition of an, elephant : An animal which naturally drinks by drawing the water into its 
no^ and then spurting it into its mouth Formal Logic, p. 86, Mr. De Morgan’s- gen- 
eral^ppofiiuon and his example aj-e at variance; for the peculiar mode of driiaking of the 
dephani^ certadnly forms no part of the meaning of the word elephant. It could not be said, 
bec^se a person happened to he ignorant of this property, that he* did not ^ow what an 
elephant means. 
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latter is a mere nominal definition, or explanation of the use and applica- 
tion of a term. The first is susceptible of truth or falsehood, and may 
therefore be made the foundation of a train of reasoning. The latter can 
neMer be true nor false ; the only character it is susceptible of is that of 
conformity or diseonformity to the ordinary usage of language.’’ 

There is a real distinction, then, between definitions of names, and what 
are erroneously called definitions of things; but it is, that the latter, alono- 
with the meaning of a name, covertly asserts a matter of fact. This cover't 
assertion is not a definition, but a postulate. The definition is a mere iden- 
tical proposition, which gives information only about the use of langnao-e 
and from which no conclusions afiPecting matters of fact can possibly 1>e 
dmwn. The accompanying postulate, on the other hand, affirms a fact, 
which may lead to consequences of every degree of importance. It affirms 
the actual or possible existence of Things possessing the combination of 
forth in the definition; and this, if true, may be foundation 
sufficient on which to build a whole fabric of scientific truth. 

We have already made, and shall often have to repeat, the remark, that 
the philosophers who overthrew Realism by no means got rid of the con- 
sequences of Realism, but retained long afterward, in their own philosophy, 
numerous propositions which could only have a rational meaning as part 
of a Realistic system. It had been, handed down from Aristotle, and prob- 
ably from earlier times, as an obvious truth, that the science of Geometry 
is deduced from definitions. This, so long as a definition was considered 
to be a proposition '^infolding the nature of the thing,” did well enough. 
But Hobbes followed, and rejected utterly the notion that a definition de- 
clares the nature of the thing, or does any thing but state the meaning of 
a name; yet he continued to affirm as broadly as any of bis predecessors, 
that the prmcipia^ or original premises of mathematics, and even of 
all science, are definitions ; producing the singular paradox, that systems 
of scientific truth, nay, all truths whatever at which we arnve by reasoning, 
are deduced from the arbitrary conventions of mankind concerning the sig- 
nification of words. 

To save the' credit of the doctrine that definitions are the premises of 
scientific, knowledge, the pronso is sometimes added, that they are so only 
under a certain condition, namely, that they be framed conformably to the 
phenomena of nature ; that is, that they ascribe such meanings to terms as 
shall suit objects actually existing. But this is only an instance of the at- 
tempt so often made, to escape from the necessity of abandoning old lan- 
guage after the ideas which it expresses have been exchanged for contrary 
ones. From the meaning of a name (we are told) it is possible to infer 
physical facts, provided the name has corresponding to it an existing thing. 
But if this proviso be necessary, from which of the two is the inference 
really drawn ? From the existence of a thing having the properties, or 
from the existence of a name meaning them ? 

Take, for isstanw^ any of the definitions laid down as premises in Euclid’s 
Elements ; the definition, let us say, of a circle. Thi^ being analyzed, con- 
sists of two propositdons ; the one an assumption with respect to a matter 
of fact, the other a genuine definition. A figure may exists having all the 
points in the line which bounds it equally distant fi^ era a single point with- 
in it:” “Any figure possessing this property is a circle.” Let us 

look at one of the demonsti'ations which are saH to depend on this defini- 
tion, and observe to which of the two propci^tiob^ contained in it the dem- 
onstration really appeals. “ About the centre A,desGiibe the circle B C Dl” ' 

8 
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Here is nn assumption that a figure, such, as the definition expresses, may 
be described; which is no other than the postulate, or covert assumption, 
involved in the so-called definition. But whether that figure be called a 
circle or not is quite immaterial. The purpose would be as well answered, 
in all respects except brevity, were .we to say, “ Through the point B, draw 
a line returning into itself, of which every point shall be at an equal dis- 
tance from the point A.” By this the definition of a circle would be got 
rid of, and rendered needless; but not the postulate implied in it; without 
that the demonstration could not stand. The circle being now described, 
let us proceed to the consequence- Since B C D is a circle, the radius 
B A is equal to the radius C A,” B A is equal to C A, not because BCD 
is a circle, but because B C D is a figure with the radii equal. Our war- 
rant for assuming that such a figure about the centre A, with the radius 
B A, may he made to exist, is the postulate. Whether the admissibility 
of these postulates rests on intuition, or on proof, may be a matter of dis- 
pute ; but in either case they are the premises on which the tlieorems de- 
pend ; and while these are retained it would make no difference in the cer- 
tainty of geometrical truths, though every definition in Euclid, and every 
technical term therein defined, were laid aside. 

It is, perhaps, supeiffucus to dwell at so much length on what is so near- 
ly self-evident ; but when a distinction, obvious as it may appear, has been 
confounded, and by powerful intellects, it is better to say too much than 
too little for the purpose of rendering such mistakes impossible in future. 
I will, therefore detain the reader while I point out one of the absurd con- 
sequences flowing from the supposition that definitions, as such, are the 
premises in any of our reasonings, except such as relate to words only. If 
this supposition were true, we might argue correctly from true premises, 
and arrive at a false conclusion. We should only have to assume as a 
prernise the definition of a nonentity; or ratheiv of a name which has no 
entity corresponding to it. Bet this, for instance, be our definition ; 

A dragon is a serpent breathing flame. 

This proposition, considered only as a definition, is indisputably correct. 
A dragon is a serpent breathing flame: the word mea?is that. The tacit 
assumption, indeed (if there were any such understood assertion), of the ex- 
istence of an object with properties corresponding to the definition, would, 
in the present instance, be false. Out of this definition we may carve the 
premises of the following syllogism : 

A dragon is a thing which breathes flame : 

A dragon is a serpent : 

From which the conclusion is, 

Therefore some serpent or serpents breathe flame; 
an unexceptionable syllogism in the first mode of the third figure, in which 
both premises are true and yet the conclusion false ; which every logician 
knows to he an absurdity. The conclusion being false and the syllogism 
coirect, the pi’emises can not be true. But the premises, considered as 
parts of a definition, are true. Therefore, the premises considered as parts 
of a definition can not be the real ones. The real premises must be — 

A dragon is a really existing thing which breathes flame: 

A dragon is a recdly existing serpent : 
whicih implied premises being false, the falsity of the conclusion presents 
no .absurdity. ^ 

. If .we Tfould determine what conclnsion follows from the samfe ostensible 
premises when the tacit assumption of real existence is left out, let us, ac- 
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^rding to the recommendation in a previous page, substitute mea?is for is. 
We then have — 

Dragon is a word meaning a thing which breathes fiame: 

Dragon is a 'loord meaning a serpent : 

From which the conclusion is. 

Some word or words ichich mean a serpent, also mean a thinf^ which 
breathes flame : 

where the conclusion (as well ns the premises) is true, and is the only hind 
of conclusion which can ever follow from a definition, namely, a proposition 
relating to the meaning of words. 

rhere is still another shape into which we may transform this syllogism. 
We may suppose the middle term to be the designation neither of a thin*^ 
nor of a name, but of an idea. We then have— 

The idea of a dragon is an idea of a thing which breathes flame i 

The idea of o, dragon is a7i idea of serpent: 

Therefore, there is an idea of a serpent, which is an idea of a 
thing breathing flame. 

Here the conclusion is true, and also the premises ; but the premises are 
not definitions. They are propositions affirming that an idea existing in 
the mind, includes certain ideal elements. The truth of the conclusion fol- 
lows fi*ora the existence of the psychological phenomenon called the idea of 
a dragon ; and therefore still from the tacit assurajition of a matter of fact.* 

When, as in this last syllogism, the conclusion is a proposition respecting 
nil idea, the assumption on which it depends may be merely that of the ex- 
istence of an idea. But when the conclusion is a proposition concerning a 
Thing, the postulate involved in the definition which stands as the apparent 
premise, is the existence of a thing conformable to the definition, and not 
merely of an idea conformable to it This assumption of real existence we 
always convey the impression that we intend to make, when we profess to 
define any name which is already known to be a name of really existing 
objects. On this account it is, that the assumption was not necessarily 
implied in the definition of a dragon, while there was no doubt of its be- 
ing included in the definition of a circle. 


In the only attempt which, so far as I know, has been made to refute the preceding argu- 
mentation, it is maintained that in the first form of the syllogism, 

* A dragon is a thing which breathes flame, 

A di-agon is a sei*pent, 

Therefore some seipent or sei7)ents breathe flame, 
y there is just as much truth in the conclusion as there is in the premises, or rather, no more 
in the latter than in the former. If the general name serpent includes both real and imaginaiy 
seipents, there is no falsity in the conclusion ; if not, there is falsity in the minor premise.’^ 
Let ns, then, try to set out the syllogism on the hypothesis that the name serpent includes 
imaginary serpents. We shall find that it is now necessary to alter the predicates ; for it can 
not be asserted that an imaginary creature breathes flame ; in predicating of it such a fact, we 
assert by the most positive implication that it is real, and not imaginary. The conclusion must 
run thus, “Some serpent or seipents either do or are imagined to breathe flame.” And to 
prove this conclasion by the instance of dragons, the prernises must be, A dragon is iTnagined 
as breathing flame. A dragon is a (real or imaginary) serpent ; from which it undoubtedlv 
follows, that there are seipents which are imagined to breathe flaihe j hut the major premise 
is not a definition, nor part of a definition ; which is all that I ant concerned to prove. 

Let ns now examine the other assertion— that if the word serpent stands for none but real 
serpents, the minor premise (a dragon is a serpent) is false. This is exactly what I have my- 
self said of the premise, considered as a statement of fact bat it is not false as part of the 
definition of a dragon j and since the premise or one of thein, must be false (the conclusion 
being so), the real premise can not be the definition, .which is trde, bht the statement of fact, 
which is false. • . 
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§ 6. One of the circumstances which have contributed to keep up the 
notion, that demonstrative truths follow from definitions rather than from 
the postulates implied in those definitions, is, that the postulates, even in 
those sciences which are considered to surpass all others in demonstrative 
certainty, are not always exactly true. It is not true that a circle exists, or 
can be described, which has all its radii exactly equal. Such accuracy is 
ideal only; it is not found in nature, still less can it be realized by art. 
People had a difficulty, therefore, in conceiving that the most certain of all 
conclusions could rest on premises which, instead of being certainly true, 
are certainly not true to the full extent asserted. This apparent paradox 
will be examined when we come to treat of Demonstration; where we shall 
be able to show that as much of the postulate is true, as is required to sup- 
port as much as is true of the conclusion. Philosophers, however, to whom 
this view had not occurred, or whom it did not satisfy, have thought it in- 
dispensable that there should be found in definitions something more cer- 
tain, or at least more accurately true, than the implied postulate of the real 
existence of a corresponding object. And this something they flattered 
themselves they had found, when they laid it down that a definition is a 
statement and analysis not of the mere meaning of a word, nor yet of the 
nature of a thing, but of an idea. Thus, the proposition, “A circle is a 
plane figure bounded by a line all the points of which are at an equal dis- 
tance from a given point within it,” was considered by them, not as an as- 
sertion that any real circle has that property (which would not be exactly 
true), but that we concewe a circle as having it ; that our abstract idea of 
a circle is an idea of a figure wdth its radii exactly equal. 

Conformably to this it is said, that the subject-matter of mathematics, 
and of every other demonstrative science, is not things as they really exist, 
but abstractions of the mind. A geometrical line is a line without breadth ; 
but no such line exists in nature; it is a notion merely suggested to the 
miml by its experience of nature. The definition (it is said) is a definition 
of this mental line, not of any actual line : and it is only of the mental line, 
not of any line existing in nature, that the theorems of geometry are ac- 
curately true. 

Allowing this doctrine respecting the nature of demonstrative truth to 
he correct (which, in a subsequent place, I shall endeavor to prove that it 
is not) ; even on that supposition, the conclusions which seem to follow 
froiii a definition, do not follow from the definition as such, but from an 
implied postulate. Even if it be true that there is no object in nature an- 
swering to the definition of a line, and that the geometrical properties of 
lines are not true of any lines in nature, but only of the idea of a line; the 
definition, at all events, postulates the real existence of such an idea : it as- 
sumes that the mind can frame, or rather has framed, the notion of length 
without breadth, and without any other sensible property whatever. "To 
me, indeed, it appears that the mind can not form any such notion ; it can 
not conceive length without breadth; it can only, in contemplating objects, 
attend to their length, exclusively of their other sensible qualities, and so 
determine \rhat properties may be predicated of them in virtue of their 
lengthy alone. If this be true, the postulate involved in the geometrical 
definition of a line, is the real existence, not of length without breadth, but 
length, that is, of long objects. This is quite enough to. support 
alr*^ of geometry, since every property of a geometrical line is 

^ all physical objects in so far as possessing length. But 

even whWl hdM to'be the false doctrine on the subject, leavefe the conclu- 
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sion tliat our reasonings are grounded on the matters of fact ‘postulated in 
definitions, and not on the definitions themselves, entirelv unafected; and 
accordingly this conclusion is one which I have in cominon with Br. Whe- 
w^ell, ill his Philosophy of the Induetive Sciences: though, on the nature 
oi demonstrative truth, Dr. Whewell’s ojiinions are greatly at variance with 
mine. And here, as in many other instances, I gladly acknowledge that his 
writings are eminently serviceable in clearing from confusion Ithe initial 
steps in the analysis of tlie mental processes, even where his views resjiect- 
ing the ultimate aualysis are such as (though with unfeigned respect) I can 
not but regard as fundamentally erroneous. 

§ Although, according to the opinion here 23i'esented, Definitions are 
y names only, and not of things, it does not folloAv from this that 
definitions are arbitrary. How to define a name, may not onlv be an in- 
quiry oi considerable difiSculty and intricacy, but may involve considera- 
tions going deep into the nature of the things which are denoted by the 
name.^ Such, for instance, are the inquiries which form the subjects of the 
most important of Plato’s Dialogues; as, “TVhat is rhetoric?” the topic of 
the Gorgias, or, “What is justice?” that of the Republic. Such, also, is 
the question scornfully asked by Pilate, “What is truth?” and the funda- 
mental question with speculative moralists in all ages, “ What is virtue ?” 

It would be a mistake to represent these difficult and noble inquiries as 
having nothing in view beyond ascertaining the conventional meaning of 
a name. They are inquiries not so much to determine what is, as what 
should be, the meping of a name; which, like other practical questions of 
terminology, requires for its solution that we should enter, and sometimes 
enter very deeply, into the properties not merely of names but of the 
things named. 

Although the^ meaning of every concrete general name resides in the at- 
tributes which it connotes, the objects were named before the attributes ; 
as appears from the fact that in all languages,'abstract names are mostly 
compounds or other derivatives of the concrete names which correspond to 
them. Connotative names, therefore, were, after proper names, the first 
which were used ; and in the simpler cases, no doubt, a distinct connotation 
was present to the minds of those who first used the name, and was dis- 
tinctly intended by them to be conveyed by it. The first pei'son who used 
the word white, as applied to snow or to any other object, knew, no doubt, 
very well what quality he intended to predicate, and had a perfectly diis- 
tinct conception in his mind of the attribute signified by the name. 

Hut where the resemblances and differences on which our classifications 
are founded are not of this palpable and easily determinable kind ; especial- 
ly where they consist not in any one quality but in a number of qualities, 
the effects of which, being blended together, are not very easily discrimi- 
nated, and referred each to its true source ; it often happens that names 
are applied to namable objectis, with no distinct connotation present to the 
minds of those who apply them. They are only inffuenced by a general 
resemblance between the new object and all or sonie of ^e old familiar 
objects which they have been accustomed to call biy that name. This, as 
we have seen, is the law which even the mind of the, philosopher must fol- 
low, in giving names to the simple- elementary feelings of our nature but, 
where the things to be named are complex :W'hoIes, a philosopher is not 
content with noticing a general resemblance; he examines what the resem- 
blance consists in ; and he only gives I 3 ae same name to things which re- 
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semble one another in the same definite particulars. The philosopliei% 
therefore, habitually employs his general names with a definite connota- 
tion. But language was not made, and can only in some small degree be 
mended, by philosophers. In the minds of the 3*eal arbiters of language^ 
general names, especially where the classes they denote can not be brought 
before the tiibunal of the outward senses to be identified and discriminated, 
connote little more than a vague gross resemblance to the things which 
they were earliest, or have been most, accustomed to call by those names. 
When, for instance, ordinary persons predicate the words or %m^ast 
of any action, nolle or mean of any sentiment, expression, or demeanor, 
statesman or charlatan of any personage figuring in politics, do they mean 
to affirm of those various subjects any determinate attributes, of whatever 
kind? No: they merely recognize, as they think, some likeness, more or 
less vague and loose, between these and some other things which they 
have been accustomed to denominate or to hear denominated by those ap- 
pellations. 

Language, as Sir James Mackintosh used to say of governments, “ is not ' 
made, but grows.” A name is not imposed at once and by previous pur- 
pose upon a class of objects, but is first applied to one thing, and then ex- 
tended by a series of transitions to another and another. By this process 
(as has been remarked by several writers, and illustrated with great force 
and clearness by Dugald Stewart in his Philosophical Essays) a name not 
unfrequently passes by successive links of resemblance from one object to 
another, until it becomes applied to things having nothing in common with 
the first things to which the name was given ; which, however, do not, for 
that reason, drop the name; so that it at last denotes a confused huddle of 
objects, having nothing whatever in common; and connotes nothing, not 
even a vague and general resemblance. When a name has fallen into this 
state, in which by^ predicating it of any object we assert literally nothing 
about the object, it has become unfit for the j^urposes either of thought or 
of the^ communication of thought; and can only be made serviceable by 
stripping it of some part of its multifarious denotation, and confining it to 
objects possessed of some attributes in common, which it may be made to 
connote. Such are the inconveniences of a language which “is not made, 
but grows.” Like the governments which are in a similar case, it may he 
compared to a road which is not made but has made itself: it requires con- 
tinual mending in order to be passable. 

^ From this -it is already evident, why the question respecting the defini- 
tion of an abstract name is often one of so much difficulty. The question, 
What is justice? is, in other words, What is the attribute which mankind 
mean to predicate when they call an action just? To which the first an- 
swer is, that having come to no precise agreement on the point, they do 
not mean to predicate distinctly any attribute at all. Nevertheless, all be- 
lieve that there is some common attribute belonging to all the actions which 
they are in the habit of calling just. The question then must be, whether 
there is any such common attribute? and, in the first place, whether man- 
land agree sufficiently with, one another as to the particular actions which 
they do or do not call just, to render the inquiry, what quality those ac- 
tions have in common, a possible one : if so, whether the actions really have 
any quality in common ; and if they have, what it is. Of these three, the 
first alone is an inquiry into usage and convention ; the other two are inqui- 
ries into matters of fact. And if the second question (whether the actions 
form a* class at all) has been answered negatively, there X'emains a fourth, 
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often more^ arduous than all the rest^ namely, how best to form a class arti- 
ficially, which the name may denote. 

And here it is fitting to remark, that the study of the spontaneous growth 
o± languages is of the utmost importance to those who would logically re- 
model them. The classifications rudely made by established language W'hen 
retouched, as they almost all require to be, by the hands of the fogician, 
aie often themselyes excellently suited to his purposes. As compared with 
the classifications of a philosopher, they are like the customary law of a 
country, which has grown up as it were spontaneously, compared with laws 
methodized and digested into a code ; the former are a far less perfect in- 
sti ument than the latter ; but being the result of a long, though unscien- 
tific, course of experience, they contain a mass of materials which may be 
made very usefully available in the formation of the systematic body of 
written law. In like manner, the established grouping of objects under a 
common name, even when founded only on a gross and general resemblance, 
is evidence, in the first place, that the resemblance is obvious, and thei*efore 
considerable ; and, in the next place, that it is a resemblance wliich has 
struck great numbers of persons during a series of years and ages. Even 
when a name, by successive extensions, has come to be applied to things 
among which there does not exist this gross resemblance common to them 
all, still at every step in its progress we shall find such a resemblance. And 
these transitions of the^ meaning of words are often an index to real con- 
nections between the things denoted by them, which might otherwise escape 
the notice of thinkers ; of those at least who, from using a different lan- 
guage, or from any difference in their habitual associations* have fixed their 
attention in 2>reference on some other asi^ect of the things. The history of 
philosophy abounds in examples of such oversights, committed for want of 
perceiving the hidden link that connected together the seemingly disparate 
meanings of some ambiguous word.* 

Whenever the inquiry into the definition of the name of any real object 
consists of any thing else than a mere comparison of authorities, we tacit- 
ly assume that a meaning must be found for the name, compatible with its 
continuing to denote, if possible all, but at any rate the greater or the more 
important part, of the things of which it is commonly predicated. The in- 
qyfiry, therefore, into the definition, is an inquiry into the resemblances and 
differences among those things : whether there be any resemblance running 
through them all; if not, through what portion of them such a general re- 
semblance can be traced : and finally, what are the common attributes, the 
possession of which gives to them all, or to that portion of them, the char- 
acter of resemblance which has led to their being classed together. When 
these common attributes have been ascertained and specified, the name 
which belongs in common to the resembling objects acquires a distinct in- 

* ‘‘Fqw people” (I have said in another place) “have reflected how great a knowledge 
of Things is required to enable a man to aflSrm that any gi^^en argument turns wholly upon 
words. ^ There is, perhaps, not one of the leading tenns of philosophy which is not used in 
almost innumerable shades of meaning, to express ideas more or less widely different from 
one another. ^ Between two of these ideas a sagacious and penetrating mind will discern, as 
it were intuitively, an unobvious link of connection, upon which, though perhaps unable to 
give a logical account of it, he Avill found a perfectly valid argument, which his cidtic, not 
having so keen an insight into the Things, will mistake for a fallacy taming on the double 
meaning of a term. And the gi*eater the genius of him who thus safely leaps over the chasm, 
the gi’eater will probably be the crowing and vainglory of the mere logician, w^ho, hobbling 
after him, evinces his o^v^l superior wisdom by pausing on its brink, and giving np as desper- 
ate his proper business of bridging it over.” 
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stead of a vague connotation ; and by possessing this distinct connotation, 
becomes susceptible of definition. 

In giving a distinct connotation to the general name, the philosopher will 
endeavor to fix upon such attributes as, while they are common to all the 
things usually denoted by the name, are also of greatest importance in them- 
selves ; either directly, or from the number, the conspicuousness, or the in- 
teresting character, of the consequences to which they lead. He will select 
as far as possible, such diffeo'entm as lead to the greatest number of inter- 
esting_ propria. For these, rather than the more obscure and recondite 
qualities on which they often depend, give that general character and as- 
pect to a set of objects, which determine the groups into which they natu- 
rally fell. But to penetrate to the more hidden agreement on which these 
obvious and superficial agreements depend, is often one of the most diffi- 
cult of scientific problems. As it is among the most difficult, so it seldom 
fails to be among the most important. And since upon the result of this 
inquiry respecting the causes of the properties of a class of things, there in- 
cidentally depends the question what shall be the meaning of a word ; some 
of the most profound and most valuable investigations which philosophy 
presents to us, have been introduced by, and have offered themselves under 
the guise of, inquiries into the definition of a name. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF INFERENCEj OR REASONING, IN GENERAL. 

§ 1, In the preceding Book, we have been occupied not with the nature 
of Proof, but with the nature of Assertion : the import conveyed by a Prop- 
osition, whether that Proposition be true or false; not the means by which 
to discriminate true from false Propositions. The proper subject, however 
of Logic is Proof. Before we could understand what Proof is, it was nec- 
essary .to understand what that is to which proof is applicable; what that 
is which can be a subject of belief or disbelief, of affirmation or denial; 
what, in short, the different kinds of Propositions assert. ^ 

^ This preliminary inquiry we have prosecuted to a definite result. Asser- 
tion, in the first place, relates either to the meaning of words, or to some 
property of the things which words signify. Assertions respecting the 
meaning of words, among which definitions are the most important, hold a 
place, and an indispensable one, in philosophy ; but as the meaning of words 
is essentially arbitrary, this class of assertions are not susceptible of truth 
or falsity, nor therefore of proof or disproof. Assertions respecting Things, 
or what may be called Real Propositions, in contradistinction to verbal 
ones, are of various sorts. We have analyzed the import of each sort, and 
have ascertained the nature of the things they relate to, and th^^i^ature of 
what they severally assert respecting those things. We found what- 
ever be the form of the proposition, and whatever its nominj%%iS^ject or 
predicate, the real subject of every proposition is some one oti^re facts 
or phenomena of consciousness, or some one or more of the causes 

or powers to which we ascribe those facts; and that what is or 

asserted, either in the affinnative or negative, of those pheno n^y !^ those 
powers, is always either Existence, Order in Place, Order im^mi Causa- 
tion, or Resemblance. This, then, is the theory of the Impo^^p^roposi- 
tions, reduced to its ultimate elements: but there is another less ab- 
struse expression for it, which, though stopping short in an stage of 

the analysis, is sufficiently scientific for many of the purpo^^;^:for which 
such a general expression is required. This expression recogst^ the com- 
monly^ received distinction between Subject and Attribute, asM gives the 
following as the analysis of the meaning of propositions : — ^Every Proposi- 
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tion asserts, that some given subject does or does not possess some attid- 
bute ; or that some attribute is or is not (either in all or in some portion 
of the subjects in which it is met with) conjoined with some other attri- 
bute. 

We shall now for the present take our leave of this portion of our in- 
quiry, and proceed to the peculiar problem of the Science of Logic, name- 
ly, liow the assertions, of which we have analyzed the import, are proved 
or disproved; such of them, at least, as, not being amenable to direct con- 
sciousness or intuition, are appropriate subjects of proof. 

We say of a fact or statement, that it is proved, when we believe its truth 
by reason of some other fact or statement from which it is said to follow. 
Most of the propositions, whether affirmative or negative, universal, partic- 
ular, or singular, which we believe, are not believed on their own evidence, 
but on the ground of something previously assented to, from whicli they 
are said to be inferred. To infer a proposition from a previous proposi- 
tion or propositions ; to give credence to it, or claim credence for it, as a 
conclusion from something else ; is to reason^ in the most extensive sense 
of the term. There is a narrower sense, in which the name reasoning is 
confined to the form of inference which is termed ratiocination, and of 
which the syllogism is the general type. The reasons for not conforming 
to this restricted use of the term were stated in an earlier stage of our in- 
quiry, and additional motives will bo suggested by the considerations on 
which we are now about to entei*. 

§ 2. In proceeding to take into consideration the cases in which infer- 
ences can legitimately be drawn, we shall first mention some cases in which 
the inference is apparent, not real; and which require notice chiefly that 
they may not be confounded with cases of inference properly so called. 
This occurs when the proposition ostensibly inferred from another, appears 
on analysis to be merely a repetition of the same, or part of the same, as- 
sertion, which was contained in the first. All the cases mentioned in books 
of Logic as examples of equipollency or equivalence of propositions, are 
of this nature. Thus, if we were to argue, No man is incapable of reason, 
for every man is rational ; or. All men are mortal, for no man is exempt 
from death ; it would be plain that we were not proving the proposition, 
but only appealing to another mode of wording it, which may or may not 
be more readily comprehensible by the hearer, or better adapted to suggest 
the real proof, but which contains in itself no shadow of proof. 

Another case is where, from a universal proposition, we affect to infer 
another which differs from it only in being particular : as All A is B, there- 
fore Some A is B : No A is B, therefore Some A is not B. This, too, is not 
to conclude one proposition from another, but to repeat a second time some^ 
thing which had been asserted at first; with the difference, that we do not 
here repeat the whole of the previous assertion, but only an indefinite part 
of it. ^ 

^ A third case is where, the antecedent having affirmed a predicate of a 
given subject, the consequent affirms of the same subject something already 
^nnoted by the former predicate: as, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates 
is a living creature; where all that is connoted by living creature was af- 
fintied 6f Socrates when he was asserted to be a man. If the propositions 
are negative, we must invert their order, thus : Socrates is not a living crea- 
ture, therefore he is nqt a man; for if we deny the less, the greater, which 
includes it, is alre^y denied by implication. These, thei'efor^, are not real* 
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ly cases of inference ; and yet the trivial examples by which, in manuals of 
Logic, the rules of the syllogism are illustrated, are often of this ill-chosen 
kind ; formal demonstrations oi conclusions to which whoever understands 
the terms used in the statement of the data, has already, and consciously 
assented.* ’ 

most complex case of this sort of apparent inference is what is called 
the Conversion of propositions; which consists in turning the predicate 
into a subject, and the subject into a predicate, and framing out of the same 
teims thus reversed, another proposition, which must be true if the former 
is true. ^ Thus, from the particular affirmative proposition, Some A is B, 
we may infer that Some B is A. From the universal negative, iJ^'o A it’ B, 
\ye may conclude that ^NTo Bjs A. From the univ^ersal affirmative proi^osi- 
tioD, All A is B, it can not bo inferred that all B is A ; tbougb all water is 
liquid, it is not implied that all liquid is w^ater ; but it is implied that some 
liquid is so ; and hence the proposition, All A is B, is legitimately convert- 
ible into Some B is A.^ This process, wffiich converts a universal propo- 
sition into a particular, is termed conversion joer accidens. From the prop- 
osition, Some A is not B, we can not even infer that some B is not A; 
though some men are not Englishmen, it does not follow that some English- 
men are not men. The only mode usually recognized of converting a par- 
ticular negative proposition, is in the form, Some A is not B, therefore 
something 'which is not B is A; and this is termed conversion by contra- 
position. Ill this case, liowever, the predicate and subject are not merely 
reversed, but one of them is changed. Instead of [A] and [B], the terms 
of the new proposition are [a thing which is not Bj, and [AJ. The origin 
nal proposition, Some A is not B, is first changed into a proposition equi- 
pollent with it, Some A is *^ a thing which is not B>” and the proposition, 
being now no longer a partic.ular negative, but a particular affirmative, ad- 
mits of conversion in the first mode, or as it is called, conversion.'l’ 

In all these cases there is not really any inference; there is in the con- 
clusion no new truth, nothing but what was already asserted in the prem- 
ises, and obvious to whoever apprehends them. The fact asserted in the 
conclusion is either the very same fact, or part of the fact, asserted in the 
original proposition. This follows from our previous analysis of the Im- 
port of Propositions. IVhen we say, for example, that some lawful sov- 
ereigns are tyrants, wtat is the meaning of the assertion ? • That the attri- 
butes connoted by the term lawful sovereign,” and the attributes connoted 
by the term^^^ tyrant,” sometimes co-exist in the same individual. NTow this 
is also precisely what we mean, when we say that some tyrants are lawful 
sovereigns ; which, therefore, is not a second proposition infeiTed from the 
first, any more than the English translation of Euclid^s Elements is a col- 
lection of theorems different from and consequences of, those contained in 
the Greek original. Again, if we assert that no great general is a rash 
man, we mean that the attributes connoted by “ great general,” and those- 
connoted by ‘^rash,” never co-exist in the same subject; which is also the 
exact meaning which would be expressed by saying, that no rash man is a 

* The different cases of Equipollency, or ^‘Equivalent Propositional Forms,” are set forth 
with some fullness in Professor Baines Logic. One of the comtnonest of these changes of 
expression, that from affirming a proposition to denying its negative^ or vick versa, Mr. Bain 
designates, veiy happily, by the name Obversion. 

t As Sir William Hamilton has pointed out, “Some A is not B ” may also be converted in 
the following form : “ No B is some A.” Some men are not negroes ; therefore, No negroes 
are men (e. g., Europeans), 
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great general. When we say that all quadrupeds are warm-blooded, we 
assert, not only that the attributes connoted by “quadruped” and those 
connoted by “warm-blooded” sometimes co-exist, but that the former nev- 
er exist without the latter ; now the proposition, Some warm-blooded crea- 
tures are quadrupeds, expresses the first half of this meaning, dropping the 
latter half; and therefore has been already affirmed in the antecedent prop- 
osition, All quadrupeds are warm-blooded. But that all warm-blooded 
creatures are quadrupeds, or, in other words, that the attributes connoted 
by “warm-blooded” never exist without those connoted by “quadruped,” 
has not been asserted, and can not be inferred- In order to re-assert, in an 
inverted form, the whole of what was affirmed in the proposition. All quad- 
rupeds are warm-blooded, we must convert it .by contraposition, thus, Noth- 
ing which is not warm-blooded is a quadruped. This proposition, and the 
one froni which it is derived, are exactly equivalent, and either of them may 
be substituted for the other; for, to say that when the attributes of a quad- 
ruped are present, those of a warm-blooded creature are p)i’esent, is to say 
that when the latter are absent the former are absent. 

In a manual for young students, it would be proper' to dwell at greater 
length on the conversion and equipollency of propositions. For though 
that can not be called reasoning or inference which is a mei'e re-assertion in 
different words of what had been asserted before, there is no more impor- 
tant intellectual habit, nor any the cultivation of which falls more strictly 
within the province of the art of logic, than that of discerning rapidly and 
surely the identity of an assertion when disguised under diversity of lan- 
guage. That important chapter in logical treatises which relates to the Op- 
position of Propositions, and the excellent technical language which logic 
provides for distinguishing the different kinds or modes of opposition, are 
of use chiefly for this purpose. Such considerations as these, that contrary 
propositions may both be false, but can not both be true ; that subcontrary 
propositions may both be true, but can not both be false ; that of two con- 
tradictory propositions one must be true and the other false; that of two 
subalternate propositions the truth of the universal proves the truth of the 
particular, and the falsity of the particular proves the falsity of the univer- 
sal, but not vic^ versa.;^ are apt to appear, at first sight, very technical and 
mysterious, but when explained, seem almost too obvipus to require so form- 
al a statement, since t^e same amount of explanation which is necessary 
to make the principles intelligible, would enable the truths which they con- 
vey to be apprehended in any particular case which can occur. In this 
respect, however, these axioms of logic are on a level with those of mathe- 
matics. That things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another, is as obvious in any particular case as it is in the general state- 
ment : and if no such general maxim had ever been laid down, the demon- 
strations in Euclid would never have halted for any difficulty in stepping 
across the gap which this axiom at present serves to bridge over. Yet no 


' All A is B 
No A is B 
Some A is B 


contraries. 


Some A is B ) , ^ . 

Some A ia not b; subcontranes. 
All A is B \ * j- * • 

Some A is not b| coitra-Jictones. 

,S<^e A Is 1} contradictories. 
( lAfi: AisB' 

Some A is B 


} Some A fa not b} respeotitdy /siiaJtonii^ ' 
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one has ever censured writers on geometry, for placing a list of these ele- 
mentary generalizations at the head of their treatises, as a first exercise to 
the learner of the faculty which will be required in him at every stop, that 
oi apprehending a goieral truth. And the student of logic, in the discus- 
sion even of such truths as we have cited above, acquires habits of cir- 
cumspect intppretation of words, and of exactly measuring the leni^th and 
breadth of his assertions, which are among the most indispensable condi- 
tions of any considerable mental attainment, and which it is one of the 
primary objects of logical discipline to cultivate. 

§ 3. Having noticed, in order to exclude from the province of Reasonino- 
properly so called, the cases in which the progression from one 
truth to another is only apparent, the logical consequent being a mere rep- 
etition of the logical antecedent; we now pass to those which are cases of 
inference in the proper acceptation of the term, those in which we set out 
from known truths, to arriv’^e at others really distinct from them. 

Reasoning, in the extended sense in which I use the term, and in which 
it is synonymous with Inference, is popularly said to be of two kinds : rea- 
soning from particulars to genei*als, and reasoning fi‘om generals to jiartic- 
nlars ; the former being called Induction, the latter Ratiocination or Syllo- 
gism. It will presently be shown that there is a tliird species of reasoning, 
which falls under neither of these desciuptions, and which, nevertheless, is 
not only valid, but is the foundation of both the others. 

It is necessary to observe, that the expressions, reasoning from particu- 
lars to generals, and reasoning from generals to particulars, are recom- 
mended by brevity rather than by precision, and do not adequately mark, 
without the aid of a commentary, the distinction between Induction (in the 
sense now adverted to) and Ratiocination. The meaning intended by these 
expressions is, that Induction is infen*ing a proposition from propositions 
less general than itself, and Ratiocination is inferring a proposition from 
•propositions equally or more general. When, from the observation of a 
number of individual instanoes, wo ascend to a general proposition, or when, 
by combining a number -of general propositions, we conclude from them 
another proposition still more general, the process, which is substantially 
the same in both instances, is called Induction. When from a general prop- 
osition, not alone (for ftoin a single proposition nothing can be concluded 
which is not involved in the terms), but by combining it with other propo- 
sitions, we infer a proposition of the same degree of generality with itself, 
or a less general proposition, or a proposition merely individual, the process 
is Ratiocination. When, in short, the conclusion is more general than the 
largest of the premises, the argument is commonly called Induction ; when 
less general, or equally general, it is Ratiocination. 

As all experience begins with individual cases, and proceeds 
to generals, it might, seem most conformable to the natural ord^T of fought 
that Induction should be treated of before we touch upon-Batiocanation. 
It will, however, be advantageous, in a science which aims a;t tracing our 
acquired knowledge to its sources, that the inquirer should oonamence with 
the latter rather than with the earlier stages of the pro<?ess of constructing 
onr knowledge ; and should trace derivative truths ba(^:ward to the truths 
from which they are deduced, and on which they, depend for their evidence, 
before attempting to point out the original sprkg from which both ult i- 
mately fake their rise. The advantages of thi& order of proceeding in th«‘ 
pxe^nt instance will manifest themselves ^ we advance, in a manner su- 
perseding the necessity of any further justification or explanation. 
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Of Induction, therefore, we shall say no more at present, than that it at 
least is, without doubt, a process of real inference. The conclusion in an 
induction embraces more than is contained in the premises. The principle 
or law collected from particular instances, the general proposition in which 
we embody the result of our experience, covers a much larger extent of 
ground than the individual experiments which form its basis. A principle 
ascertained by experience, is more than a mere summing up of what has 
])een specifically observed in the individual cases which have been exam- 
ined ; it is a generalization grounded on those cases, and expressive of our 
belief, that what we there found true is true in an indefinite number of 
oases which we have not examined, and are never likely to examine. The 
nature and grounds of this inference, and the conditions necessary to make 
it legitimate, will be the subject of discussion in the Third Book: but that 
such inference really takes place is not susceptible of question. In every 
induction we proceed from truths which we knew, to truths which we did 
not know; from facts certified hy observation, to facts which we have not 
observed, and even to facts not capable of being now observed ; future 
facts, for example; but which we do not hesitate to believe on the sole evi- 
dence of the induction itself. 

Induction, then, is a real process of Reasoning or Inference. Whether, 
and in what sense, as much can be said of the Syllogism, remains to be de- 
termined by the examination into which we are about to enter. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF EATIOCINATION, OE SYLLOGISM:. 

§ 1. The analysis of the Syllogism has been so accurately and fully per- 
formed in the common manuals of Logic, that in the present work, which 
is not designed as a manual, it is sufficient to recapitulate, memonce catcsd, 
the leading results of that analysis, as a foundation for the remarks to be 
afterward niade on the functions of the Syllogism, and the place which it 
holds in science. 

To a legitimate syllogism it is essential that there should be three, and 
no more than three, propositions, namely, the conclusion, or i)roposition to 
be proved, and two other propositions which together prove it, and which 
are called the premises. It is essential that there should be three, and no 
more than three, terms, namely, the subject and predicate of the" conclu- 
sion, and another called the middle term, which must be found in both 
premises, since it is by means of it that the other two terms are to be con- 
nected together. The predicate of the conclusion is called the major term 
of the syllogism; the subject of the conclusion is called the minor term. 
As there can be but three terms, the major and minor terms must each be 
found in one, and only one, of the premises, together with the middle term 
which is in them both. The premise which contains the middle term and 
tile major term is called the major premise; that which contains the mid- 
dle term and the minor term is called the minor premise. ? 

Syllpgisms are divided by some logicians into three others 

inbo four, a^rding to the position of the middle term, whS^ ?Eay either 
be the i^bject in both premises, the predicate in both, , or Subject in 

one and Ithfe; pye^cate in the other. The most comnapto; in wh^ch 
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the middle term is the subject of the major j^n'emise and the predicate of 
the minor. This is reckoned as the first figure. When the middle term is 
the predicate in both premises, the syllogism belongs to the second figure ; 
when it is the subject in both, to the third. In the fourth figure the mid- 
dle terra is the subject of the minor premise and the predicate of the major. 
Those writers who reckon no more than three figures, include this case in 
the first. 

^ Itach figure is divided into moods^ according to what are called the quan- 
tity and quality of the propositions, that is, according as they are universal 
or particular, affirmative or negative. The following are examples of all 
the legitimate moods, that is, all those in which the conclusion correofly 
follows from the premises. A is the minor term, C the major, B the mid- 
dle term. ^ 


FIRST FIGURE. 


All B is C 

No B is C 

All B is C 

No B is C 

All A is B 

AUAisB 

Some A is B 

Some A is B 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

All A is C 

No A is C 

Some A is C 

Some A is not C 


SECOND 

FIGURE. 


No C is B 

All C is B 

No C is B 

All C is B 

All A is B 

No A is B 

Some A is B 

Some A is not B 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

therefore 

No A is C 

No AisC 

Some A is not C 

Some A is not C 


THIRD FIGURE. 

All B IS C No B is C Some B is C AU B is C Some B is not C No B is C 
AllBisA AllBisA AllBisA- SomeBisA AHBisA ScmeBisA 

therefore therefore therefore therefore therefore therefore 

SomeAisC SomeAisnotC SomeAisC SomeAisC SomeAisnotC SomeAisnotC 

FOURTH FIGURE. 

All C is B All C is B Some C is B No C is B No C is B 

All B is A No B is A All B is A All B is A Some B is A 

therefore therefore tfaerefcWB therefore therefore 

Some A is C Some A is not C Some A is C Some A is not C Some A is not C 

In these exemplars, or blank forms for making syllogisms, no place is 
assigned to singular propositions ; not, of course, because such proposi- 
tions are not used in ratiocination, but because, tkeir predicate being af 
firmed or denied of the whole of the subject, they are ranked, for the pur- 
poses of the syllogism, with universal propositions. Thus, these two syllo- 
gisms — 

All men are mortal, All men are mortal. 

All kings are men, Socrates is a man, 

therefore therefore 

All kings are moiial, Socrates is mortal, 

are arguments precisely similar, and are both ranked in the first mood of 
the first figure.* 

* Professor Btiiu denie® the daim of Singular Propositions to be classed, for the purposes 
of ratiocination, with Universal; though they come within the des^iition which be himself 
proposes as an equivalent for Universal, that of Total. He wOidd eten, to use his own ex- 
pression, banish them enfirdy from the syllogiscm. He takes as example, 

Sbemtes is wise, . 

Socrates is poor, therefoflre * 

,Some poor men are wise,' 

or more properly (as he observes) “^one jpoor man‘ife “Now, if wise, poor, and a 

man, are attributes belonging to the meaning of woid Socrates,' there is then no march of 
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The reasons why syllogisms in any of the above forms are legitimate, 
that is, why, if the premises are true, the conclusion must inevitably be so, 
and why this is not the case in any other possible mood (that is, in any 
other combination of universal and particular, afarmative and negative 
propositions), any person taking interest in these inquiries may be pre- 
sumed to have either learned from the common-school books of the syllo- 
gistic logic, or to be capable of discovering for himself. The reader may, 
however, be referred, for every needful explanation, to Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s ElemmU of Logic^ where he will find stated with philosophical pre- 
cision, and explained with remarkable perspicuity, the whole of the com- 
mon doctrine of the syllogism. 

All valid ratiocination ; all reasoning by which, from general propositions 


reasoning at all. We have given in Socrates, inter alia, the facts wise, poor, and a man, and 
we merely repeat the concuiTence which is selected from the whole aggregate of properties 
making up the whole, Socrates. The case is one under the head 'Greater and Less Connota- 
tion ’ in Equivalent Propositional Eorms, or Immediate Inference. 

“Bat the example in this form does not do jasticte to the syllogism of singulars. We must 
suppose both, propositions to be real, the predicates being in no way involved in the subject. 
Thus 


Socrates was the master of Plato, 

Socrates fought at Delium, 

The master of Plato fought at Delium. 

“It may fairly be doubted whether the transitions, in this instance, are any thing more 
than equivalent forms. For the proposition ‘ Socrates was the master of Plato and fought at 
Deliuni,’ compounded out of the two premises, is obviously nothing more than a grammatical 
abbreviation. No one can say that there is here any change of meaning, or any tiling beyond 
a verbal modification of the original form. The next step is, ' The masfer of Plato fought at 
Delium,’ which is the previous statement cut down by the omission of Socrates. It contents 
itself with reproducing a part of the meaning, or saying less than had been previously saii - 
The full equivalent of the affiliation is, ' The master of Plato fought at Delium, and the 
master of Plato was Socrates the new form omits the last piece of information, and gives 
only the first. Now, we never consider that we have made a red inference, a step in advance, 
when we repeat less than we are entitled to say, or drop from a complex statement some por- 
tion not desired at the moment. Such an operation keeps strictly within the domain of equiv- 
alence, or Imm ediate Inference. In no way, therefore, can a syllogism with two singular 
premises be viewed as a genuine syllogistic or deductive inference.” {Logic, i., 159.) 

The first argument, as will have been seen, rests upon the supposition that the name Soc- 
rat^ has a meaning ; that man, wise, and poor, are parts of this meaning j and that by predi- 
Citing them of Socrates we convey no information ; a view of the signification of names 
which, for reasons already given,* I can not admit, and which, as applied to the class of names 
which Socrates belongs to, is at war with Mr. Bain’s own definition of a Proper Name (i. , 148), 

a single meaningless mark or designation appropriated to the thing.” Such names, Mr 
Bmn proceeded to say, do not necessarily indicate even human beings : much less then does 
the name Socrates include the meaning of wise or poor. Othenvise it would follow that if 
bociates had grown rich, or Had lost his mental faculties by illness, he would no longer have 
been called Socrates. 

The second part of Mr. Bain’s argument, in which he contends that even when the premises 
convey real information, the conclusion is merely the premises with a part left out, is applica- 
ble, if at all, as much to univei-sal propositions as to singular. In every syUogism the con- 
clusion contains less than is asserted in the two premises takeniogether. Suppose the syllo- 
gism to be « vr j 


All bees are intelligent, 

All bees are insects, therefore 
Some insects are intelUgent : 


opB might use the same liberty token by Mr. Bain, of joining tc^ther the two premises as if 
. OD®— All bees are insects and intelligent «nd might say that in omitting the 

mid^e 6^ we meke no real inference, but merely reproduce part of what had. been pte- 

L really an objection to the syllogism itself, or at all events to the 

;it ]bas no special applicability to singular propositions. 

' — ^ 4 ^ , f , r ,, , , — ; . ■ . 

f the chaptex on Definitionj {qpi. lio; 111- 
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previously admitted, other propositions equally or less general are inferred ; 
may be exhibited in some of the above forms. The whole of Euclid, for 
example, might be thrown without difficulty into a series of syllogisms, 
I’egular in mood and figure. 

Though a syllogism framed according to any of these formulae is a valid 
argument, all correct ratiocination admits of being stated in syllogisms of 
the first figure alone. The rules for throwing an argument in any of the 
other figures into the first figure, are called rules for the reduction of syl- 
logisms. It is done by the conmrsion of one or other, or both, of the prem- 
ises. Thus an argument in the first mood of the second figure, as— 

No G is B 
All A is B 
therefore 
No A is C, 

may be reduced as follows. The proposition, No C is B, being a universal 
negative, admits of simple conversion, and may be changed into No B is 
C, which, as we sliowed, is the very same assertion in other words — ^the 
same fact differently expressed. This transformation having been effected, 
the argument assumes the following form : 

No B is 0 
All A is B 
therefore 
No A is C, 

which is a good syllogism in the second mood of the first figure. Again, 
an argument in the first mood of the third figure must resemble the fol- 
lowing : 

All B is C 
All B is A 
therefore 
Some A is C, 

where the minor premise, All B is A, conformably to what was laid down 
in the last chapter respecting universal affirmatives, does not admit of sim- 
ple conversion, but may be converted joer accidens, thus. Some A is B; 
which, though it does not express the w^hole of what is asserted in the 
proposition All B is A, expresses, as was formerly shown, part of it, and 
must therefore be true if the whole is true. We have, then, as the re- 
sult of the reduction, the following syllogism in the third mood of the first 
figure : 

All B is C 
Some A is B, 

from which it obviously follows, that 

Some A is C. 

In the same manner, or in a manner on which after these examples it is 
not necessary to enlarge, every mood of the second, third, and fourth fig- 
ures may be reduced to some one of the four moods of the first. In other 
words, every conclusion which can be proved in any of the last three fig- 
ures, may be^ proved in the first figure from the same premises, with a 
slight alteration in the mere manner of expressing them. Every valid ra- 
tiocination, therefore, may be stated in the first figure, that is, in one of the 
following forms: 


9 
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Every B is C 
AHA ■ 


No B is C 
All A 


j-isB, 


Some A J ^ Some A j 

therefore therefore 

All A I ig Q ] 

Some A ) * Some A is not J 

Or, if more significant symbols are preferred : 

To prove an affirmative, the argument must admit of being stated in this 
form : 


C. 


All animals are mortal ; 
All men ^ 

Some men C are animals; 
Socrates ) 

therefore 
All men 1 

Some men v are mortal, 
Socrates ) 


To prove a negative, the argument must be capable of being expressed 
in this form ; 

jNTo one who is capable of self-control is necessarily vicious; 

All negroes ) 

Some negroes v are capable of self-control ; 

Mr. A’s negro ) 

therefore 

No negroes are 1 

Some negroes are not v necessarily vicious, 

Mr. A’s negro is not ) 

Though all ratiocination admits of being thrown into one or the other of 
these forms, and sometimes gains considerably by the transformation, both 
in clearness and irwthe obviousness of its consequence; there are, no doubt, 
cases in which the argument falls more naturally into one of the other three 
figures, and in which its conclusiveness is more apparent at the first glance 
in those figures, than when reduced to the first. Thus, if the proposition 
were that pagans may be virtuous, and the evidence to prove it were the 
example of Aristides ; a syllogism in the third figure, 

Aristides was virtuous, 

Aristides was a pagan, 
therefore 

Some pagan was virtuous, 

would be a more natural mode of stating the argument, and would carry 
conviction more instantly home, than the same ratiocination strained into 
the first figure, thus — 

Aristides was virtuous, 

Some pagan was Aristides, 
therefore 

Some pagan was virtuous. 

A German philosopher, Lambert, whose ITeues OTganon (published ;in 
the year 1764) contains among other things one of the most elaborate and 
oMBplete ^expositions which had ever been made of the syllogistio doctrine, 
h^ fe^nessly, examined what sort of arguments fall most and suit- 

ably iht^ each of the four figures ; and his investigation is eharacterized by 
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great ingenuity and clearness of thought.* The argument^ however, is one 
and the same, in whichever figure it is expressed ; since, as we have already 
seen, the premises of a syllogisni in the second, third, or fourth figure, and 
those of the syllogism in the first figure to which it may be reduced, are 
the same premises in every thing except language, or, at least, as much of 
them as contributes to the proof of the conclusion is the same. We are 
therefore at liberty, in conformity with the general opinion of logicians, to 
consider the two elementary forms of the first figure as the universal l}'pes 
of ^ all coirect ratiocination ; the one, when the conclusion to be proved is 
affirmative, the other, when it is negative; even though certain arguments 
may have a tendency to clothe themselves in the forms of the second, third, 
and fourth figures ; which, however, can not possibly happen with the only 
class of arguments which are of first-rate scientific importance, those in 
which the conclusion is a universal affirmative, such conclusions being sus- 
ceptible of proof in the first figure alone.f 

* His conclusions are, ‘‘The first figure is suited to the discovery or proof of the projjerties 
of a thing ; the second to the discoveiy or proof of the distinctions between things; the tliinl 
to the discovery or proof of instances and exceptions ; the fourth to the discoveiy, or exclu- 
sion, of the different species of a genus.” The reference of syllogisms in the last three figures 
to the dictum de omni et nullo is, in Lambert’s opinion, strained and unnatural : to each of 
the three belongs, according to him, a separate axiom, co-ordinate and of equal authority witli 
that dictum^ and to which he gives the names of dictum de diverso for the second figure, 
dictum de exemplo for the third, and dictum de reciproco for the fourth. See part i., or Dia- 
noiologie^ chap, iv., § 229 et seqq. Mr. Bailev {Theory of Reasoning, 2d ed., pp. 70-74) 
takes a similar view of the subject. 

t Since this chapter was written, two treatises have appeared (or rather a treatise and a 
fragment of a treatise), which aim at a further improvement in the theory of the forms of 
rntiocination : Mr. De Morgans “Roi-mal Logic; or, the Calculus of Inference, Kecessaiy 
and Ih’obable;” and the “JSW Analytic of Logical Forms,” attached as an Appendix to Sir 
William Hamilton’s Discussions on Philosophy, and at greater length, to his posthumous Lec- 
tures on Logic. 

In Mr. De Morgan’s volume — abounding, in its more popular parts, with valuable obseiwa- 
tions felicitously expi^sed—tfae principal feature of originality is an attempt to bring within 
strict technical rules the cases in which a conclusion can be draTO from premises of a form 
usually classed as particular. Mr. De Morgan observes, very justly, that from the premises 
most Bs are Cs, most Bs are As, it may be concluded with eeitainty that some As are Cs, 
ance two portions of the class B, each of them comprising more than half, must necessarily 
in part consist of tlie same individuals. Following out this line of thought, it is equally eri- 
dent that if we knew exactly what proportion the “most” in each of the premises bear to the 
entire class B, we could increase in a corresponding degree the definiteness of the conclusion. 
Thus if 60 per cent, of B are included in C, and 70 per cent, in A, 30 per cent, at least must 
be common to both ; in other words, the number of As which are Cs, and of Cs which are 
As, must be at least equal to 30 per cent, of the class B. Proceeding on this conception of 
“numerically definite propositions,” and extending it to such forms as these: — “45 Xs (or 
more) are each of them one of 70 Ys,” or “45 Xs (or more) are no one of them to be found 
among 70 Ys,” and examining what inference admit of being dra^vn from the various com- 
binations which may be made of premises of this description, Mr. De Moigan establishes uni- 
versal forraulas for such inferences ; creating for that purpose not only a new technical lan- 
guage, but a formidable array of symbols analogous to those of algebra. 

Since it is undeniable that inferences, in the cases examined by Mr. De Morgan, can legiti- 
mately be drawn, and that the ordinaiy theory takes no account of them, I wiff not.say that 
it was not worth while to show in detail how these also could be reda<^ to fermnlm as rigor- 
ous as those of Aristotle, What Mr. De Morgan has done was worth, doing once (perhaps 
more than once, as a school exercise) I question if its results are worth studying and 
mastering for any practical purpose. The practical use of teclinical forms of reasoning is to 
bar out fiilhicies : but the SsMscies which, require to be guarded ^g^nst in ratiocination properlv 
so called, arise from the incautious use of the common forms of language; and the logician ' 
must track the fallacy into that territory, instead of waiting for it on a territoiy of his o\vn. 
While he remains among propositions which have aoqpu^ the numeidcal precision of the 
Calculus of Probabilities, the enemy is left in possession of the only ground on which he can 
be formidable. And since the propositions (short of universal) on which a thinker has to de- 
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§ 2. On examining, then, these two general formulae, w'e find that in 
both of them, one premise, the major, is a universal proposition; and ac- 

pend, either for puiposes of speculation or of practice, do not, except in a few peculiar cases, 
admit of any numerical precision ; common reasoning can not be translated into Mr. De 
Morgan's forms, which therefore can not serve any puqjose as a test of it 

Sir William Hamilton’s theoiy of the “ quantification of the predicate ” may be described as 
follows ; 

“Logically” (1 quote his words) “we ought to take into account the quantity, always un- 
derstood in thought, but usually, for manifest reasons, elided in its expression, not only of the 
subject, but also of the predicate of a judgment.” All A is B, is equivalent to all A is some 
B. No A is B, to No A is ant/ B. Some A is B, is tantamount to some A is some B. 
Some A is not B, to Some A is not any B. As in these forms of assertion the predicate is 
exactly co-extensive with the subject, they all admit of simple conversion ; and by this we 
obtain two additional forms— Some B is all A, and No B is some A. We may also make 
the assertion All A is all B, which will be true if the classes A and B are exactly co>extensive. 
The last three forms, though conveying real assertions, have no place in the ordinary classifil 
cation of Bropositions. All propositions, then, being supposed to be translated into this lan- 
guage, and written each in that one of the preceding forms wdiich answers to its signification, 
there emerges a new set of syllogistic rules, materially different from the common ones. A 
general view of the points of difference may be given in the words of Sir W. Hamilton (Dis- 
cussions, 2d ed., p. 651) : 

“The revocation of the two terms of a Proposition to their ti-ue relation ; a proposition be- 
ing always an equation of its subject and its predicate. 

“The consequent redaction of the Convereion of Propositions from three species to one 

that of Simple Convemon. 

“ The reduction of all the General Laws of Categorical Syllogisms to a single Canon. 

“The evolution from that one canon of all the Species an"d varieties of Syllogisms. 

“The abrogation of all the Special Laws of Syllogism. 

“A demonstration of the exclusive possibility of Three Syllogistic Pigures; and (on new 
grounds) the scientific and final abolition of the Fourth. 

“A manifestation that Figure is an unessential variation in syllogistic foim; and the con- 
sequent absurdity of Reducing the syllogisms of the other figures to the first. 

An enouncement of one Organic Principle for each Figure. 

“A determination of the true number of the Legitimate Moods ; "with 

“Their amplification in number (thirty-six); 

“Their numerical equality under all the figures ; and 

“Their relative equivalence, or virtual identity, throughout every schematic difference. 

“ That, in the second and third figures, the extremes holding both the same relation to the 
middle term, there is not, as in the first, an opposition and subordination between a temi ma- 
jor and a term minor, mutually containing and contained, in the counter wholes of Extension 
and Comprehension. 

“Consequently, in the second and third figures, there is no determinate major and minor 
premises, and there are two indifferent conclusions : whereas in the first the premises are de- 
terminate, and there is a single proximate conclusion.” 

This doctrine, like that of Mr. Do Morgan previously noticed, is a veal addition to the svl- 
logistic theory ; and has moreover this advantage over Mr. De Morgan’s “numerically definite 
byllogism,^ that the foiuns it supplies are really available as a test of the correctness of ratioc- 
in^ion ; since propositions in the common form may always have their predicates quantified 
and so be made amenable to Sir W. Hamilton’s rules. Considered, however, as a contribution 
to the Science of Logic, that is, to the analysis of the mental processes concerned in reasoning 
the new doctrine appeal's to me, I confess, not merely superfluous, but erroneous ; since the 
forin in which it clothes propositions does not, like the ordinaiy foim, express what is in the 
mind of the speaker when he enunciates the proposition. I can not think Sir William Ham- 
nton nght in maintaining that the quantity of the predicate is “always understood in thought.” 
It IS implied, but is not present to the mind of the person who asserts the proposition. The 
quantification of the predicate, instead of being a means of bringing out more clearly the mean- 
mg of t^ proposition, actually leads the mind out of the proposition, into another order ot 
id^s. For when we say, All men are mortal, we simply mean to affinii the attribute mor- 
tmity or ail men ; -without thinking at all of the class mortal in the concrete, or troubling our- 
about whether it contains any other beings or not. It is only for some artificial pur- 
pc^ that we ever look at the proposition in the aspect in which the predicate also is thought 
or as a ci^s^name, either including the subject only, or the subject and something more. (See 
above^ p. 77, 78.) ■ 

For a fufiw d^cussion^ of this subject, see the twenty-second chapter of a work alreadv re- 
ferred to, An Examination of Sir* W^illiam Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 
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cording as this is affirmative or negative, the conclusion is so too. All 
ratiocination, therefore, starts from a general ]>roposition, j^rinciple, or as- 
sumption : a proposition in which a predicate is affirmed or denied of an 
entire class; that is, in which some attribute, or the negation of some 
attribute, is asserted of an indefinite number of objects distiniruished 
by a common characteristic, and designated, in consequence, by a c^^inmon 
name. 

The other premise is always affirmative, and asserts that something (w’hich 
may be either an individual, a class, or part of a class) belongs to, "or is in- 
cluded in, the class respecting which something w^as affirmed or denied in 
the major premise. It follows that the attribute affirmed or denied of the 
entire class may (if that affirmation or denial was correct) be affirmed or 
denied of the object or objects alleged to be included in the class: and this 
is precisely the assertion made in the conclusion. 

hether or not the foregoing is an adequate account of the constituent 
parts of tlie syllogism, will be presently considered ; but as far as it goes it 
is a true account. It has accordingly been generalized, and erected into a 
logical maxim, on which all ratiocination is said to be founded, insomuch 
that to reason, and to apply the maxim, are supposed to be one and the 
same thing. The maxim is, That w'hatever can be affirmed (or denied) of 
a class, may be affirmed (or denied) of every thing included in the class. 
This axiom, supposed to be the basis of the s}dlogistic theory, is termed by 
logicians the dictum de omni et nullo. 

This maxim, how^ever, when considered as a principle of reasoning, ap- 
pears suited to a system of metaphysics once indeed generally received, but 
which for the last two centuries has been considered as finally abandoned, 
though there have not been wanting in our own day attempts at its reviv’^al. 
So long as what are termed Universals were regarded as a peculiar kind of 
substances, having an objective existence distinct from the individual ob 
jects cla^ssed under them, the dictum de omni conveyed an important mean- 
ing; because it expressed the intercommunity of nature, which it was nec- 
essary on that theory that we should suppose to exist between those gen- 
eral substances and the particular substances which w^ere subordinated to 
tliem. ^at every thing predicable of the universal was predicable of the 
various individuals contained under it, w^as then no identical proposition, 
but a statement of what was conceived as a fundamental law of the uni- 
verse. The assertion that the entire nature and properties of the suhstan- 
tia secuyida formed part of the nature and properties of each of the indi- 
vidual substances called by the same name ; that the properties of Man, for 
example, were properties of all men ; was a proposition of real significance 
when man did not mean all men, but something inherent in men, and vast- 
ly superior to them in dignity. Now, however, when it is known that a 
class, a universal, a genus or species, is not an entity per se^ but neither 
more nor less than the individual substances themselves which are placed 
in the class, and that there is nothing real in the matter except those objects, 
a common name given to them, and common attributes indicated by the 
name ; what, I should be glad to know, do we learn by being told, that 
whatever can be affirmed of a class, may be affirmed of every object con- 
tained in the class? The class nothing but the objects contained in it: 
and the dictum de omni merely amounts to the identical proposition, that 
whatever is true of certain objects, is tnie of each of those objects. If all 
ratiocination were no more than the applicaUon of this maxim to particular 
cases, the syllogism would indeed be, what it has so often been declared to 
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be, solemn trifling. The dictum de omni is on a par with another truth, 
which in its time was also reckoned of great importance, ‘^Whatever is, 
is.’’ To give any real meaning to the dictum de omni^ we must consider 
it not as an axiom, but as a definition; ^ve must look upon it as intended 
to explain, in a circuitous and paraphrastic manner, the meaning of the 
word claes. ^ 

An error which seemed finally refuted and dislodged from thought, often 
needs only put on a new suit of phrases, to be welcomed back to its old 
quarters, and allowed to repose unquestioned for another cycle of ages. 
Modern philosophers have not been sparing in their contempt for the sdio- 
lastic dogma that genera and species are a peculiar kind of substances, which 
general substances being the only permanent things, w^hile the individual 
substances coinprehended under them are in a perpetual flux, knowledge, 
which necessarily imports stability, can only have relation to those general 
siibstances or universals, and not to the facts or particulars included un- 
der them. Yet, though nominally rejected, this very doctrine, whether dis- 
guised under the Abstract Ideas of Locke (whose speculations, however, it 
has less vitiated than those of perhaps any other writer who has been in- 
fected with it), under the ultra-nominalism of Hobbes and Condillac, or the 
ontology of the later German schools, has never ceased to poison philosophy. 
Once accustomed to consider scientific investigation as essentially consist- 
ing in the study of universals, men did not drop this habit of thought when 
they ceased to regard universals as possessing an independent existence r 
and even those who went the length of considering them as mere names, 
could not free themselves from the notion that the investigation of truth 
consisted entirely or partly in some kind of conjuration or juggle with those 
names. When a philosopher adopted fully the Nominalist view of the 
signification of general language, retaining along with it the dictum de 
oyyiTii as the foundation of all reasoning, two such premises fairly put to- 
gether were likely, if he was a consistent thinker, to land him in rather 
startling conclusions. Accordingly it has been seriously held, by writers 
of deserved celebrity, that the process of arriving at new truths by reason- 
ing consists in the mere substitution of one set of arbitrary signs for an- 
other; a doctrine which they suppose to derive irresistible confirmation 
from the example of algebra. If there were any process in sorcery or 
necromancy more preternatural than this, I should be much surprised. 
The culminating point of this philosophy is the noted aphorism of Condil- 
lac, that a science is nothing, or scarcely any thing, but une langue Meu 
faitCy in other words, that the one sufficient rule for discovering the nature 
and properties of objects is to name thena properly : as if the reverse were 
not the truth, that it is impossible to name them properly except in propor- 
tion as we are already acquainted with their nature and properties. Can 
it be necessary to say, that none, not even the most trivial knowledge with 
respect to Things, ever was or could be originally got at by any conceivable 
manipulation of mere names, as such ; and that what can be learned from 
names, is only what somebody who used the names knew before ? Philo- 
sophical analysis confirms the indication of common sense,* that the func-? 
tion of names is but that of enabling us to Tciinernb&r and to communiee^te 
^^.‘limughts. That they also strengthen, even to an incalculable extent^ 
of fought itself, is most true ; but they do this by n(> intrinsic 
virtue; they do it by the power inherent in mem- 

oty, liistirtiStQent of which few have adequately co^idered immense 
potency. - As iasn -artificial memory, language has so often 
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been called, an instrument of tbonght; but it is one thing to be the instru- 
ment, and another to be the exclusive subject upon which the instrument 
is exercised. VVe think, indeed, to a considerable extent, by means of 
names, but what we think of, are the things called by those names ; and 
there can not be a greater error than to imagine that thought can be car- 
ried on with nothing in our mind but names, or that we can make the 
names think for ns. 

§ S, Those who considered the dictu?7i de 07nni as the foundation of the 
syllogism, looked upon arguments in a manner corresponding to the erro- 
neous view which Hobbes took of propositions. Because there are some 
propositions which are merely verbal, Hobbes, in order apparentiv that his 
definition might be rigorously universal, defined a proposition*' as if no 
propositions declared any thing except the meaning of words. If Hobbes 
was right; if no further account than this could be given of the import of 
propositions; no theory could be given but the commonly received one, 
of the combination of propositions in a syllogism. If the minor premise 
asserted nothing more than that something belongs to a class, and if the 
major premise asserted nothing of that class except that it is included in 
another class, the conclusion would only he that what was included in the 
lower class is included in the higher, and the result, therefore, nothing ex- 
cept that the classification is consistent with itself. But we have seen that 
it is no sufficient account of the meaning of a proposition, to say that it 
refers something to, or excludes something from, a class. Every proposi- 
tion which conveys real information asserts a matter of fact, dependent on 
the laws of nature, and not on classification. It asserts that a giv^en object 
does or does not possess a given attribute ; or it asserts that two attri- 
butes, or sets of attributes, do or do not (constantly or occasionally) co-ex- 
ist Since such is the purport of ail propositions which convey any real 
knowledge, and since ratiocination is a mode of acquiring real knowledge, 
any theory of I’atiocination which does not recognize this import of propo- 
sitions, can nof^ we may be sure, be the true one. 

Applying this view of propositions to the two premises of a syllogism, 
we obtain the following results. The major premise, which, as already 
remarked, is always universal, asserts, that all things which have a certain 
attribute (or attributes) have or have not along with it, a certain other at- 
tribute (or attributes). The minor premise asserts that the thing or set 
of things which are the subject' of that premise, have the first-mentioned 
attribute ; and the conclusion is, that they have (or that they have not), the 
second. Thus in our former example. 

All men are mortal, 

. Socrates is a man, 
therefore 

Socrates is mortal, 

the subject and predicate of the major premise are connotative terms, de- 
noting objects and connoting attributes. The assertion in the major prem- 
ise is, that along with one of the two sets of attributes, we always find 
the other : that the attributes connoted by man ” never exist unless con- 
joined with the attribute called mortality. The assertion in the minor prem- 
ise is that the individual named Socrates possesses the former attributes; 
and it is concluded that he possesses also Ihe attribute mortality. Or, if 
both* the premises are general propositions, as 
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All men are mortal, 

All kings are men, 
therefore 

All kings are mortal, 

the minor premise asserts that the attributes denoted by kingship only 
exist in conjunction with those signified by the word man. The major 
asserts as before, that the last-mentioned attributes are never found without 
the attribute of mortality. The conclusion is, that wherever the attributes 
of kingship are found, that of mortality is found also. 

If the major premise were negative, as, No men are omnipotent, it would 
assert, not that the attributes connoted by man ’’ never exist without, but 
that they never exist wdth, those connoted by omnipotent from which, 
together with the minor premise, it is concluded, that the same incompati- 
bility exists between the attribute omnipotence and those constituting a 
king. In a similar manner we might analyze any other example of the 
syllogism. 

If W’e generalize this process, and look out for the principle or law in- 
volved in every such inference, aud presupposed in every syllogism, the 
propositions of w^hich are any thing moi'e than merely verbal; we find, not 
the unmeaning dictum de omni et nullo^ but a fundamental principle, or 
rather two principles, strikingly resembling the axioms of mathematics. 
The fii'st, which is the principle of, affirmative syllogisms, is, that things 
which co-exist with the same thing, co-exist with one another: or (still more 
precisely) a thing which co-exists with another thing, which other co-exists 
with a third thing, also co-exists with that third thing. The second is the 
principle of negative syllogisms, and is to this effect: that a thing which 
co-exists with another thing, with which other a third thing does not co-ex- 
ist, is not co-existent with that third thing. These axioms manifestly relate 
to facts, and not to conventions ; and one or other of them is the ground of 
the legitimacy of every argument in which facts and not conventions are 
the matter treated of."^ 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer (Principles of Psychology ^ pp. 125-7), though his theoiy of the syl- 
lo^sm coincides with all that is essential of nilne,'i;hinks it a logical fallacy to present the two 
axioms in the text, as the regulating principles of syllogism. He charges me with falling 
eiTor pointed out by Archbishop Whately and myself of confounding exact likeness 
with literal identity ; and maintains, that we onght not to say that Socrates possesses the 
same attributes wliich are connoted by the word Man, but only that he possesses attributes 
exactly like them : according to^ which phraseology, Socrates, and the attribute mortality, 
are not two things co-existing with the same thing, as the axiom asserts, but two things co- 
existing with two diiFerent things. 

The question between Mr. Spencer and me is merely one of language; for neither of us (if 
V • '* ^ opinions rightly) believes an attribute to be a real thing, possessed 

of objective existence ; we believe it to be a particular mode qf naming our sensations, or our 
expectations of sensation, when looked at in their relation to an external object which excites 
them. The question raised by Mr. Spencer does not, therefore, concern the properties of any 
really existing thing, but the comparative appropriateness, for philosophical puiposes, of two 
different modes of using a name. Considered in this point of view, the phraseology I have 
employed, which is that commonly used by philosophers, seems to me to be the best. Mr. 
Spencer IS of opinion that because Socrates and Alcibiades are not the same man, the attri- 
bute which constitutes them men should not be called the same attribute ; that because the 
. man and that of another express themselves to our senses not by the same 

individual sensations but by sensations exactly alike, humanity ought to he regarded as a dif- 
ferent attnbute in every different man. But on this showing, the humanity^ even of any one 
man ^ould be considered as different attributes now and half an hour hence : fot the sensa- 
tions by which it will then manifest itself to my organs will not be a continnafion of my pres- ' 
ent sensations, but a repetition of them 3 fresh sensations, not identical with, but only exactly 1 
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§ 4. It remains to translate this exposition of the syllogism fi’om the 
one into the other of the two languages in which we formerly remarked* 
that all propositions, and of course therefore all combinations of proposi- 
tions, might be expressed. We observed that a proposition might be con- 
sidered in two different lights; as a portion of our knowledge of nature 
or as a memorandum for our guidance. Under the former, or speculative 
aspect, an affirmative general proposition is an assertion of a speculative 
truth, viz., that whatever has a certain attribute has a certain other attribute. 
Lndei the other Jispect^it is to be regarded nofc as a part of our knowledge, 
but as an aid for our practical exigencies, by enabling us, wlien we see^or 
learn that an object possesses one of the two attributes, to infer that it pos- 
sesses the other; thus employing the first attribute as a mark or evidence 
of the second. Thus regarded, every syllogism comes within the following 
general formula : ° 

Attribute A is a mark of attribute B, 

The given object has the mark A, 
therefore 

The given object has the attribute B. 

Referred to this type, the arguments w^hich we have lately cited as 
specimens of the syllogism, will express themselves in the followino- 
manner : ^ 

The attributes of man are a mark of the attribute mortality, 

Socrates has the attributes of man, 

' therefore 

Socrates has the attribute mortality. 

like the present. If every general conception, instead of being the One in the Many,” were 
considered to be as many different conceptions as there are things to which it is applicable 
there would be no such thing as general language. A name would have no general meaning 
if man connoted one thing when predicated of John, and another, though closelv resembling, 
thing when predicated of William. Accordingly a recent pamphlet asserts the* impossibility 
of general knowledge on this precise ground. 

The meaning of any general name is some outward or inward phenomenon, consisting, in 
the last resort, of feelings ; and these feeling, if their continuity is for an instant broken, are 
no longer the same feelings, in the sense of individual identiw.* What, then, is the comnion 
something which gives a meaning to the general name ? Mr. Spencer can only sav, it is the 
similarity of the feelings ; and I rejoin, the attribute is precisely thht similarity. The names 
of attributes are in their ultimate analysis names for the resemblances of our sensations (or 
other feelings). Every general name, whether absti*act or concrete, denotes or connotes one 
or more of those resemblances. It will not, probably, he denied, that if a hundred sensations 
are undistingiiishablv alike, their resemblance ought to be spoken of as one resemblance, and 
not a hundred resemblances which merely resemble one another. The things compared are 
many, but the something common to all of them must be conceived as one, just as the name 
is conceived as one, though corresponding to numerically different sensations of sound each 
time it is pronounced. The general term man does not connote the sensations derived once 
from one man, which, once gone, can no more occur again than the same flash of light- 
ning. It connotes the general type of the sensations derived always from all men, and the 
power (always thought of as one) of producing sensations of that type.. And the axiom 
might be thus worded : Two t^pes of sensaXion each of which co-exists with a third type, 
co-exist with another; or Two powers each of which co-exists with a third power co-exist 
with one another. 

Mr. Spencer has misunderstood me in another particular. He supposes that the co-exist- 
ence spoken of in the axiom, of two things with the same third thing, means simultaneousness 
in time. The co-existence meant is that of being jointly attributes of the same subject. The 
attribute of being bom without teeth, and the attribute of having thirty-two teeth in mature 
age, are in this sense co-existent, both being attributes of man, though ex vi termini never of 
the same man at the same time. 

* Supra, p. 93. 
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And again, 

The attributes of man are a mark of the attribute mortality, 

The attributes of a king are a mark of the attributes of man, 
therefore 

The attributes of a king are a mark of the attribute mortality. 

And, lastly, 

The attributes of man are a mark of the absence of the attribute 
omnipotence, 

The attributes of a king are a mark of the attributes of man, 
therefore 

The attributes of a king are a mark of the absence of the attribute 
signified by the word omnipotent 
(or, are evidence of the absence of that attribute). 

To correspond with this alteration in the form of the syllogisms, the ax- 
ioms on which the syllogistic process is founded must undergo a corre- 
sponding transformation. In this altered phraseology, both those axioms 
may be brought under one general expression ; namely, that whatever has 
any mark, has that which it is a mark of. Or, when the minor premise as 
well as the major is universal, w^e may state it thus: Whatever is a mark 
of any mark, is a mark of that which this last is a mark of. To trace the 
identity of these axioms with those previously laid down, may be left to the 
intelligent reader. We shall find, as we proceed, the great convenience of 
the phraseology into which we have last thrown them, and which is better 
adapted than any I am acquainted with, to express with precision and force 
what is aimed at, and actually accomplished, in every case of the ascertain- 
ment of a truth by ratiocination.* 

* Professor Eain (Logic^ i., 157) considers the axiom (or rather axioms) here proposed as 
a substitute for the dictum de to possess certain advantages, but to be ** unworkable as 
a basis of the syllogism. The fatal defect consists in this, that it is ill-adapted to bring out 
the difference between total and partial coincidence of terms, the observation of which is the 
essential precaution in syllogizing coiTectly. If all the terms were co-extensive, the axiom 
would flow on admirably •, A cames B, all B and none but B ; B carries C in the same man- 
ner ; at once A cames C, without limitation or reserve. But in point of feet, we know that 
while A cames B, other things carry B also; whence a process of limitation is required, in 
transferring A to C through B. A (in common with other things) canies B ; B (in common 
with other things) carries O; whence A (in common with other things) carries C. The ax- 
iom provides no means of making this limitation ; if we were to follow A literally, we should 
be led to suppose A and C co-extensive : for such is the only obvious meaning of ‘ the attri- 
bute A coincides Avith the atuibiite C.'” 

It is certainly possible that a careless learner here and there may suppose that if A carries 
B, it follows that B carries A. But if any one is so incautious as to commit this mistake, the 
very^rliest lesson in the logic of inference, the 'Conversion of propositions, will correct it. 
The first of the two forms in which I have stated the axiom, is in some degree open to Mr. 
Bain s criticism; when B is ^id to co-exist with A (it must be by a lapsus calami that Mr. 
Bain uses the word coincide), it is possible, in the absence of warning, to suppose the meaning 
to be that the two things are only found together. But this misinterpretation is excluded by 
the other, or practical, form of the maxim ; Nota notoe nota rei ipsivs. No one would be 
in any danger of inferring that because a is a mark of h, b can never exist without a : that 
because being in a confirmed consumption is a mark of being about to die, no one dies who is 
not in a consumption; that because being coal is a mark of having come out of the earfh, 
norinng oan come out of the earth except coal. Ordinai'y knowledge of English seems a 
sufficient protection against these mistakes, since in speaking of a mark of any thing we are 
never understood as implying reciprocity. : 

A-n^ore fundamental objection is stated by Mr. Bain in a subsequent passage (p. 158) 

The ajdom does not accommodate itself to the type of Deductive Reasoning as contrasted 
with Induction— the application of a general principle to a special case. Any thing that fails 
to make prominent this circumstance is not adapted as a foundation for the syHogism.” But 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF THE FUNCTIONS AND LOGICAL VALUE OP THE STLLOGISIT. 

§ 1. We have shown what is the real nature of the truths with which 
the Syllogism is conversant, in contradistinction to the more superficial 
manner in which their import is conceived in the common theory; and 
what are the fundamental axioms on which its probative force or conclu- 
siveness depends. ^ TVe have now to inquire, whether the syllogistic proc- 
ess, that of reasoning from generals to particulars, is, or is not, a process 
of inference ; a progress from the known to the unknown : a means of com- 
ing to a knowledge of something 'which Ave did not know before. 

Logicians have been remarkably unanimous in tbeir mode of answering 
this question. It is universally allowed that a syllogism is vicious if there 
be any thing more in the conclusion than was ‘assumed in the premises. 
But this is, in fact, to say, that nothing ever was, or can be, proved by syl- 
logism, w^hich was not known, or assumed to be known, before. Is ratioci- 
nation, then, not a process of inference? And is the syllogism, to which 
the word reasoning has so often been represented to be exclusively appro- 
priate, not really entitled to be called reasoning at all ? This seems an in- 
evitable consequence of the doctrine, admitted by all writers on the sub- 
ject, that a syllogism can prove no more than is involved in the premises. 
Yet the acknowledgment so explicitly made, has not prevented one set of 
writers from continuing to represent the syllogism as the correct analysis 
of what the mind actually performs in discovering and proving the larger 
half of the tmths, whether of science or of daily life, which we believe ; 
while those too have avoided this inconsistency, and followed out the gen- 
eral theorem respecting the logical value of the syllogism to its legitimate 
corollary, have been led to impute uselessness and frivolity to the syllogis- 
tic theory itself, on the ground of the petitio pnnoipli which they allege 
to be inherent in every syllogism. As I believe both these opinions to be 
fandaraentally erroneous, I must request the attention of the reader to ceiv 
tain considerations, without which any just appreciation of the true char- 
acter of the syllogism, and the functions it performs in philosophy, appears 
to me impossible ; but which seem to have been either overlooked, or in- 
sufficiently adverted to, both by the defenders of the syllogistic theoiy and 
by its assailants. 

§ 2, It must be granted that in eveiy syllogism, considered as an 

though it xnay be proper to limit the term Deduction to the application of a general principle 
to a special case^ it has never been held that Eadocination or Syllogism is subject to the same 
limitation ; and the adoption of it would exclude a great amount of valid and conclnave syl- 
logistic reasoning. Moreover, if the dictum de <mm makes prominent the feet of the apphea. 

^ general principle to a particular case, the axiom I propose makes prominent the 
condition which alone makes that application a real inference. 

I conclude, therefoie, that both fiwrms have their value, and tb^r j^aoe in Lo^c. The 
dictum de omni should be retained as the fundamental axiom of the logic of mere consistency, 
often calied Formal I^ogic ; nor have I ever qtsarrded with the use of it in that character, 
nor proposed to banish it from treatises on Formal Logic. But the other is the proper axiom 
for the logic ^J^the pursuit of truth by way of Deduction ; and the recognition of it can alone 
show how it is fftpssible that deductive reasoning can be a road to truth. 
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argument to prove the conclusion, there is a petitio prineipii. When 
we say, 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 
therefore 

Socrates is mortal ; 

it is unanswerably urged by the adversaries of the syllogistic theory, that 
the proposition, Socrates is mortal, is presupposed in the more general as- 
sumption, All men are mortal : that we can not be assured of the mortali- 
ty of all men, unless we are already certain of the mortality of every indi- 
vidual man : that if it be still doubtful whether Socrates, or any other in- 
dividual we choose to name, be mortal or not, the same degree of uncer- 
tainty must hang over the assertion, All men are mortal : that the general 
principle, instead of being given as evidence of the particular case, can not 
itself be taken for true without exception, until every shadow of doubt 
which could affect any case comprised with it, is dispelled by evidence 
alkmdh; and then what remains for the syllogism to prove? That, in 
short, no reasoning from, generals to particulars can, as such, prove any 
thing : since from a general principle we can not infer any particulars, but 
those which the principle itself assumes as known. 

This doctrine appears to me irrefragable ; and if logicians, though una- 
ble to dispute it, have usually exhibited a strong disposition to explain it 
away, this was not because they could discover any flaw in the argument 
itself, but because the contrary opinion seemed to rest on arguments equal- 
ly indisputable. In the syllogism last referred to, for example, or in any of 
those which we previously constructed, is it not evident that the conclu- 
sion may, to the person to whom the syllogism is presented, be actually 
and honci fide a new truth? Is it not matter of daily experience that 
truths previously unthought of, facts which have not been, and can not be, 
directly observed, are arrived at by way of general reasoning? W^e be- 
lieve that the Duke of Wellington is mortal. W"e do not know this by di- 
re^ observation, so long as he is not yet dead. If we were asked how, 
this being the case, we know the duke to be mortal, we should probably 
answer. Because all men are so. Here, therefore, we arrive at the knowl- 
truth not (as yet) susceptible of observation, by a reasoninp* 
which admits of being e^ihited in the following syllogism : 

All men are mortal, 

The Duke of Wellington is a man, 

’ therefore 

The Duke of Wellington is mortal. 


And since a large portion of our knowledge is thus acquired, logicians 
have persisted in representing the syllogism as a process of inference or 
proof; though none of them has cleared up the difliculty which arises from 
the inconsistency between that assertion, and the principle, that if there be 
any ming m the conclusion which was not already asserted in the premi- 
ses, the argument is vicious. For it is impossible to attach any senons 
mentifio ^^ue to such a mei*e salvo, as the distinction drawn between bb- 
hy implication^ the premises, and being directly assert^ in 
'g^ ,^^-When Archbishop Whately says’*^ that the object of , reasoning is 
expand and unfold the assertions wrapjped up,t a!^'ifii'#ere, and 


* Logic^ p. {9th €4.)/ 
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implied in those with which we set out, and to bring a person to perceive 
and acknowledge the full force of that which he has admitted,” he does 
not, I think, meet the real difficulty requiring to be explained, namely, how 
it happens that a science, like geometry, be all “wrapped up” in a 
few definitions and axioms. Nor does this defense of the syllogism differ 
much fi'om what its assailants urge against it as an accusatiouj'^vhen they 
charge it wdth being of no use except to those who seek to press the con- 
sequences of an admission into which a person has been entrapped without 
having considered and understood its full force. When you admitted the 
major premise, you asserted the conclusion; but, says Archbishop Whate- 
ly, you asserted it by implication merely : this, however, can here only 
mean that you asserted it unconsciously ; that you did not know you were 
asserting it ; but, if so, the difficulty revives in this shape — Ought you not 
to have known? Were you warranted in asserting the jreneral proposi- 
tion without having satisfied yourself of the truth o"f every thing which it 
fairly includes? And if not, is not the syllogistic pTima facie what its 
assailants affirm it to be, a contrivance for catching you in a trap, and hold- 
ing you fast in it?* 

^ § 3. From this difficulty there appears to be but one issue. The propo- 
sition that the Duke of \^ellington is mortal, is evidently an inference; it 
is got at as a conclusion from something else; but do we, in reality, con- 
clude it from the proposition, All men are mortal? I answer, no. 

The error committed is, I conceive, that of overlooking the distinction be- 
tween two parts of the process of philosophizing, the inferring part, and the 
registering part; and ascribing to the latter the functions of the former. 
The mistake is that of referring a person to his own notes for the origin of 
his knowledge.^ If a person is asked a question, and is at the moment una- 
ble to answer it, he may refresh his memory by turning to a memorandum 
which he carries about with him. But if he were asked, how the fact came 
to his knowledge, he would scarcely answer, because it was set down in his 
note-book : unless the book was written, like the Koran, with a quill from 
the wing of the angel Gabriel. 

Assuming that the proposition, The Duke of Wellington is mortal, is 
immediately an inference from the proposition, All men are mortal; whence 
do we^ derive our knowledge of that general truth ? Of course from ob- 
servation. NTow, all which man can observe are individual cases. From 
these all general truths must be drawn, and into these they may be again 
resolved; for a general truth is but an aggregate of particular truths; a 
comprehensive expression, by which an indefinite number of iijdividiial 
facts are affirmed or denied at once. But a general proposition is not 
merely a compendious form for recording and preserving in the memory a 
number of particular facts, all of which have been observed. Generaliza- 

* It is hardly necessaiy to say, that I am not contending for any snch absurdity as that we 
actually ‘‘ ought to have known” and considei'ed the case of every individual man, jwst, pres- 
ent, and future, before aifinning that all men are mortal : although this interpretation has been, 
strangely enough, put upon the preceding observations. There is no difference between me 
and Archbishop Whately, or any other defender of the svllogism, on the practical part of the 
matter ; I am only pointing out an inconsistency in the 'logical theory of it, as conceived by 
almost all writers. I do not say that a person who affirm^ before the Duke of Wellington 
was born, that ail men are mortal, knew that the Duke of Wellington was mortal ; but I do 
say that he asserted it ; and I ask for an explanation of the apparent lexical fallacy, of ad- 
ducing in proof of the Duke of Wellington’s mortalily, a general statement which presupposes 
It, binding no sufficient resolution of this difficulty in any of the writers on Logic, I have 
attempted to supply one. 
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tion is not n process of mere naming, it is also a process of inference. 
From instances which we have observed, we feel warranted in concluding, 
that what we found true in those instances, holds in all similar ones, pa^’ 
present, and future, however numerous they may be. We then, by that 
valuable contrivance of language which enables us to speak of many as if 
they were one, record all that we have observed, together with all that we 
infer from our observations, in one concise expression; and have thus only 
one proposition, instead of an endless number, to remember or to commu- 
nicate. The^ results of many ohservations and inferences, and instructions 
for making innumerable inferences in unforeseen cases, are compressed 
into one short sentence. 

When, therefore, we conclude from the death of John and Thomas, and 
every other perspn we ever heard of in whose case the experiment had 
been fairly tried, that the Duke of Wellington is mortal like the rest; we 
nmy, indeed, pass through the generalization. All men are mortal, as an in- 
termediate stage ; but it is not in the latter half of the process, the de- 
scent from all men to the Duke of Wellington, that the wference resides. 
The inference is finished when we have asserted that all men are mortal. 
What remains to be performed afterward is merely deciphering our own 
notes. 

Archbishop Whately has contended that syllogizing, or reasoning from 
generals to particulars, is not, agreeably to the vulgar idea, a peculiar mode 
of reasoning, but the philosophical analysis of the mode in which all men 
reason, and must do so if they reason at all. W^ith the deference due to so 
high an authority, I can not help thinking that the vulgar notion is, in this 
case, the move correct. If, from our experience of John, Thomas, etc., who 
once were living, but are now dead, we are entitled to conclude that all hu- 
man beings are mortal, we might surely without any logical inconsequence 
have concluded at once from those instances, that the Duke of Wellington 
is mortal. The mortality of John, Thomas, and others is, after allfthe 
whole evidence we have for the mortality of the Duke of Wellington. FTot 
one iota is added to the proof by interpolating a general proposition. 
Since the individual cases arc all the evidence we can possess, evidence 
which no logical form into which we choose to throw it can make greater 
than it is ; and since that evidence is either sufficient in itself, or, if insuf- 
ficient for the one purpose, can not be sufficient for the other; I am una- 
ble to see why we should be forbidden to take the shortest cut from these 
sufficient premises to the conclusion, and constrained to travel the high 
priori road,” by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. I can not perceive why it 
should be impossible to journey from one place to another unless we 
“march up a hill, and then march down again.” It may be the safest 
road, and there may be a resting-place at the top of the hill, affording a 
commanding view of the surrounding country; but for the mere purpose 
of arriving at our journey’s end, oxar taking that road is pei'fectly optional; 
it is a question of time, trouble, and danger. 

ot only may we reason from particulars to particulars without passing 
through generals, but we perpetually do so reason. All our earliest infer- 
ences are of this nature. From the first dawn of intelligence we draw in- 
^rences, but years elapse before we learn the use of general language. 

child, who, having burned his fingers, avoids to thrust them again into 
the fire, has reasoned or inferred, though he has never thought of the gen- 
eral rtiaxim, Fire burns. He knows from memory that he has been burn- 
ed, and on this evidence believes, when he sees a candle, that if ho puts his 
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finger into the flame of it, he will be burned again. He believes this in ev- 
eiy case which happens to arisen but without looking, in each instance, be- 
yond the present case. He is not generalizing; he is inferring a partic- 
ular from particulars. ^ In the same way, also, brutes reason. There is 
no ground for attributing to any of the lower animals the use of signs, of 
such a nature as to render general propositions possible. But those ani- 
mals profit by experience, and avoid what they have found to cause them 
pm, in the same manner, though not always with the same skill, as a 
human creature, Hot only the burned child, but the burned do^-, dreads 
the fire. ^ 

I believe that, in point of fact, when drawing inferences from our per- 
sonal experience, and not from maxims handed down to us by books or 
tradition, we much oftener conclude from particulars to particulars directly, 
than through the intermediate agency of any general proposition. We are 
constantly reasoning^ from ourselves to other peojjle, or from one person to 
another, wdthout giving ourselves the trouble to erect our observations into 
general maxims of human or external nature. When we conclude that some 
person will, on some given occasion, feel or act so and so, we sometimes 
judge from an enlarged consideration of the manner in which human beings 
in general, or persons of some particular character, are accustomed to feel 
and act; but much oftener from merely recollecting the feelings and con- 
duct of the same person in some previous instance, or from considering 
how we should feel or act ourselves. It is not only the village matron^ 
who, when called to a consultation upon the case of a neighbor’s child, pro^ 
Bounces on the evil and its remedy simply on the recollection and authority 
of what she accounts the similar case of her Lucy. We all, where we have 
no definite maxims to steer by, guide ourselves in the same way : and if we 
have an extensive experience, and retain its impressions strongly, we may 
acquire in this manner a veiy considerable power of accurate judgment, 
which we may be utterly incapable of justifying or of communicating to 
others. Among the higher order of practical intellects there have been 
many of whom it was remarked how admirably they suited their means to 
their ends, without being able to give any sufficient reasons for what they 
did ; and applied, or seemed to apply, recondite principles which they were 
wholly unable to state. This is a natural consequence of having a mind 
stored with appropriate particulars, and having been long accustomed to 
reason at once from these to fresh particulars, without practicing the habit 
of stating to one’s self or to others the corresponding general propositiotis. 
An old warrior, on a rapid glance at the outlines of the ground, is able at 
once to give the necessary orders for a skillful arrangement of his troops; 
though if he has received little theoretical instruction, and has seldom been 
called upon to answer to other people for his conduct, he may never have 
had in his mind a single general theorem respecting the relation between 
ground and array. But his experience of encampments, in circumstances 
more or less similar, has left a number of vivid, unexpressed, ungeneralized 
analogies in his mind, the most appropriate of which, 'instantly suggesting 
itself, determines him to a judicious arrangement 
The skill of an uneducated person in the use of weapons, or of tools, is 
of a precisely similar natm*e. The savage who executes, unerringly the ex- 
act throw which brings down his game, or, his enemy, in the manner most 
suited to his purpose, under the operation of the conditions necessarily 
involved, the weight and form of the weapon, the direction and distance of 
the object, the action of the wind, etc., owes this power to a long series of 
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previous experiments^ the results of which he certainly never framed into 
any verbal theorems or rules. The same thing may generally be said of 
any other extraordinary manual dexterity. Not long ago a Scotch manu- 
facturer procured from England, at a high rate of wages, a working dyer 
famous for producing very fine colors, with the view of teaching to his 
other workmen the same skill. The workman came; but his mode of pro- 
portioning the ingredients, in which lay the secret of the effects he pro- 
duced, was by taking them up in handfuls, while the common method was 
to weigh them. The manufacturer sought to make him turn his handlincr 
system into an equivalent weighing system, that the general principle o 1 
bis peculiar mode of proceeding might be ascertained. This, liowever the 
man found himself quite unable to do, and therefore could impart his skill 
to nobpdy. fTe had, fiom the individual cases of his own experience es- 
tablished a connection in his mind between fine effects of color, and tactual 
perceptions in handling his dyeing materials ; and from these perceptions 
he could, in any particular case, infer the means to he employed, and the 
effects which would be produced, but could not put others in possession of 
the grounds on which he proceeded, from having never generalized them 
111 his own mind, or expressed them in language. 

Almost every one knows Lord Mansfield’s'^advice to a man of practical 
good sense, who, being appointed governor of a colony, had to preside in 
Its courts of justice, without previous judicial practice or legal education. 
Ihe advice was to give his decision boldly, for it would probably be right; 
but never to venture on assigning reasons, for they would almost infallibly 
be wrong. In cases like this, which are of no uncommon occurrence, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the bad reason was the source of the 
T 7 7 Mansfield knew that if any reason were assigned it 

would bo necessarily an afterthought, the judge being in fact guided by 
ppressjous from past experience, without the circuitous process of fi-am- 
ing general principles from thera, and that if he attempted to fx-ame any 
such he would assuredly fail. Lord Mansfield, however, would not have 
doubted that a man of equal experience who had also a mind stored with 
general propositions derived by legitimate induction from that experience 
would have been greatly preferable as a judge, to one, however sagacious! 
who could not be trusted with the explanation and justification of his own 
judgments. The cases of men of talent performing wonderful thino^s they 
Imow not how, are examples of the rudest and most spontaneous form of 
the operations of superior minds. It is a defect in them, and often a 
somce of errors, not to have generalized as they went on; but general- 
ization, though a help, the most important indeed of all helps, is not an 


Even the scientifically instructed, who possess, in the form of general 
piopositions, a systematic record of the results of the experience of man- 
kind, need not always revert to those general propositions in order to ap- 
ply th^at experience to a new case. It is justly remarked by Du<yald Stew- 
art, that though the reasonings in mathematics depend entirely on the 
axioms, It IS by no means necessary to our seeing the conclusiveness of 
the pi ooT, that the axioms should be expressly adverted to. When it is 
inferred that AB is equal to CD because each of them is equal to EE, the 
most uncultivated understanding, as soon as the propositions were under- 
the inference, without haying ever heard of the gen- 
eral tiuth that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. This remark of Stewart, consistently foUowed out, goes to the 
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root, as I conceive, of the philosophy of ratiocination; and it is to be re- 
gretted that he himself stopped short at a much more limited application 
of it. He saw that the general propositions on which a reasoning is said 
to depend, may, in certain cases, be altogether omitted, without impairing 
its probative force. But ho imagined this to be a peculiarity beloni^ing 
to axioms ; and argued from it, that axioms are not the foundations or"first 
principles of geometry, from which all the other truths of the science are 
synthetically deduced (as the laws of motion and of the composition of 
forces m dynamics, the equal mobility of fluids in hydrostatics, the laws of 
reflection and refraction in optics, are the first principles of those sciences); 
but are merely necessary assumptions, self-evident indeed, and the denial 
of which would annihilate all demonstration, but from which, as premises, 
nothing can be demonstrated. In the present, as in many other instances, 
this thoughtful and elegant w’riter has perceived an important truth, but 
only by halves. Finding, in the case of geometrical axioms, that general 
names have not any talismanic virtue for conjuring new truths out of the 
well where they lie hid, and not seeing that this is equally true in every 
other, case of generalization, he contended that axioms are in their nature 
barren of consequences, and that the really fruitful truths, the real first 
principles of geometry, are the definitions ; that the definition, for exam- 
|)le, of the circle is to the properties of the circle, what the laws of equi- 
librium and of the pressure of the atmosphere are to the rise of the mer- 
cury in the Torricellian tube. Yet all that he had asserted respecting the 
function to which the axioms are confined in the demonstrations of geome- 
try, holds equally true of the definitions. Every demonstration in Euclid 
might be errried on without them. This is apparent from the ordinarv 
process of proving a proposition of geometry by means of a diagram. 
What assumption, in fact, do w^e set out from, to demonstrate by a di«a- 
gram any of the properties of the circle? Not that in all circles the radii 
are equal, but only that they are so in the circle ABC. As our warrant 
for assuming this, we appeal, it is true, to the definition of a circle in gen- 
eral ; but it is only necessaiy that the assumption be granted in the case of 
the particular circle supposed. From this, which is not a general but a sin- 
gular proposition, combined with other propositions of a similar kind, some 
of which w/ien generalized are called definitions, and other axioms, we 
prove that a certain conclusion is true, not of all circles, but of the partic- 
ular circle ABC ; or at least would be so, if the facts precisely accorded 
with our assumptions. The enunciation, as it is called, that is, the gener- 
al theorem which stands at the head of the demonstration, is not the propo- 
sition actually demonstrated. One instance only is demonstrated : but the 
process by w^hich this is done, is a process which, when we consider its 
nature, we perceive might be exactly copied in an indefinite number of oth- 
er instances ; in every instance which conforms to cei^tain conditions. The 
contrivance of general language furnishing us with terms which connote 
these conditions, we are able to assert this indefinite multitude of truths 
in a single expression, and this expression is the g^nei*al theorem. By 
dropping the UsSe of diagi*ains, and substituting, in the demonstrations, 
general phrases for the letters of the alphapet, we might prove the general 
theorem directly, that is, we might demonstrate ail the cases at once ; and 
to do this we must, of course, employ as. our premises, the axioms and 
definitions in their general form. But this only means, that if we can 
prove an individual conclusion by assuming' an individual fact, then in 
whatever case we are warranted in making an exactly similar assumption, 

10 
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we may draw an exactly similar conclusion. The definition is a sort of 
^ notice to ourselves and others, what assumptions we think ourselves en- 
I titled to make. And so in all cases, the general propositions, whether 
’ called definitions, axioms, or laws of nature, which we lay down at the 
beginning of our reasonings, are merely abridged statements, in a kind of 
short-hand, of the particular facts, which, as occasion arises, we either 
think we may proceed on as proved, or intend to assume. In any one 
demonstration it is enough if we assume for a particular case suitably se- 
lected, what by the statement of the definition or principle we announce 
that we intend to assume in all cases which may arise. The definition of 
the circle, therefore, is to one of Euclid’s demonstrations, exactly what, ac- 
cording to Stewart, the axioms are ; that is, the demonstration does not 
depend on it, but yet if we deny it the demonstration fails. The proof 
does not rest on the general assumption, but on a similar assumption con- 
fined to the particular case : that case, however, being chosen as a speci- 
men or paradigm of the whole class of cases included in the theorem, there 
can be no ground for making the assumption in that case which does not 
exist in every other ; and to deny the assumption as a general truth, is to 
deny the right of making it in the particular instance. 

There are, undoubtedly, the most ample reasons for stating both the 
principles and the theorems in their general form, and these will be ex- 
plained presently, so far as explanation is requisite. But, that unpracticed 
learners, even in making use of one theorem to demonstrate another, rea- 
son rather from particular to particular than from the general proposition, 
is manifest from the difficulty they find in applying a theorem to a case in 
which the configuration of the diagram is extremely unlike that of the dia- 
gram by which the original theorem was demonstrated. A difficulty 
which, except in cases of unusual mental power, long practice can alone re- 
move, and removes chiefly by rendering us familiar with all the configura- 
tions consistent with the general conditions of the theorem. 

§4. From the considerations now addneed, the following conclusions 
seem to be established. All inference is from particulars to particulars : 
General propositions are merely registers of such inferences already made, 
and short formulae for making more: The major premise of a syllogism, 
consequently, is a formula of this description: and the conclusion is not an 
inference drawn from the formula, but an inference drawn according to 
the formula: the real logical antecedent, or premise, being the particular 
facts from which the general proposition was collected by induction. 
Those facts, and the individual instances which supplied them, may have 
been forgotten : but a record remains, not indeed descriptive of the facts 
themselves, but showing how those cases may be distinguished, respecting 
which, the facts, when known, "were considered to warrant a given infer- 
ence. According to the indications of this record we draw our conclusion : 
which is, to all intents and purposes, a conclusion from the forgotten facts. 
For this it is essential that we should read the record correctly: and the 
rules of the syllogism are a set of precautions to insure our doing so. 

This vmw of the functions of the syllogism is confirmed by the consid- 
eration of precisely those cases which might be expected to be least favor- 
able to it, namely, those in which ratiocination is independent of any pre- 
vious induction. We have already observed that the s5dlogism, in the or- 
dmary course of our reasoning, is only the latter, half of the, process of 
traveling from promises to a conclusion. There,, ai*®, ^pme pecjul- 
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iar cases in which it is the whole process. Particulars alone are capable 
of being subjected to observation; and all knowledge which is derived 
from, observation, begins, therefore, of necessity, in particulars; but our 
knowledge may, in cases of certain descriptions, be conceived as coming to 
us from other sources than observation. It may present itself as coming 
from testimony, which, on the occasion and for the purpose in hand, is a^ 
cepted as of an authoritative character; and the information thus commu- 
nicated, niay be conceived to comprise not only particular facts but general 
propositions, as when a scientific doctrine is accepted without examination 
on the authority of writers, or a theological doctrine on that of Scripture. 
Or tlie generalization may not be, in the ordinary sense, an assertion at all, 
but a command; a law, not in the philosophical, but in the moral and po- 
litical sense of the term; an expression of the desire of a superior, that we, 
or any number of other persons, shall conform our conduct to certain gen- 
eral instructions. So far as this asserts a fact, namely, a volition of the 
legislator, that fact is an individual fact, and the proposition, therefore, is 
not a general proposition. But the description therein contained of the 
conduct which it is the will of the legislator that his subjects should ob- 
serve, is general. The proposition asserts, not that all men are any thing, 
but that all men shall do something. 

In both these cases the generalities are the original data, and the partic- 
ulars are elicited from them by a process which correctly resolves itself 
into a series of syllogisms. The real nature, however, of the supposed de- 
ductive process, is evident enough. The only .point to be determined is, 
whether the authority which declared the general proposition, intended to 
include this case in it; and whether the legislator intended his command 
to apply to the present case among others, or not. This is ascertained by 
examining whether the case possesses the marks by which, as those author- 
ities have signified, the cases w’hich they meant to certify or to influence 
may be known. ^ The object of the inquiry is to make out the witness’s or 
the l^islator’s intention, through the indication given by their words. 
This is a question, as the Germans express it, of hermeneutics. The opera- 
tion is not a process of inference, but a process of interpretation. 

In this last phrase we have obtained an expression which appears to me 
to characterize, more aptly than any other, the functions of the syllogism 
in all cases.^ When the premises are given by authority, the function of 
Reasoning is to ascertain the testimony of a witness, or the will of a 
legislator, by interpreting the signs in which the one has intimated his as- 
sertion and the other his command. In like manner, when the premises 
are derived from observation, the function of Reasoning is to ascertain 
what we (or our predecessors) formerly thought might be inferred from 
the observed facts, and to do this by interpreting a memorandum of ours, 
or of theirs. The memorandum reminds us, that from evidence, more or 
less^ carefully weighed, it formerly appeared that a certain attribute might 
be inferred wherever we perceive a certain mark. The proposition, All 
men are mortal (for instance) shows that we have had experience from 
which we thought it followed that the attributes connoted by the term man, 
are a mark of mortality. But when we conclude that the Duke of Wel- 
lington is mortal, we do not infer this from the memorandum, but from 
the former experience. All that we infer from the memorandum is our 
own previous ^ belief, (or that of those who transmitted to us the proposi- 
tion), concerning the inferences which that fonner experience would war- 
rant. 
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^ This view of the nature of the syllogism renders consistent and intel- 
ligible what otherwise remains obscure and confused in the theory of 
Archbishop Whately and other enlightened defenders of the syllogistic 
(loctrincj respecting the limits to which its functions are confined. They 
affirm in as explicit terms as can be used, that the sole office of general 
reasoning is to prevent inconsistency in our opinions ; to prevent us from 
assenting to any thing, the truth of which would contradict something to 
which we had previously on good grounds given our assent. And they 
tell us, that the sole ground which a syllogism affords for assenting to the 
conclusion, is that the supposition of its" being false, combined with the 
supposition that the premises are true, would lead to a contradiction in 
terms. Now this would be but a lame account of the real grounds which 
we have for believing the facts which Ave learn from reasoning, in contra- 
distinction to observation. The true reason why we believe that the Duke 
of Wellington will die, is that his fathers,, and our fathers, and all other 
persons who were contemporary with them, have died. Those facts are the 
real premises of the reasoning. But we are not led to infer the conclusion 
from those premises, by the necessity of avoiding any verbal inconsistency. 
There is no contradiction in supposing that ail those persons have died, 
and that the Duke of Wellington may, notwithstanding, live forever. But 
there^ would be a contradiction if we first, on the ground of those same 
premises, made a general assertion including and covering the case of the 
Duke of Wellington, and then refused to stand to it in the individual case. 
There is an inconsistency, to be avoided between the memorandum we 
make of the inferences which may be justly drawn in future cases, and 
the inferences we actually draw in those cases when they arise. With 
this view we interpret our own formula, precisely as a judge interprets a 
law : in order that we may avoid drawing any inferences not conformable 
to our former intention, as a judge avoids giving any decision not conform- 
able to the legislator’s intention. The rules for this interpretation are the 
rules of the syllogism : and its sole purpose is to maintain consistency be- 
tween the conclusions we draw in every particular case, and the previous 
general directions for drawing them; whether those general directions 
were framed by ourselves as the result of induction, or were received 
by us from an authority competent to give them. 

§ 5. In the above observations it has, I think, been shown, that, though 
there is always a process of reasoning or inference where a syllogism is 
used, the syllogism is not a correct analysis of that process of reasoning or 
iterance; \yhich is, on the contraiy (when not a mere inference from tes- 
timony), an inference from particulars to particulars; authonzed by a pre- 
vious inference from particulars to generals, and substantially the same with 
it; of the nature, therefore, of Induction. But while these conclusions ap- 
pear to me undeniable, I must yet enter a protest, as strong as that of Arch- 
bishop Whately himself, against the doctrine that the syllogistic art is use- 
less for the purposes of reasoning. The reasoning lies in the act of gener- 
alization, not in interpreting the record of that act; but the syllogistic form 
is an indispensable collateral security for the correctness of the generaliza- 
tion itself. 

_ It has already been seen, that if we have a collection of particulars suffi- 
cient for grounding an induction, we need not frame a general proposition ; 
we may reason at once from those particulars to other particulars. But it 
is to be remarked withal, that whenever, from a set of particular ca.ses, we 
can legitimately draw any inference, we may legitimately make our infer- 
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ence a general one. If, from observation and experiment, we can conclude 
to one new case, so may we to an indefinite number. If that which has 
held true in our past experience will therefore hold in- time to come, it will 
hold not merely in some individual case, but in all cases of some given 
description. Every induction, therefore, which suffices to prove one fact-, 
proves an indefinite multitude of facts : the experience which justifies a sin- 
gle prediction must be such as will suffice to bear out a general theorem. 
This theorem it is extremely important to ascertain and declare, in its 
broadest form of generality ; and thus to place before our minds, in its full 
extent, the whole of what our evidence must prove if it proves any thing. 

This throwing of the whole body of possible inferences from a given set 
of particulars, into one general expression, operates as a security for their 
being just inferences, in more ways than one. First, the general principle 
piesents a larger object to the imagination than any of the singular prop- 
ositions which it contains. A process of thought which leads'^ to a com- 
prehensive generality, is felt as of grater importance than one which ter- 
minates in an insulated fact ; and the mind is, even unconsciously, led to 
bestow greater attention upon the process, and to weigh more carefully 
the sufficiency of the experience appealed to, for supporting the inference 
grounded^ upon it. There is another, and a more important, advantage. 
In reasoning froni a course of individual observations to some new and un- 
observed case, which we are but imperfectly acquainted with (or we should 
not be inquiring into it), and in which, since we are inquiring into it, we 
probably feel a peculiar interest; there is very little to prevent us from 
giving way to negligence, or to any bias which may affect our wishes or 
our imagination, and, under that influence, accepting insufficient evidence 
as sufficient. But if, instead of concluding straight to the particular case, 
we place before ourselves an entire class of facts— the whole contents of a 
general proposition, every tittle of which is legitimately inferable from our 
preniises, if that one particular conclusion is so; there is then a considera- 
ble likelihood that if the premises are insufficient, and the general inference 
therefore, groundless, it will comprise within it some fact or facts the re- 
verse of which we already know to be true; and we shall thus discover 
the error in our..generalijzation by a reductio ad imx:>os8ibile. 

Thus if, during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a subject of the Roman 
empire, under the bias naturally given to the imagination and expectations 
by the lives and characters of the Antonines, had been disposed to expect 
that Commodus would be a just ruler; supposing him to stop there, he 
might only have been undeceived by sad experience. But if he reflected 
that this expectation could not be justifiable unless from the same evidence 
he was warranted in concluding some general proposition, as, for instance, 
that all Roman emperors are just rulers; he would immediately have 
thought of Nero, Domitian, and other instances, which, showing the falsity 
of the general conclusion, and therefore the insufficiency of the premises, 
would have warned him that those premises could not prove in the instance 
of Commodus, what , they were in^equate to prove in any collection of 
cases in which his was included. 

The advantage, in judging whether any controverted inference is legiti- 
mate, of referring to a parallel case, is univei*sally acknowledged. But by 
ascending to the general proposition, we bring under our view not one par- 
allel case only, but all possible parallel cases at once; all eases to which the 
same set of evidentiary considerations are applicable. 

When, therefore, we argue from a number of known cases to another case 
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supposed to be analogous, it is always possible, and genei’ally advantageous, 
to divert our argument into the circuitous channel of an induction^ from 
those known cases to a general proposition, and a subsequent application 
of that general proposition to the unknown case. This second part of the 
operation, which, as before observed, is essentially a process of interpreta- 
tion, will be resolvable into a syllogism or a series of syllogisms, the majors 
of tvhich will be general propositions embracing whole classes of cases ; 
every one of which propositions must be true in all its extent, if the argu- 
ment is maintainable. If, therefore, any fact fairly coming within the 
range of one of these general propositions, and consequently asserted by it, 
is known or suspected to be other than the proposition asserts it to be, this 
mode of stating the argument causes ns to know or to suspect that the 
original observations, which are the real grounds of our conclusion, are not 
sufficient to support it. And in proportion to the greater chance of our 
detecting the inconclusiveness of our evidence, will be the increased reli- 
ance we are entitled to place in it if nd^such evidence of defect shall appear. 

The value, therefore, of the syllogistic form, and of the rules for using it 
correctly, does not consist in their being the form and the rules according 
to which our reasonings are necessarily, or even usually, made ,* but in their 
furnishing ns with a mode in which those reasonings may always be repre- 
sented, and which is admirably calculated, if they are inconclusive, to bring 
their ineonclusiveness to light. An induction from particulars to generals, 
followed by a syllogistic process from those generals to other particulars, is 
a form in which we may always state our reasonings if we please. It is 
not a form in which we 9mist reason, but it is a form in which we may rea- 
son, and into which it is indispensable to throw our reasoning, when there 
is any doubt of its validity : though when the case is familiar and little 
complicated, and there is no suspicion of error, we may, and do, reason at 
once from the known particular cases to unknown ones.* 

These are the uses of syllogism, as a mode of verifying any given argu- 
ment. ^ Its ulterior uses, as respects the general course of our intellectual 
operations, hardly require illustration, being in fact the acknowledged uses 
of general language. They amount substantially to this, that the induc- 
tions may be made once for all; a single careful interrogation of experi- 
ence may suffice, and the result may be registered in tlie form of a general 
proposition, which is committed to memory or to writing, and from which 
afterward we have only to syllogize. The particulars of our experiments 
may then be dismissed from the memory, in which it would be impossible 
to retain so great a multitude of details ; while the knowledge which those 
details afforded for future use, and which would otherwise 'be lost as soon 
as the observations were forgotten, or as their record became too bulky for 
reference, is retained in a commodious and immediately available shape by 
means of general language. 

Against this advantage is to be set the countervailing inconvenience, that 
inferences originally inade on insufficient evidence become consecrated, and, 
as it were, hardened into general maxims ; and the mind cleaves to them 

* The lan^age of ratiocination would, I think, be brought into closer agreement with the 
real nature of the process, if the general propositions employed in reasoning, instead of being 
in the form All men are mortal, or Every man is mortal, were expressed in the form Any 
man is This mode of expression, exhibiting as the type of all reaspning from expe- 

n^^tce The men A, B, C, etc., are so and so, therefore any man is so and so,’’ would much 
better marnfest the true idea— that inductive reasoning is always, at bottom,' inference from 
particulars to particulars, and that the whole function of general propositions in reasoning, is 
to vouch for the Intimacy, of such inferences. , . 
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from habit, after it has outgrown any liability to be misled by similar falla* 
cious appearances if they were now for the first time presented ; but hav- 
ing forgotten the particulars, it does not think of revising its own former 
decision. An inevitable drawback, which, however considerable in itself, 
forms evidently but a small set-off against the immense benefits of general 
language. 

The use of the syllogism is in truth no other than the use of general 
propositions in reasoning. We ea?i reason without them; in simple and 
obvious cases we habitually do so; minds of great sagacity can do it in 
cases not simple^ and obvious, provided their experience supplies them with 
instances essentially similar to every combination of circumstances likely 
to arise. But other minds, and the same minds where they hav’e not the 
same pre-eminent advantages of personal experience, are quite helpless 
without the, aid of general propositions, wherever the case ])resents the 
smallest complication ; and if we made no general propositions, few per- 
sons would get much beyond those simple inferences which are drawn by 
the more intelligent of the brutes. Though not necessary to reasoning, 
general propositions are necessary to any considerable progress in reason- 
mg. It is, therefore, natural and indispensable to separate the process of 
investigation into two parts ; and obtain general formulas for determining 
what inferences may be drawn, before the occasion arises for drawing the 
inferences. The work of drawing them is then that of ap23lying the for- 
mulas ; and the rules of syllogism are a system of securities for the correct- 
ness of the application. 

§ 6 . To complete the series of considerations connected with the philo- 
sophical character of the syllogism, it is requisite to consider, since the syl- 
logism is not the universal type of the reasoning process, what is the real 
type. This resolves itself into the question, what is the nature of the mi- 
nor premise, and in what manner it contributes to establish the conclusion : 
for as to the major, we now fully understand, that the place which it nom- 
inally occupies in our reasonings, properly belongs to the individual facts 
or observations of which it expresses the general result; the major itself 
being no real part of the argunient, but an intermediate halting-place for 
the mind, interposed by an az'tifice of language between the real j^remises 
and the conclusion, by way of a security, which it is in a most material de- 
gree, for the correctness of the process. The minor, however, being an in- 
dispensable part of the syllogistic expression of an argument, without 
doubt either is, or corresponds to, an equally indispensable part of the ar- 
gument itself, and we have only to inquire Avhat part. 

It is perhaps vrorth while to notice here a speculation of a philosopher 
to whom mental science is much indebted, but who, though a very pene- 
trating, was a very hasty thinker, and whose want of due cireumspection 
rendered him fully as remarkable for what he did not see, as for what he 
saw. I allude to Dr. Thomas Brown, whose theory of ratiocination is pe- 
culiar, He saw the jpeiziio przneipzi which is inherent in every syllogism, 
if we consider the major to be itself the evidence by which the conclusion 
is proved, instead of feeing, what in fact it is, an assertion of the existence 
of evidence sufficient to prove any conclusion of a given description. See- 
ing this, Dr. Brown not only failed to see the immense advantage, in point 
of security for correctness, which is gained by interposing this step be- 
tween the real evidence and the conclusion; but he thought it incumbent 
on him to strike out the major altogether from the reasoning process, with- 
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out substituting any thing else, and maintained that our reasonings consist 
only of the minor premise and the conclusion, Socrates is a man, therefore 
Socrates is mortal : thus actually suppressing, as an unnecessary step in 
the argument, the appeal to former experience. The absurdity of this was 
disguised from him by the opinion he adopted, that reasoning is merely an- 
alyzing our own general notions, or abstract ideas ; and that the proposi- 
tion, Socrates is mortal, is evolved from the proposition, Socrates is a man, 
simply by recognizing the notion of mortality as already contained in the 
notion we form of a man. 


_ After the explanations so fully entered into on the subject of proposi- 
tions, much further discussion can not be necessary to make the radical 
eiroi of this view of ratiocination apparent. If the word man connoted 
mortality; if the meaning of “mortal” were involved in the meaning of 
“man;’ we might, undoubtedly, evolve the conclusion from the minor 
alone, because the minor would have already asserted it. But if, as is in 
fact the case, the word man does not connote mortality, how does it appear 
that in the mind of every person who admits Socrates to be a man the 
Idea of man must include the idea of mortality? Dr. Brown could not 
help seeing this difficulty, and in order to avoid it, was led, contrary to his 
intention, to re-establish, under another name, that step in the aro-ument 
which^ corresponds to the major, by affirming the necessity of pr-eviousli/ 
pereeicing the relation between the idea of man and the idea of mortal If 
the reasoiier has not previously perceived this relation, he will not, says Dr. 
Brown, infer because Socrates is a man, that Socrates is mortal. Bnt even 
this admission, though amounting to a surrender. of the doctrine that an 
argument consists of the minor and the conclusion alone, will not save the 
remainder of Dr. Brown’s theory. The failure of assent to the argument 
does not take place merely because the reasoner, for want of due analysis. 
does not perceive that his idea of man includes the idea of mortality ; it 
tekes place, much more commonly, because in bis mind that relation be- 
tween the two ideas has never existed. And in truth it never does exist, 
CTMpt as the result of experience. Consenting, for the sake of the aro'n- 
question on a supposition of which we have recog- 
nircd the radical meorrectness, namely, that the meaning of a nronosition 

selves, I must yet observe, that the idea of man, as a universal idea the 
common proj^rty of all rational creatures, can not involve anrthint but 
what IS stnctly implied in the name. If any one includes irhis o?! n 2 
vate idea of man, as no doubt is always the case, some other attributes such 
for instance as mortality, he does so only as the conseqSe of exSce 

whateverrifeSf^itV™®*'-^ attribute / so that 

*• any person’s mind, beyond what is included 

^ signification of the word, has been added to U as tS 

Znl “"T ‘‘‘ P™P°sition; while Dr. Brown’s theorr^qui/es L to 

oppose, on the contrary, that assent to the proposition is produL^bv 
Ss analytic process, this veiy dement out ^of the idS^ 

^18 theory, therefore, may be considered as sfifficiently refuted- and the 

except with the assistance of the malor or of thnt 

various singular propositions ^pressive of tKe^ 
generalization called the^ major p'^mte fs 

• In thd asrgqm«it,then, which proves that Socrates is mortal, one indis-- 
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pensaUe part of the premises will be as follows: “My father, and my fa- 
thei^^s ftither. A, B, C, (iiid an indefinit© number of other persons, were mor- 
tal;” which is only an expression in difiPerent words of the observed fact 
that they have died. This is the major premise divested of the petitio 
pThicipii^ and cut down to as much as is really known by direct evi<lence. 

in order to connect this proposition with the conclusion Socrates is mor- 
fcal, the additional link necessary is such a proposition as the following ; 
" Socrates resembles my father, and my father’s father, and the other indi- 
viduals specified.” ^ This proposition we assert when we say that Socrates 
is a man. By saying so^ we likewise assert in what respect he resembles 
them, namely, in the attributes connoted by the word man. And we con- 
clude that he further resembles them in the attribute mortality. 

I 7. We have thus obtained what we 'were seekinsr, a universal type of 
the reasoning process. We find it resolvable in all cases into the follow- 
ing elements: Certain individuals have a given attribute; an individual or 
individuals resemble the former in certain other attributes ; therefore they 
resemble them also in the given attribute. This type of ratiocination does 
not claim, like the syllogism, to be conclusive from the mere form of the 
expression ; nor can it possibly be so. That one proposition does or does 
not assert the very fact which was already asserted in another, may appear 
from the form of the expression, that is, from a comparison of ‘the lan- 
guage; but when the two propositions assert facts which are honafide 
different, whether the one fact proves the other or not can never appear 
from the language, but must depend on other considerations. Whkher, 
from the^ attributes in which Socrates resembles those men who have here- 
tofore died, it is allowable to infer that he resembles them also in being 
mortal, is a question of Induction ; and is to be decided by the principles 
or canons which we shall hereafter recognize as tests of the correct per- 
formance of that great mental* operation. 

Meanwhile, however, it is certain, as before remarked, that if this infer- 
ence can be drawn as to Socrates, it can be drawn as to all others who re- 
semble the observed individuals in the same attributes in which he resem- 
bles them; that is (to express the thing concisely) of all mankind. If, 
therefore, the argument be admissible in the case of Socrates, we are at lib- 
erty, once for all, to treat the possession of the attributes of man as a mark, 
or satisfactory evidence, of the attribute of mortality. This we do by lay- 
ing down the universal proposition. All men are mortal, and interpreting 
this, as occasion arises, in its application to Socrates and others. By this 
means we establish a veiy convenient division of the entire logical opera- 
tion into two steps ; first, that of ascertaining what attributes are marks 
of mortality; and, secondly, whether any given individuals possess those 
marks. And it will generally be advisable, in our speculations on the rea- 
soning process, to consider this double operation as in fact .taking place, 
and all reasoning as carried on in the form into which it must necessarily 
be thrown to enable us to apply to it any test of its correct perfomanee. 

Although, therefore, all processes of thought in 'which the ultimate prem- 
ises are particulars, whether we conclude from particulars to a general for- 
mula, or from particulars to other particulars according to that formula, are 
equally Induction ; we shall yet, conformably to usage, consider the name 
Induction as more peculiarly belonging to the process of establishing the 
general proposition, and the remaining operation, which is substantially 
that of interpreting the general proposition, we sh^ call by its usual name^, 
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I 0. The preceding coiisi<3erations enable us to understand the true na- 
ture of >vhat is termed, by recent writers, Formal Logic, and the relation 


was never denied. That we can and do draw conclusions conceraing cases specifically un- 
known to us, is the datum from which all who discuss this subject must set out. The ques- 
tion is, in w'hat terms the evidence, or ground, on which we draw^ these conclusions, may best 
be designated — whether it is most correct to say, that the unknown case is proved by known 
cases, or that it is proved by a general proposition including both sets of cases, the unknown 
and the know’n ? I contend for the former mode of expression. I hold it an abuse of lan- 
guage to say. that the proof that Socrates is mortal, is that all men are mortal. Turn it in 
what way vre will, this seems to me to be asserting that a thing is the proof of itself. Who- 
ever pronounces the w'ords, All men are mortal, has affirmed that Socrates is mortal, though 
he may ne\er have heard of Socrates,* for since Socrates, whether known to be so or not, 
really is a man, he is included in the words, All men, and in every assertion of which they 
are tlie subject. If the reviewer does not see that there is a difficulty here, J can only advise 
him to reconsider the subject until he does; after which he will be a better judge of the suc- 
cess or failure of an attempt to remove the difficulty. That he had reflected very little on the 
point when he wTOte his remarks, is shown by his oversight respecting the dictum de omni et 
nuUo, He acknowledges that this maxim as commonly expressed — ‘‘Whatever is true of a 
class, is true of every thing included in the class,” is a mere identical proposition, since the 
class is nothing but'the things included in it. But he thinks this defect w'ould be cured by 
wording the maxim thus— ‘‘Whatever is true of a class, is true of every thing which can be 
shown to be a member of the class:” as if a thing could “be shown ” to be a member of the 
class without being one. If a class means the sum of all the things included in the class, the 


things which can “be shown” to be included in it ai*e part of the sum, and the dictum is as 
much an identical proposition wntli respect to them as to the rest. One w’ould almost imagine 
that, in the renewefs opinion, things are not members of a class nntil they are called up pub- 
licly to take their place in it — that so long, in fact, as Socrates is not known to be a man, he 
is not a ruan, and any assertion which can be made concerning men does not at all regard 
him, nor is affected as to its truth or falsity by any thing in which he is concerned. 

* Tile difference between the reviewer ’s theoiy and mine may be thus stated. Both admit 
that when we say, All men are mortal, w'e make an assertion reaching beyond the sphere of 
our knowledge of individual oases ; and that when a new individual, Soci'ates, is brought with- 
in the field of our knowledge by means of the minor premise, we leam that we have already 
made an assertion respecting Socrates without knowing it : our own geneml formula being, to 
that extent, for the first time interpreted to us. But according to the reviewer’s theory, the 
smaller assertion is proved by the larger : while I contend, that both assertions are proved to- 
gether, by the same evidence, namely, the grounds of experience on which the general asser- 
tion was made, and by which it must be justified. 

reviewer says, that if the major premise included the conclusion, “we should be able 
to fiffirm tiie conclusion without tho intervention of the minor premise : hut every one sees 


we know grates* to be a man as soon as we know' him to be Socrates.” The objec- 
tion would be well pounded if the assertion that the major premise includes the conclusion, 
meant that it individually specifies all it includes. As, however, the only indication it gives is 
a descnption by marks, we have stiU to compare any new individual with the marks ; and to 
OTOw that this compaiT^n has been made, is the office of the minor. But since, by snpposi- 
tion, the new indi^dual has the marks, Avhether we have ascertained him to have them or 
not ; It ^ye have athrmed the major premise, we have asserted him to be mortal. Now mv 
position IS that this assemon can not be a necessary part of the argument. It can not be a 

an assertion, which is after- 
ward to ^ employ^ m proving a part of itself. I can conceive only one way out of this dif- 

proof is the other part of the assertion ; the portion of 
ascertained previously: and that the unproved part is bound 
nf tlie proved part m mere anticipation, and as a memorandum of the 

nature of the conclusions which we are prepared to prove. 

minor premise in its foimal shape, the minor as it stands in the svllo- 
definite cIms name, I readily admit that it is no more a neces- 
^omng than tli^e major. When tiiere is a major, doing its work by means of a 
interpret It: but rewoning can- he carried on without either 
Th« ® conditions of reasoning, but a precaution against er- 

iwwote tpaaonmg. The only mino r premise necessaiy to reasoning in the example under 

♦ Mr. Be ]Coi|^ says "Plato,” but to prevent confusion I have kept to mv own exmplwa. ■ 
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between it and Logic in the widest sense. Logic, as I conceive it, is the 
entire theory of the ascertainment of reasoned or inferred truth. Formal 
Logic, therefore, which Sir William Hamilton from his own point of view, 
and Archbishop Whately from his, have represented as the whole of Logic 
properly so called, is really a very subordinate part of it, not being direct- 
ly concerned with the process of Reasoning or Inference in the^ense in 
which that process is a part of the Investigation of Truth. What, then, 
is Formal Logic ? The name seems to be properly applied to all that por- 
tion of doctrine which relates to the equivalence of different modes of ex- 
pression; the rules for determining when assertions in a given form imply 
or suppose the truth or falsity of other assertions. This includes the tlieo- 
ry of the Import of Propositions, and of their Conversion, ^quipollence, 
and Opposition ; of those falsely called Inductions (to be hei*eafter spoken 
of)*, in which the apparent generalization is a mere abridcred statement of 
cases known individually and finally, of the syllogism : while the theory of 
Naming, and of (what is inseparably connected with it) Definition, though 
belonging still more to the other and larger kind of logic than to this, i? a 
necessaiy preliminary to this. The end aimed at by Formal Logic, and 
attained by the observance of its precepts, is not truth, but consistency. 
It has been seen that this is the only direct purpose of the rules of the 
syllogism ; the intention and effect of which is simply to keep our infer- 
ences or conclusions in complete consistency with our'general formulie or 
directions for drawing them. The Logic of Consistency is a necessary 
auxiliary to the logic of truth, not only because what is inconsistent with 
itself or with other truths can not be true, but also because truth can only 
be successfully pursued by drawing inferences from experience, which, if 
warrantable at all, admit of being generalized, and, to test their warrant- 
ableness, require to be exhibited in a generalized form ; after which the 
correctness of their application to particular cases is a question which spe- 
cially concerns the Logic of Consistency. This Logic, not requiring any 
preliminary knowledge of the processes or conclusions of the various sci- 
ences, may be studied with benefit in a much earlier stage of education 
than the Logic of Truth : and the practice which has empirically obtained 
of teaching it apart, through elementary treatises which do not attempt to 
include any thing else, though the reasons assigned for the practice are in 
general very far from philosophical, admits of philosophical justification. 

consideration, is, Socrates is /ilv A, B, C, and the other individuals who are known to have 
died. And this is the only universal type of that step in the reasoning process which is rep- 
resented by the minor. ^ Experience, however, of the uncertainty of this loose mode of infer- 
ence, teaches the expediency of determining beforehand what of likeness to the eases ob- 
seiwed, is necessarj^ to bring an unobserved case within the same predicate ; and the answer 
to this question is the major. The minor then identifies the precise kind of likeness possessed 
by Socrates, as being the kind required by the formula. Thus the syllogistic major and the 
syllogistic minor start into existence together, and are called forth* by the same exigency. 
When we conclude from personal experience without refemng to any record — to any general 
theorems, either w’ritien, or traditional, or mentally registered by ourselves as conclusions of 
our own drawing— we do not use, in our thoughts, either a major or a minor, such as the syl- 
logism puts into words. When, however, we revise this rough inference fix)m particulars*to 
particulars, and substitute a careful one, the revision consists in selecting two syllogistic prem- 
ises, But this neither alters nor adds to the evidence we bad befoi-e j it only puts us in a 
better position for judging whether our inference from particulars to particulars is well 
grounded. 

* Infra, book iii., chap. ii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF TRAESrS OF REASONI^^-G, Al^D DEDUCTIVE SCIElSrCES. 

§ 1. Ii^- our analysis of the syllogism, it appeared that the minor premise 
always affirms a resemblance between a new case and some cases previous- 
ly known; while the major premise asserts something which, having been 
found true of those known cases, we consider ourselves warranted in hold- 
ing true of any other case resembling the former in certain given particu- 
lars. 

If all ratiocinations resembled, as to the minor premise, the examples 
which were exclusively employed in the preceding chapter ; if the resem- 
blance, which that premise asserts, were obvious to the senses, as in the 
proposition “ Socrates is a man,” or were at once ascertainable by direct 
observation ; there would be no necessity for trains of reasoning, and De- 
ductive or Ratiocinative Sciences would not exist. Trains of reasoning 
exist only for the sake of extending an induction founded, as all inductions 
must be, on observed cases, to other cases in which we not only can not di- 
rectly observe the fact which is to be proved, but can not directly observe 
even the mark which is to prove it. 


§ 2. Suppose the syllogism to be, All cows ruminate, the animal which 
is before me is a cow, therefore it ruminates. The minor, if true at all, is 
obviously so: the only premise the establishment of which requires any 
anterior process of inquiry, is the major; and provided the induction of 
which that premise is the expression was correctly performed, the conclu- 
sion respecting the animal now present will be instantly drawn ; because, 
as soon as she is compared with the formula, she will be identified as being 
included in it. But suppose the syllogism to be the following : All arsenic 
is poisonous, the substance which is before me is arsenic, therefore it is poi- 
pnous. The truth of the minor may not here be obvious at first sight; 
it may not be intuitively evident, but may itself be known only by 'mfer- 
ence. It may be the conclusion of another argument, which, thrown into 
the syllogistic form, would stand thus: Whatever when lighted produces 
a dark spot on a piece of white porcelain held in the flam'e, which spot is 
soluble in hypochloride of calcium, is arsenic; the substance before ine con- 
forms to this condition ; therefore it is arsenic. To establish, therefore, 
the ultimate conclusion, The substance before me is poisonous, requires a 
process, which, in order to be syllogistically expressed, stands in need of 
two syllogisms ; and we have a Train of Reasoning. 

. ^\<^wever, we thus add syllogism to syllogism, we are really add- 

ing induction to induction. ^ Two separate inductions must have taken 
place to I’ender this chain of inference possible; inductions founded, prob- 
ably on different sets of individual instances, but which converge in Wr 
r^ults, so that the instance which is the subject of inquiry comes wittiin 
the range of them both. The record of these indu^Kons is contained in 
the majors of the two syllogisms. First, we, or others for ns, have exam- 
ined various objects which yielded under the given circumstances a dark 
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spot with the given property, and found that they possessed the properties 
connoted by the word arsenic ; they were metallic, volatile, their, vapor had 
a smell of garlic, and so forth. Next, we, or others for us, have examined 
various specimens which possessed this metallic and volatile character, 
whose vapor had this smell, etc., and have invariably found that they were 
poisonous. The first observation we judge that we may extend to all sub- 
stances whatever which yield that particular kind of dark spot; the second, 
to all metallic and volatile substances resembling those we examined ; and 
consequently, not to those only which are seen to be such, but to those 
which are concluded to be such by the prior induction. The substance 
before us is only seen to come within one of these inductions; but by 
means of this one, it is brought within the other. We are still, as before, 
concluding from particulars to particulars; but we are now concluding 
from particulars observed, to other particulars which are not, as in the 
simple case, see7i to resemble them in material points, but inferred to do 
so, because resembling them in something else, which we have been led by 
quite a different set of instances to consider as a mark of the former re- 
semblance. 

This first example of a train of reasoning is still extremely simple, the 
series consisting of only two syllogisms. The following is somewhat more 
complicated: No government, which earnestly seeks the good. of its sub- 
jects, is likely to be overthrown ; some particular government earnestly seeks 
the good of its subjects, therefore it is not likely to be overthrown. The ma- 
jor premise in this argument we shall suppose not to be derived from con- 
siderations a priori, blit to be a generalization from history, which, wheth- 
er correct or erroneous, must have been founded on observation of govern- 
ments concerning whose desire of the good of their subjects there was no 
doribt. It has been found, or thought to be found, that these were not 
easily overthrown, and it has been deemed that those instances warranted 
an extension of the same predicate to any and every government which 
resembles them in the attribute of desiring eaniestly the good of its sub- 
jects. But does the government in question thus resemble them? This 
may be debated and con by many arguments, and must, in any case, be 
proved by another induction ; for we can not directly observe the senti- 
ments and desires of the persons who carry on the government. To prove 
the minor, thei’efore, we ]*equire an argument in this form : Every govern- 
ment which acts in a certain manner, desires the good of its subjects ; the 
supposed government acts in that pai'ticular inannei*, therefore it desires 
the good of its subjects. But is it true that the government acts in the 
manner supposed? This minor also may z'equire proof; still another in- 
duction, as thus : What is asserted by intelligent and disinterested witness- 
es, may be believed to be true ; that the government acts in this manner, 
is asserted by such witnesses, therefore it may be believed to be true. The 
argument hence consists of three steps. Having, the evidence of our -senses* 
that the case of the government under consideration resembles a number 
of former cases^in the circumstance .of having something asserted respect-, 
ing it by intelligent and disinterested witnesses, we infer, first, .that, as in 
those foimer instances, so in this instance, the assertion is true. Secondly, 
what was asserted of the goveniment being that it acts in a particular 
manner, and other, governments or persons having been observed to act 
in the same manner, the government in question is brought into known re- 
semblance with those other govex*nments hr persons ; and since they were 
known to desire the good of the people, it is. thereupon, by a second indue- 
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tion, inferred that the particular government spoken of, desires the good of 
the people. This brings that government into known resemblance with tlie 
other governments which were thought likely to escape revolution, and 
thence, by a third induction, it is concluded that this particular govern- 
ment IS also likely to escape. Tliis is still reasoning from partioiflars to 
particulars, bat we now reason to the new instance from three distinct sets 
ot lormer instances : to one only of those sets of instances do we directlv 
perceive the new one to be similar; but from that similarity we indue- 
tively infer that it has the attribute by which it is assimilated to the nevt 
set, and brought within the corresponding induction; after which bv"a 
repetition of the same operation we infer it to be similar to the third set 
and hence a third induction conducts us to the ultimate conclusion. " ’ 

§ 3. Notwithstanding the superior complication of these examples com 

preceding chapter we illustrated the 
^enei al theory of reasoning, every doctrine which we then laid down holds 
equally true in these more intricate cases. The successive general proposi- 
tions are not steps m the reasoning, are not intermediate links in the chain 
of infeience, between the particulars observed and those to which we an- 
® had Sufficiently capacious memories, and a s"uf- 
heient power of maintaining order among a huge mass of details the rea- 

general propositions; they are mere for- 
mul® for inferring particulars from particulars. The principle of ffener 

1 explained), that if, from observatiL of certain 

he inferred to be 

ne of any others,_it may be inferred of all others which are of a certain 
description. And in order that we may never fail to draw tb?a ar.-, i • 

guidancein such operations, and which is i adopted for our 

we thought we ha^ ascertained ^ we m14t dis4^ 

enoe could, and when it could not be drawn“^ ^ 

dividual observations, even thoiio-h thev mav b^l K are the in- 

the observations of others and not of nni-c '/ forgotten, or, being 

known: but we have befora^t""* Z ^ ’’“n 
sufficient for an induction and w»f a V *^"aght them 

sr.L”S 
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was drawn according to a formula in which desire o£ the public good was 
set down as a mark of not being likely to be overthrown ; a mark of this 
mark was, acting in a particular manner; and a mark of acting in that 
manner was, being asserted to do so by intelligent and disinterested wit- 
nesses: this mark, the government under discussion was recognized by the 
senses as possessing. Hence that government fell within the last induc- 
tion, and by it was brought within all the others. The perceived resem- 
blance of the case to one set of observed particular cases, brought it into 
known resemblance with another set, and that with a third. 

^ In the more complex branches of knowledge, the deductions seldom con- 
sist, as in the examples hitherto exhibited, of a single chain, a a mark of h, 
h of c, c of therefore cl a mark of d. They consist (to carry on the same 
*^^®^phor) of several chains united at the extremity, as thus: a a mark of 
«, o of e, e oi d cfoi m, therefore a 5 c a mark of n. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the following combination of circumstances: 1st, rays of light impin- 
ging on a reflecting surface; 2d, that surface parabolic; 3d, those rays 
parallel to each other and to the axis of the surface. It is to be proved 
that the concourse of these three circumstances is a mark that the reflected 
rays will pass through the focus of the parabolic surface. N’ow, each of 
the three circumstances is singly a mark of something material to the case. 
Rays of light impinging on a reflecting surface are a mark that those rays 
will be reflected at an angle eg ual to tlie jingle of incidence, The parabol- 
ic form of the surface, is a marS^h^^^R^om ariy poTht^oflt^a line drawn to 
the focus and a line parallel to the axis will make equal angles with the 
surface. And finally, the parallelism of the rays to the axis is a mark that 
their angle of incidence coincides with one of these equal angles. The 
three marks taken together are therefore a mark of all these three things 
united. But the three united are evidently a mark that the angle of re- 
flection must coincide with the other of the two equai angles, th^ formed 
by a line drawn to the focus; and this again, by the fundamental axiom 
concerning straight lines, is a mark that the reflected rays pass through 
the focus. Most chains of physical deduction are of this more complicated 
type ; and even in mathematics such are abundant, as in all propositions 
where the hypothesis includes numerous conditions: "^a circle be taken, 
and if within that circle a point be taken, not the centre, and if straight 
lines be drawn from that point to the circumference, then,” etc. 

^ § 4. The considerations now stated remove a serious difficulty from the 
view \ve liave taken of reasoning; which view might otherwise ■ have 
seemed not easily reconcilable with the fact that there are Deductive or 
Ratiocinative Sciences. It might seem to follow, if all reasoning be induc- 
tion, that the difficulties of philosophical investigation must lie in the in- 
ductions exclusively, and that when these were easy, and susceptible of no 
doubt or hesitation, there could be no science, or, at least, no difficulties in 
science. ^ The existence, for example, of an extensive Science of Mathemat- 
ics, requiring the^ highest scientific genius in those who contributed to its 
creation^ and calling for a most continued and vigorous exertion of intel- 
lect in order to appropriate it when created, may seem hard to be accounted 
for on the foi'egoing theory. But the considerations more recently adduced 
remove the mystery, by showing, that even when the inductions themselves 
are obvious, there may be much difficulty in finding whether the particular 
case which is the subject of inquiry comes within them; and ample room 
for scientific ingenuity in so combining various inductions, as, by means of 

11 
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one ^vithin which the case evidently falls, to bring it within others in which 
it can not be directly seen to be included. 

When the more obvious of the inductions which can be made in any 
science from direct observations, have been made, and general formulas 
have been framed, determining the limits within which these inductions 
are applicable ; as often as a new case can be at once seen to come within 
one of the formulas, the induction is applied to the new case, and the busi- 
ness is ended. But new cases are continually arising, which do not obvi- 
ously come within any formula whereby the question we want solved in 
I'espect of them could be answered. Let us take an instance from geome- 
try : and as i.t is taken only for illustration, let the reader concede to us 
for the present, what we shall endeavor to pro\-e in the next chapter, that 
the first principles of geometry are results of induction. Our example 
shall be the fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid. The inquiry is, 
Are the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle equal or unequal? The 
first thing to be considered is, what inductions we have, from which we can 
infer equality or inequality. For inferring equality we have the following 
formulae : Things which being applied to each other coincide, are equal^ 
Things which are equal to the same thing are equals. A whole and the 
sum of its parts are equals. The sums of equal things equals. The 
differences of equal things are equals. There are no other original formu- 
lae to prove equality. For inferring inequality we have the following: A 
whole and its parts are unequals. The sums of equal things and unequal 
things are unequals. The differences of equal things and unequal thin<^s 
are unequals. In all, eight formulae. The angles at the base of an is(?M- 
celes triangle do not obviously come within any of these. The formnlm 
specify certain marks of equality and of inequality, but the angles can not 
be perceived intuitively to have any of those marks. On examination it 
appears that thby have; and we ultimately succeed in bringing them within 
the iqmula, The differences of equal things are equal.” Whence comes 
difficulty of recognizing these angles as the differences of equal things? 
Because each of them is the difference not of one pair only, but of innus 
nierable pairs of angles; and out of these we had to imagine and select two 
which could either be intuitively perceived to be equals, or j>ossessed some 
of the marks of equality set down in the various formula. By an exercise 
of mgenuity, which, on the part of the first inventor, deserves to bo re- 
garded as considemble, two pairs of angles were hit upon, which united 
these requisites. First, it could be perceived intuitively that their diffeir- 
the angles at the base; and, secondly, they possessed one of the 
,maiks of equality, namely, coincidence when applied to one another. This 
^ Goincidence, however, was not perceived intui- 

lively, but inferred, in conformity to another 
/ \ formula. 

/ \ greater clearness, I subjoin an analysis 

/ \ of the demonstration. Euclid, it will be re- 

/ \ membered, demonstrates his fifth proposition 

by means of the fourth. This it is not allow- 
/ \ because we are undertaking 

trace deductive truths not to ])rior deduc- 
D tions, but to their original inductive foundn- 

.r ^ , , , , tion. Vy e must, therefore, use the prennises of 

the fourth proposition mstead of its conclusion, and prove iJie fSth divectlv 
from first principles. To do so requires six foi-muJ (W^St be^ 
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in Euclid, hj prolonging the equal sides AB, AC, to equal distances, and 
joining the extremities BE, DC.) 

First Formula. — The sums of equals are equal, 

AD and AE are sums of equals by the supposition. Having that mark 
of equality, they are concluded by this formula to be equal. 

Second Formula, — Equal straight lines or angles^ "being applied to one 

another^ eoincide, 

AC, AB, are within this formula by supposition; AD, AE, have been 
bi’ought within it by the preceding step. The angle at A considered as an 
angle of the triangle ABE, and the same angle considered as an angle of 
the triangle ACD, are of course within the formula. All these pairs, there- 
fore, possess the property which, according to the second formula, is a 
mark that when applied to one another they will coincide. Conceive 
them, then, applied to one another, by turning over the triangle ABE, and 
laying it on the triangle ACD jn such a manner that AB of the one shall 
lie upon AC of the other. Then, by the equality of the angles, AE will lie 
on AD. But AB and AC, AE and AD are equals ; therefore they will co- 
incide altogether, and of course at their extremities, D, E, and B, C. 

Third Formula. — Straight lines ^ having their extremities coincident^ 

coincide, 

BE and CD have been brought within this formula by the preceding in- 
duction ; they will, therefore, coincide. 

Fourth Formula. — Angles^ having their sides coincident^ coincide. 

The third induction having shown that BE and CD coincide, and the 
second that AB, AC, coincide, the angles ABE and ACD are thereby 
brought within the fourth formula, and accordingly coincide. 

Fifth Formula. — Things which coincide are equal. 

The angles ABE and ACD ai’e brought within this formula by the in- 
duction immediately preceding. This train of reasoning being also appli- 
cable, mutatis mutandis^ to the angles EBC, DOB, these also are brought 
within the fifth formula. And, finally, 

Sixth Formula. — The differences of equals are equal. 

The angle ABC being tjie difference of ABE, CBE, and the angle AOB 
being the difference of ACD, DCB ; which have been proved to be equals ; 
ABC and ACB are brought within the last formula by the whole of the 
previous process. 

The difficulty here encountered is chiefly that of figuring to ourselves 
the two angles at the base of the triangle ABC as remaindei’s made by cut- 
ting one pair of angles out of another, while each pair shall be correspond- 
ing angles of triangles which have two sides and the intervening angle 
equal. It is by this happy contrivance that so many different inductions 
are brought to bear upon the same particular case. And this not being 
at all an obvious thought, it may be seen from an example so near the 
threshold of mathematics, how much scope there may well be for scientific 
dexterity in the higher branches of that and other sciences, in order so to 
combine a few simple inductions, as to bring within each of them innumer- 
able cases which are not obviously included in it; and how long, and nu- 
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merous, and complicated may be the j^i'ocesses necessary for bringing the 
inductions together, even when each induction may itself be very easy and 
simple. All the inductions involved in all geometry are comprised in those 
simple ones, the formulfe of which are the Axioms, and a few of the so-call- 
ed Definitions. The i-emainder of the science is made up of the processes 
employed for bringing unforeseen cases within these inductions ; or (in syl- 
logistic language) for proving the minors necessary to complete the syllo- 
gisms ; the majors being the definitions and axioms. In those definitions 
and axioms are laid down the whole of the marks, by an artful combina- 
tion of which it has been found possible to discover and prove all that is 
proved in geometry. The marks being so few, and the inductions which 
furnish them being so obvious and familiar ; the connecting of several of 
them together, which constitutes Deductions, or Trains of Reasoning^ 
forms the whole diflSculty of the science, and, with a trifling exception, its 
whole bulk ; and hence Geometry is a Deductive Science. 


§ 5 . It will be seen hereafter* that there are weighty scientific reasons 
for giving to every science as much of the character of a Deductive Sci- 
ence as possible ; for endeavoring to construct the science from the fewest 
and the simplest possible inductions, and to make these, by any combina- 
nations however complicated, suffice for proving even such truths, relating 
to complex cases, as could be proved, if we chose, by inductions from spe- 
cific experience. Every branch of natural philosophy was originally exper- 
imental ; each generalization rested on a special induction, and was derived 
from its own distinct set of observations and experiments. Prom being 
sciences of pure experiment, as the phrase is, or, to speak more correctly, 
sciences in which the reasonings mostly consist of no more than one step, 
and are expressed by single syllogisms, all these sciences have become to 
some extent, and some of them in nearly the whole of their extent, sciences 
of pure reasoning; whereby multitudes of truths, already known by induc- 
tion from as many different sets of experiments, have come to be exhibited 
as deductions or corollaries from inductive propositions of a simpler and 
more universal character. Thus mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, acoustics, 
thermology, have successively been rendered mathematical; and astronomy 
was brought by Rewton within the laws of general mechanics. Why it is 
that the substitution of this circuitous mode of proceeding for a process 
apparently much easier and more natural, is held, and justly, lo bo the 
greatest triumph of the investigation of nature, we are not, in ihiwS stage 
of our inquiry, prepared to examine. But it is necessary to remat'k, that 
although, by this progressive transformation, all sciences tend to become 
< more^ and more Deductive, they are not, therefore, the less Inductive : every 
step in the Deduction is still an Induction. The opposition is not between 
the terms Deductive and Inductive, but between Deductive and Expori- 
mental. A science is experimental, in proportion as every new case, which 
piesents any iieculiar features, stands in need of a new set of observations 
and expenments—a fresh induction. It is deductive, in })roportion as it 
can draw conclusions, respecting cases of a new kind, by processes which 
bring those cases under old inductions; by ascertaining that cases which 
can not be observed to have the requisite marks, have, however, marks of 
those mai'ks. 

We can now, therefore, perceive what is the generic distinction between 


* Infra, book iii., ch. iv., § 8, and elsewhere. 
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sciences which can be made Deductive, and those which must as yet re- 
main Experimental. The difference consists in our having been able, or 
not yet able, to discover marks of marks. If by our various inductions we 
have been able to proceed no further than to such propositions as these, a 
a mark of or a and h marks of one another, c a mark of or c and d 
marks of one another, without any thing to connect a or I with o or d; we 
have a science of detached and mutually independent generalizations, such 
as these, that ac^ids redden vegetable blues, and that alkalies color them 
green ; from neither of which propositions could we, directly or indirectly, 
infer the other : and a science, so far as it is composed of such proposi- 
tions, is purely experimental. Chemistry, in the present state of our 
knowledge, has not yet thrown off this character.. There are other sci- 
ences, however, of which the propositions are of this kind: a a mark of h, 
b a mark of o, c of d of etc. In these sciences we can mount the lad- 
der from a to e by a process of ratiocination ; we can conclude that a is a 
mark of e, and that every object w'hich has the mark a has the property 6, 
although, perhaps, we never were able to observe a and e together, and al- 
though even c?, our only direct mark of <3, may not be perceptible in those 
objects, but only inferable. Or, varying the first metaphor, w^e may be 
said to get from ato e underground : the marks 5, c, rf, which indicate the 
route, must all be possessed somewhere by the objects concerning which 
we arc inquiring; but they are below the surface: a is the only mark that 
is visible, and by it we are able to trace in succession all the rest. 

§ 6. We can now understand how an experimental may transform itself 
into a deductive science by the mere progress of experiment. In an experi- 
mental science, the inductions, as we have said, lie detached, as, a a mark of 

0 a mark of e a mark of/, and so on : now, a new set of instances, and 
a consequent new induction, may at any time bridge over the interval be- 
tween two of these unconnected arches ; 5, for example, may be ascertained 
to be a mark of c, which enables us thenceforth to prove deductively that 
<x is a mark of c. Or, as sometimes happens, some comprehensive induc- 
tion may raise an arch high in the air, which bridges over hosts of them, 
at once ; 5, c?,/, and all the rest, turning out to be marks of some one thing, 
or of things between which a connection has already been traced. As 
when Newton discovered that the motions, whether regular or a 2 :>parently 
anomalous, of all the bodies of the solar system (each of 'which motions 
had been inferred by a separate logical operation, from separate marks), 
were all marks of moving round a common centre, with a centripetal force 
varying directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance 
from that centre. This is the greatest exaraiile which has yet occurred of 
the transform«ation, at one stroke, of a science which was still to a great de- 
gree merely experimental, into a deductive science. 

Transformations of the same nature, but on a smaller scale, continually 
take place in the less advanced branches of physical knowledge, without 
enabling them to throw off the character of experimental sciences. Thus 
with regard to the two unconnected propositions before cited, namely, 
Acids redden vegetable blues, Alkalies make them green ; it is remarked by 
Liebig, that all blue coloring matters which are reddened by acids (as well 
as, reciprocally, all red coloring matters which are rendered blue by alka- 
lies) contain nitrogen : and it is quite possible that this circumstance may 
one day furnish a bond of connection between the two propositions in 
question, by showing that the antagonistic action of acids and alkalies in 
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})rodiicing or destroying the color blue, is the result of some one, more 
general, law. Although this connecting of detached generalizations is so 
much gain, it tends but little to give a deductive character to any science 
as a whole ; because the new courses of observation and experiment, which 
thus enable us to connect together a few general truths, usually make 
known to us a still greater number of unconnected new ones. Hence 
chemistry, though similar extensions and simplifications of its generaliza- 
tions are continually taking place, is still in the main an experimental sci- 
ence; and is likely so to continue unless some compi-ehensive induction 
should be hereafter arrived at, which, like Newton’s, shall connect a vast 
number of the smaller known inductions together, and change the whole 
method of the science at once. Chemistry has already one great generali- 
zation, which, though relating to one of the subordinate aspects of chemical 
phenomena, possesses within its limited sphere this comprehensive charac- 
ter; the principle of Dalton, called the atomic theory, or the doctrine of 
chemical equivalents : which by enabling us to a certain extent to foresee 
the proportions in which two substances will combine, before the experi- 
ment has been tried, constitutes undoubtedly a source of new chemical 
truths obtainable by deduction, as well as a connecting principle for all 
truths of the same description previously obtained by experiment. 


§ 7. The discoveries which change the method of a science from experi- 
mental to deductive, mostly consist in establishing, either by deduction or 
by direct experiment, that the varieties of a particular phenomenon uni- 
formly accompany the varieties of some other phenomenon better known. 
Thus the science of sound, which previously stood in the lowest rank of 
merely experimental science, became deductive when it was proved by ex- 
periment that every variety of sound was consequent ’ on, and therefore a 
mark of, a distinct and definable variety of oscillatory motion among the 
particles of the transmitting medium. When this was ascertained, it fol- 
lowed that every relation of succession or co-existence which obtained be- 
tween phenomena of the more known class, obtained also between the 
phenomena which correspond to them in the other class. Every sound 
being a naark of a particular oscillatory motion, became a mark of every 
thing which, by the laws of dynamics, was known to be inferable from 
that motion ; and every thing which by those same laws was a mark of any 
oscillatory motion among the particles of an elastic medium, became a mark 
of the corresponding sound. And thus many truths, not before suspected, 
concerning sound, become dedaoible from the known laws of the propaga- 
tion of motion through an elastic medium; while facts already empirically 
known respecting sound, become an indication of corresponding properties 
of vibrating bodies, previously undiscovered. 

But the grand agent for transforming experimental into deductive sci- 
ences, IS the science of number. The properties of number, alone among 
all known phenomena, are, in the most rigorous sense, properties of all 
things whatever. All things are not colored, or ponderable, or even ex- 
tended; but all things are numerable. And if we consider this science in 
Its whole extent, from common arithmetic up to the calculus of variations, 
the. truths already ascertained seem all but infinite, and admit of indefinite 
extension. 

These truths, though a^rmable of all things whatever, of oomise applv 
to them on^ in i^peot of their quantity. But if it comes to be discovered 
that variations of quality in any class of phenomena, correspond regularly 
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to variations of quantity eitlier in those same or in some other phenomena j 
every formula of mathematics applicable to quantities which vary in that 
particular manner, becomes a mark of a corresponding general truth re- 
specting the variations in quality which accompany them: and the sci- 
ence of quantity being (as far as any science can be) altogether deductive, 
the theory of that particular kind of qualities becomes, to this extent, de- 
ductive likewise. 

The most striking instance in point which history affords (though not 
an example of an experimental science rendered deductive, but of an un- 
paralleled extension given to the deductive process in a science which was 
deductive already), is the revolution in geometry which originated with 
Descartes, and was completed by Clairaut, These great mathematicians 
pointed out the importance of the fact, that to every variety of pjosition in 
points, direction in lines, or form in curves or surfaces (all of which are 
Qualities), there corresponds a peculiar relation of quantity between either 
two or three rectilineal co-ordinates; insomuch that if the law were known 
according to which those co-ordinates vary relatively to one another, every 
other geometrical property of the line or surface in question, whether re- 
lating to quantity or quality, would be capable of being inferred. Hence 
it followed that every geometrical question could be solved, if the corre- 
sponding algebraical one could ; and geometry received an accession (act- 
ual or potential) of new truths, corresponding to eveiy property of num- 
bers which the progress of the calculus had brought,'or might in future 
bring, to light. In the same general manner, mechanics, astronomy, and in 
a less degree, every branch of natural philosophy commonly so called, have 
been made algebraical. The varieties of physical phenomena with which 
those sciences are conversant, have been found to answer to determinable 
varieties in the quantity of some circumstance or other; or at least to va- 
rieties of form or position, for which corresponding equations of quantity 
had already been, or were susceptible of being, discovered by geometers. 

In these various transformations, the propositions of the science of num- 
ber do but fulfill the function proper to all propositions forming a train of 
reasoning, viz., that of enabling us to arrive in an indirect method, by 
marks of marks, at such of the properties of objects as we can not direct- 
ly ascertain (or not so conveniently) by experiment. We travel from a 
given visible or tangible fact, through the truths of numbers, to the facts 
sought. The given fact is a mark that a certain relation subsists between 
the quantities of some of the elements concerned; while the fact sought 
presupposes a certain relation between the quantities of some other ele- 
ments: now, if these last quantities are dependent in some known manner 
upon the former, or Did versa, we can argue from the numerical relation 
between the one set of quantities, to determine that which subsists be- 
tween the other set; the theorems of the calculus affording the intermedi- 
ate links. And thus one of the two physical facts becomes a mark of the 
other, by being a mark of a mark of a mark of it. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF DEMONSTRATIOIS', AND NECESSAET TRUTHS. 

§ 1. If, as laid down in the two preceding chapters, the foundation of 
ill sciences, even deductive or demonstrative sciences, is Induction ; if 
weiy step in the ratiocinations even of geometry is an act of induction ; 
md if a train of reasoning is hut bringing many inductions to bear upon 
}he same subject of inquiry, and drawing a case within one induction by 
neans of another ; wherein lies the peculiar certainty always ascribed to 
uhe sciences which are entirely, or almost entirely, deductive ? Why are 
they called the Exact Sciences? Why are mathematical certainty, and the 
evidence of demonstration, common phrases ,to express the very highest 
degree of assurance attainable by reason ? Why are mathematics by al- 
most all philosophers, and (by some) even those branches of natural phi- 
losophy which, through the medium of mathe^xatics, have been converted 
into deductive sciences, considered to be independent of the evidence of 
experience and observation, and characterized as systems of Necessary 
Truth? 

The answer I conceive to be, that this character of necessity, ascribed to 
the truths of mathematics, and (even with some reservations to be here- 
after made) the peculiar certainty attributed to them, is an illusion ; in or- 
der to sustain which, it is necessary to suppose that those truths relate to, 
and express the properties of, purely imaginary objects. It is acknowl- 
edged that the conclusions of geometry are deduced, partly at least, from 
the so-called Definitions, and that those definitions are assumed to be cor- 
rect representations, as far as they go, of the objects with which geometry 
is conversant. Now we have pointed out that, from a definition as such, 
no proposition, unless it be oio concerning the meaning of a word, can ever 
follow ; and that what apparently follows from a definition, follows in real- 
ity from an implied assumption that there exists a real thing conformable 
thereto. This assumption, in the case of the definitions of geometry, is not 
strictly true: there exist no real things exactly conformable to the defini- 
tions. There exist no points without magnitude; no lines without breadth, 
nor perfectly straight; no circles with all their radii exactly equal, nor 
squares with all their angles perfectly right. It will perhaps bo said tlmt 
the assumption does not extend to the actual, but only to the possible, exist- 
ence or such things. I answer that, accoi*ding to any test we have of possi- 
bility, they are not even possible. Their existence, so far as we can form 
any judgment, would seem to be inconsistent with the physical constitu- 
ton or our planet at least, if not of the universe. To get rid of this diffi- 
||lty, and at the same time to save the credit of the supposed system of 
pessary truth, it is customary to say that the points, lines, circles, and 
piares which are the subject of geometiy, exist in our conceptions mere- 
Kand are part of our minds ; which minds, by working on their own ma- 
piaals constract nn a priori science, the evidence of which is purely men- 
pi, and has notlung whatever to do with outward experienoeT 'By how- 
loevei high authorities this doctrine may have been sanctioned, it appears 
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to me psychologically incorrect. The points, lines, circles, and squares 
which any one has in his mind, are (I apprehend) simply copies of the 
points, lines, circles, and squares which he has known in his experience. 
Our idea of a point, I apprehend to be simply our idea of the minimum 
visibile^ the smallest portion of surface which we can see. A line, as de- 
fined by geometers, is wholly inconceivable. We can reason about a line 
as if it had no breadth ; because we have a power, which is the foundation 
of all the control we can exercise over the operations of our minds ; the 
power, when a perception is present to our senses, or a conception to our 
intellects, of attending to a part only of that perception or conception, in- 
stead of the whole. But we can not conceive a line without breadth ; we 
can form no mental picture of such a line : all the lines which we have in 
our minds are lines possessing breadth. If any one doubts this, we may 
refer him to his own experience. I much question if any one who fancies 
that he can conceive what is called a mathematical line, thinks so from the 
evidence of his consciousness: I suspect it is rather because he supposes 
that unless such a conception were possible, mathematics could not exist as 
a science : a supposition which there will be no difficulty in showing to be 
entirely groundless. 

Since, then, neither in nature, nor in the human mind, do there exist any 
objects exactly corresponding to the definitions of geometry, while yet tha't 
science can not be supposed to be conversant about nonentities; nothing 
remains but to consider geometry as conversant with such lines, angles, 
and figures, as really exist ; and the definitions, as they are called, mus^ be 
regarded as some of our first and most obvious generalizations concerning 
those natural objects. The coiTectness of those generalizations, gener- 
alizations, is without a flaw : the equality of all the radii of a circle is true 
of all circles, so far as it is true of any one: but it is not exactly true of 
any circle; it is only nearly true; so nearly that no error of any impor- 
tance in practice will be incurred by feigning it to be exactly true. When 
we have occasion to extend these inductions, or their consequences, to cases 
in which the error would be appreciable — to lines of perceptible breadth 
or thickness, parallels which deviate sensibly fi'om equidistance, and the 
like — we correct our conclusions, by combining with them a fresh set of 
propositions relating to the aberration; just as we also take in proposi- 
tions relating to the physical or chemical projDerties of the material, if those 
properties happen to introduce any modification into the result; which 
they easily may, even with respect to figure and magnitude, as in the case, 
for instance, of expansion by heat. So long, however, as there exists no 
practical necessity for attending to any of the properties of the object ex- 
cept its geometrical properties, or to any of the natural irregularities in 
those, it is convenient to neglect the consideration of the other, proper ties 
and of the irregularities, and to reason as if these did not exist : according- 
ly,^ we formally announce in the definitions, that we intend to proceed on 
this plan. But it is an error to suppose, because we resolve to confine our 
attention to a certain number of the properties of an object, that we there- 
fore conceive, or have an idea of, the object, denuded of its other proper- 
ties. We are thinking, all the time, of precisely such objects as we have 
seen and touched, and with all the properties which naturally belong to 
them ; but, for scientific convenience, we feign them to be divested of all 
properties, except those which are material to our purpose, and in regard 
to which we design to consider them. 

The peculiar accuracy, supposed to be characteristic of the first prind- 
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pies of geometry, thus appears to be fictitious. The assertions on which 
the reasonings of the science are founded, do not, any more than in other 
sciences, exactly correspond with the fact ; but we suppose that they do 
so, for the sahe of tracing the consequences which follow from the suppo- 
sition. The opinion of Dugald Stewart respecting the foundations of ge- 
ometry, is, I conceive, substantially correct ; that it is built on hypotheses ; 
that it owes to this alone the peculiar certainty supposed to distinguish it ; 
and that in any science whatever, by reasoning from a set of hypotheses, 
we may obtain a body of conclusions as certain as those of geometry, that 
is, as strictly in accordance with the hypotheses, and as irresistibly compel- 
ling assent, o?i coiiditi07i that those hypotheses are true.* 

When, therefore, it is afiinned that the conclusions of geometry are nec- 
essary truths, the necessity consists in reality only in this, that they cor- 
rectly follow from the suppositions from which they are deduced. Those 
suppositions are so far from being necessary, that they are not even true ; 
they purposely depart, more or less widely, from the truth. The only sense 
in which necessity can be ascribed to the conclusions of any scientific in- 
vestigation, is that of legitimately following from some assumption, which, 
by the conditions of the inquiry, is not to be questioned. In this relation, 
of course, the derivative truths of every deductive science must stand to 
the inductions, or assumptions, on which the science is founded, and which, 
whether true or untrue, certain or doubtful in themselves, are always sup- 
posed certain for the purposes of the particular science. And therefore 
the conclusions of all deductive sciences were said by the ancients to be 
necessary propositions. Wo have observed already that to be predicated 
necessarily was characteristic of the predicable Proprium, and that a pro- 
prium was any property of a thing which could be deduced from its es- 
sence, that is, from the properties included in its definition. 


§ 2. The important doctrine of Dugald Stewart, which I have endeav- 
ored to enforce, has been contested by Dr. Whewell, both in the disserta- 
tion appended to his excellent Jlfcchduicdl £!uclidy and in his elaborate 
work on the Philosophy of the Inductive jScmices; in which last ho also 
replies to an article in the Edinburgh Review (ascribed to a writer of 
great scientific eminence), in which Stewart’s opinion was defended against 
his former strictures. The supposed refutation of Stewart consists in 
proving against him (as has also been done in this work) that the premises 
of geometry are not definitions, but assumptions of the real existence of 
^ings corresponding to those definitions. This, however, is doing little for 
Dr. Whewell’s purpose ; for it is these very assumptions which aro as- 
serted to be hypotheses, and which he, if he denies that geometry is founded 


♦ It is justly remarked by Professor Bain (Logic, il, 134 ) that the word Hypothesis is here 
used in a somewhat peculiar sense. An hypothesis, in science, usually means a supposition 
not proved to be trae, but surmised to be so, because if true it would account for certain 
Known facts ; and the final result of the speculation may be to prove its truth. The hypothe- 
ses spoken of in the text are of a difierent character; they are known not to be literally true 
while as much of them as is tnie is not hypothetical, but certain. The two cases, however 
i-^emble in the circumstance that in both we reason, not from a tnith, but from an assump’ 
therefore of the conclusions is conditional, not categorical. This sufiicL 
j^tify, in ^int of logical propriety, Stewwt’s use of the teim. It is of course needful to 
the hypothetical element in the definitions of geometiw is the assumption 
^ exactly so. This unreal exactitude might‘be called a fic^n, 
appellation, still more than the other, would fail to 
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on hypotheses, must show to be absolute truths. All he does, however, is 
to observe, that they, at any rate, are not arhitrary hypotheses; that we 
should not be at liberty to substitute other hypotheses for them; that not 
only “a definition, to be admissible, must necessarily refer to and agree 
with some conception which we can distinctly frame in our thoughts, ”%ut 
that the straight lines, for instance, which we define, must be those by 
which angles are contained, thos6 by which triangles are bounded, those of 
wdiich parallelism may be predicated, and the like.”* And this is true; 
but this has never been contradicted. Those who say that the premises 
of geometry are hypotheses, are not bound to maintain them to be hypoth- 
eses which have no relation whatever to fact. Since an hypothesis framed 
for the purpose of scientific in(iuiry must relate to something which has 
real existence (for there can be no science respecting nonentities), it fol- 
lows that any hypothesis we make respecting an object, to facilitate our 
study of it, must not involve any thing which is distinctly false, and repug- 
nant to its real nature : we must not ascribe to the thing any j^roperty 
which it has not; our liberty extends only to slightly exaggerating some 
of those which it has (by assuming it to be completely what it really is 
very nearly), and suppressing others, under the indispensable obligation of 
restoring them whenever, and in as far as, their presence or absence would 
make any material difference in the truth of our conclusions. Of this na- 
ture, accordingly, are the first principles involved in the definitions of ge- 
ometry. That the hypotheses should be of this particular character, is, 
however, no further necessary, than inasmuch as no others could enable us 
to deduce conclusions which, with due corrections, would be true of real 
objects; and in fact, when- our aim is only to illustrate truths, and not to 
investigate them, we are not under any such restriction. We might sup- 
pose an imaginary animal, and work out by deduction, from the known 
laws of physiology, its natural history ; or an imaginary commonwealth, 
and from the elements composing it, might argue what would be its fate. 
And the conclusions which we might thus draw from purely arbitrary hy- 
potheses, might form a highly useful intellectual exercise : but as they could 
only teach us what would bp the properties of objects which do not really 
exist, they would not constitute any addition to our knowledge of nature : 
while, on the contrary, if the hypothesis merely divests a real object of 
some portion of its properties, without clothing it in false ones, the conclu- 
sions will always express, under known liability to correction, actual truth. 

§ 3. But though Dr. Whewell has not shaken Stewart’s doctrine -as to 
the hypothetical character of that portion of the first principles of geom- 
etry which are involved in the so-called definitions, he has, I conceive, great- 
ly the advantage of Stewart on another important point in the theory of 
geometrical reasoning ; the necessity of admitting, among those fii-st prin- 
ciples, axioms as well as definitions. Some of the axioms of Buclid might, 
no doubt, be exhibited in the form of definitions, or might be deduced, by 
reasoning, from propositions similar to what are so called. Thus, if instead 
of the axiom. Magnitudes which can be made to coincide are equal, we in- 
troduce a definition, “ Equal magnitudes are those which may be so ap- 
plied to one another as to coincide ;” the three axioms which follow (Mag- 
nitudes which are equal to the same are equal to one another — ^If equals 
are added to' equals, the sums are equal — ^If equals are taken from equals. 


♦ Mechanical Eitclid, pp. 149 et seqq. 
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the reuiainders live equal), may be proved by an imaginary superposition, 
resembling that by which the fourth proposition of the first book of Euclid 
is demonstrated. But though these and several others may be struck out 
of the list of first principles, because, though not requiring demonstration, 
they are susceptible of it ; there will be found in the list of axioms two or 
three fundamental truths, not capable of being demonstrated : among which 
must be reckoned the proposition that two straight lines can not inclose a 
space (or its equivalent, Straight lines which coincide in two points coin- 
cide altogether), and some pi’operty of parallel lines, other than that which 
constitutes their definition : one of the most suitable for the purpose being 
that selected by Professor Playfair: “Two straight lines which intersect 
each other can not both of them be parallel to a third straight line.”* 

The axioms, as well those which are indemonstrable as those which ad- 
mit of being demonstrated, differ from that other class of fundamental 
principles which are involved in the definitions, in this, that they are true 
without any mixture of hypothesis. That things w^hich are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, is as true of the lines and figures in 
nature, as it would be of the imaginary ones assumed in the definitions. 
In this respect, however, mathematics are only on a par with most other 
sciences. In almost all sciences there are some general propositions which 
are exactly true, while the greater pm*t are only more or less distant ap- 
proximations to the truth. Thus in mechanics, the first law of motion (the 
continuance of a movement once impressed, until stopped or slackened by 
some resisting force) is true witliout qualification or error. The rotation 
of the earth in twenty-four hours, of the same length as in our time, has 
gone on since the first accurate observations, without the increase or dim- 
inution of one second in all that period. These are inductions 'which 
require no fiction to make them be received as accurately true: but along 
with them there are others, as for instance the propositions respecting the 
figure of the earth, which are but approximations to the truth ; and in or- 
der to use them for the further advancement of our knowledge, we must 
feign that they are exactly true, though they really want something of be- 
ing so. 

§ 4. It remains to inquire, what is the ground of our belief in axioms— 
what is the evidence on which they rest ? I answer, they are experi- 
mental truths; generalizations from observation. The proposition, Two 
straight lines can not inclose a space — or, in other words, Two straight 
lines which have once met, do not meet again, but continue to divero*e — 
is an induction from the evidence of our senses. ^ 

This opinion runs counter to a scientific prejudice of long standing and 
great strength, and there is probably no proposition enunciated in this 
work for which a more unfavorable reception is to be expected. It is, 
however, no new opinion ; and even if it were so, would be entitled to bo 
]udge(^ not by its novelty, but by the strength of the arguments by which 
It can be supported. I consider it very fortunate that so eminent a ciiam- 


property into the definition of parallel lines, framing the 
ofm n? “ "'^®" produced indefinitely they shall never meetf and 

alM that any straight line which intersects one of them shall, if prolonged, meet the other, 

set rid of the nssnraption ; we are still obliged to take for 
It* truth, that all straight lines in the same plane, wiiich liavo the former 

if ^?'’® *^® letter. For if it wore possilfie that tliev should not, that is 

flit tfc*® P ®‘*'®'’ ***““ *^®®® ‘“■® P‘tr<vHel according to the 

had the property of never meeting althongli indefinitely produced, tlie demonstra- 
twDs of the aiAmjfmt portions of-the theoiy of parallels could not be maintained. 
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pion of the contrary opinion as Dr. Whewell has found occasion for a most 
elaborate treatment of the whole theory of axioms, in attempting to con- 
struct the philosophy of the mathematical and physical sciences on the 
basis of the doctrine against which I now contend. Whoever is anxious 
that a discussion should go to the bottom of the subject, must rejoice to 
see the opposite side of the question worthily represented. If what is 
said by Dr. Whewell, in support of an opinion which he has made the 
foundation of a systematic work, can be shown not to be conclusive, enough 
will have been done, without going elsewhere in quest of stronger argu- 
ments and a more powerful adversary. 

It is not necessary to show that the truths which we call axioms are 
originally suggested hy observation, and that we should never have known 
that two straight lines can not inclose a space if we had never seen a 
straight line ; thus much being admitted by Dr. Whewell, and by all, in 
recent times, wlio have taken his view of the subject. But they contend, 
that it is not experience which proves the axiom ; but that its truth is per- 
ceived a priori^ by the constitution of the mind itself, from the first mo- 
ment when the meaning of the proposition is apprehended ; and without 
any necessity for verifying it by repeated trials, as is requisite in the case 
of truths really ascertained by observation. 

They can not, however, but allow that the truth of the axiom, Two 
straight lines can not inclose a space, even if evident independently of ex- 
perience, is also evident from experience. Whether the axiom needs con- 
firmation or not, it receives confirmation in almost every instant of our 
lives ; since wo can not look at any two straight lines which intersect one 
another, without seeing that from that point they continue to diverge more 
and more. ^ Experimental proof crowds in upon us in such endless profu- 
sion, and wdthout one instance in which there can be even a suspicion of 
an exception to the rule, that we should soon have stronger ground for be- 
lieving the axiom, even as an experimental truth, than we have for almost 
any of the general truths which we confessedly learn from the evidence of 
our senses. Independently of a priori evidence, we should certainly be- 
lieve it with an intensity of conviction far greater than we accord to any 
ordinary physical truth : and this too at a time of life much earlier than 
that from which we date almost any part of our acquired knowledge, and 
mi]ph too early to admit of our retaining any recollection of the history of 
our intellectual operations at that period. Where then is the necessity for * 
assuming that our recognition of these truths has a different origin from 
the rest of our knowledge, when its existence is perfectly accounted for by 
supposing its origin to be the same? when the causes which produce be- 
lief in all other instances, exist in this instance, and in a degree of strength 
as much superior to what exists in other cases, as the intensity of the be- 
lief itself is superior? The burden of proof lies on the advocates of the 
contrary opinion : it is for them to point out some fact, inconsistent with 
the supposition that this part of our knowledge of nature is derived from 
the same sources as every other part* 

* Some persons iind themselves prevented from believing that the axiom, TSvo straight lines 
can not inclose a space, could ever become known to us though experience, by a difficulty* 
which may be stated as follows : If the straight lines spoken of are those contemplated in the* 
dehnition lines absolutely without breadth and absolutely straight — that such are incapable 
ot inclosing a space is not proved by experience, for lines such as these do not present them- 
selves in our experience. If, on the other hand, the lines meant are such straight lines as we 
do meet with in experience, lines straight enough for practical purposes, hut in reality slightly 
zigzag, and with some, however trifling, breadth ; as applied to these lines the axiom is not 
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This, for instance, they would be able to do, if they could prove chrono- 
logically that we had the conviction (at least practically) so early in infan- 
cy as to be anterior to those impressions on the senses, upon which, on the 
other theory, the conviction is founded. This, however, can not be proved: 
the point being too far back to be within the reach of memory, and too ob- 
scure for external observation. The advocates of the a jpriori theory ai*e 
obliged to liave recourse to other arguments. These are reducible to two, 
which I shall endeavor to state as clearly and as forcibly as possible. 


§ 5. In the first place it is said, that if our assent to the proposition that 
two straight lines can not inclose a space, were derived from the senses, 
we could only bo convinced of its truth by actual trial, that is, by seeing or 
feeling the straight lines ; whereas, in fact, it is seen to be true by merely 
thinking of them. That a stone thrown into water goes to the bottom, 
may be perceived by our senses, but mere thinking of a stone thrown into 
the water would never have led us to that conclusion : not so, however, 
with the axioms relating to straight lines : if I c^ould be made to conceive 
what a straight line is, without having seen one, I should at once recognize 
that two such lines can not inclose a space. Intuition is “imaginary look- 
ing;”* but experience must be real looking: if we see a property of 
straight lines to be true by merely fancying ourselves to be looking at 
them, the ground of our belief can notjbe the senses, or experience; it 
must be something mental. 

To this argument it might be added in the case of this particular axiom 
(for the assertion would not be true of all axioms), that the evidence of it 
from actual ocular inspection is not only unnecessary, but unattainable. 
What says the axiom ? That two straight lines can not inclose a space ; 
that after having once intersected, if they are prolonged to infinity they do 
not meet, but continue to diverge from one another, ilow can this, in any 
single Case, be proved by actual observation? Wo may follow the lines to 
any distance we please; but we can not follow thorn to infinit}'’ : for aught 
our senses can testify, they may, immediately beyond the farthest point to 
which we have traced them, begin to approach, and at last meet. Unless, 
therefore, we had some other proof of the ini possibility than observation 
affords us, we should have no ground for believing the axiom at all. 

To these arguments, which 1 trust I can not be accused of understating, 

• a satisfactory answer will, I conceive, be found, if we advert to one of the 
characteristic properties of geometrical forms — their capacity of being 
painted in the imagination with a distinctness equal to reality : in other 
woids, the exact resemblance of our ideas of form to the sensations which 


time, for two of them may, and sometimes do, inclose a small portion of space. In neither 
case, therefore, does experience prove the axiom. 

^ Those who employ this argument to show that geometrical axioms can not be pinved hy 
induction, show themselves unfamiliar with a common and perfectly valid mode of inductive 
proof; proof by approximation. Though experience furnishes us with no lines bo unim- 
peachaUly straight that two of them are incapable of inclosing the smallest space, it iiresents 
^ with gm.Ianoiis of lines possessing less and less either of breadth or of fiexu\ of which 
the straight line of the definition is the ideal limit. And obsoiwation shows that just as 

experience approximate to having no breadth or 
flex^ so mu Ji and so n^rly does the space-inclosing power of any two of them approach 
n i^^erence that if they had no breadth or flexure at all, they would inclose no 
IB a coiT^t inductive inference from these facts, conformable to one of the four 

the Method of Concoimtasmti, Taxations : of 
^octone of Limits presents the extreme case. 
qf Sctentific Ideas, i., 14:0. 
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suggest them. This, in the first place, enables us to make (at least with a 
little practice) mental pictures of all possible combinations of lines and an- 
gles, which resemble the realities quite as well as any which we could make 
on paper ; and in the next place, make those pictures just as fit subjects of 
geometrical experimentation as the realities themselves ; inasmuch as pic- 
tures, if sufficiently accurate, exhibit of course all the properties whicli 
would be manifested by the realities at one given instant, and on simple 
inspection : and in geometry we are concerned only with such properties, 
and not with that which pictures could not exhibit, the mutual action of 
bodies one upon another. The foundations of geometry would therefore 
be laid in direct experience, even if the experiments (which in this case 
consist merely in^ attentive contemplation) were practiced solely upon 
what we call our ideas, that is, upon the diagrams in our minds, and not 
upon outward objects. For in all systems of experimentation we take 
some objects to serve as representatives of all which resemble them; and 
in the present case the conditions which qualify a real object to he the rep- 
resentative of its class, are completely fulfilled by an object existing only 
in our fancy. Without denying, therefore, the possibility of satisfying our- 
selves that two straight lines can not inclose a space, by merely thinking 
of straight lines without actually looking at them ; I contend, that we do 
not believe this truth on the ground of the imaginary intuition simply, but 
because we know that the imaginary lines exactly resemble real ones, and 
that we may conclude from them to real ones with quite as much certainty 
as we could conclude from one real line to another. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is still an induction from observation. And we should not be author- 
ized to substitute observation of the image in our mind, for observation 
of the reality, if we had not learned by long-continued experience that the 
properties of the reality are faithfully represented in the image; just as 
we should be scientifically warranted in describing an animal which we 
have never seen, from a picture made of it with a daguerreotype ; but not 
until we had learned by ample experience, that observation of such a pic- 
ture is precisely equivalent to observation of the original. 

These considerations also remove the objection arising from the im- 
possibility of ocularly following the lines in their prolongation to infinity. 
For though, in order actually to see that two given lines never meet, it 
would be necessary to follow them to infinity ; yet without doing so we 
may know that if they over do meet, or if, after diverging from one anoth- 
er, they begin again to approach, this must take place not at .an infinite, 
but at a finite distance. Supposing, therefore, such to be the case, we can 
transport ourselves thither iu imagination, and can frame a mental image 
of the appearance which one or both of the lines must present at that poiS;, 
which we may rely on as being precisely similar to the reality. ISTow, 
whether we fix our contemplation upon this imaginary picture, or call to 
mind the generalizations we have had occasion to make from former ocular 
obseiu'ation, we learn by the evidence of experience, that a line which, after 
diverging from another straight line, begins to approach to it, produces 
the impression on our senses which we describe by the expression, “ a bent 
line” not by the expression, ‘‘a straight line.”* - 

* Dr. Whewell (Philosophy of Discovery, p. 289) thinks it unreasonable to contend that vre 
know^^by experience, that our id^ of a line exfictly rei^embles a real line. “It does not ap- 
pear,” he says, “how we can compare our ideas with the realities, since we kno ^7 the realities 
only by our ideas.” We know the realities by our sensations. Dr. Whewell surely does not 
hold the “doctrine of perception by means of ideas,” which Reid gave himself so much trou- 
ble to refute. 
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The preceding argument, which is, to my mind unanswerable, merges, 
however, in a still more comprehensive one, which is stated most clearly 
and conclusively by Professor Bain. The psychological reason why ax- 
ioms, and indeed many propositions not ordinarily classed as such, may be 
learned from the idea only without referring to the fact, is that in the proc- 
ess of acquiring the idea we have learned the fact. The proposition is 
assented to as soon as the terms are understood, because in learning to un- 
derstand the terms we have acquired the experience which proves the propo- 
sition to be true. “We required,” says Mr. Bain,* “concrete experience in 
the first instance, to attain to the notion of whole and part; but the notion, 
once arrived at, implies that the whole is greater. In fact, we could not 

have the notion without an experience tantamount to this conclusion 

When we have mastered the notion of straightness, we have also mastered 
that aspect of it expressed by the affirmation that two straiglit lines can 
not inclose a space, i^'o intuitive or innate powers or perceptions are 
needed in such cases We can not have the full meaning of Straight- 

ness, without going through a comparison of straight objects among them- 
selves, and with their opposites, bent or crooked objects. The result of 
this comparison is, inter alia^ that straightness in two lines is seen to be 
incompatible with inclosing a space ; the inclosure of space involves crook- 
edness in at least one of the lines.” And similarly, in the case of every 
first principle,! the same knowledge that makes it understood, suffices to 
verify it.” The more this observation is considered the more (I am con- 
vinced) it will be felt to go to the very root of the controversy. 


§ 6. The first of the two arguments in support of the theory that axioms 
are a priori truths, having, I think, been sufficiently answered; I proceed 
to the second, which is usually the most relied on. Axioms (it is asserted) 

If Dr. Whewell doubts whether we compare our ideas with the corresponding sensations 
and assume that they resemble, let me ask on what evidence do we judge that a portrait of a, 
person not present is like the original. Surely because it is like our idea, or mental imago of 
the perscjn, and because our idea is like the man himself. 

. Whewell also says, that it does not appear why this resemblance of ideas to the sensa- 
ftons of which they are copies, should be spoken of as if it were a peculiarity of one class of 
ide^, those of space. My reply is, that I do not so speak of it. The peculiaritv I coiitend 
for IS only one of degree. All our ideas of sensation of course resemble the <rorrespoiiding 
sensations, but they do so with very different degrees of exactness and of rcliabilitv. No one 
I presume, can recall in imagination a color or an odor with the same distinctness and ac- 
curacy with which almost every one can mentally reproduce an image of a straight line or a 
Handle To the extent, however, of their capabilities of accuracy, our recollections of colors 
^ expenmentation, as well as those of lines and spaces, and 

may jield conclusions which will be true of their external prototypes. A person in whom 
either horn natural gift or from cultivation, the impressions of color were pecniliarly vivid and 
distinct, if asked which of two blue flowers was of the darkest tinge, though he might never 
have compared the two, or even looked at them together, might be able to give a confident 

i'®c^^ll«ction of the colors; that is, he might examine his 
^ property of the outward objects. Bnt in hardly any case 
except that of simple geometrical forms, could this be done by mankind generally with^a do 

Persons diffei most widely in the precision of their recollection, even of tirms • one nerson 
when he has looked any one in the face for half a minute, can draw an accumie liWs of 

six months and hardlv know 
^ perfectly distinct mental image of a 
"It ® I’ectangle. And every one concludes confidently from those mental 

W to the corresponding outwai;d things. The truth is, that we niay, and 
recollections, when the objects themselves are abLt ; and 

only imperfftcfly, trust onr recol 
1., 222. t Ibid., 326. 
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are conceived by us not only as true, but as universally and necessarily 
true. JS^ow, experience can not possibly give to any proposition this char- 
acter. I may have seen snow a hundred times, and may have seen that it 
was white, but this can not give me entire assurance even that all snow is 
white 5 much less that snow must be white. ‘^However many instances 
we may have observed of the truth of a proposition, there is nothing to 
assure us that the next case shall not be an exception to the rule. If it 
be strictly true that every ruminant animal yet known has cloven hoofs, 
we still can not be sure that some creature will not hereafter be discov- 
ered which has the first of these attributes, without having the other 

Experience must always consist of a limited number of observations; and, 
however numerous these may be, they can show nothing with regard to 
the infinite number of cases in which the experiment has not been made.” 
Besides, Axioms are not only universal, they are also necessary. Now ‘^ex- 
perience can not offer the smallest ground for the necessity of a proposi- 
tion. ^ She can observe and record what has happened ; but she can not 
find, in any case, or in any accumulation of cases, any reason for what micst 
happen. She may see objects side by side; but she can not see a reason 
why they must ever be side by side. She finds certain events to occur in 
succession ; but the succession supplies, in its occurrence, no reason for its 
recurrence. She con^mplatcs external objects ; but she can not detect any 
internal bond, which indissolubly connects the future with the past, the pos- 
sible with the real. To learn a proposition by experience, and to see it to 
be necessarily true, are two altogether different processes of thought.”* 
And Dr. Whewell adds, “If any one does not clearly comprehend this dis- 
tinction of necessary and contingent truths, he will not be able to go along 
with us in our researches into the foundations of human knowledge; nor, 
indeed, to pursue with success any speculation on the subject.”f ^ 

In the following^ passage, we are told what the distinction is, the non- 
reooguition of which incurs this denunciation. “Necessary truths are 
those in which we not only learn that the proposition is true, but see that 
it must be true ; in which the negation of the truth is not only false, but 
impossible ; in which we can not, even by an effort of imagination, or in 
a supposition, conceive the reverse of that which is asserted. That there 
are such truths can not be doubted. We may take, for example, all rela- 
tions of number. Three and Two added together make Five. We can 
not conceive it to be otherwise. We can not, by any freak of thought, 
imagine Three and Two to make Seven.”J 

Although Dr. Whewell has naturally and properly employed a variety 
of phrases to bring his meaning more forcibly home, he would, I presume, 
allow that they are all equivalent ; and that what he means by a necessary 
truth, would be sufficiently defined, a proposition the negation of which is 
not only false but inconceivable. I am unable to find in any of his expres- 
sions, turn them what way you will, a meaning beyond this, and I do not 
believe he would contend that they mean any thing more. 

This, thex’efore, is the principle asserted: that propositions, the negation 
of which is inconceivable, or in other words, which we can not figure to 
ourselves as being false, must rest on evidence of a higher and more cogent 
description than any which experience can afford. . 

Now I can not but wonder that so much stress should be laid on the cir- 
cumstance of inconceivableness, when there is such ample experience to 

* History of Scientific Ideas, i., 65-67. t Ibid., i., 60. t Ibid., 58, 59. 
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show, that our capacity or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little 
to do with the possibility of the thing in itself; but is in truth very much 
an affair of accident, and depends on the past history and habits of our 
own minds. There is no more generally acknowledged fact in human na- 
ture, than the extreme difficulty at first felt in conceiving any thing as pos- 
sible, which is in contradiction to long established and familiar experience; 
or even to old familiar habits of thought. And this difficulty is a necessary 
result of the fundamental laws of the human mind. When we have often 
seen and thought of two things together, and have never in any one im 
stance either seen or thought of them separately, there is by the primary 
law of association an increasing difficulty, which may in the end become 
insuperable, of conceiving the two things apart. This is most of all con- 
spicuous in uneducated persons, who are in general utterly unable to sepa- 
rate any two ideas which have once become firmly associated in their 
minds ; and if persons of cultivated intellect have any advantage on the 
point, it is only because, having seen and heard and read more, and being 
more accustomed to exercise their imagination, they have experienced their 
sensations and thoughts in more varied combinations, and have been pre- 
vented from forming many of these inseparable associations. But this ad- 
vantage has necessarily its limits. The most practiced intellect is not ex- 
empt from the universal laws of our conceptive faculty. If daily habit 
presents to any one for a long period two facts in combination, and if he is 
not led during that period either by accident or by his voluntary mental 
operations to think of them apart, he will probably in time become incapa- 
ble of doing so even by the strongest effort; and the supposition that the 
two facts can be separated in nature, will at last present itself to his mind 
with all the characters of an inconceivable phenomenon.* There are re- 
maikable instances of this in the histoiy of science : instances in which the 
rejected as impossible, because inconceivable, thiiigH 
which meir posterity, by earlier practice and longer perseverance in the at- 
tempt, found it quite easy to conceive, and wliich every body now knows 
to be true. There was a time when men of the most cultivated intellects 
and the most emancipated from the dominion of early prejudice, could not 
oreM the existence of antipodes; were unable to conceive, in opposition 
to old association, the force of gravity acting upward instead of downwanl. 
Ihe Cartesians long rejected the Newtonian doctrine of the gravitation of 
^ bodies toward one anoth^er, on the faith of a general proposition, the re- 
hn/v seemed to them to be moonoeivable— the proposition that a 

body can not act where it is not. All the cumbrous machinery of ima"i- 

tlie smallest particle of evidence, appeared 
P^'ilosophCTs a. more rational mode of explaining the heavenly mo- 
tions, than one which involved what seemed to them so great an absurdity.f 

Mpedality,p>pe <>ooko.7. 

wide YeTtwfem'i? 

lefson for rejecting Newton’s scheme of the’ “ « 


drK^ riniSSr ^ VV Comi, “ p.r Is-'riMnre des 
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And they no doubt found it as impossible to conceive that a body should 
act upon the earth from the distance of the sun or moon, as we find it to 
conceive an end to space or time, or two straight lines inclosing a space. 
NT ewton himself had not been able to realize the conception, or we should 
not have had his hypothesis of a subtle ether, the occult cause of gravita- 
tion ; and his writings prove, that though he deemed the particular nature 
of the intermediate agency a matter of conjecture, the necessity of some 
such agency appeared to him indubitable. 

If, then, it be so natural to the human mind, even in a high state of cul- 
ture, to be incapable of conceiving, and oh that ground to believe impossi- 
ble, what is afterward not only found to be conceivable but proved to be 
true ; what wonder if in cases where the association is still older, more con- 
firrhed, and more familiar, and in which nothing ever occurs to shake our 
conviction, or even suggest to us any conception at variance with the asso- 
ciation, the acquired incapacity should continue, and be mistaken for a nat- 
ural incapacity? It is true, our experience of the varieties in nature ena- 
bles us, within certain limits, to conceive other varieties analogous to them. 
We can conceive the sun or moon falling ; for though we never saw them 
fall, nor ever, perhaps, imagined them failing, we have seen so many other 
things fall, that we have innumerable familiar analogies to assist the con- 
ception ; which, after all, we should probably have some difficulty in fram- 
ing, were we not well accustomed to see the sun and moon move (or ap- 
pear to move), so that we are only called upon to conceive a slight change 
ill the direction of motion, a circumstance familiar to our experience. But 
when experience affords no model on which to shape the new conception, 
how is it possible for us to form it? How, for example, can we imagine 
au end to space or time? We never saw any object without something 
beyond it, nor experienced any feeling without something follojving it. 
When, therefore, we attempt to conceive the last point of space, we have 
the idea irresivstibly raised of other points beyond it. When we try to im- 
agine the Last instant of time, we can not help conceiving another instant 
after it. Nor is there any necessity to assume, as is done by a modern 
school of metaphysicians, a peculiar fundamental law of the mind to ac- 
count for the feeling of infinity inherent in our conceptions of space and 
time ,' that apparent infinity is sufficiently accounted for by simpler and 
universally acknowledged laws. 

Now, in the case of a geometrical axiom, such, for example, as that two 
straight lines can not inclose a space — a truth which is testified to us by 
our very earliest impressions of the external world — how is it possible 
(whether those external impressions he or be not the ground of our belief) 
that the I'everse of the proposition could be otherwise than inconceivable 
to us? What analogy have we, what similar order of facts in any other 
branch of our experience, to facilitate to us the conception of two straight 
lines inclosing a space ? Nor is even this all. I have already called atten- 
tion to the peculiar property of our impressions of form, that the ideas or 
mental images exactly resemble their prototypes, and* adequately represent 
them for the puiposes of scientific observation. From this, and from the 
intuitive character of the observation, which in this case reduces itself to 

Dieu donnait cette loi, par exemple, k iin corps fibre, de toarner h I’entour d'un certain centre, 
il faudrait ou quHl yjoignit d^autres corps quipar lew impulsion Vohligedssent de Tester tou^ 
jours dans son orbite circulaire^ ou quil mit un ange a ses trousses^ ou enjin ilfaudrait qiiil y 
concourut extraordinairement; car naturellement il s’^cartera par la tangonte.^—TFor/js of 
Leibnitz, ed. Dutens, iii., 446. 
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simple inspection, we can not so much as call up in our imagination two 
straight lines, in order to attempt to conceive them inclosing a space, with- 
out by that very act repeating the scientific experiment which establishes 
the contrary. Will it really be contended that the ineonceivableness of the 
thing, in such circumstances, proves any thing against the experimental or- 
igin of the conviction ? Is it not clear that in whichever mode our belief 
in the proposition may have originated, the impossibility of our conceiving 
the negative of it must, on either hypothesis, be the sanje ? As, then, Dr. 
Whewcll exhorts those who have any difficulty in recognizing the distinc- 
tion held by him between necessary and contingent truths, to study geom- 
etry — a condition which I can assure him I have conscientiously fulfilled — 
I, in return, with equal confidence, exhort those who agree with him, to 
study the general laws of association ; being convinced that nothing more 
is requisite than a moderate familiaiity with those laws, to dispel the illu- 
sion which ascribes a peculiar necessity to our earliest inductions from ex- 
perience, and measures the possibility of things in themselves, by the hu- 
man capacity of conceiving them. 

I hope to be pardoned for adding, that Dr. Whewell himself has both 
confirmed by his testimony the effect of habitual association in giving to 
an experimental truth the appearance of a necessary one, and afforded a 
striking instance of that remarkable law in his own person. In his Philos^ 
o;phy of the Inductive Sciences he continually asserts, that propositions 
which not only are not self-evident, but which we know to have been dis- 
covered gradually, and by great efforts of genius and patience, have, when 
once established, appeared so self-evident that, but for historical proof, it 
would have been impossible to conceive that they had not been recognized 
from, the first by all persons in a sound state of their faculties. “Wo now 
despise those^ who, in the Copernican controversy, could not conceive the 
apparent motion of the sun on the heliocentric hypothesis ; or those who, 
in opposition to Galileo, thought that a uniform force might bo that winch 
generated a velocity proportional to the space ; or those who held there 
was something absurd in !N^ewton’s doctrine of the different refrangibility 
of differently colored rays; or those who imagined tliat when elements 
combine, their sensible qualities must be manifest in the compound ; or 
those who were reluctant to give up the distinction of vegetables into herbs, 
shiubs, and trees. W e can not help thinking that men must have been 
singularly dull of comprehension, to find a difficulty in admitting what is 
to us so plain and simple. We have a latent persuasion that w"e in their 
place should have been wiser and more clear-sighted; that we should have 
taken the right side, and given our assent at once to the truth. Yet in re- 
ality such a persuasion is a mere delusion. The persons who, in such in- 
^ances as the above, were on the losing side, were very far, in most cases, 
iroin being pei^ons more prejudiced, or stupid, or narrow-minded, than the 
greater part of mankind now are; and the cause for which they fouo’ht 
was tar from being a manifestly bad one, till it had been so decided by the 

result of the war So complete has been the victory of truth in most 

or these instances, that at present we can hardly imagine the struggle to 
nave been necessary. The very essence of these triumphs is. that they lead 
us ^regard the views we reject as not only false hut inconceivahlel^ 

, ihts last proposition is precisely what I contend for; and I ask no more, 

order to overthrow the whole theory of its author on the nature of the 

* Novum Organum Benovatvm, pp. 32, 83, 
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evidence of axioms. For what is that theory? That the truth of axioms 
can not have been learned from experience, because their falsity is incon- 
ceivable. But Dr. Whewell himself says, that we are continually led, by 
the natural progress of thought, to regai’d as inconceivable what our fore- 
fathers not only conceived but believed, nay even (he might have added) 
were unable to conceive the reverse of. He can not intend to justify this 
mode of thought : he can not mean to say, that we can be right in regard- 
ing as inconceivable w^hat others have conceived, and as self-evident what 
to others did not appear evident at all. After so complete an admis- 
sion that inconceivableriess is an accidental thing, not inherent in the phe- 
nomenon itself, but dependent on the mental history of the person who 
tries to conceive it, how can he ever call upon us to reject a proposition as 
impossible on no other ground than its inconceivableness? Yet he not 
only does so, but has unintentionally afforded some of the most remarkable 
examples which can be cited of the very illusion which he has himself so 
clearly pointed out. I select as specimens, his remarks on the evidence of 
the three laws of motion, and of the atomic theory. 

With respect to the laws of motion, Dr. Whewell says: ^^N"o one can 
doubt that, in historical fact, these laws were collected from experience. 
That such is the case, is no matter of conjecture. We know the time, the 
persons, the circumstances, belonging to each step of each discovery.”* 
After this testimony, to adduce evidence of the fact would be superfluous. 
And not only were these laws by no means intuitively evident, but some 
of them were originally paradoxes. The first law was especially so. That 
a body, once in motion, would continue forever to move in the same direc- 
tion with undiminished velocity unless acted upon by some new force, was 
a proposition which mankind found for a long time the greatest difficulty 
in crediting. It stood opposed to apparent experience of the most familiar 
kind, which taught that it was the nature of motion to abate gradually, 
and at last terminate of itself. Yet when once the contrary doctrine was 
firmly established, mathematicians, as Dr. Whewell observes, speedily be- 
gan to believe that laws, thus contradictory to first appearances, and which, 
even after full proof had been obtained, it had required generations to ren- 
der familiar to the minds of the scientific world, were under “ a demonstra- 
ble necessity, compelling them to be such as they are and no other and 
he himself, though not venturing absolutely to pronounce” that all these 
laws “ can be rigorously traced to an absolute necessity in the nature of 
things, ”t does actually so think of the law just mentioned; of which he 
says : “ Though the discovery of the first law of motion was made, histor- 
ically speaking, by means of experiment, we have now attained a point of 
view in which we see that it might have been certainly known to be true, 
independently of experience.”^: Can there be a more striking exemplifi- 
cation than is here afforded, of the effect of association which we have de- 
scribed ? Philosophers, for generations, have the most extraordinary diffi- 
culty in putting certain ideas together ; they at last succeed in doing so ; 
and after a sufficient repetition of the process, they first fancy a natural 
bond between the ideas, then experience a growing difficulty, which at last, 
by the continuation of the same progress^ becomes an impossibility, of sev- 
ering them from one another. If such be the progress of an experimental 
conviction of which the date is of yesterday, and which is in opposition to 
first appearances, how must it fare with those which are conformable to 


* History of Scientific Ideas^ i., 264. 


t Ibid., i., 263. 


t Ibid., 240. 
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appearances familiar from the first dawn of intelligence, and of the conclu- 
siveness of which, from the earliest records of human thought, no skeptic 
has suggested even a momentary doubt ? 

The other instance which I shall quote is a truly astonishing one, and 
may be called the recliictio ad dbsurdum of the theory of inconcelvableness. 
Speaking of the laws of chemical composition, Dr. Whewell says:^' “Tliat 
they could never have been clearly understood, and therefore never firmly 
established, without laborious and exact experiments, is certain ; but yet 
we may venture to say, that being once known, they possess an evidence 
beyond that of mere experiment. For hoio in fact can we conceive coynM- 
nations^ otherioise than as dejinite in Jcind and quality ? . If we were to 
suppose each element ready to combine with any other indifferently, and 
indifferently in any quantity, we should have a world in which all would be 
confusion and indefiniteness. There would be no fixed kinds of bodies. 
Salts, and stones, and ores, would approach to and graduate into each other 
by insensible degrees. Instead of this, we know that the world consists of 
bodies distinguishable from each other by definite differences, capable of 
being classified and named, and of having general propositions asserted 
concerning them. And as we can not conceive a world in which this 
should not he the case, it would appear that we can not conceive a state of 
things in which the laws of the combination of elements should not be of 
that definite and measured kind which we have above asserted.” 

That a philosopher of Dr. WhewelPs eminence should gravely assert 
that we can not conceive a world in which the simple elements should com- 
bine in other than definite proportions; that by dint of meditating on a 
scientific truth, the original discoverer of which was still living, he should 
have rendered the association in his own mind between the idea of combi- 
nation and that of constant proportions so familiar and intimate as to be 
unable to conceive the one fact without the other; is so signal an instance 
of the mental law for which I am contending, that one word more in illus- 
tration must be superfluous. 

In the latest and most complete elaboration of his metaphysical system 
(the philosophy of Discovery), as well as in the earlier discourse on the 
Fundamental Antithesis of Philosophy, reprinted as an appendix to that 
work, Dr. Whewell, while very candidly admitting that his language was 
open to misconception, disclaims having intended to say that mankind in 
general can now perceive the law of definite proportions in chemical com- 
bination to be a necessary truth. All he meant was that philosophical 
chemists in a future generation may possibly see this. “ Some truths may 
be seen by intuition, but yet the intuition of them may be a rare and a dif- 
ficult attaimnent.”! And he explains that the inconceivableness 'svhioh ac- 
cording to his theory, is the test of axioms, depends entirely upon the 
clearness of the Ideas which the axioms involve. So long as those ideas 
are vague and indistinct, the contrary of ap axiom may be assented to, 
though It can.not be distinctly conceived. It may be assented to, not be- 
cause It IS possible, but because we do not see clearly what is possible To 
a person who is only beginning to think geometrically, there may appear 
nothing absurd in the assertion that two straight lines may inclose a space. 
Apd.m the same manner, to a person who is only beginning to think of 
ipet^mcal truths, it may not appear to be absurd, that in mechanical proo- 
should be greater <or less than Action; and - so, again, io a 

, , , * mu BcienUJk mas, n., 25, 26. , . t PMi. efUfisc., p. 839. 
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person who has not thought steadily about Substance, it may not appear 
inconceivable, that by chemical operations, we should generate new matter, 
or destroy matter which already exists.”^ Necessary truths, therefore, are 
not those of which we can not conceive, but ''those of which we can not 
distinctly conceive, the contrary,”f So long as our ideas are indistinct al- 
together, we do not know what is or is not capable of being distinctly 
conceived ; but, by the ever increasing distinctness with which scientific 
men apprehend the general conceptions of science, they in time come to 
perceive that there are certain laws of nature, which, though historically 
and as a matter of fact they were learned from experience, we can not, 
now that we know them, distinctly conceive to be other than they are. 

The account which I should give of this progress of the scientific mind 
is soniewhat different. After a general law of nature has been ascertained, 
men s minds do not at first acquire a complete facility of familiarly repre- 
senting to themselves the phenomena of nature in the character which that 
law assigns to thern. ^ The habit which constitutes the scientific cast of 
mind, that of conceiving facts of all descriptions conformably to the laws 
which regulate them-— -phenomena of all descriptions according to the re- 
lations which have been ascertained really to exist between them; this hab- 
it, in the case of newly-discovered relations, comes only by degrees. So 
long as it is not thoroughly formed, no necessary character is ascribed to 
the new truth. But in time, the philosopher attains a state of mind in 
which his mental picture of nature spontaneously represents to him all the 
phenomena with which the new theory is concerned, in the exact light in 
which the theory regards them : all images or conceptions derived from 
any other theory, or from the confused view of the facts which is anterior 
to any theory, having entirely disappeared from his mind. The mode of 
representing facts which results from the theory, has now become, to his 
faculties, the only natural mode of conceiving them. It is a known truth, 
that a prolonged habit of arranging phenomena in certain groups, and ex- 
plaining them by means of certain principles, makes any other arrangement 
or explanation of these facts be felt as unnatural : and it may at last be- 
come as difficult to him to represent the facts to himself in any other mode, 
as it often was, originally, to represent them in that mode. 

But, further (if the theory is true, as we are supposing it to be), any 
other mode in which he tries, or in which he was formerly accustomed, 
to represent the phenomena, will be seen by him to be inconsistent with 
the facts that suggested the new theory — facts which now form a part of 
his mental picture of nature. And since a contradiction is always incon- 
ceivable, his imagination rejects these false theories, and declares its^f in- 
capable of conceiving them. Their inconceivableness to him does not, how- 
ever, result from any thing in the theories themselves, intrinsically and a 
priori repugnant to the human faculties ; it results from the repugnance 
between them and a portion of the facts ; which facts as long as he did 
not know, or did not distinctly realize in bis mental representations, the 
false theory did not appear other than conceivable ; it becomes inconceiv- 
able, merely jErom the fact that contradictory element^ can not be combined 
in the same conception. Although, then, his real .reason for rejecting theo- 
ries at variance with the true one, is no other than that they clash with his 
experience, he easily falls into the belief, that he rejects them because they 
are inconceivable, and that he adopts the traJ^ theory because it is self-evi- 
dent, and does not need the evidence of e3:;porienoe at all. 

* FhiU of Disc., p. 338. t Ibid., p. 463. 
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This I take to be the real and snfficient explanation of the paradoxical 
truth, on which so much stress is laid by Dr. Whewell, that a scientifically 
cultivated mind is actually, in virtue of that cultivation, unable to conceive 
suppositions which a common man conceives without the smallest difficul- 
ty. For there is nothing inconceivable in the suppositions themselves; the 
impossibility is in combining them with facts inconsistent with them, as 
part of the same mental picture ; an obstacle of course only felt by those 
who know the facts, and are able to perceive the inconsistency. As far as 
the suppositions themselves are concerned, in the case of many of Dr. Whe- 
well’s necessary truths the negative of the axiom is, and probably will be 
as long as the human race lasts, as easily conceivable as the affirmative. 
There is no axiom (for example) to which Dr. Whewell ascribes a more 
thorough character of necessity and self-evidence, than that of the inde- 
structibility of matter. That this is a true law of nature I fully admit ; 
but I imagine there is no human being to whom the opposite supposition 
is inconceivable — who has any difficulty in imagining a portion of matter 
annihilated: inasmuch as its apparent annihilation, in no respect distin- 
guishable from real by our unassisted senses, takes place every time that 
water dries up, or fuel is consumed. Again, the law that bodies combine 
chemically in definite pi’oportions is undeniably true; but few- besides Dr. 
Whewell have reached the point which he seems personally to have arrived 
at (though he only dares prophesy similar success to the multitude after 
the lapse of generations), that of being unable to conceive a world in which 
the elements are ready to combine with one another “ indifferently in any 
quantity ;” nor is it likely that we shall ever rise to this sublime height of 
inability, so long as all the mechanical mixtures in our planet, whether sol- 
id, liquid, or aeriform, exhibit to our daily observation the very phenomenon 
declared to be inconceivable. 

According to Dr. Whewell, these and similar laws of nature can not be 
drawn from experience, inasmuch as they are, on the contrary, assumed in 
the interpretation of experience. Our inability to ‘'add to or diminish the 
quantity of matter in the world,” is a truth which “neither is nor can be 
derived from experience ; for the experiments which we make to verify it 
presuppose its truth When men began to use the balance in chem- 

ical analysis, they did not prove by trial, but took for granted, as self-evi- 
dent, that the weight of the whole must be found in the aggregate weight 
of the elements.”* True, it is assumed ; but, I apprehend, no otherwise 
than as all experimental inquiry assumes provisionally. some theory or hy- 
pothesis, which is to be finally held true or not, according as the experi- 
ments decide. The hypothesis chosen for this purpose will naturally be 
one which groups together some considerable number of facts already 
Kno\\m. The proposition that the material of the world, as estimated by- 
weight, IS neither increased nor diminished by any of the processes of na- 
ture or art, had many appearances in its favor to begin with. It expressed 
truly a great number of familiar facts. There were other facts which it 
had the appearance of conflicting with, and which made its truth, as a 
universal law of nature, at first doubtful. Because it was doubtful, exper- 
iments were devised to verify it. Men assumed its truth hypothetically, 
and proceeded to try whether, on more careful examination, the phenomena 
apparently pointed to a different conclusion, would not be found to 
De^nsistent wit.i it. This turned out^to be the case ; and from that time 

V ' ‘ ’ * -PAiZ. of Disc,, pp. 472, 473i 
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the doctrine took its place as a universal truth, but as one proved to be 
such by experience. That the theory itself preceded the proof of its truth 
—that it had to be conceived before it could be proved, and in order that 
it might be proved—does not imply that it was self-evident, and did not 
need proof. Otherwise all the true theories in the sciences are necessarv 
and self-evident; for no one knows better than Dr. Whewell that they all 
began by being assumed, for the purpose of connecting them by deduc- 
tions with those facts of experience on which, as evidence, they now con- 
fessedly rest/- 

The Quarterly Review for June, 1841, contained an article of great ability on Dr. Whe- 
well s two great works (since acknowledged and reprinted in Sir John HerscheVs Essavs) 
winch maintains, on the subject of axioms, the doctrine advanced in the text, that they are 
geneririizations from experience, and supports that opinion by a line of argument strikingly 
coinciding with mine. When I state that the whole of the present chapter (except the last 
four pages, added in the fifth edition) was written before I had seen the article (the greater 
part, indeed, before it was published), it is not my object to occupy the reader s attention with 
a matter so unimportant as the degree of oiiginalitj’- which may or may not belong to any por- 
tion of my own speculations, but to obtain for an opinion which is opposed to reigning doc- 
p’lnes, the recommendation derived from a striking concurrence of sentiment between two 
inquirers entirely independent of one another. I embrace the opportunity of citing from a 
wTiter of the extensive acquirements in physical and metaphysical knowledge and the capacity 
of systematic thought which the article evinces, passages so remarkably in unison with mv 
oivn views as the following : 

1 he truths of geometry are summed up and embodied in its definitions and axioms 

Let us turn to the axioms, and what do we find? A string of propositions concerning mao*- 
mtude in the abstract, which are equally true of space, time, force, number, and everv other 
magnitude susceptible of aggregation and subdivision. Such propositions, where tfiev are 
not inere definitions, as some of them are, carry their inductive origin on the face of’^their 

enunciation Those which declare that two straight lines can not inclose a space, and 

that two straight lines which cut one another can not both be parallel to a third, are in reality 
the only ones which express characteristic properties of space, and these it will be worth while 
to consider more nearly. Now the only clear notion we can form of straightness is uniform- 
ity of ^ direction, for space in its ultimate analysis is nothing but an assemblage of distances 
and directions. And (not to dwell on the notion of continued contemplation, i. e., mental ex- 
perience, as included in the very idea of uniformity ; nor on that of transfer of the contem- 
plating being from point to point, and of experience, during such transfer, of the homogeneity 
of the interval passed over) we can not even propose the proposition in an intelligible forai to 
any one whose experience ever since he was born has not assured him of the fact. The unity 
of direction, or that we can not march from a given point by more than one path direct to the 
same object, is matter of practical experience long before it can by possibility become matter 
of abstract thought. We can not attempt mentally to exemplify the conditions of the assertion 
in an imaginary case opposed to it, without violating our habitual recollection of this experi- 
ence^ and defacing our mental picture of space as grounded on it. What hut experience, we 
may ask, can possibly assure us of the homogeneity of the parts of distance, time, force, and 
measurable aggregates in general, on which the truth of the other axioms depends ? As re- 
gards the latter axiom, after what has been said it must be clear that the very same course of 
remarks equally applies to its case, and that its truth is quite as much forced on the mind as 

that of the former by daily and hourly experience, including always, he it ob$erved, in 

our notion of experience, that which is gained by contemplation of the inward picture which the 
mind forrns to itself in any proposed case, or which it arbitrarily selects as an example — such 
picture, in virtue of the extreme simplicity of these primary relations, being called up by the 
imagination with as much vividness and dearness as could he done by any external impression, 
which is the only^ meaning we can attach to the word intuition, as applied to such relations.’^ 
And agmn, of the axioms of mechanics : “ As we admit no such propositions, other than 
as truths inductively collected from observation, even in geometiy itself, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that, in a science of obviously contingent relations, we should acquiesce in a contrary 
view. Let us take one of these axioms and examine its evidence : for instance, that equal 
forces perpendicularly applied at the opposite ends of equal arms of a straight lever will bal- 
ance each other. What but experience, we may ask, in the first place, can possibly inform us 
that a force so applied will have any tendency to turn the lever on its centre at all ? or that 
force can be so transmitted along a rigid line perpendicular to its direction, as to act elsewhere 
in space than along its own line of action ? Surely this is so far from being self-evident that 
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it has even a paradoxical appearance, ^vhich is only to be removed by giving our lever thick- 
ness, material composition, and molecular powers. Again, we conclude, that the two forces, 
being equal and applied under precisely similar circumstances, must, if they exert any effort 
at all to turn the lever, exert equal aud opposite efforts : but what a priori reasoning can pos- 
sibly assure us that they do act under precisely similar circumstances ? that points which dif- 
fer in place are similarly circumstanced as regards the exertion of force ? that universal space 
may not have relations to universal force — or, at all events, that the organization of the ma- 
terial universe may not be such as to place that portion of space occupied by it in such rela- 
tions to the forces exerted in it, as may invalidate the absolute similarity of circumstances as- 
sumed ? Or we may argue, what have we to do with the notion of angular movement in the 
lever at all ? The case is one of rest, and of quiescent destruction of force by force. Now 
how is this destruction effected ? Assuredly by the counter-pressure which supports the ful- 
cmm. But would not this destruction equally arise, and by the same amount of counteract- 
ing force, if each force simply pressed its own half of the lever against the fulcrum ? And 
what can assure us that it is not so, except removal of one or other force, and consequent tilt- 
ing of the lever? The other fundamental axiom of statics, that the pressure on the jjoint of 
support is the sum of the weights ...... is merel}^ a scientific transformation and more refined 

mode of stating a coarse and obvious result of universal experience, viz., that the weight of a 
rigid body is the same, handle it or suspend it in what position or by what point we will, and 
that whatever sustains it sustains its total weight. Assuredly, as Mr. Whewell justly remarks, 
‘No one probably ever made a trial for the purpose of showing that the pressure on the sup- 
port is equal to the sum of the weights.* But it is precisely because in every action 

of bis life from earliest infancy he has been continually making the trial, and seeing it made 
by every other living being about him, that he never dreams of staking its result on one addi- 
tional attempt made with scientific accuracy. This would be as if a man should resolve to 
decide by experiment whether his eyes were useful for the purpose of seeing, by hermeticallv 
scaling liimself up for half an hour in a metal case.” 

On the “paradox of universal propositions obtained by experience,” the same writer says: 
“ If there be necessary and universal truths expressible in propositions of axiomatic simplicity 
and obviousness, and having for their subject-matter the elements of all our experience and 
all our knowledge, surely these are the traths which, if experience suggest to us any truths at 
all, it ought to suggest most readily, clearly, and unceasingly. If it were a truth, universal 
and necessaiy, that a net is spread over the whole surface of every planetary globe, we should 
not travel far on our own without getting entangled in its meshes, and making the necessity 
of some means of extrication an axiom of locomotion....... There is, therefore, nothing par- 
adoxic^, hut the reveree, in our being led by observation to a recognition of such truths, as 
general propositions, co-extensive at least with all human experience. That they pervade all 
the objects of experience, must insure their continual suggestion by experience; that they are 
true, must insure that consistency of suggestion, that iteration of uncontradicted assertion, 
which commands implicit assent, and removes all occasion of exception ; that they are simple 
and admit of no misunderetanding, must secure their admission by every mind.” ’ 

“ A truth, necessary and universal, relative to any object of our knowledge, must verify it- 
self m every instance whei’e that object is before our contemplation, and if at the same time it 
simple and intelligible, its veritication must be obvious. The sentwient of such a truth 
can not, therefore, but he ■present to oar mnda whenever that object is contemplated, and must 
therefore make a part of the mental picture or idea of that object which we mail m any occa. 
mn summon before our ima^nation. .. All propositions, therefore, become not only untrue 

out inconceivable, if axioms be violated in their enunciation,” 

Another eminent mathematician had previously sanctioned hy his authority the doctrine of 
the origin of geometne^ axioms in experience. “Geometiy is thus founded likewise on 
obsemtipn ; but of a kind so familiar and obvious, that the primary notions which it fur- 
ete^ p Trf quoted hy Sir William Hamilton, Discotrrses, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTESTJED. 

§ 1. In- the examination which formed the subject of the last chapter, 
into the nature of the evidence of those deductive sciences which are com- 
monly represented to be systems of necessary truth, we have been led to 
the following conclusions. The results of those sciences are indeed nec- 
essary, in the sense of necessarily following from certain first principles, 
commonly called axioms and definitions; that is, of being certainly true 
if those axioms and definitions are so ; for the word necessity, even in this 
acceptation of it, means no more than certainty. But their claim to the 
character of necessity in any sense beyond this, as implying an evidence 
independent of and superior to observation and experience, must depend 
on the previous establishment of such a claim in favor of the definitions 
and axioms themselves. With regard 'to axioms, we found that, consid- 
ered as experimental truths, they rest on superabundant and obvious ev- 
idence. We inquired, whether, since this is the case, it be imperative to 
suppose any other evidence of those truths than experimental evidence, any 
other origin for our belief of them than an experimental origin. We de- 
cided, that the burden of proof lies -with those who maintain the affirma- 
tive, and we examined, at considerable length, such arguments as they have 
produced. The examination having led to the rejection of those arguments, 
we have thought ourselves warranted in concluding that axioms are but a 
class, the most universal class, of inductions from experience; the simplest 
and easiest cases of genei'alization from the facts furnished to us by our 
senses or by our internal consciousness. 

While the axioms of demonstrative sciences thus appeared to be exper- 
imental truths, the definitions, as they are incorrectly called, in those sci- 
ences, were found by us to be generalizations from experience which are 
not even, accurately speaking, truths ; being propositions in which, while 
we assert of some kind of object, some property or properties which ob- 
servation shows to belong to it, we at the same time deny that it possesses 
any other properties, though in timth other properties do in every individ- 
ual instance accompany, and in almost all instances modify, the property 
thus exclusively predicated. The denial, therefore, is a mere fiction, or sup- 
position, made for the purpose of excluding the consideration of those mod- 
ifying circumstances, when their influence is of too trifling amount to be 
worth considering, or adjourning it, when important to a more convenient 
moment. 

From these considerations it would appear that Deductive or Demon- 
strative Sciences are all^ without exception. Inductive Sciences ; that their 
evidence is that of experience ; hut that they are also, in virtue of the pe- 
culiar character of one indispensable portion of the general formulae ac- 
cording to which theirdnductions are made, Hypothetical Sciences. Their 
conclusions ^are only true on certain suppositions, which are, or ought to 
be, approximations to the, truth, but are seldom, if ever, exactly true; and 
to this hypothetical character is to be ascribed the peculiar certainty, which 
is supposed to be inherent in demonstration. 
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What we have now asserted^ however, can not be received as universally 
true of Deductive or Demonstrative Sciences, until verified by being ap- 
plied to the most remarkable of all those sciences, that of Numbers ; the 
theory of the Calculus ; Arithmetic and Algebra. It is harder to believe 
of the doctrines of this science than of any other, either that they are not 
truths a priori^ but experimental truths, or that their peculiar certainty is 
owing to their being not absolute but only conditional truths. This, thei'e- 
fore, is a case which merits examination apart ; and the more so, because 
on this subject we have a double set of doctrines to contend with ; that of 
the a priori philosophers on one side; and on the other, a theory the most 
opposite to theirs, which was at one time very generally received, and is 
still far from being altogether exploded, among metaphysicians. 

§ 2. This theory attempts to solve the difficulty apparently inherent in 
the case, by representing the propositions of the science of numbers as 
merely verbal, and its processes as simple transformations of language, sub- 
stitutions of one expression for another. The proposition, Two and one is 
equal to three, according to these writers, is not a truth, is not the assertion 
of a really existing fact, but a definition of the word three; a statement 
that mankind have agreed to use the name three as a sign exactly equiva- 
lent to two and one ; to call by the former name whatever is calle^d by the 
other more clumsy phrase. According to this doctrine, the longest process 
in algebra is but a succession of changes in terminology, by which equiva- 
lent expressions are substituted one for another ; a series of translations of 
the^ same fact, from one into another language ; though how, after such a 
series of translations, the fact itself comes out changed (as when wo de- 
monstrate a new| geometrical theorem by algebra), they have not explain- 
ed ; and it is a difficulty which is fatal to their theory. 

It must be acknowledged that there are peculiarities in the processes of 
arithmetic and algebra which render the theory in question very plausible, 
and have not unnaturally made those sciences tlie stronghold of Nominal- 
ism. The doctrine that we can discover facts, detect the hidden processes 
of nature, by an artful manipulation of language, is so contrary to common 
sense, that a person must have made some advances in philosophy to be- 
lieve it: men fly to so paradoxical a belief to avoid, as they think, some 
even greater difficulty, which the vulgar do not see. What has led many 
to believe that reasoning is a mere verbal process, is, that no other theory 
seemed reconcilable with the nature of the Science of Numbers. For we 
do not (jirry any ideas along with us when we use the symbols of arithme- 
tic or of algebra. In a geometrical demonstration we have a mental dia- 
gram, if not one on paper ; AB, AC, are present to our imagination as lines, 
intersecting other lines, forming an angle with one another, and the like ^ 
but not so a and b. These may represent lines or any other rnao*nitudes^ 
but those magnitudes are never thought of ; nothing is realized in our im- 
agination but a and b. The ideas which, on the particular occasion, they 
happen to represent, are banished from the mind during every intermediate 
part of the process, between the beginning, when the premises are trans- 
ited irom things into signs, and the end, when the conclusion is translated 
back from signs into things. Nothing, then, being in the veasoner’s mind 
out the symbols, what can seem more inadmissible than to contend that the 
reasoning process has to do with any thing more ? We seem to hare come 
to one of Bacon s Prerogative Instances ; an eaperimen^m cmeia on the 
nature of reasoning itself. 
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. it will appear on consideration, that this apparently so de- 

cisive instance is no instance at all ; that there is in every step of an arith- 
metical or algebraical calculation a real induction, a real inference of facts 
froni facts ; and that what disguises the induction is simply its compre- 
hensi\e natuie, and the consequent extreme generality of the language. 
All numbers must be numbers of something: there are no such things'as 
numbers in the abstract. Ten must mean ten bodies, or ten sounds, or ten 
beatings of the pulse. But though numbers must be numbers of some- 
thing, they may be numbers of any thing. Propositions, therefore, con- 
cerning numbers, have the i*emarkable peculiarity that they are proposi- 
tions concerning all things whatever; all objects, all existences of every 
kind, known to our experience. All things possess quantity ; consist of 
parts which can be numbered ; and in that character possess all the prop- 
erties which are called properties of numbers. That half of four is two, 
must be true whatever the word four represents, whether four hours, four 
miles, or four pounds weight. We need only conceive a thing divided into 
four equal parts (and all things may be conceived as so divided), to be able 
to predicate of it every property of the number four, that is, every arith- 
metical proposition in which the number four stands on one side of the 
equation. Algebra extends the generalization still farther: every number 
represents that particular number of all things without distinction, but ev- 
ery algebraical symbol does more, it represents all numbers without dis- 
tinction. ^ As soon as we conceive a thing divided into equal parts, without 
knowing into what number of parts, we may call it a or a;, and apply to it, 
without danger of error, every algebraical formula in the books. The 
proposition, 2 + 5) = 2 a -|- 2 5, is a truth co-extensivo with all nature. 

Since then algebraical truths are true of all things whatever, and not, like 
those of geometry, true of lines only or of angles only, it is no wonder that 
the symbols should not excite in our minds ideas of any things in particu- 
lar. When we demonstrate the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, it is 
not necessary that the words should raise in us an image of all right-angled 
triangles, but only of some one right-angled triangle : so in algebra we 
need not, under the symbol a, picture to ourselves all things whatever, but 
only some one thing; why not, then, the letter itself? The mere written 
characters, «, 5, a;, y, 2 , serve as well for representatives of Things in general, 
as any more complex and apparently more concrete conception. That we 
are conscious of them, however, in their character of things, and not of mere 
signs, is evident from the fact that our whole process of reasoning is car- 
ried on by predicating of them the properties of things. In resolving an 
algebraic equation, by what rules do we proceed ? By applying at each 
step to a, 5, and a;, the proposition that equals added to equals make equals ; 
that equals taken from equals leave equals ; and other propositions founded 
on these two. These are not properties of language, or of signs as such, 
but of magnitudes, which is as much as to say, of all things. The infer- 
ences, therefore, which are successively drawn, are inferences concerning 
things, not symbols; though as any Things whatever will serve the turn, 
there is no necessity for keeping the idea of the Thing at all distinct, and 
consequently the process of thought may, in this case, be allowed without 
danger to do what all processes of thought, when they have been performed' 
often, will do if permitted, namely, to become entirely mechanical. Hence 
the general language of algebra comes to be used familiarly without excit- 
ing ideas, ns all other general language, is prone to do from mere habit, 
though in no other case than this can it be done with complete safety, 
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But when we look back to see from whence the probative force of the 
process is derived, we find that at every single step, unless w^e suppose our- 
selves to be thinking and talking of the things, and not the mere symbols, 
the evidence fails. 

There is another circumstance, which, still more than that which we have 
now mentioned, gives plausibility to the notion that the propositions of 
arithmetic and algebra are merely verbal. That is, that when considered 
as propositions respecting Things, they all have the appearance of being 
identical projDOsitions. The assertion, Two and one is equal to three, con- 
sidered as an assertion respecting objects, as for instance, “ Two pebbles 
and one pebble are equal to three pebbles,” does not affirm equality be- 
tween two collections of pebbles, but absolute identity. It affirms that if 
we put one pebble to two pebbles, those very pebbles are three. The ob- 
jects, therefore, being the very same, and the mere assertion that objects 
are themselves ” being insignificant, it seems but natural to consider the 
proposition, Two and one is equal to three, as asserting mere identity of 
signification between the two names. 

This, however, though it looks so plausible, will not bear examination. 
The expression two pebbles and one pebble,” and the expression “ three 
pebbles,” stand indeed for the same aggregation of objects, but they by no 
means stand for the same physical fact. They are names of the same ob- 
jects, hut of those objects in two different states : though they c^enote the 
same things, their connotation is different. Three pebbles in two separate 
parcels, and three pebbles in one parcel, do not make the same impression 
on our senses ; and the assertion that the ‘very same pebbles may by an al- 
teration of place and arrangement be made to produce either the one set of 
sensations or the other, though a very familiar proposition, is not an iden- 
tical one. It is a truth known to us by early and constant experience : an 
inductive truth ; and such truths are the foundation of the science of bTum- 
ber. The fundamental truths of that science all rest on the evidence of 
sense; they are proved by showing to our eyes and our fingers that any 
given number of objects — ten balls, for example — may by separation and 
re-arrangement exhibit to our senses all the different sets of numbers the 
sums of which is equal to ten. All the inijn-oved methods of teacliing 
arithmetic to children proceed on a knowledge of this fact. All who wish 
to^ carry the child’s mind along with them in learning arithmetic ; all who 
wish to teach numbers, and not mere ciphers — now teach it throu^^'h the ev- 
idence of the senses, in the manner Ave have described. * 

We may, if we please, call the proposition, “Three is two and one ” a 
definition of the number three, and assert that arithmetic, as it has been 
as^rted that geometry, is^ a science founded on definitions. But they are 
definitions in the geometrical sense, not the logical; asserting not the mean- 
ing of a term only, but along with it an observed matter of fact. Tlje 
proposition, “A circle is a figure bounded by a line which has all its ixiiuts 
equally distant from a point within it,” is called the definition of a circle • 
but the proposition frona which so many consequences follow, and which 
IS really a first principle in geometry, is, that figures answering to this de- 
scription exist. And thus we may call “Three is two and one” a defini- 
tionot three; but the calculations which depend on that proposition , do 
not follow from the definition itself, but from an arithmetical theorem we- 
pgpesed m it, namely, that collections of objects exist, which while they 
impress the senses thus, V, may he separated into two parts; thus,oo o- 
fills proposition being granted, we term all such parcels Threes, after 
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which the enunciation of the above-mentioned physical fact will serve also 
for a definition of the word Three. 

^ The Science of N umber is thus no exception to the conclusion we pre- 
viously^ arrived at, that the processes even of deductive sciences are alto- 
gether inductive, and that their first principles are generalizations from ex- 
perience. It remains to be examined whether this science resembles geom- 
etry in the further circumstance, that some of its inductions are not exactly 
true ; and that the peculiar certainty ascribed to it, on account of which its 
propositions are called Necessary Truths, is fictitious and hypothetical, be- 
ing true in no other sense than that those propositions legitimately follow 
f 1 oni the hypothesis of the truth of premises which are avowedly mei*e ap- 
proximations to truth. 

§ 3. The inductions of arithmetic are of two sorts : first, those which we 
have just expounded, such as One and one are two. Two and one are three, 
etc., which may be called the definitions of the various numbers, in the im- 
proper or geometrical sense of the word Definition ; and secondly, the two 
following axioms : The sums of equals are equal, The differences of equals 
are equal. These two are sufficient; for the corresponding propositions re- 
specting unequals may be proved from these by a reductio ad ahmrdum. 

These axioms, and likewise the so-called definitions, are, as has already 
been said, results of induction; true of all objects whatever, and, as it may 
seem, exactly true, without the hypothetical assumption of unqualified truth 
where an approximation to it is all that exists. The conclusions, therefore, 
it will naturally be inferred, are exactly true, and the science of number is 
an exception to other demonstrative sciences in this, that the categorical 
certainty which is predicable of its demonstrations is independent of all 
hypothesis. 

On moi'e accurate investigation, however, it will be found that, even in 
this case, there is one hypothetical element in the ratiocination. In all 
propositions concerning numbers, a condition is implied, without which 
none of them would be true ; and that condition is an assumption which 
may be false. The condition is, that 1=:1 ; that all the numbers are num- 
bers of the same or of equal units. Let this be doubtful, and not one of 
the propositions of arithmetic will hold true. How can we know that one 
pound and one pound make two pounds, if one of the pounds may be troy, 
and the other avoirdupois ? They may not make two pounds of either,, or 
of any weight. How can we know that a forty-horse power is always equ^l 
to itself, unless we assume that all horses are of equal strength? It is cer- 
tain that 1 is always equal in number to 1 ; and where the mere number of 
objects, or of the parts of an object, without supposing them to be equiv- 
alent in any other respect, is all that is material, the conclusions of arith- 
metic, so far as they go to that alone, are true without mixture of hypoth- 
esis. There are such cases in statistics ; as, for instance, an inquiry into 
the amount of the population of any country. It is indifferent to that in- 
quiry whether they are grown people or children, strong or weak, tall or 
short; the only thing we want to ascertain is their number. But when- 
ever, from equality or inequality of number, equality or inequality in any 
other respect is to be infei;red, arithmetic carried into such inqmries be- 
comes as hypothetical a science as geometry. . ^1 units must be assumed 
to be equal in that other respect ; and this is never accurately true, for one 
actual pound \veight is not exactly equal to anpther, nor one measured mile’s 
length to another ; a nicer balance, or more accurate measuring instrumental,; 
would always detect some difference. 
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What is commonly called mathematical certainty, therefore, which com- 
prises the twofold conception of unconditional truth and pei'fect accurac}", 
is not an attribute of all mathematical truths, but of those only whicb re- 
late to pure Number, as distinguished from Quantity in the more enlarged 
sense ; and only so long as we abstain from supposing that the numbers 
are a precise index to actual quantities. The certainty usually ascribed to 
the conclusions of geometry, and even to those of mechanics, is nothing 
whatever but certainty of inference. We can have full assurance of par- 
ticular results under particular suppositions, but we can not have the same 
assurance that these suppositions are accurately true, nor that they include 
all the data wliioh may exercise an influence over the result in any given 
instance. 

§ 4. It appears, therefore, that the method of all Deductive Sciences is 
hypothetical. They proceed by tracing the consequences of certain as- 
sumptions I leaving for separate consideration whether the assumptions 
are true or not, and if not exactly true, whether they are a sufficiently near 
approximation to the truth. The reason is obvious. Since it is only in 
questions of pure number that the assumptions are exactly true, and even 
there only so long as no conclusions except purely numerical ones are to 
be founded on them ; it must, in all other cases of deductive investigation, 
form a part of the inquiry, to determine how much the assumptions want 
of being exactly true in the case in hand. This is generally a matter of 
observation, to^ be repeated in every fresh case ; or if it has to be settled 
by argument instead of observation, may require in every difEereut case 
different evidence, and present every degree of difficulty, from the lowest 
to the highest. But the other part of the process — namely, to determine 
what else may be concluded if we And, and in proportion as we find, the 
assumptions to be true — may be performed once for all, and the results 
held ready to be employed as the occasions turn up for use. We thus do 
all beforehand that can be so done, and leave the least possible work to be 
performed when cases arise and press for a decision. This inquiry into the 
inferences which can be drawn from assumptions, is what properly consti- 
tutes Demonstrative Science. 

It is of course quite as practicable to arrive at new conclusions from 
facts assumed, as from facts observed; from fictitious, as from real, induc- 
tions. Deduction, as we have seen, consists of a series of inferences in this 
form-— eg is a mark of b,b of c,c of therefore a is a mark of d, which* 
last may be a truth inaccessible to direct observation. In like manner it 
IS allowable to say, suppose that a were a mark of 5, b of c, and c oi d a 
would be a mark of d, which last conclusion was not thought of by those 
who laid down the premises. A system of propositions as complicated as 
geometry might be deduced from assumptions which are false; as was 
done by Ptolemy, Descartes, and others, in their attempts to explain syn- 
thetically the phenomena of the solar system on the supposition that the 
apparent motions of the heav’enly bodies were the real motions, or were 
produced m some way more or less different from the true one. Some- 
times the same thing is knowingly done, for the purpose of showing the 
talsity of the assumption; which is called a reductio ad ahswrdmn In 
such cases the reasoning is as follows: <t is a mark of 5, and 5 of C: now 
It c were also a mark of d, a would be a mark of d\ but <?is knowh to be 
a mark ot the absence of a; consequently a would be a mark of its own 
ahsenoej which is a contradiction; therefore c is not a mark of d 
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• § ^* held by some writers, that all ratiocmation rests 

in the last resort on a reductio ad absurdum; since the way to enfoi'ce as- 
sent to it, in case of obscurity, would be to show that if the conclusion be 
denied we must deny some one at least of the premises, which, as they are 
all supposed true, would be a contradiction. And in accordance with this, 
many have thought that the peculiar nature of the evidence of ratiocina- 
tion consisted in the impossibility of admitting the premises and reiectino* 
the conclusion without a contradiction in terms. This theory, however, is 
inadmissible as an explanation of the grounds on which ratiocination itself 
rests. If any one denies the conclusion notwithstanding his admission of 
trie premises, he is not involved in any direct and express contradiction un- 
til he is compelled to deny some premise 5 and he can only be forced to do 
this by a redicctio ad absurdum^ that is, by another ratiocination; now, if 
he denies the validity of the reasoning process itself, he can no more be 
forced to assent to the second syllogism than to the first. In truth, there- 
fore, no one is ever forced to a contradiction in terms ; he can only be 
forced to a contradiction (or rather an infringement) of the fundamental 
maxim of ratiocination, namely, that whatever has a mark, has what it is 
a mark of; or (in the case of universal propositions), that whatever is a 
mark of any thing, is a mark of whatever else that thing is a mark of. For 
in the case of every correct argument, as soon as thrown into the syllogis- 
tic form, it is evident without"the aid of any other syllogism, that he who, 
admitting the premises, fails to draw the conclusion, does not conform to 
the above axiom. 

Wo have now proceeded as far in the theory of Deduction as we can ad- 
vance in the present stage of our inquiry. Any further insight into the 
subject requires that the foundation shall have been laid of the philosophic 
theory of Induction itself; in which theory that of Deduction, as a mode 
of Induction, which we have now shown it to be, will assume spontaneous- 
ly the place which belongs to it, and will receive its share of whatever light 
may be thrown upon the great intellectual operation of which it forms so 
important a part. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EXAMINATION OF SOME OPINIONS OPPOSED TO THE PEECEDINO DOCTRINES. 

p 1. Polemical discussion is foreign to the plan of this work. But an 
opinion which stands in need of much illustration, can often receive it most 
effectually, and least tediously, in the form of a defense against objections. 
And on subjects concerning which speculative minds are still divided, a 
writer does but half his duty by stating his own doctrine, if he does not 
also examine, and to the best of his ability judge, those of other thinkers. 

In the dissertation which Mr. Herbert Spencer has 'prefixed to his, in 
many respects, highly philosophical treatise on the Mind,* he criticises some 
of the doctrines of the two preceding chapters, and propounds a theory of 
his own on the subject of first piinciples. Mr. Spencer agrees with me in 
considering axioms to be “ simply our earliest inductions from experience.” 
But he differs from me widely as to the worth of the test of inconceiva- 
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bleness.” He thinks that it is the ultimate test of all beliefs. He arrives 
at this conclusion by two steps. First, we never can have any stronger 
ground for believing any thing, than that the belief of it “ invariably exists.” 
Whenever any fact or proposition is invariably believed ; that is, if I un- 
derstand Mr. Spencer rightly, believed by all persons, and by one’s self at all 
times ; it is entitled to be received as one of the primitive truths, or orig- 
inal premises of our knowledge. Secondly, tlie criterion by which we de- 
cide whether any thing is invariably believed to be true, is our inability to 
conceive it as false. The inconceivability of its negation is the test by 
which we ascertain whether a given belief invariably exists or not.” “ For 
our primary beliefs, the fact of invariable existence, tested by an abortive 
effort to cause their non-existence, is the only reason assignable.” He 
thinks this the sole ground of our belief in our own sensations. If I believe 
that I feel cold, I only receive this as true because I can not conceive that 
I am not feeling cold. “ While the proposition remains true, the negation 
of it remains inconceivable.” There are numerous other beliefs which Mr. 
Spencer considers to rest on the same basis ; being chiefly those, or a part 
of those, which the metaphysicians of the Reid and Stewart school con- 
sider as truths of immediate intuition. That there exists a material world ; 
that this is the very world which we directly and immediately perceive, 
and not merely tlie hidden cause of our perceptions ; that ^paco, Time, 
Force, ExXtension,Blgure, are not modes of our consciousness, but objective 
realities; are regarded by Mr. Spencer as trutlis known by the inconceiva- 
bleness of their negatives. We can not, he says, by any effort, conceive 
these objects of thought as mere states of our mind ; as not having an ex- 
istence external to us. Their real existence is, therefore, as certain as onr 
sensations themselves. The truths which are the subject of direct knowl- 
edge, being, according to this doctrine, kno\yn to be truths only by the in- 
conceivability of their negation; and the truths which are not the object 
of direct knowledge, being known as inferences from those wliich are ; and 
those inferences being believed to follow from the pi’emises, only because 
we can not conceive them not to follow; inconceivability is thus the ulti- 
mate ground of all assured beliefs. ' 

Thus far, there is no very wide difference betAveen Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
and the ordinary one of philosophers of the intuitive school, from Descartes 
to Dr. Whewell; but at this point Mr. Spencer diverges from them. For 
he does not, like them, set up the test of inconceivability as infallible. On 
the contrary, he holds that it may be fallacious, not from any fault in the 
test itself, but because ^^men have mistaken foi* inconceivable things, some 
things which were not inconceivable.” And he himself, in this very book, 
denies not a few propositions usually regarded as among the most marked 
exarnples of tniths whose negations are inconceivable. But 'occasional fail- 
ure, he says, is incident to all te.sts. If such failure vitiates “ the test of in- 
conceivableness,” it “ niust similarly vitiate, all tests whatever. We con- 
Mder an inference logically drawn from established premises to bo true, 
let in millions of cases men have been wrong in the inferences they have 
thought thus drawn. Do we therefore avgue that it is absurd to consider 
an interenoe true on no other ground than that it is logically drawn from 
Mtablished premises? No: we say that though men may have taken for 
logical inferences, inferences that were not logical, there nevertheiess ore 
logical inferences, and that we are justified in assuming the truth of what 
seem to us such, until better instructed. Similarly, though men may have 
thought some things inconceivable which were not so, there may still be in- 
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conceivable things ; and the inability to conceive the negation of a thing 
ma,y still be our best warrant for believing it. Though occasional- 

ly it may prove an iinpei-feot test, yet, as our most certain beliefs are capa- 
ble of no better, to doubt any one belief because we have no higher guar- 
antee foi* it, is really to doubt all beliefs.” Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, there- 
fore, does not erect the curable, but only the incurable limitations of the 
human conceptive faculty, into laws of the outward universe. 

§ 2, The doctrine, that “a belief which is proved by the inconceivable- 
ness of its negation to invariably exist, is true,” Mr. Spencer enforces by 
two arguments, one of which may be distinguished as positive, and the 
Other as negative. 

The positive argument is, that every such belief represents the aggregate 
of all past experience. “Conceding the entire truth of” the “position, 
that during any phase of human progress, the ability or inability to form 
a specific conception^ wholly depends on the experiences men have had ; 
and that, by a widening of their expeidences, they may, by and by, be en- 
abled to conceive things before inconceivable to them, it may still be argued 
that as, at any time, the best warrant men can have for a belief is the per- 
fect agreement of all pre-existing experience in support of it, it follows that, 
at any tinie, the inconceivableness of its negation is the deepest test any 

belief admits of. ^ Objective facts are ever impressing themselves upon 

us; our experience is a register of these objective facts; and the incon- 
ceivableness of a thing implies that it is w^holly at variance with the regis- 
ter. ^ Even were this all, it is not clear how, if every truth is primarily in- 
ductive, any better test of truth could exist. But it must be remembered 
that while many of these facts, impressing themselves upon us, are occa- 
sional ; while others again are very general; some are universal and un- 
changing. These universal and unchanging facts are, by the hypothesis, 
certain to establish beliefs of which the negations are inconceivable; while 
the others are not certain to do this ; and if they do, subsequent facts will 
reverse their action. . Hence if, after an immense accumulation of expeii- 
enoes, there remain beliefs of which the negations are still inconceivable, 
most, if not all of them, must correspond to universal objective facts. If 
there be .... certain absolute unifoi-mities in nature ; if these uniform- 
ities produce, as they must, absolute uniformities in our experience; and 
if . . . . these absolute uniformities in our experience disable us from con- 
ceiving the negations of them ; then answering to each absolute uniformi- 
ty in nature which we can cognize, there must exist in us a belief of which 
the negation is inconceivable, and which is absolutely true. In this wide 
range of eases subjective inconceivableness must correspond to objective 
impossibility. Further experience will produce correspondence where it 
may not yet exist ; and we may expect the correspondence to become ulti- 
mately complete. Tn nearly all cases this test of inconceiv'ableness must be 
valid now ” (I wish I could think we were so nearly andved at omnis- 
cience) ; “ and where it is not, it still expresses the net result of our experi- 
ence up to the present time; which is the most that any test can do.” 

To this I answer, first, that' it is by no means true that the inconceivabili- 
ty, by us, of the negative of ai proposition proves all, or even any, “ pre-exist- 
ing experience” to be in favor of the affirmative. There may have been 
no such pre-existing experiences, but only a mistaken supposition of expe- 
rience. How did the inconceivability of antipodes prove that experience 
had given any testimony against their possibility ? How did the incapaci- 
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ty men felt of conceiving sunset otherwise than as a motion of the sun, 
represent any ‘‘ net result ” of experience in support of its being the sun 
and not the earth that moves? It is not experience that is represented, it 
is only a superficial semblance of experience. The .only thing proved with 
regard to real experience, is the negative fact, that men have not had it 
of the kind which would have made the inconceivable proposition conceiv- 
able. 

Next : Even if it were true that inconceivableness represents the net re- 
sult of all past experience, why should we stop at tlie representative when 
we can get at the thing represented ? If our incapacity to conceive the 
negation of a given supposition is proof of its truth, because proving that 
our experience has hitherto been uniform in its favoi*, the real evidence for 
the supposition is not the inconceivableness, but the uniformity of experi- 
ence. Now this, which is the substantial and only proof, is directly access- 
ible. We are not obliged to presume it from an incidental consequence. 
If ail past experience is in favor of a belief, let this be stated, and the be- 
lief openly rested on that ground : after v/hich the question arises, what 
that fact may be -worth as evidence of its truth ? For uniformity of expe- 
rience is evidence in very different degrees : in some cases it is strong evi- 
dence, in others weak, in others it scarcely amounts to evidence at all. 
That all metals sink in water, was a uniform experience, from the origin 
of the human race to the discovery of potassium in the present century 
by Sir Humphry Davy. That all swans are white, was a uniform experi- 
ence down to the discovery of Australia, In the few cases in which uni- 
formity of experience does amount to the strongest possible proof, as with 
such propositions as these, Two straight lines can not inclose a space, Ev- 
ery event has a cause, it is not because their negations are inconceivable, 
which is not always the fact ; but because the experience, which has been 
thus uniform, pervades all nature. It will be shown in the following Book 
that none of the conclusions either of induction or of deduction can be 
considered certain, except as far as their truth is shown to be inseparably 
bound up with truths of this class. 

I maintain then, first, that uniformity of past experience is very far from 
being universally a criterion of truth. But secondly, inconceivableness is 
still further from being a test even of that test. Uniformity of contrary 
experience is only one of many causes of inconceivability. Tradition 
handed down from a penod of moi’e limited knowledge, is one of the com- 
monest. The mere familiarity of one mode of production of a phenome- 
non often suffices to make every other mode appear inconceivable. What- 
ever connects two ideas by a strong association may, and continually does, 
render their separation in thought impossible ; as Mr. Spencer, in other 
parts of his speculations, frequently recognizes. It was not for want of ex- 
perience that the Cartesians were unable to conceive that one body could 
pi oduco motion in another without contact. They had as much experience 
o± other modes of producing motion as they had of that mode. The plan- 
ts had revolved, and heavy bodies had fallen, every hour of their lives. 
But they fancied these phenomena to be produced by a hidden machinery 
which they did not see, because without it they were unable to conceive 
What they did see. The inconceivableness, instead of representing their 
^^enence, dominated and overrode their experience. Without dwelling 
fmh&f on what I have termed the positive argument of Mr. Spencer in 

ot^us^ipnterioB of truth, I pass to his negative argument, on which 
me lays ^ ^ 
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§ 3. The negative argument is, that, whether inconceivability be good 
evidence or bad, no stronger evidence is to be obtained. That what is in- 
conceivable can not be true, is postulated in every act of thought. It is 
the foundation of all our original premises. Still more it is assumed in all 
conclusions from those premises. The invariability of belief, tested by the 
ineonceivableness of its negation, is our sole warrant for every demon- 
stration, liOgic is simply a systematization of the process by which we in- 
directly obtain this warrant for beliefs that do not directly possess it. To 
gain the strongest conviction possible respecting any complex fact, we ei- 
ther analytically descend from it by successive steps, each of which we un- 
consciously test by the ineonceivableness of its negation, until we reach 
some axiom or truth which we have similarly tested ; or we s^mthetically 
ascend, from such axiom or truth by such steps. In either case we connect 
some isolated belief, with a belief which invariably exists, by a series of 
intermediate beliefs which invariably exist.” The following passage sums 
up the theory: ‘‘When we perceive that the negation of the belief is in- 
conceivable, we have all possible warrant for asserting the invariability of 
its existence ; and in asserting this, we express alike our logical justifica- 
tion of it, and the inexorable necessity we are under of holding it 

We have seen that this is the assumption, on which every conclusion what- 
ever ultimately rests. We have no other guarantee for the reality of con- 
sciousness, of sensations, of personal existence 5 we have no other guaran- 
tee for any axiom; we have no other guarantee for any step in a demon- 
stration. ^ Hence, as being taken for granted in every act of the under- 
standing, it must be regarded as the Universal Postulate.” But as this 
postulate, w^hich we are -under an “ inexorable necessity ” of holding true, is 
sometimes false ; as “ beliefs that once were shown by the inconceivable- 
ness of their negations to invariably exist, have since been found untrue,” 
and as beliefs that now possess this character may some day share the 
same fate the canon of belief laid down by Mi\ Spencer is, that “ the 
most certain conclusion” is that “which involves the postulate the fewest 
times.” Reasoning, therefore, never ought to prevail against one of the 
immediate beliefs (the belief in Matter, in the outward reality of Extension, 
Space, and the like), because each of these involves the postulate only once; 
while an argument, besides involving it in the premises, involves it again in 
every step of the ratiocination, no one of the successive acts of inference 
being recognized as valid except because we can not conceive the conclu- 
sion not to follow from the premises. 

It will be convenient to take the last part of this argument first. In ev- 
ery reasoning, according to Mr. Spencer, the assumption of the postulate is 
renewed at every step.^ At each inference we judge that the conclusion 
follows from the premises, our sole warrant for that judgment being that 
we can not conceive it not to follow. Consequently if the postulate is fal- 
lible, the conclusions of reasoning are more vitiated by that uncertainty 
than direct intuitions ; and the disproportion is greater, the more niimerous 
the steps of the argument. 

To test this doctrine, let us first suppose an argument consisting only of 
a single step, which would be represented by qn^ syllogism: This argu- 
ment does rest on an asstinaption, and we have seen in the preceding chap- 
ters what the assumption is. It is, that whatever has a mark, has what it 
is a mark of. The evidence of this axiom I shall not consider at present;* 

* Mr. Spencer is mistaken in supposing me to claim any peculiar “ necessity ” for this ax- 
iom as compared with others. I have coiTeeted the expressions which led him into that mis-» 
apprehension of m3' meaning. 
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let us suppose it (with Mr. Spencer) to be the inconceivableness of its re- 
verse. 

Let us now add a second step to the argument : we require, what ? An- 
other assumption? No: the same assumption a second time; and so on 
to a third, and a fourth. I confess I do not see how, on Mr. Spencer’s own 
principles, the repetition of the assumption at all weakens the force of the 
argument. If it were necessary the second time to assume some other ax- 
iom, the argument would no doubt be weakened, since it would be necessary 
to its validity that both axioms should be true, and it might happen that 
one was true and not the other : making two chances of error instead of 
one. But since it is the same axiom, if it is true once it is true every 
time ; and if the argument, being of a hundred links, assumed the axiom a 
hundred times, these hundred assumptions would make* but one chance of 
error among them all. It is satisfactory that we are not obliged to sup- 
pose the deductions of pure mathematics to be among the most uncertain 
of argumentative processes, which on Mr. Spencer’s theory they could 
hardly fail to be, since they are the longest. But the number of steps in 
an argument does not subtract from its reliableness, if no new of 

an uncertain character, are taken up by the way.* 

To speak next of the premises. Our assurance of their truth, whether 
they be generalities or individual facts, is grounded, in Mr. Spencer’s opin- 
ion, on the inconceivableness of their being false. It is necessary to advert 
to a double meaning of the word inconceivable, which Mr. Spencer is aware 


* Mr. Spencer, in recently returning to the subject (Principles of Psychology, new edition, 
chap. xii. ; “ The Test of lielative Validity”), makes two answers to the preceding remarks. 
One is : 

“Were an argument formed by repeating the same proposition over and over again, it 
would be true that any intrinsic fallibility of the postulate would not make the conclusion 
more untrustworthy than tlie first step. But an argument consists of unlike propositions. 
Now, since Mr. Mill’s criticism on the Universal Postulate is that in some cases, which lie 
names, it has proved to be an untrustworthy test ; it follows that in any argument consisting 
of heterogeneous propositions, there is a risk, increasing as the number of propositions in- 
creases,' that sonie one of them belongs to this class of cases, and is wrongly accepted because 
of the inconceivableness of its negation.” 

No doubt ; but this supposes new premises to be taken in. The point we are discussing is 
fallibility not of the premises, but of the reasoning, as distinguished from the premises. 
Now the vmidity of the reasoning depends always upon the same axiom, repeated (in thought) 

over and over again, viz,, that whatever has a mark, has what it is a mark of. Even, 
theren^e, on the assumption that this axiom r^ts ultimately on the Universal Postulate, and 
that, the Postulate not being wholly trustworthy, the axiom may be one of the cases of its 
failure ; all the risk there is of this is incurred at the very first step of the reasoning, and is 
not added to, however long may be the series of subsequent steps. 

I am here arguing, of coarse, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view. Prom my own the case is 
still clearer; for, m my view, the truth that whatever has a mark has what it is a mark of, is 
wholly trustworthy, and derives none of its evidence from so veiy untrustworthy a test as tlie 
inconceivability of the negative. 

Mr. Spencer s second answer is valid up to a certain point ; it is, that every prolongation of 
tfie process involves additional chances of casual error, from carelessness in the reasoning 
operation. Ihis is an important consideration in the private speculations of an individual 
reasoner; and even with respect to mankind at large, it must be admitted that, though mere 
oversights in the syllogistic process, like errors of addition in an account, are special to the 
mamdual, and seldbm escape detection, confusion of thought produced (for example) bv am- 
biguous teiins has led whole nations or ages to accept fallacious reasoning as valid. But this 
W tact points to causes of error so much more dangerous than the mere length of the pi*oc- 
quite ^ vitiate the doctrine that the “ test of the relative validities of conflicting con- 
* ^utnber of times the fundamental postulate is involved. On the contraiy, the 

reasoning are longest, and the assumption, therefore, oftenest 
^^ich are best fortified against the reaUy formidahle causes of 
laiiacy; fasim t^ e^mple already given of mathematics. 
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of, and would sincerely disclaim founding an argument upon, but from 
which his case derives no little advantage notwithstanding. By inconceiv- 
ableness is sometimes meant, inability to form or get rid of an idea • some- 
times, inability to form or get rid of a belief. The former meaning is the 
most conformable to the analogy of language; for a conception always 
means an idea, and never a belief. The wrong meaning of “ inconceivable” 
IS, how’^ever, fully as frequent in philosophical discussion as the right mean- 
ing, and the intuitive school of metaphysicians could not well do without 
mthei . To illustrate the difference, we will take two contrasted examples. 
The early physical speculators considered antipodes incredible, because in- 
conceivable, But antipodes were not inconceivable in the primitive sense 
of the word. An idea of them could be formed without difficulty: they 
could be completely pictured to the mental eye. What was difficult, and, 
as it then seemed, impossible, was to apprehend them as believable. The 
idea could be put together, of men sticking on by their feet to the under 
side of the earth ; but the belief would follow, that they must fall off. An- 
tipodes were not unimaginable, but they were unbelievable. 

On the other hand, when I endeavor to conceive an end to extension, the 
two ideas refuse to come together. When I attempt to form a conception 
of the last point of space, I can not help figuring to myself a vast space 
beyond that last point. The combination is, under the conditions of our 
experience, unimaginable. This double meaning of inconceivable it is very 
important to bear in mind, for the argument from inconceivableness almost 
always turns on the alternate substitution of each of those meanings for 
the other. 

In which of these two senses does Mr. Spencer employ the term, when 
he^ makes it a test of the truth of a proposition that its negation is incon- 
ceivable ? Until Mr. Spencer expressly stated the contrary, I inferred from 
the course of .his argument, that he meant unbelievable. He has, however, 
in a paper published in the fifth number of the Fortnightly Meview^ dis- 
claimed this meaning, and declared that by an inconceivable proposition 
he means, now and always, one of which the terms can not, by any effort, 
be brought before consciousness in that relation which the proposition as- 
serts between them — a proposition of which the subject and predicate offer 
an insurmountable resistance to union in thought.” We now, therefore, 
know positively that Mr. Spencer always endeavors to use the word incon- 
ceivable in this, its proper, sense : but it may yet be questioned whether 
his endeavor is always successful ; whether the other, and popular use of 
the word, does not sometimes creep in with its associations, and prevent 
him from maintaining a clear separation between the two. When,. for 
example, he says, that when I feel cold, I can not conceive that I am not 
feeling cold, this expression can not be translated into “I can not con- 
ceive myself not feeling cold,” for it is evident that I can: the word 
conceive, therefore, is here used to express the recognition of a matter of 
fact — the perception of truth or falsehood; which I apprehend to be ex- 
actly the meaning of an act of belief, as distinguished from simple con- 
ception. Again, Mr. Spencer calls the attempt to conceive something 
which is inconceivable an abortive effort to cause the non-existence,” 
not of a conception or mental representation, but of a belief. There is 
need, therefore, to revise a considerable part of Mr. Spencer’s language, if 
it is to be kept alwnys consistent with his definition of inconceivability. 
But in truth the point is of little importance ; since inconceivability, in 
Mr. Spencer’s theory, is only a test of truth, inasmuch as it is a test of 
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believability. The inconceivableness of a supposition is the extreme case 
of its unbelievability. This is the very foundation of Mr. Spencer’s doc- 
trine. The invariability of the belief is with him the real guarantee. 
The attempt to conceive the negative is made in order to test the inevita- 
bleness of the belief. It should be called, an attempt to believe the nega- 
tive. When Mr. Spencer says that while looking at the sun a man can not 
conceive that he is looking into darkness, he should have said that a man 
can not believe that he is doing so. For it is surely possible, in broad day- 
light, to imagine one’s self looking into darkness.* As Mr. Spencer him- 
self says, speaking of the belief of our own existence, “ Tliat ho might not 
exist, he can conceive well enough ; but that he does not exist, he finds it 
impossible to conceive,” L 6., to believe. So that the statement resolves it- 
self into this : That I exist, and that I have sensations, I believe, because I 
can not believe otherwise. And in this case every one will admit that the 
impossibility is real. Any one’s present sensations, or other states of sub- 
jective consciousness, that one person inevitably believes. They are facts 
known se: it is impossible to ascend beyond them. Their negative is 
really unbelievable, and therefore there is never any question about believ- 
ing it. Mr. Spencer’s theory is not needed for these truths. 

But according to Mr. Spencer there are other beliefs, relating to other 
things than our own subjective feelings, for which we have the same guar- 
antee — which are, in a similar manner, invariable and necessary. With re- 
gard to these other beliefs, they can not be necessary, since they do not al- 
ways exist. There have been, and are, many persons who do not believe 
the reality of an external world, still less the reality of extension and figure 
as the forms of that external -world ; who do not believe that space and time 
have an existence independent of the mind — nor any other of Mr. Spencer’s 
objective intuitions. The negations of these alleged invariable beliefs are 
not unbelievable, for they are believed. It may be maintained, without ob- 
vious error, that we can not imagine tangible objects as more states of our 
own and other people’s consciousness; that the perception of them irresist- 
ibly suggests to us the idea of something external to ourselves : and I am 
not in a condition to say that this is not the fact (though I do not think 
any one is entitled to affirm it of any person besides himself). But many 
thinkers have believed, whether they could conceive it or not, that what wo 
represent to ourselves as material objects, are mere modifications of con- 
sciousness; complex feelings of touch and of muscular action. Mr. Spencer 
may think the inference correct from the unimaginable to the unboliovable, 
because he holds that belief itself is but the persistence of an idea, and tliat 
what we can succeed in imagining we can not at the moment help appre- 
hending as believable. But of what consequence is it what we apprehend 
at the moment, if the moment is in contradiction to the permanent state of 
our mind ? A person who has been frightened when an infant by stories 
of ghosts, though he disbelieves them in after years (and perhaps never be- 
lieved them), may be unable all his life to be in a dark place, in ciroum- 
sUnces stimulating to the imagination, without mental discomposure. The 
idea of ghosts, with all its attendant terrors, is irresistibly called up in his 
mmd by the outward circumstances. Mr. Spencer may say, that while he 

a distinction between conceiving myself looking into darkness, and 
am then and mere looking into darkness. To me it seems that this change 
to the form 1 am^ just marks the ti’ansition from conception to belief, and 
to (^nceiye that I am^ or “that any thing is not consistent with using 
ia its rigorous sense, 


♦ b|r. Spencer i 
coijiceiTing that I < 
of ‘the expression, 

that fe phrase “ 
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is under the influence of this teri-or he does not disbelieve in ghosts but 
has a temporary and uncontrollable belief in them. Be it so ; but allowing 
It to be so, which would it be truest to say of this man on the whole— that 
he believes in ghosts, or that he does not believe in them ? Assuredly that 
he does not believe iii them. The ease is similar with those who disbelieve 
a material world. Though they can not get rid of the idea; though while 
looking at a solid object they can not help having the conception, and there- 
fore, according to Mr. Spencer’s metaphysics, the momentary belief, of its 
externality ; even at that moment they would sincerely deny holding that 
belief : and it would be incorrect to call them other than disbelievers of the 
doctrine. The belief therefore is not invariable ; and the test of inconceiv- 
ableness fails in the only cases to which there could ever be any occasion to 
apply it. 

That a thing* ma}’' be perfectly believable, and yet may not have become 
conceivable, and that we may habitually believe one side of an alternative, 
and conceive only in the other, is familiarly exemplified in the state of mind 
of educated persons respecting sunrise and sunset. All educated persons 
either know by investigation, or believe on the authority of science, that 
it is the earth and not the sun which moves: but there are probably few 
who habitually conceive the phenomenon otherwise than as the ascent or 
descent of the sun. Assuredly no one can do so without a prolonged trial ; 
and it is probably not easier now than in the first generation after Coper- 
nicus. Mr. Spencer does not say, In looking at sunrise it is impossible 
not to conceive that it is the sun which moves, therefore this is what every 
body believes, and we have all the evidence for it that we can have for any 
truth.” Yet this would be an exact parallel to his doctrine about the belief 
in matter. 

The existence of matter, and other Noumena, as distinguished from the 
phenomenal world, remains a question of argument, as it was before ; and 
the very general, but neither necessary nor universal, belief in them, stands 
as a psychological phenomenon to be explained, either on the hypothesis of 
its truth, or on some other. The belief is not a conclusive proof of its own 
truth, unless there are no such things as idola triMs; but being a fact, it 
calls on antagonists to show, from what except the real existence of the 
thing believed, so general and apparently spontaneous a belief can have 
originated. And its opponents have never hesitated to accept this chal- 
lenge.* The amount of their success in meeting it will probably deter- 
mine the ultimate verdict of philosophers on the question. 

§ 4, In the revision, or rather reconstruction, of his Principles of Psy- 
chology,” as one of the stages or platforms in the imposing structure of 
his System of Philosophy, Mr. Spencer has resumed what he justly termsf 
the ‘‘ amicable controversy that has been long pending between us ;” ex- 
pressing at the same time a regret, which I cordially share, that “ this 
lengthened exposition of a single point of difference, unaccompanied by 
an exposition of the numerous points of concurrence, unavoidably produces 
an appearance of dissent very far greater than that which exists.” I be- 
lieve, with Mr. Spencer, that the difference between us, if measured by our 
conclusions, is “superficial rather than substantial and the value ! attach 
to so great an amount of agreement, in the field of analytic psychology, 

■* I have myself accepted the contest, and fought it out on this hattle-ground, in the eleventh 
chapter of An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 

f Chap. ad. 
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with a thinker of his force and depth, is such as I can hardly overstate. 
But I also agree with him that the difference which exists in our premises 
is one of “ profound importance, philosophically considered and not to 
be dismissed while any part of the case of either of ns has not been fully 
e.vamined and discussed. 

In his present statement of the Universal Postulate, Mr. Spencer has ex- 
changed his former expression, “ beliefs which invariably exist,” for the 
following: “cognitions of which the predicates invariably exist along with 
their subjects.” And he s.ays that “an abortive effort to conceive the ne- 
gation of a proposition, shows that the cognition expressed is one of which 
the predicate invariably exists along with its subject ; and the discovery 
that the predicate invariably exists along with its subject, is the discovery 
that this cognition is one we are compelled to accept.” Both these prem- 
ises of Mr. Spencer’s syllogism I am able to assent to, but in different senses 
of the middle term. If the invariable existence of the predicate alonw 
with its subject, is to be understood in the most obvions meaning, as an 
emstenee in_ actual Nature, or in other words, in our objective, or sensa- 
tional, experience, I of course admit that this, once ascertained, compels us 
to accept the proposition : but then I do not admit that the failure of an at- 
tempt to conceive the neg.ative, proves the predicate to be always co-exist- 
ent with the subject in actual Nature. If, on the other hand (which I believe 
to be Mr. Spencer’s meaning) the invariable existence of the predicate along 
with the subject is to be understood only of our conceptive faculty, i. e. 
that the^ one is inseparable from the other in our thoughts ; then, indeed* 
the inability to separate the two ideas proves their inseparable conjunc- 
tion, here and now, in the mind which has failed in the attempt; but this 
inseparability in thought does not prove a corresponding inseparability in 
fact ; nor even in the thoughts of other people, or of the same person in a 
possible future. 


« name lo yieiu untrue results, either from in- 
capacity or from carelessness in those who use it,” but because the propo- 

w nn'r complex propositions, not to be established by’ a 

test applicable to propositions no further decomposable.” « A test Jemti- 
mately applicable to a simple proposition, the subject and predicate of which 

tioV'theTubiPcr^^”^’°‘^*!i" applied to a complex proposi- 

tion, the subject and predicate of which are indirectly related through the 

sam propositions implied.” « That things which arc equal to the 

vw another, is a fact which can be known by di- 

leot comparison of actual or ideal relations But that the sonaro of 

right-angled triangle equals the sum of tho^squares 
sides, can not be known immediately by comparison of 
consciousness : here the truth can be reached only mediately 

ies^s^o/cert'am respecting the likenesses or unli£ 

V J ^ f: Moreover, even when the proposition admits 
AtohoflboThi consciousness, people often neglect to do it. 

^ "P of figures, will say “ 36 and 9 are 46 ” 

S consciousness gives when 36 

^ ^ is not done. ^And not onlv 

thinkers, do not always « distinctly translate into 
tneii equivalent; states of consciousness the words they use.” 
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It is but just to give Mr. Spencer’s doctrine the benefit of the limitation 
he claims — viz., that it is only applicable to propositions which are assented 
to on simple inspection, without any intervening media of proof. But this 
limitation does not .exclude some of the most marked instances of proposi- 
tions now known to be false or gi-oundless, but whose negative was once 
found inconceivable : such as, that in sunrise and sunset it is the sun which 
moves ; that gravitation may exist without an intervening medium ; and 
even the case of antipodes. The distinction drawn by Mr. Spencer is real; 
but, in the case of the propositions classed by him as complex, conscious- 
ness, until the media of proof are supplied, gives no verdict at all: it nei- 
ther declares the equality of the square of the hypothenuse with the sum 
of the squares of the sides to be inconceivable, nor their inequality to be 
inconceivable. But in all the three cases which I have just cited, the in- 
conceivability seems to be apprehended directly ; no train of argument was 
needed, as in the case of the square of the hypothenuse, to obtain the ver- 
dict of consciousness on the point. Neither is any of the three a case like 
that of the school-boy’s mistake, in which the mind was never really brought 
into contact with the pi'oposition. They are cases in which one of two op- 
posite predicates, mero adspectu^ seemed to be incompatible with the sub- 
ject, and the other, therefore, to be proved always to exist with it.* 

As now limited by Mr. Spencer, the ultimate cognitions fit to be submit- 
ted to his test are only those of so universal and elementary a character as 
to be represented in the eaidiest and most unvarying experience, or appar- 
ent experience, of all mankind. In such cases the inconceivability of the 
negative, if real, is accounted for by the experience: and why (I have ask- 
ed) should the truth be tested by the inconceivability, when we can go fur- 
ther back for proof-— namely, to the experience itself? To this Mr. Spen- 
cer answ’ers, that the experiences can not be all recalled to mind, and if re- 
called, would be of unmanageable multitude. To test a proposition by ex- 
perience seems to him to mean that before accepting as certain the prop- 
osition that any rectilineal figure must have as many angles as it has sides,” 
I have “ to think of every triangle, square, pentagon, hexagon, etc., which I 
have ever seen, and to verify the asserted relation in each case.” I can 
only say, with surprise, that I do not understand this to be the meaning of 
an appeal to experience. It is enough to know that one has been seeing 
the fact all one’s life, and has never remarked any instance to the contrary, 
and that other people, with every opportunity of observation, unanimously 
declare the same thing. It is true, even this experience may he insufficient, 
and so it might be even if I could recall to mind every instance of it ; but 

* In one of the three cases, Mr. Spencer, to my no small surprise, thinks that the belief of 
mankind ‘‘can not he rightly said to have undergone” the change I allege. Mr. Spencer 
himself still thinks we are unable to conceive gravitation acting thi’ough empty space. “If 
an astronomer avowed that he could conceive gravitative force as exercised through space ab- 
solutely void, my private opinion would be that he mistook the nature of conception- Con- 
ception implies representation. Here the elements of the representation are the two bodies 
and an agency by which either affects the other. To conceive this agency is to represent it 
in some terms derived from our experiences — that is, from our sensations. As this agency 
gives us no sensations, we are obliged (if we try to conceive it) to use syml^ls ide^ized from 
our sensations — imponderable units forming a medium.” 

If Mr. Spencer means that the action of gi*avitation gives us no sensations, the assertion is 
one than which I have not seen, in the writings of philosophers, many more startling. What 
other sensation do we need than the sensation of one body moving toward another? “The 
elements of the representation” are not two bodies and an “agency,” but two bodies and an 
effect ; viz., the fact of their approaching one another. If we are able to conceive a vacuum, 
is there any difficulty in conceiving a body falling to the earth through it? 
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its insufficiency, instead of being brought to light, is disguised, if instead of 
sifting the experience itself, I appeal to a test which boars no relation to 
the sufficiency of the experience, but, at the most, only to its familiarity. 
These remarks do not lose their force even if we believe, with Mr. Spencer, 
that mental tendencies originally derived from exjperience impress them- 
selves permanently on the cerebral structure and are transmitted by inher- 
itance, so that modes of thinking which are acquired by the race "become 
innate and a idHoti in the individual, thus representing, in Mr. Spencer’s 
opinion, the experience of liis progenitors, in addition to his own. All that 
would follow from this is, that a conviction might be really innate, i. e,, prior 
to individual experience, and yet not be true, since the inherited tendency 
to accept it may have been originally the result of other causes than its 
truth. 

Mr. Spencer would have a much stronger case, if he could really show 
that the evidence of Reasoning rests on the Postulate, or, in other words, 
that we believe that a conclusion follows from premises only because we 
can not conceive it not to follow. But this statement seems to me to be 
of the same kind as one I have previously commented on, viz., that I believe 
I see light, because I can not, while the sensation remains, conceive that I 
am looking into darkness. Both these statements seem to me incompatible 
with the meaning (as very rightly limited by Mr. Spencer) of the verb to 
conceive. To say that when I apprehend that A is B and that B is C, I 
can not conceive that A is not C, is to my mind merely to say that I am 
compelled to believe that A is C. If to conceive be taken in its proper 
meaning, viz., to form a mental representation, I may be able to conceive A 
as not being C. ^ After assenting, with full understanding, to the Coperni- 
cati proof that it is the earth and not the sun that moves, I not only can 
conceive, or represent to myself, sunset as a motion of the sun, but almost 
every one finds this conception of sunset easier to form, than that which 
they nevertheless know to be the true one. 

§ 5.^ Sir William Hamilton holds as I do, that inconceivability is no criteri- 
on of impossibility. “ There is no ground for inferring a certain fact to be 
impossible, merely from our inability to conceive its possibility.” “ Things 
there are which may^ nay must, be true, of which the understanding "is 
wholly unable to construe to itself the possibility.”* Sir William Hamil- 
ton is, however, a firm believer in the a pTiori character of many axioms, 
and of the sciences deduced from them; and is so far from considerin<^ 
those axioms to rest on the evidence of experience, that he declares certain 
of them to be true even of Noumena — of the Unconditioned — of which it 
IS one of the principal aims of his philosophy to prove that the nature of 
our faculties debars us from having any knowledge. The axioms to which 
he attributes this exceptional emancipation from the limits which confine 
all our other possibilities of knowledge ; the chinks through which, as he 
lepTOents, one ray of light finds its way to us from behind the curtain 

which veils from us tlie mysterious world of Things in themselves are 

two principles, which he terms, after the school-men, the Principle of 
Contradiction, and the Principle of Excluded Middle : the first, that two 
contradictory propositions can not both be true ; the second, that they can 
bo false. Armed with these logical weapons, wo may boldly, face 
in themselves, and tender to them the double alternative, sure that 

* Discussions, etc., 2d ed., p. 624. 
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they must absolutely elect one or the other side, though we may be forever 
precluded from discovering which. To take his favorite example, we can 
not conceive the infinite divisibility of matter, and we can not conceive a 
minimum, or end to divisibility : yet one or the other must be true. 

As I have hitherto said nothing of the two axioms in question, those of 
Contradiction and of Excluded Middle, it is not unseasonable to consider 
them here. The former asserts that an affirmative proposition and the cor- 
responding negative proposition can not both be true; which has generally 
been held to be intuitively evident. Sir William Hamilton and the Ger- 
mans consider it to be the statement in words of a form or law of our 
thinking faculty. Other philosophers, not less deserving of consideration, 
deem it to be an identical proposition ; an assertion involved in the mean- 
ing of terms ; a mode of defining NTegation, and the word Not. 

I am able to go one step with these last. An affirmative assertion and 
Its negative are not two independent assertions, connected with each other 
only as mutually incompatible. ^ That if the negative be true, tlie affirmative 
must be false, really is a mere identical proposition 5 for the negative j^rop- 
osition asserts nothing but the falsity of the affirmative, and has no other 
sense or meaning whatever. The Principium Contradictionis should there- 
fore put off the ambitious phraseology which gives it the air of a funda- 
mental antithesis pervading nature, and should be enunciated in the simpler 
form, that the same proposition can not at the same time be false and true. 
Hut I can go no further with the Nominalists^ for I can not look upon this 
last as a merely verbal proposition. I consider it to be, like other axioms, 
one of our first and most familiar generalizations from experience. The 
original foundation of it I take to be, that Belief and Disbelief are two dif- 
ferent mental states, excluding one anothei'. This we know by the simplest 
observ'ation of our own minds. And if we carry our observation outward, 
we also find, that light and darkness, sound and silence, motion and quies- 
cence, equality and inequality, preceding and following, succession and si- 
multaneousness, any positive iffienomenon whatever and its negative, are 
distinct phenomena, pointedly contrasted, and the one always absent where 
the other is present. I consider the maxim in question to be a generaliza- 
tion from all these facts. 

^ In like manner as the Principle of Contradiction (that one of two contra- 
dictories must be false) means that an assertion can not be hoili true and 
false, so the Principle of Excluded Middle, or that one of two contradic- 
tories must be true, means that an assertion must be either true or false : 
either the affirmative is true, or otherwise the negative is true, which means 
that the affirmative is false, I can not help thinking this principle a sur- 
prising specimen of a so-called necessity of Thought, since it is not even 
true, unless with a large qualification. A proposition must be either true 
or provided that the predicate be one which can in any intelligible 
sense be attributed to the subject; (and as this is always assumed to be the 
case in treatises on logic, the axiom is always laid down there as of absolute 
truth). Abracadabra is a second intention” is neither true nor false. Be- 
tween the true and the false there is a third possibility, the Unmeaning: 
and this alternative is fatal to Sir William Hamilton’s extension of the maX' 
im to Noumena. That Matter must either have a minimum of divisibility 
or be infinitely divisible, is more than we can ever know. For in the first 
place. Matter, in any other than the phenomenal sense of the tei'm, may not 
exist : and it will scarcely be said that a nonentity must be either infinite- 
ly or finitely divisible. In the second place, though matter, considered as 
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the occult cause of our sensations, do really exist, yet what we call divisi- 
bility may be an attribute only of our sensations of sight and touch, and 
not of their uncognizable cause. Divisibility may not be predicable at all, 
in any intelligible sense, of Things in themselves, nor therefore of Matter 
in itself ; and the assumed necessity of being either infinitely or finitely di- 
visible, may be an inapplicable alternative. 

On this question I am happy to have the full concurrence of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, from whose paper in the Fortnightly Eeview I extract the follow- 
ing passage. The germ of an idea identical with that o4 Mr. Spencer may 
be found in the present chapter, on a preceding page ; but in Mr. Spencer 
it is not an undeveloped thought, but a philosophical theory. 

“ When remembering a certain thing as in a certain place, the place and 
the thing are mentally represented together ; while to think of the non-ex- 
istence of the thing in that place implies a consciousness in which the place 
is represented, but not the thing. Similarly, if instead of thinking of an 
object as colorless, we think of its having color, the change consists in the 
addition to the concept of an element that was before absent from it — the 
object can not be thought of first as red and then as not red, without one 
component of the thought being totally expelled from the mind by another. 
The law of the Excluded Middle, then, is simply a generalization of the uni- 
versal experience that some mental states are directly destructive of other 
states. It formulates a certain absolutely constant law, that the appearance 
of any positive mode of consciousness can not occur without excluding a 
correlative negative mode ; and that the negative mode can notbccur with- 
out cxeluding the correlative positive mode : the antithesis of positive and 
negative being, indeed, merely an expression of this experience. Hence it 
follows that if consciousness is not in one of the two modes it must bo in 
the other.”* 

I must here close this supplementary chapter, and with it the Second 
Book. The theory of Induction, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term, will form the subject of the Third. 


T» * hj 16 ) identifies the Principle of Contradiction with his Law of 

Kemtivity, VIZ., that every thing that can be thought of, cveiy affirmation that can be made, 
has an o^osite or counter notion or affirmation;” a proposition which is one of the Kenornl 
results of whole body of human experience. Por further considerations respecting the 
axioms of C^adictm and Excluded Middle, see the twenty-first chapter of An JSxa^na- 
tion of Sir William Hamlton's PhilosopJit/, ^ ^ ^ 
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OF INDUCTION. 


According to the doctrine now stated, the highest, or rather the only proper object of 
physics, is to ascertain those established conjunctions of successive events, which constitute 
^ u* universe ; to record the phenomena which it exhibits to our observations, or 

whmh it discloses to our experiments j and to refer these phenomena to their general laws.” 
— D. Stewart, £lements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii., chap, iv., sect. 1. 

“In such cases the inductive and deductive methods of inquiry may be said to go hand m 
hand, the one verifying the conclusions deduced by tbe other ; and the combination of experi- 
•ment and theoiy, which may thus be brought to bear in such cases, forms an engine of dis- 
coveiy infinitely more powerful than either taken separately. This state of any department 
of science is perhaps of all others the most interesting, and that which promises the most to 
research. ”~SiR J. Herschel, Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 


CHAPTER I 

PRELIMIKAET OBSEKYATIONS ON INDUCTION IN GENBEAL. 

§ 1. The portion of tbe present inquiry upon which we are now about 
to 'enter, may be considered as tbe principal, both ^ from its surpassing in 
intricacy all the other branches, and because it relates to a process which 
has been shown in the preceding Book to be that in which the investiga- 
tion of nature essentially consists. We have found that all Inference, con- 
sequently all Proof, and all discovery of truths not self-evident, consists of 
inductions, and the interpretation of inductions : that all our knowledge, 
not intuitive, comes to us exclusively from that source. What Induction 
is, therefore, and what conditions render it legitimate, can not hut be deem- 
ed the main question of the science of logic — ^the question which includes 
all others. It is, however, one which professed writers on logic have al- 
most entirely passedi over. The generalities of the subject have not been 
altogether neglected by metaphysicians j but, for want of sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the processes by which science has actually succeeded in 
establishing general truths, their analysis of the inductive operation, even 
when unexceptionable as to correctness, has not been specific enough to be 
made the foundation of practical rules, which might be for induction itself 
what the rules of the syllogism are for the interpretation of induction : 
while those by whom physical science has been earned to its present state 
of improvement — and who, to arrive at a complete theory of the process, 
needed only to generalize, and adapt to all varieties of problems, the meth- 
ods which they themselves employed in their habitual pursuits — never un- 
til very lately made any serious attempt to philosophize on the subject, nor 
regarded the mode in which they arrived at their conclusions as deserving 
of study, independently of the conclusions themselves. ^ 
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§ 2. For the purposes of the present inquiry, Induction may be defined, 
the operation of discovering and proving general propositions. It is true 
that (as already shown) the process of indirectly ascertaining individual 
facts, is as truly inductive as that by w^hich we establish general truths. 
But it is not a different kind of induction; it is a form of the very same 
process': since, on the one hand, generals are but collections of particulars, 
definite in kind but indefinite in number; and on the other hand, whenever 
the evidence which we derive from observation of known cases justifies us 
in drawing an inference respecting even one unknown case, we should on 
the same evidence be justified in drawing a similar inference with respect 
to a whole class of cases. The inference either does not hold at all, or it 
holds in all cases of a certain description ; in all cases which, in certain de- 
finable respects, resemble those we have observed. 

If these remarks are just; if the principles and rules of inference are the 
same whether w^e infer general propositions or individual facts ; it follows 
that a complete logic of the sciences would be also a complete logic of prac- 
tical business and common life. Since there is no case of legitimate infer- 
ence from experience, in which the comilusion may not legitimately be a 
general proposition ; an analysis of the process by which general truths are 
arrived at, is virtually an analysis of all induction whatever. Whether we' 
are inquiring into a scientific principle or into an individual fact, and wheth- 
er we proceed by experiment or by ratiocination, every step in the train of 
inferences is essentially inductive, and the legitimacy'of the induction de- 
pends in both cases on the same conditions.. 

True it is that in the case of the practical inquirer, who is endeavoring 
to ascertain facts not for the purposes of science but tor those of business, 
such, for instance, as the advocate or the judge, the chief difficialty is one in 
which the principles of induction will afford him no assistance. It lies not 
in making his inductions, but in the selection of them ; in clioosing fi'orn 
among all general propositions ascertained to be true, those which furnish 
marks by which he may trace whether the given subject possesses or hot 
the predicate in question. In arguing a doubtful question of fact before 
a jury, the general propositions or principles to which the advocate ap- 
peals are mostly, in themselves, sufiSciently trite, and assented to as soon as 
stated : his skill lies in bringing his case under those propositions or princi- 
ples ; in calling to mind such of the known or received maxims of probabil- 
ity as admit of application to the case in hand, and selecting from among 
them those best adapted to his object. Success is here dependent on nat- 
ural or acquired sagacity, aided by knowledge of the particular subject, and 
of subjects allied with it, ^ Invention, though it can be cultivated, can not 
be reduced to rule ; there is no science which will enable a man to bethink 
himself of that which will suit his purpose. 

But when he has thought of something, science can tell him whether 
that which he has thought of will suit his purpose or not. The inquirer 
or arguer must be guided by his owm knowledge and sagacity in the choice 
inductions out of which he will construct his argument. But the 
tandity of the argument when constructed, depends on principles, and must 
be tned by tests which are the same for all descriptions of inquiries 
whether the result be to give A an estate, or to enrich science with a new 

case and in the other, the senses, or testiiqpibny, 
individual facts; the rules of the syllogism -^i^hter- 
imm wetherithosB facts being supposed correct, the case reaUyfafis with- 
in the' forwto of the different inductions under which it hsts feeen sucoes- 
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sively brought; and finally, the legitimacy of the inductions themselves 
must be decided by other rules, and these it is now our purpose to investi- 
gate. ^ If this third part of the operation be, in many of the questions of 
practical life, not the most, but the least arduous portion of it, we have 
seen that this is also the case in some great departments of the field of sci- 
ence; in all those which are principally deductive, and most of all in math- 
ematics ; where the inductions themselves are few in number, and so obvi- 
ous and elementary that they seem to stand in no need of the evidence of 
experience, while to combine them so as to prov^e a given theorem or solve 
a problem, may call^ for the utmost powers of invention and contriv^ance 
with which our species is gifted. 

If the identity of the logical processes which prove particular facts and 
those which establish general scientific truths, required any additional con- 
firmation, it would be sufficient to consider that in many branches of sci- 
ence, single facts have to be proved, as well as principles ; facts as com- 
pletely individual as any that are debated in a court of justice; but which 
are proved in the same manner as the other truths of the science, and with- 
out disturbing in any degree the homogeneity of its method. A remark- 
able example of this is afforded by astronomy. The individual facts on 
which that science grounds its most important deductions, such facts as 
the magnitudes of the bodies of the solar system, their distances from one 
another, the figure of the earth, and its rotation, are scarcely aiiv of them 
accessible to our means of direct observation : they are proved indirectly, 
by the aid of inductions founded on other facts which we can more easily 
reach. For example, the distance of the moon from the earth w’as detei*- 
mined by a very circuitous process.^ The share whicli direct observation 
had in the work consisted in ascertaining, at one and the same instant, the 
zenith distances of the moon, as seen from two points very remote from 
one another on the earth’s surface. The ascertainment of these angular 
distances ascertained their supplements; and since the angle at the earth’s 
centre subtended by the distance between the two places of observation 
was deducible by spherical trigonometry from the latitude and longi- 
tude of those places, the angle at the moon subtended by the same line 
became the fourth angle -of a quadrilateral of which the other three 
angles were known. The four angles being thus ascertained, and two 
sides of the quadrilateral being radii of the earth; the two remaining 
sides and the diagonal, or, in other words, the moon’s distance from the 
two places of observation and from the centre of the earth, could be as- 
certained, at least in terms of the earth’s radius, from elementaiy theo- 
rems of geometry. At each step in this demonstration a new induction 
is taken in, represented in the aggregate of its results by a general propo- 
sition. 

iNTot only is the process by which an individual astronomical fact w'as 
thus ascertained, exactly similar to those by which the same science estab- 
lishes its general truths, but also (as we have shown to be the case in all 
legitimate reasoning) a general proposition might have been concluded in- 
stead of a single fact. In strictness, indeed, the result of the reasoning is 
a general proposition ; a theorem respecting the distance, not of the inoon 
in particular, but of any inaccessible object; showing in what relation that 
distance stands to certain other quantities. And although'the moon is al- 
most the only heavenly body the distance of which from the earth can real- 
ly be thus ascertained, this is merely owing to the accidental circumstances 
of the other heavenly bodies, 'svhioh render them incapable of affording such 
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data as the application of tlie theorem requires ; for the theorem itself is 
as true of them as it is of the moon.*^ 

We shall fall into no error, then, if in treating of Induction, we limit our 
attention to the establishment of general propositions. The i)rinciples and 
rules of Induction as directed to this end, are the principles and rules of 
all Induction; and the logic of Science is the universal Logic, applicable to 
all inquiries in which man can engage. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF rN'DUCTIONS IMPKOPERLY SO CAELED. 

§ 1. IraiTCTioisr, then, is__th^operation of the mind, by which we infer 
that Avhat we know to he true in a particular case or cases, will be true in 
all cases which resemble the former in certain assignable respects. In other 
words, Induction is the process by which we conclude that what is true of 
certain individuals of a class is true of the whole class, or that what is true 
at certain times will be true in similar circumstances at all times. 

This definition excludes from the meaning of the term. Induction, various 
logical operations, to which it is not unusual to apply that name. 

Induction, as above defined, is a process of inference ; it proceeds from 
the known to the unknown ; and any- operation involving no inference, any 
process in which what seems the conclusion is no wider than the prernises 
from which it is drawn, does not fall within the meaning of the term. Yet 


* Dr. Whewell thinks it improper to apply the term Induction to any operation not termi- 
nating in the establishment of a general truth. Induction, he says (Philosophy of Discovery^ 
p. 2-t5), “is not the same thing as experience and observation. Induction is experience or 
obseiTation consciously looked at in a general form. Tliis conseionsness and gerioralitv ai’e 
necessary parts of that knowledge which is science.’' And he objects (p, 2-1:1) to the mode in 
which the word Induction is employed in this work, as an undue extension of that term “not 
only to the cases in which the general induction is consciously applied to a particular in- 
stance, but to the cases in which the particular instance is dealt with by means of experience 
in that rude sense in which experience can be asserted of brutes, and 'in which of course we 
can in no way Imagine that the law is possessed or understood as a gener;il proposition.” 
This use of the terra he deems a “ confusion of knowledge with practictd tendencies.” 

r disclaim, as strongly as Dr. Whewell can do, the application of such terms as induction, 
inference, or reasoning, to operations performed by mere instinct, that is, from an animal im- 
pulse, without the exertion of any intelligence. But I perceive no ground for conftning the 
use of those terms to cases in which the inference is drawn in the forms and with the precun- 
nons required by scientific propriety. To the idea of Science, an express recognition and 
.distinct apprehension of general laws as such, is essential : but nine-tenths of the conclusions 
diawn fiom experience in the course of practical life, are drawn without any such recogiirtion ; 
they are direct inferences from known cases, to a case supposed to be similar. I have endeav- 
ored to show that this is not only as legitimate an operation, but substantiallv the same oper- 
ation, as that of ascending from known cases to a general proposition ; excei)t that the latter 
process has one great security for correctness which the former does not possess. In science, 
the interence must necessarily pass through the intennediate stage of a general proposition, 
because bcience wants its conclusions for record, and not for instantaneous use. But the in- 
ferences drawn for the guidance of practical aifairs, by persons who would often be quite in- 
capable of expressing in unexceptionable terms the corresponding genei-alizations, may and 
^equently do exhibit intellectual powers quite equal to any which have ever been displayed 


J14SILH ^ ........... 

10 exclude, nor sahctiorfed W usage, 
tiiw of Keid and Stewart, the principal legislators (as far as -the English 
^langaa^, 1 ^ tp^^ed). of modern metaphysical terminology. 
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in the common books of Logic we find this laid down as the most perfect, 
indeed the only quite pei-fect, form of induction. In those books, every 
process which sets out from a less general and termin<ates in a more gen- 
eral expression-— which admits of being stated in the form, “This and that 
A are B, therefore every A is B” — ^is called an induction, whether any 
thing be really concluded or not : and the induction is asserted not to be 
perfect, unless every single individual of the class A is included in the 
antecedent, or premise : that is, unless what we affirm of the class has 
alref^y been ascertained to be true of every individual in it, so that the 
nominal conclusion is not really a conclusion, but a mere re-assertion of the 
premises. If we were to say. All the planets shine by the sun’s light, from 
observation of each separate planet, or All the Apostles were Jews, because 
this is true of Peter, Paul, John, and every other apostle — these, and such 
as these, would, in the phraseology in question, be called perfect, and the 
only pei-fect, Inductions. This, however, is a totally different kind of in- 
duction from ours ; it is not an inference from facts known to facts un- 
known, but a mere short-hand registration of facts known. The two sim- 
ulated arguments which we have quoted, are not generalizations ; the prop- 
ositions purporting to be conclusions from them, are not really general 
propositions. ^ A general proposition is one in which the predicate is af- 
firmed or denied of an unlimited number of individuals; namely, all, wheth- 
er few or many, existing or capable of existing, which possess the proiDer- 
ties connoted by the subject of the proposition. « All men are mortal ” does 
not mean all now living, but all men past, present, and to come. When the 
signification of the term is limited so as to render it a name not for any 
and every individual falling under a certain general description, but only 
for each of a number of individuals, designated as such, and as it were 
counted off individually, the proposition, though it may be general in its 
language, is no general proposition, but merely that number of singular 
propositions, written in an abridged character. The operation may be verv 
useful, as most forms of abridged notation are; but it is no part of the in- 
vestigation of truth, though often bearing an important part in the prepa- 
i’ation of the materials for that investigation. 

As we may sum up a definite number of singular propositions in one 
proposition, which will be apparently, but not really, general, so we may 
sum up a definite number of general propositions in one proposition, which 
^vill be apparently, but not really, more general. If by a separate induc- 
tion applied to every distinct species of animals, it has been established 
that each possesses a nervous system, and we affirm thereupon that all, an- 
imals have a nervous system ; this looks like a generalization, though as 
the conclusion merely affirms of all what has already been affirmed of each, 
it seems to tell us nothing but what we knew before. A distinction, how- 
ever, must be made. If in concluding that all animals have a nervous sys- 
tem, we mean the same thing and no more as if we had said “ all known 
animals,” the proposition is not general, and t)ie process by which it is ar- 
rived at is not induction. But. if our meaning is that the observations 
made of the various species of animals have discovered to us a law of an- 
imal nature, and that we are in a condition to, say that a nervous system 
will be found even in animals yet undiscovered, this indeed is an induc- 
tion ; but in this case the general proposition contains move than the sum 
of the special propositions from which it is inferred. The distinction is 
still more forcibly brought out when we consider, that if this real general- 
ization be legitimate at all, its legitimacy probably does not requii'e that 
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W8 should have examined without exception every known species. It is 
the number and nature of the instances, and not their being the whole of 
those which happen to be known, that makes them sufficient evidence to 
prove a general law : while the more limited assertion, which stops at all 
known animals, can not be made unless we have . rigorously verified it in 
every species. In like manner (to return to a former example) we might 
have inferred, not that all the planets, but that all planets^ shine by reflect- 
ed light : the former is no induction ; the latter is an induction, and a bad 
one, being disproved by the case of double stars — self-luminous bodies 
which are properly planets, since they revolve round a centre. 

§ 2. There are several processes used in mathematics which require to 
be distinguished from Induction, being not unfrequently called by that 
name, and being so far similar to Induction properly so called, that the 
propositions they lead to are really general propositions. For example, 
wdien have proved with respect to the circle, that a straight line can 
not meet it in more than two points, and when the same thing has been 
successively proved of the ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola, it may 
be laid down as a universal property of the sections of" the cone. The 
distinction drawn in the two previous examples can have no place here, 
there being no difference between all Jciiowyi sections of the cone and all 
sections, since a cone demonstrably can not be intersected by a plane ex- 
cept in one of these four lines. It would be difficult, therefore, to refuse 
to the proposition arrived at, the name of a generalization, since there is 
no room for any generalization beyond it. But there is no induction, be- 
cause thex'e is no inference : the conclusion is a mere summing up of what 
was asserted in the various propositions from which it is drawn. A case 
somewhat, though not altogether, similar, is the proof of a geometrical theo- 
rem by means of a diagram. Whether the diagram be on paper or only 
in the imagination, the demonstration (as formerly observed***) does not 
prove directly the general theorem; it proves only that the conclusion, 
which the theorem asserts generally, is true of the particular triangle or 
circle exhibited in the diagram ; but since we perceive that in the same 
way in which we have proved it of that circle, it might also bo proved of 
any other ciiwle, we gather up into one general expression all the singular 
propositions susceptible of being thus proved, and embody them in a uni- 
versal proposition. Having shown that the three angles of the triangle 
ABC are together equal to two right angles, we conclude that this is true 
of every other triangle, not, because it is true of ABC, but for the same 
reason which proved it to be true of ABC. If this were to be called In- 
duction, an appropriate name for it would be, induction by parity of rea- 
soning. But the term can not properly belong to it; the characteristic 
quality of Induction is wanting, since the truth obtained, though really 
general, is not believed on the evidence of particular instances. We do not 
conclude that all triangles have the property because, some triangles have, 
but from the ulterior demonstrative evidence which was the ground of our 
conviction in the particular instances. 

There are nevertheless, in mathematics, some examples of so-called In- 
duction, in which the conclusion does bear the appearance of a generaliza- 
some of the particular cases included in it, A ^athe- 
when he has calculated a sufficient number of tha af f $117 


Supra, 145. 
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gebraical or arithmetical series to have ascertained what is called the laio 
of the series, does not hesitate to fill up any number of the succeeding terms 
without repeating the calculations. But I apprehend he only does so when 
it is apparent from a priori considerations (which might be exhibited in 
the form of demonstration) that the mode of foi*mation of the subsequent 
terms, each from that which preceded it, must be similar to the formation 
of the terms which have been already calculated. And when the attempt 
has been hazarded without the sanction of such general considerations, there 
are instances on record in which it has led to false results. 

It is said that !N^ewton discovered the binomial theorem by induction; 
by raising a binomial successively to a certain number of powers, and 
comparing those powers with one another until he detected the relation in 
which the algebraic formula of each power stands to the exponent of that 
power, and to the two terms of the binomial. The fact is not improbable: 
but a mathematician like Kewton, who seemed to arrive per saltum at 
princijDles and conclusions that ordinary mathematicians only reached by a 
succession of steps, certainly could not have performed the comparison in 
question without being led by it to the a priori ground of the law; since 
any one who understands sufficiently the nature of multiplication to ven- 
ture upon multiplying several lines of symbols at one operation, can not 
but perceive that in raising a binomial to a power, the co-efficients must 
depend on the laws of permutation and combination : and as soon as this 
is recognized, the theorem is demonstrated. Indeed, when once it was seen 
that the law prevailed in a few of the lo'wer powers, its identity with the 
law of permutation would at once suggest the considerations which prove 
it to obtain universally. Even, therefore, such cases as these, are but ex- 
amples of what I have called Induction by parity of reasoning, that is, not 
really Induction, because not involving inference of a general proposition 
from particular instances. 

§ 3. There remains a third improper use of the term Induction, which it 
is of real importance to clear up, because the theory of Induction has been, 
in^ no ordinary degree, confused by it, and because the confusion is exem- 
plified in the most recent and elaborate treatise on the inductive philosophy 
which exists in our language. The error in question is that of confound- 
ing a mere description, by general terms, of a set of observed phenomena, 
with an induction from them. 

Suppose that a phenomenon consists of parts, and that these parts are 
only capable of being observed separately, and as it were piecemeal. 
When the observations have been made, there is a convenience (amounting 
for many purposes to a necessity) in obtaining a representation of the phe- 
nomenon as a whole, by combining, or as we may say, piecing these de- 
tached fragments together. A navigator sailing in the midst of the ocean 
discovers land :• he can not at first, or by any one observation, determine 
whether it is a continent or an island; but he coasts along it^and after a 
few days finds himself to have sailed completely round it : he then pro- 
nounces it an island. Now there was no particular . time or place of ob- 
servation at which he could perceive that this land wa^ entirely surrounded 
by water: he ascertained the. fact by, a succession’ of partial observations, 
and then selected a general expression which sumtned up in two or three 
words the whole of what he so observed. But is there any thing of the 
nature of an induction in this process?' Bid he infer any thing that had 
not been observed, from something else which had ? Certainly not. He 
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bad observed the whole of what the proposition asserts. That the land in 
question is an island, is not an inference from the partial facts which the 
navigator saw in the course of his circumnavigation ; it is the facts them- 
selves ; it is a summary of those facts ; the description of a complex fact, 
lo which those simpler ones are as the parts of a whole. 

Now there is, I conceive, no difference in kind between this simple op- 
eration, and that by which Kepler ascertained the nature of the planetaiy 
orbits : and Kepler’s operation, all at least that was characteristic in it, was 
not more an inductive act than that of our supposed navigator. 

The object of Kepler was to determine the real path described by each 
of the planets, or let us say by the planet Mars (since it W’as of that body 
that he first established the two of his three laws which did not require a 
comparison of planets). To do this there was no other mode than tliat of 
direct observation : and all which observation could do was to ascertain a 
great number of the successive places of the planet ; or rather, of its ap- 
p«arent places. That the planet occupied successively all tliese positions, or 
at all events, positions which produced the same impressions on the eye, 
and that it passed from one of these to another insensibly, and without any 
apparent breach of continuity ; thus much the senses, with the aid of the 
proper instruments, could ascertain. What Kepler did more than this, was 
to find what sort of a curve these different points would make, supposing 
them to be all joined together. He expressed the whole series of the ob- 
served places of Mars by what Br. Whewell calls the general conception of 
an ellipse. This operation w^as far from being as easy as that of the navi- 
gator who expressed the series of his observations on successive points of 
the coast by the general conception of an island. But it is the very same 
sort of operation; and if the one is not an induction but a description, this 
must also be true of the other. 

The only real induction concerned in the case, consisted in inferring that 
because the observed places of Mars were correctly represented by points 
ill an iniaginary ellipse, therefore* Mars would continue to revolve in that 
same ellipse ; and in concluding (before the gap had been filled up by fur- 
ther observations) that the positions of the planet during the time Avhioh 
intervened between two observations, must have coincided witli the inter- 
mediate points of the curve. For these were facts which had not been di- 
rectly observed. They were inferences from the observations; facts in- 
ferred, as distinguished from facts seen. But these inferences were so far 
from being a part of Kepler’s philosophical operation, that they had been 
drawn long before he was born. Astronomers had long known that the 
planets periodically returned to the same places. When this bad been as- 
certained, there was no induction left for Kepler to make, nor did he make 
any further induction. He merely applied his new conception to the facts 
mterred, as he did to the facts observed. Knowing already that the plan- 
ets continued to move in the same paths ; when he found that an ellipse 
correctly represented the past path, he knew that it would represent the 
luture path. In finding a compendious expression for the one set of facts, 
he round one for the other: but he found the expression only, not the in- 
terence; nor did he (which is the true test of a general truth) add any 
thing to the power of prediction abeady possessed. 

The descriptive operation which enables a number of details to be 
s^fhed up in a single proposition, Dr, Whewell, by an aptly chosen ex- 
pression, has termed the Colligation of Facts, In most of his observations 
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concerning that mental process I fully agree, and would gladly transfer all 
that portion of his book into my own pages. I only think him mistaken 
in setting up this kind of operation, which according to the old and received 
meaning of the term, is not induction at all, as the type of induction gener- 
ally ; and laying down, throughout his work, as principles of induction, the 
principles of mere colligation. 

Dr. Whewell maintains that the general proposition which binds togeth- 
er the particular facts, and makes them, as it were, one fact, is not the mere 
sum of those facts, but something more, since there is introduced a concep- 
tion of the mind, which did not exist in the facts themselves. “ The par- 
ticular facts,” says he,^ arc not merely brought together, but there is a 
new element added to the combination by the very act of thought by which 
they are combined When the Greeks, after long observing the mo- 

tions of the planets, saw that these motions might be rightly considered as 
produced by the motion of one wheel revolving in the inside of another 
wheel, these wheels were creations of their minds, added to the facts which 
they perceived by sense. And even if the wheels were no longer supposed 
to be material, but were reduced to mere geometrical spheres or circles, they 
were not the less products of the mind alone — something additional to the 
facts observed. The same is the case in all other discoveries. The facts 
are known, but they are insulated and unconnected, till the discoverer sup- 
plies from his own store a principle of connection. The pearls are there, 
but they wdll not hang together till some one provides the string.” 

Let me first remark that Dr. Whewell, in this passage, blends together, 
iudiscriminately, examples of both the processes which I am endeavoring 
to distinguish from one another. When the Greeks abandoned the suppo- 
sition that the planetary motions were produced by the revolution of mate- 
rial wheels, and fell back upon the idea of ^^mere geometrical spheres or 
circles,” there was more in this change of opinion than the mere substitu- 
tion of an ideal curve for a physical one. There was the abandonment of 
a theory, and the replacement of it by a mere description. 'No one would 
think of calling the doctrine of material tvheels a mere description. That 
doctrine was an attempt to point out the force by which the planets w^ere 
acted upon, and compelled to move in their orbits. But when, by a great 
step in philosophy, the materiality of the wheels was discarded, and the ge- 
ometrical forms alone retained, the attempt to account for the motions was 
given up, and what was left of the theory was a mere description of the 
orbits. The assertion that the planets were carried round by wheels re- 
volving in the inside of other wheels, gave place to the proposition, that 
they moved in the same lines which would be traced by bodies so carried : 
which svas a mere mode of representing the sum of the observed facts ; as 
Kepler’s was another and a better mode of representing the same observa- 
tions. 

It is true that for these simply descriptive operations, as well as for the 
erroneous inductive one, a conception of the mind was required. The con- 
ception of an ellipse must have presented itself to Kepler’s mind, before he 
could identify the planetary orbits with it. According to Dr. Whewell, 
the conception was something added to the facts. He expresses himself 
as if Kepler had put something into the facts by his mode of conceiving 
them. But Kepler did no such thing. The ellipse was in the facts before 
Kepler recognized it; just as the island was an island before it had been 
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sailed round. Kepler did not put what he had conceived into the facts, 
but scm it in them. A conception implies, and corresponds to, something 
conceived : and though the conception itself is not in the facts, but in our 
mind, yet if it is to convey any knowledge relating to them, it must be a com- 
ception 0/ something which really is in the facts, some property which they 
actually possess, and which they would manifest to our senses, if our senses 
were able to take cognizance of it. If, for instance, the planet left beliind 
it in space a visible track, and if the observer were in a fixed position at 
such a distance from the plane of the orbit as would enable him to see the 
whole of it at once, he would see it to be an ellipse ; and if gifted with ap- 
propriate instruments and powers of locomotion, he could prove it to be 
such by measuring its different dimensions. Nay, further : if the track 
were visible, and he were so placed that he could see all parts of it in suc- 
cession, but not all of them at once, he might be able, by piecing together 
his successive observations, to discover both that it was an ellipse and that 
the planet moved in it. The case would then exactly resemble that of the 
navigator who discovers the land to' be an island by sailing round it. If 
the path was visible, no one I think would dispute that to identify it with 
an ellipse is to describe it: and I can not see why any difference should be 
made by its not being directly an object of sense, when every point in it is 
as exactly ascertained as if it were so. 

Subject to the indispensable condition which has just been stated, I do 
not conceive that the part which conceptions have in the operation of 
studying facts, has ever been overlooked or undervalued. No one ever dis- 
puted that in order to reason about any thing we must have a conception 
of It ; or that when we include a multitude of things under a generd ex- 
pression, there is im2>lied in the expression a conception of something com- 
mon to those things. But it by no means follows that the conception is 
necessardy pre-existent, or constructed by the mind out of its own mate- 
rials. ^ If the facts are rightly classed under the conception, it is because 
there is in the facts themselves something of which the conception is itself 
a copy ; and which if we can not directly perceive, it is because of the lim- 
ited iipwer of our organs, and not because the thing itself is not there. 
The conoe^ior^tself is often obtained by abstraction from the very facts 

is -afterward called in to connect. 
1 his he himself admits, when he observes (which he does on several occn- 
sions), how great a prvice would be rendered to the science of physiology 

establish a precise, tenable, and consistent 
Xnc™ nf “ conception can only be abstracted from the 

f T ±rom the very facts which it is pat in requisition 

from ?? collecting the conception 

nom the veiy phenomena which we are attempting to colligate, we select 

fro^nf'^tr”T^/^°®T been previously collected fy abstraction 

Tu instance of Kepler’s laws, the latter was the 

case. The facts being out of the reach of being observed, in any such 
have enabled the senses to identify directly the path of 
requisite for framing a general description of 
not be collected by abstraction from the observations 

SSs tt’hS® hypothetically, from among the con- 

^ obtained from other portions of its experience, some one 
wfaach would correctly represent the series of the obseiwed facts. It had 
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to frame a supposition respecting the general course of the phenomenon, 
and ask itself, If this be the general description, what will the details be ? 
and then conapare these with the details actually observed. If they acrreed 
the hypothesis would serve for a description of the phenomenon: if not, it 
was necessarily abandoned, and another tried. It is such a case as tliis 
which gives rise to the doctrine that the mind, in framing the descriptions 
adds something of its own which it does not find in the facts. 

Yet it is a fact surely, that the planet does describe an ellipse ; and a fact 
which we could see, if we had adequate visual organs and a suitable posi- 
tion. Not having these advantages, but possessing the conception of an el- 
lipse, or (to express the meaning in less technical language) knowing what 
an ellipse was, Kepler tried whether the observed places of the planet were 
consistent with such a path. He found they were so ; and he, consequent- 
ly, asserted as a fact that the planet moved in an ellipse. But this fact, 
which Kepler did not add to, but found in, the motions of the planet, name- 
ly, that it occupied in succession the various points in the circumference of 
a given ellipse, was the very fact, the separate parts of which had been sep- 
arately observed ; it was the sum of the different observations. 

Having stated this fundamental difference between my opinion and that 
of Dr. Whewell, I must add, that his account of the manner in which a 
conception is selected, suitable to express the facts, appears to me perfectly 
just. The experience of all thinkers wdll, I believe, testify that the process 
is tentative; that it consists of a succession of guesses; many being reject- 
ed, until one at last occurs fit to be chosen. We know from Kepler him- 
self that before hitting upon the “conception” of an ellipse, he tried nine- 
teen other imaginary paths, which, finding them inconsistent with the ob- 
servations, he was obliged to reject. But as Dr. Whewell truly says, the 
successful hypothesis, though a guess, ought generally to be called, not a 
lucky, but a skillful guess. The guesses which serve to give mental unity 
and wholeness to a chaos of scattered particulars, are accidents which rare- 
ly occur to any minds but those abounding in knowledge and disciplined in 
intellectual combinations. 

How far this tentative method, so indispensable as a means to the colli- 
gation of facts for purposes of description, admits of application to Induc- 
tion itself, and what functions belong to it in that department, will be con- 
sidered in the chapter of the present Book which relates to Hypotheses. 
On the present occasion we have chiefly to distinguish this process of Col- 
ligation from Induction properly so called; and that the distinction may be 
made clearer, it is well to advert to a curious and interesting remark, which 
is as strikingly true of the former operation, as it appears to me unequivo- 
cally false of the latter. 

In different stages of the progi’ess of knowledge, philosophers have em- 
ployed, for the colligation of the same order of facts, different conceptions. 
The early rude observations of the heavenly bodies, in which minute pre- 
cision was neither attained nor sought, presented nothing inconsistent with 
the representation of the path of a planet as’ an exact circle, having the earth 
for its centre. As observations increased in accuracy, facts were disclosed 
which wei’e not reconcilable with this simple supposition : for the colliga- 
tion of those additional facts, the supposition was varied ; and varied again 
and again as facts became more numerous and precise. The earth was re- 
moved from the centre to some other point within the circle ; the planet 
was supposed to revolve in a smaller circle called an epicycle, round an im- 
aginary point which revolved in a, circle round the eai'th : in proportion as 
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observation elicited fresh facts contradictory to these representations, other 
epicycles and other eccentrics were added, producing additional complica- 
tion ; until at last Kepler swept all these circles away, and substituted the 
conception of an exact ellipse. Even this is found not to represent with 
complete correctness the accurate observations of the present day, which 
disclose many slight deviations from an orbit exactly elliptical. Now Dr. 
Whewell has remarked that these successive general expressions, though 
apparently so conflicting, were all correct : they all answered the purpose 
of colligation ; they all enabled the mind to represent to itself with facility, 
and by a simultaneous glance, the whole body of facts at the time ascer- 
tained : each in its turn served as a correct description of the phenomena, 
so far as the senses had up to that time taken cognizance of them. If a 
necessity afterward arose for discarding one of these general descriptions 
of the planet’s orbit, and framing a different imaginary line, by which to 
express the series of observed positions, it was because a number of new 
facts had now been added, which it was necessary to combine with the old 
facts into one general description. But this did not affect the correctness 
of the former expression, considered as a general statement of the only facts 
which it was intended to represent. And so true is this, that, as is well re- 
marked by M. Comte, these ancient generalizations, even the rudest and 
most imperfect of them, that of uniform movement in a circle, are so far 
from being entirely false, that they are even now habitually employed by 
astronomers when only a rough approximation to correctness is required. 
‘‘ L’astronomie moclerne, en detruisant sans retour les hypotheses primi- 
tives, envisng6es comme lois reelles du monde, a soigneusement main ten u 
ieur valeur positive et permanente, la propriety de representer commode- 
ment les plienomenes quand il s’agit d’une premiere 6bauche. Kos res- 
sources a cet 4gard sout m6me bien plus etendues, precisement tb cause 
que nous ne nous faisons aucuiie illusion sur la realite des hypotheses; ce 
qui nous permet d’employer sans scrupule, en chaque cas, celle que nous 
jugeons la plus avantageuse.”* 

Dr, Whewell’s remark, therefore, is philosophically correct. Successive 
expressions for the colligation of observed facts, or, in other words, succes- 
sive descriptions of a phenomenon as a whole, which has been observed 
only in parts, may, though conflicting, he all correct as far as they go. But 
It would surely be absurd to assert this of conflicting inductions. 

The scientific study of facts may be undertaken for three different pur- 
poses: the simple description of the facts ; their explanation; or their pre- 
diction : meaning by prediction, the determination of the conditions under 
which similar facts may be expected again to occur. To the first of these 
three operations the name of Induction does not properly belong : to the 
other two it does. Now, Dr. Whewell’s observation is true of the first 
alone. _ Considered as a mere description, the circular theory of the heaven- 
ly motions represents^ perfectly well their general features : and by adding** 
epicycles without limit, those motions, even as now known to us, might be 
expressed with any degree of accuracy that might be required. The ellip- 
tical theory, as a mere description, would have a great advantage in point 
of simplicity, and in the consequent facility of conceiving it and reasoning 
^out It; but it would not really be more true than the other, different 
totoptions, therefore, may be all true: but not, surely, different explana- 
cKaist, Xhe' doctrine that the heavenly bodies moved by a virtue inherent 
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in their celestial nature; the doctrine that they were moved by impact 
(which led to the hypothesis of vortices as the only impelling force capable 
of whiiiing bodies in circles), and the Newtonian doctrine, that they are 
moved by the composition of a centripetal with an original projectile 
force; all these are explanations, collected by real induction from supposed 
parallel cases ; and they were all successively received by philosophers, as 
scientific truths on the subject of the heavenly bodies. Can it be said of 
these, as was said of the different descriptions, that they are all true as far 
as they go? Is it not clear that only one can be true in any degree, and 
the other two nuist be altogether false? So much for explanations: let us 
now compare different predictions : the first, that eclipses will occur when 
one planet or satellite is so situated as to cast its shadow upon another; 
the second, that they will occur when some great calamity is impending* 
ovei mankind. Do these two doctxnnes only differ in the degree of their 
truth, as expressing real facts with unequal degrees of accuracy ? Assur- 
edly the one is true, and the other absolutely false.* 

* D|’- Whewell, in his reply, contests the distinction here drawn, and maintains, that hoc 
only diiierent descriptions, but different explanations of a phenomenon, may all be true. Of 
the three theories respecting the motions of the heavenly bodies, he says (Philosophy of Dis- 
covery^ p. 231): “Undoubtedly all these explanations may be true and consistent with each 
other, and w'ould he so it each had been followed out so as to show in what manner it could 
be made consistent with the facts. And this was, in reality, in a great measure done. Tlie 
doctrine that the heavenly bodies were moved by vortices was successfully modified, so that 
it came to coincide in its results with the doctrine of an inverse-quadratic centripetal force. 
...... When this i»oint was reached, the vortex was merely a machinery, well or ill devised, 

for producing such a centripetal force, and therefore did not contradict the doctrine of a cen- 
tripetal force. Newton himselt does not appear to have been averse to explaining gravity by 
impulse.^ So little is it true that if one theory be true the other must be false. The attempt 
to explain gravity by the impulse of streams of particles flowing through the universe in all 
which I have mentioned in the Philosophy^ is so far from being inconsistent with 
the Newtonian theory, that it is founded entirely upon it. And even, with regard to the doc- 
trine, that the heavenly bodies move by an inherent virtue; if this doctrine had been main- 
tained in any such way that it was brought to agree with the facts, the inherent virtue must 
have had its laws determined ; and then it would have been found that the virtue had a refer- 
ence to the central body ; ||nd so, the ‘inherent virtue’ must have coincided in its effect with 
the Newtonian force ; and then, the two explanations would agree, except so far as the word 
‘ inherent ’ was concenied. And if such a part of aix eaidier theory as this word inherent in- 
dicates, is found to be untenable, it is of course rejected in the transition to later and more 
epct theories, in Inductions of this kind, as well as in what Mr. Mill calls Descriptions. 
There is, therefore, still no validity discoverable in the distinction which Mr. Mill attempts to 
draw between descriptions like Kepler’s law of elliptical orbits, and other examples of induc- 
tion.” 

If the doctrine of vortices 'had meant, not that vortices existed, but only that the planets 
moved in the same manner as if they had been whirled by vortices ; if the hypothesis had been 
merely a mode of representing the facts, not an attempt to account for them ; if, in short, it 
had been only a Description ; it would, no doubt, have been reconcilable with the Newtonian 
theory. The vortices, however, were not a mere aid to conceiving the motions of the plan- 
ets, but a supposed physical agent, actively impelling them; a material fact, whicli might be 
true or not true, but could not be both true and not true. According to Descartes’s theory it 
was tiTie, according to Newton’s it was not true. Dr. Whewell probably means that since the 
phrases, centripetal and projectile force, do not declare the nature but only the direction of 
the foixjes, the NeVtonian theory does not absolutely contradict any hypoffesis Avhich may be 
framed respecting the mode of their production. The Newtonian theory, regarded as a mere 
description of the planetary motions, does not ; but the Newtonian theory as an explanation 
of them does, ^ For in what does the explanation consist? In ascribing those motions to a 
geneml law which obtains between all particles of matter, and in identifying this with the law 
by which bodies fall to the gi'ound. If the planets ai-e kept in their orbits by a force which 
draws the particles composing them toward every other particle of matter in the solar system, 
they are not kept in those orbits by the impulsive force of certain streams of matter which 
whirl them round. The one explanation absolutely excludes the other. Either the planers 
are not moved by vortices, or they do not move by a law common to all matter. It is im- 
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In every way, therefore, it is evident that to explain induction as the 
colligation of facts by means of appropriate conceptions, that is, concep- 
tions which will really express them, is to confound mere description of the 
observed facts with inference from those facts, and ascribe to the latter 
what is a characteristic property of the former. 

There is, however, between Colligation and Induction, a real correlation, 
which it is important to conceive correctly. Colligation is not always in- 
duction ; but induction is always colligation. The assertion that the* plan- 
ets move in ellipses, was but a mode of representing observed fiicts ; it was 
but a colligation ; while the assertion that they are drawn, or tend, toward 
the sun, was the statement of a new fact, inferred by induction. But the 
induction, once made, accomplishes the purposes of colligation likewise. It 
brings the same facts, which Kepler had connected by his conception of an 
ellipse, under the additional conception of bodies acted upon by a central 
force, and serves, therefore, as a new bond of connection for those facts ; a 
new principle for their classification. 

Further, the descriptions which are improperly confounded with induc- 
tion, are nevertheless a necessaiy preparation for induction ; no less neces- 
sary than correct observation of the facts themselves. "Without the pre- 
vious colligation of detached observations by means of one general concep- 
tion, we could never have obtained any basis for an induction, except in 
the case of phenomena of very limited compass. We should not bo able 


possible that both opinions can be true. As well might it be said that there is no contradic- 
tion between the assertions, that a man died because somebody killed him, and that he died a 
natural death. 

So, again, the theory that the planets move by a %drtue inherent in their celestial nature, is 
incompatible with either of the two others : either that of their being moved by vortices, or 
that which regards them as moving by a property which they have in common with the earth 
and all terrestrial bodies. Dr. Wliewell says that the theory of an inherent virtue agrees with 
Newton’s when the word inherent is left out, which of course it would be (he. savs) if “ found 
to be untenable,” But leave that out, and where is the theory? The word inherent is the 
theory. When that is omitted, there remains nothing except that the heavenly bodies move 
^‘by a virtue,” i. e., by a power of some sort; or by virtue of their celestial nature, which di- 
reetly contradicts the doctrine that teivestrial bodies fall by the same law. 

If Dr. Whewell is not yet satisfied, any other subject will serve equally well to test bis doc- 
tnne. He will hardly say that there is no contradiction between the emission theory and the 
undulato^ theory of light ; or that there can be both one and two electricities ; or that the 
hypothesis of the production of the higher organic forms by development from the lower, and 
the supposition of separate and successive acts of creation, are quite reconcilable; or that 
the theory that volcanoes are fed from a central fire, and the doctrines which ascribe them to 
cnemieal action at a comparatively small depth below the earth’s surface, are consistent with 
one another, and all true as far as they go. ' 

If different expknations of the same fact can not both be true, still less, surely, can differ- 
ent predictions. Dr. Whewell quarrels (on what ground it is not necessaiy here to consider) 
uith ttie example I had chosen on this point, and thinks an objection to an illustration a suf- 
ncient answer to a theory. Examples not liable to his objection are easily found, if the prop- 
osition that conflicting predictions can not both be true, can be made clearer by any examples 
feuppose the phenomenon to be a newly-discovered comet, and that one astronomer predicts 
years— another once in every 400: can they both be right? 
When Columbus predicted that by sailing constantly westward he should m time return to 
the ^mt from which he set out, while others asserted that he could never do so except by 
turaing back, were both he and his opponents true prophets? Were the predictions which 
foretold the wonders of railways and steamships, and those which averred that the Atlantic 
T?* steain navigation, nor a railway train propelled ten miles an.liodr, 

Whewell s words) “ true, and consistent with one another?” - 

sees no distinction between holding contradictory opinions cwr a question of 
diflferent analogies to facilitate the conception of the snme fact, 
ibe case/cr dtCferept Inductaons belongs to the fomer class, that of ( 
me lasfetei*. \ < ’ 
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to affirm any predicates at all, of a subject incapable of being observed 
otherwise than piecemeal : much less could we extend those predicates by 
induction to other similar subjects. Induction, therefore, always presup- 
poses, not only that the necessary observations are made with the necessary 
accuracy, but also that the results of these observations are, so far as prac- 
ticable, connected together by general descriptions, enabling the mind to 
represent to itself as wholes whatever phenomena are capable of beins so 
represented. ® 

^ 1^1*- Whewell has^ replied at some length to the preceding observa- 

tions, restating his opinions, but without (as far as I can perceive) adding 
any thing material to his former arguments. Since, however, mine have 
not had the good fortune to make any impression upon him, I will subjoin 
a tew remarks, tending to show more clearly in what our difference of 
opinion consists, as well as, in some measure, to account for it. 

N'early all the definitions of induction, by writers of authority, make it 
consist in drawing inferences from known cases to unknown ; affirming of 
a class, a predicate which has been found true of some cases belonging to 
the class; concluding because some things have a certain property, that 
other things w^hich resemble them have the same property — or because a 
thing has manifested a property at a certain time, that it has and will have 
that property at other times. 

It will scarcely be contended that Kepler’s operation was an Induction 
in this sense of the term. The statement, that Mars moves in an elliptical 
orbit, was no generalization from individual cases to a class of cases. Nei- 
ther was it an extension to all time, of "what had been found true at some 
particular time. The whole amount of generalization which the case ad- 
mitted of, was already completed, or might have been so. Long before 
the elliptic theory was thought of, it had been ascertained that the planets 
returned periodically to the same apparent places; the series of these 
places was, or might have b6en, completely determined, and the apparent 
course of each planet marked out on the celestial globe in an uninterrupted 
line. Kepler did not extend an observed truth to other cases than those in 
which it had been observed : he did not widen the subject of the proposi- 
tion which expressed the observed facts. The alteration he made was in 
the predicate. Instead of saying, the successive places of Mars are so and 
so, he summed them up in the statement, that the successive places of Mars 
are points in an ellipse. It is true, this statement, as Dr. Whewell says, 
was not the sum of the observations merely ; it was the sura of the obser- 
vations seen under a new point of view,* But it was not the sum of more 
than the observations, as a real. induction is. It took in no cases but those 
which had been actually observed, or which could have been inferred from 
the observations before the new point of view presented itself. There was 
not that transition from known cases to unknown, which constitutes Induc- 
tion in the original and acknowledged meaning of the term. 

Old definitions, it is true,* can not prevail against new knowledge : and if 
the Keplerian operation, as 'a logical process, be reaUy identical with what 
takes place in acknowledged induction, the definition! of induction ought to 
be so widened as to teke it in; sinoie. scientific language ought to adapt it- 
self to^ the true relations which subsist between the things it is employed 
to designate. Here then it is that I am at issue with Dr. Whewell. He 


* Phil, of Discov,, p. 256. 
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does think the operations identical. He allows of no logical process in any 
case of induction, other than what there was in Kepler’s case, namely, 
guessing until a guess is found which tallies with the facts ; and accord- 
ingly, as we shall see hereafter, he rejects all canons of induction, because 
it is not by means of them that we guess. Dr. Whewell’s theory of the 
logic of science would be very perfect if it did not pass over altogether the 
question of Proof. But in my apprehension there is such a thing as proof, 
and inductions differ altogether from descriptions in their relation to that 
element Induction is proof ; it is inferring something unobserved frOni 
something observed : it requires, therefore, an appropriate test of proof ; 
and to provide that test, is the special purpose of inductive logic. When, 
on the contrary, we merely collate known observations, and, in Dr. Whe- 
welPs phraseology, connect them by means of a new conception ; if the 
conception does serve to connect the observations, we have all we want. 
As the proposition in which it is embodied pretends to no other truth than 
what it may share with many other modes of representing the same facts, 
to^ be consistent with the facts is all it requires : it neither needs nor ai 
mits of proof; though it may serve to prove other things, inasmuch as, by 
placing the facts in mental connection with other facts, not previously seen 
to resemble them, it assimilates the case to another class of phenomena, 
concerning whicli real Inductions have already been made. Thus Kepler’s 
so-called law brought the orbit of Mars into the class ellipse, and by doing 
so, proved all the properties of an ellipse to be true of the orbit : but in this 
proof Kepler’s law supiDlied the minor premise, and not (as is the case with 
real Inductions) the major. 

Dr. Whewell calls nothing Induction where there is not a new mental 
conception introduced, and every thing induction where there is. But this 
is to confound two very different things, Invention and Proof. The intro- 
duction of a new conception belongs to Invention : and invention may be 
required in any operation, but is the essence of none. A new conception 
may be introduced for descriptive purposes, and so it may for inductive 
purposes. But it is so far from constituting induction, that induction does 
not necessarily stand in need of it. Most inductions require no conception 
but what was present in every one of the particular instances on which the 
induction is grounded. That all men are mortal is surely an inductive 
conclusion; yet no new conception is introduced by it. Whoever knows 
that any man has died, has all the conceptions involved in the inductive 
generalization. But Dr. Whewell considers the process of invention which 
consists in framing a new conception consistent with the facts, to be not 
merely a necessary part of all induction, but the whole of it. 

The mental operation which extracts from a number of detached obser- 
vations certain general characters in which the observed phenomena resem- 
ble one another, or resemble other known facts, is what Bacon, Locke, and 
most subsequent metaphysicians, have understood by the word Abstrac- 
tion. A general expression obtained by abstraction, connecting known 
tacts by means of common characters, but without concluding from them 
to unknown, may, I think, with strict logical correctness, be termed a De- 
scription; nor do I know in what other way things can ever be described. 
My position, however, does not depend on the employment of that partic- 
ular word ; I am quite content to use Dr. Whewell’s term Colligation^ or 
the more general phrases, mode of representing, or of expressing, phe- 
nomena:” provided it be clearly seen that the process is not Induction, but 
something radically different. 
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What more may usefully be said on the subject of Colligatiou, or of the 
eoiTclative exi^ressiou invented by Dr, Whewell, the Explication of Con- 
ceptions, and generally on the subject of ideas and mental representations 
as connected with the study of facts, will find a more appropriate place in 
the Fourth Book, on the Operations Subsidiary to Induction; to which I 
must refer the reader for the removal of any difficulty which the present 
discussion may have left. 


CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE GEOTOD OP INDUCTION. 

§ 1. Induction properly so called, as distinguished from those mental 
operations, sometimes, though improperly, designated by the name, which I 
have attempted in the preceding chapter to characterize, may, then, be sum- 
marily defined as Generalization from Experience. It consists in inferrinc*- 
from some individual instances in which a phenomenon is observed to oS 
cur, that it occurs in all instances of a certain class; namely, in all which 
resemble the former, in what are regarded as the material circumstances. 

In what way the material circumstances are to be distinguished from 
those which are immaterial, or why some of the circumstances are material 
and others not so, we are pot yet ready to point out. We must first ob- 
serve, that there is a principle implied in the very statement of what Induc- 
tion is ; an assumption with regard to the course -of nature and the order 
of the universe ; namely, that there are such things in nature as parallel 
cases ; that what happens once, will, under a sufficient degree of similarity 
of circumstances, liappj en^Bgahp and not only again, but as often as the 
same circumstances recur. This, I say, is an assumption, involved in every 
case of induction. And, if we consult the actual course of nature, we find 
that the assumption is warranted. The universe, so far as known to us, is 
so constituted, that whatever is true in any one case, is true in all cases of 
a certain description ; the only difficulty is, to find what description. 

This universal fact, which is our warrant for all inferences from experi- 
ence, has been described by different philosophers in different forms of lan- 
guage: that the course of nature is uniform; that the universe is governed 
by general laws; and the like. One of the most usual of these modes of 
expression, but also one of the most inadequate, is that which has been 
brought into familiar use by the metaphysicians of the school of Reid 
and Stewart. The disposition of the human mind to generalize from ex- 
perience — a propensity considered by these philosophers as an instinct of 
our nature — they usually describe under some such name as our intuitive 
conviction that the future will resemble the past.” FTow it has been well 
pointed out by Mr. Bailey,* that (whether the tendency be or not an orig- 
inal and ultimate element of our nature). Time, in its modifications of past, 
present, and future, has no concern either with the belief itself, or with the 
grounds of ii We believe that fire will burn to-morrow, because it burned 
to-day and yesterday; but we believe, on precisely the same grounds, that 
it burned before we were born, and that it burns this very day in Coebin- 
Chijua. It is not from the past to the future, as past and future, that we 
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infer, but from the known to the unknown ; from facts observed to facts 
unobserved ; from what we have perceived, or been directly conscious of, 
to what has not come within our experience. In this last predicament is 
the whole region of the future ; but also the vastly greater portion of the 
present and of the past. 

Whatever be the most proper mode of expressing it, the proposition that 
tlio course of nature is uniform, is the fundamental principle, or general ax- 
iom, of Induction. It would yet be a great error to offer this large gener- 
alization as any explanation of the inductive process. On the contrary, I 
hold it to be itself an instance of induction, and induction by no means of 
the most obvious kind. Far from being the first induction w^e make, it is 
one of the last, or at all events one of those which are latest in attaining 
strict philosophical accuracy. As a general maxim, indeed, it has scarcely 
entered into the minds of any but philosophers ; nor even by them, as we 
shall have many opportunities of remarking, have its extent and limits been 
always very, justly conceived. The truth is, that this great generalization 
is itself founded on prior generalizations. The obscurer laws of nature 
were discovered by means of it, but the more obvious ones must have 
been understood and assented to as general truths before it was ever heard 
of. We should never have thought of affirming that all phenomena take 
place according to general laws, if we had not first arrived, in the case of a 
great multitude of phenomena, at some knowledge of the laws themselves ; 
which could be dope no otherwise than by induction. In what sense, then, 
can a principle, which is so far from being our earliest induction, be re- 
garded as our warrant for all the others ? In the only sense, in w'hich (as 
we have already seen) the general propositions which we place at the head 
of our reasonings when w’’e throw them into sjdlogisins, ever really contrib- 
ute to their validity. As Archbishop Wbately remarks, every induction is 
a syllogism with the major premise suppressed ; or (as I prefer expressing 
it) every induction may be thrown into the form of a syllogism, by supply- 
ing a major premise. If this be actually done, the principle \vhicli we are 
now considering, that of the uniformity of the course of nature, will appear 
as ultimate major premise of all inductions, and will, therefore, stand to 
all inductions in the relation in which, as has been shown at so much length, 
the major proposition of a syllogism always stands to the conclusion ; not 
contributing at all to prove it, but being a necessary condition of its being 
proved; since no conclusion is proved, for which there can not be found a 
true major premise.* 

, . * edition a note was appended at this place, containinjy some criticism on Arch- 

oisnop \vhatel V s mode of conceiving the relation between Syllogism and Induction. In a 
suDsequent issue ot nis Zo^ic, the Archbishop made a reply to the criticism, which induced 
me to cancel part of the note, incorporating the remainder in .the text. In a still later edi- 
u Archbishop obsepes in a tone of something like disapprobation, that the objections, 
doubtless from their being fully answered and found untenable, were silently suppressed, 
ana that hence he might appear to some of his readers to be combating a shadow. On this 
latter pomt, the Archbishop need give himself no uneasiness. His readers, I make bold to 
sa;^ will lully credit his mere affirmation that the objections have actually been made. 

±>ut as he seems to think tliat what he teims the suppression of the objections ought not to 
have been raade silently,*’ I now break that silence, and state exactly what it is that I sup- 
pressed, and why. I suppressed that alone which might be regarded as personal criticism on 
wie Aich bishop. I had imputed to him the having omitted to ask himself a partictilaa'' dties- 
V,* found ^at he had asked himself the question, and could give it an answer tjqijsistent 
witn^his own theoiy. I had also, within the compass of a parenthesis, hazarded some re- 
marfes on certain general characteristics of Archbishop Whately as a philosopher. Thefe re- 
mwks though their tone, I hope, was neither disrespectful nor arrogant, I felt, on reconsider- 
ion, that I was hardly entitled to make; least of all, when the instance which I had re- 
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The statement, that the uniformity of the course of nature is the ulti- 
mate major premise in all cases of induction, may be thought to require 
some explanation.^ The immediate major ];remise in every inductive aro-u- 
mentj it certainly is not. Of that, Archbishop Whately’s must be held^o 
be the correct account. The induction, John, Peter, etc., are mortal, there- 
fore all mankind are mortal,” may, as he justly says, be thrown into a syl- 
logism by prefixing as^ a major premise (what is at any rate a necessary 
validity of the argument), namely, that what is true of 
John, Peter, etc., is true of all mankind. Put how came we bv this ma- 
301 premise It is not self-evident; nay, in all cases of unwarranted gen- 
eralization, It IS not true. How, then, is it arrived at ? Necessarily either 
by induction' or ratiocination ; and if by induction, the process, like all oth- 
er inductive arguments, may be thrown into the form of a sylloo-ism. This 
p*evious syllogism it is, therefore, necessary to construct. Thm-e is, in the 
possible construction. The real proof that what is true 
01 John, Peter, etc., is true of all mankind, can only be, that a different sup- 
posffion would be inconsistent with the uniformity which we know to exist 
in the course of nature. Whether there would be this inconsistency or not, 
may be a matter of long and delicate inquiry ; but unless there would, we 
have no sufficient ground for the major of the inductive syllogism. It 
hence appears, that if we throw the ivhole course of any inductive argu- 
ment into a series of syllogisms, we shall arrive by more or fewer steps at 
an ultimate syllogism, which will have for its major premise the principle, 
or axiom, of the uniformity of the course of nature.* 

It was not to be expected that in the case of this axiom, any more than 
of other axioms, there should be unanimity among thinkers with respect to 
the grounds on which it is to be received as true. I have already stated 
that I regard it as itself a generalization from experience. Others hold it 
to be a principle which, antecedently to any yeiification by experience, we 

garded as an illustration of them, failed, as I now saw, to bear them out. The real matter at 
the bottom of the whole dispute, the different view we take of the function of the major prem- 
ise, remains exactly where it was ; and so far was I from thinking that my opinion had 
been fully “answered” and was “ untenabley^’ that in the same edition in which I canceled 
the note, I not only enforced the opinion by further arguments, but answered (though without 
naming him) those of the Archbishop. 

For not having made this statementbefore, I do not think it needful to apologize. It would 
be attaching very great importance to one’s smallest sayings, to think a formal retractation req- 
uisite every time that one falls into an eiTor. Nor is Archbishop Whately's well-earned fame 
of so tender a quality as to require that in withdrawing a slight criticism on him I should have 
been bound to offer a public amende for having made it. . , - ‘ 

* But though it is a condition of tlie validity of every induction that there be uniformity in^ 
the course of nature, it is not a necessary condition that the uniformity should pervade all na- 
ture. It is enough that it pervades the particular class of phenomena to which the induction 
relates. An induction concerning the motions of the planets, or the properties of the magnet, 
would not vitiated though we were to suppose that wind and weather are the sport of 
chance, provided it be assumed that astronomical and magnetic phenomena are under the 
dominion of general laws. Otherwise the early experience of mankind would have rested on 
a very weak foundation ; for in the infancy of science it could not be known that all phe- 
nomena are regular in their course. • ' 

Neither would it be coivect to say that every induction by which we infer any truth, implies 
the general fact of uniformity as foreknctvn^ eVen in reference to the kind of phenomena con- 
cerned. It implies, either that this general fact is already known, or that we may now know 
it : as the conclusion, the Duke of Wellington is mortal, "drawn from the instances A, B, and 
C, implies either that we have already concluded all men to be mortal, or that we are now en- 
titled to do so from the same evidence. A vast amount of confusion and paralogism respect- 
ing the grounds of Induction would be dispelled by keeping in view these simple consider- 
ations. 
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are compelled by the eonstitutiou of our thinking faculty to assume as true. 
Having so recently, and at so much length, combated a similar doctrine as 
applied to the axioms of mathematics, by arguments which are in a (vreat 
measure applicable to the present case, I shall defer the more particular 
discussion of this controverted point in regard to the fundamental axiom 
of induction, until a more advanced period of our inquiry.* At present it 
is of more importauce to understand thoroughly the import of the axiom 
itself. Por the proposition, that the course of nature is uniform, possesses 
rather the brevity suitable to popular, than the precision requisite in phil- 
osophical language : its terms require to be explained, and a stricter than 
their ordinary signification given to them, before the truth of the assertion 
can be admitted. 


§ 2. Every person’s consciousness assures him that he does not always 
expect uniformity in the course of events ; he does not always believe that 
the unknown will be similar to the known, that the future will resemble the 
past. Nobody believes that the succession of rain and fine weather will be 
the same in every future year as in the present. Nobody expects to have 
the same dreams repeated every night. On the contrary, every body men- 
tions it as something extraordinary, if the course of nature is constant, and 
resembles itself, in these particulars. To look for constancy where con- 
stancy is not to be expected, as for instance that a day which has once 
brought good fortune will always bo a fortunate day, is iustly accounted 
superstition. 


The course of nature, in truth, is not only uniform, it is also infinitely va- 
rious. Some phenomena are always seen to recur in the very same combi- 
nations in which wc met with them at first; others seem altogether capri- 
cious; while some, which _ we had been accustomed to regard as bound 
down exclusively to a particular set of combinations, we unexpectedly find 
detached from some of the elements with which we had hitherto found 
them conjoined, and united to others of quite a contrary description. To 
an inhabitant of Central Africa, fifty years asro, no fact probably .appeared 
to rest OT more uniform experience than this, that all human beings are 
black. To Europeans, not many years ago, the proposition, All swans are 
wftrte, appeared an equally unequivocal instance of uniformity in the course 
ot nature. Further experience has proved to both that they were mistaken ; 
but they had to wait fifty centuries for this experience. During that lono- 
time, mankind believed m a uniformity of the course of nature where no 
such uniformity really existed. 

According to the notion which the ancients entertained of induction, the 
foreping were cases of as legitimate inference as any inductions whatever, 
in these two instances, in which, the conclusion being false, the ground of 

“ronnd°tor”^t''? insufiicient, there was, nevertheless, as mdeh 

^lomd foi It as this conception of induction admitted of. The induction 
f the ancients has been well described by Bacon, under the name of “ In- 
P^‘ enunierationem simplicefn, nbi non reperitur instantia contradic- 
it consists in ascribing the character of general truths to all prop- 
f. I • instance that we happen to know of. This 

induction which is natural to the mind when unaccustomed 
■which some call an instinct, and 
which otheis account for by association, to infer the future from the past 
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the known from the unknown, is simply a habit of expecting that what has 
been found true once or several times, and never yet found false, will be 
found true again. Whether the instances are few or many, conclusive or 
inconclusive, does not much affect the matter : these are considerations 
which occur only on reflection ; the unprompted tendency of the mind is to 
generalize its experience, provided this points all in one direction; provided 
no other experience of a conflicting character comes unsought. Tlie notion 
of seeking it, of experimenting for it, of interrogating nature (to use Ba- 
con s expression) is of much later growth. The observation of nature, by 
uncultivated intellects, is purely passive : tliey accept the facts which pre- 
sent themselves, without taking the trouble of searching- for more; it is a 
superior mind only which asks itself what facts are needed to enable it to 
come to a safe conclusion, and then looks out for these. 

But thougli we have always a propensity to generalize from unvarying 
expel ience, we are not always warranted in doing so. Before we can be 
at liberty to conclude that something is universally true because we have 
never known an instance to the contrary, we must have reason to believe 
that if there were in nature any instances to the contrary, we should have 
known of them. This assurance, in the great majority of cases, w’e can not 
have, or can have only in a very moderate degree. The possibility of hav- 
ing it, is the foundation on which we shall see hereafter that induction bv 
simple enumeration may in some remarkable cases amount practically to 
proof.* 'No pch asprance, however, can be had, on any of the ordinary 
subjects of scientific inc^uiry, Popular notions are usually founded on in- 
duction by simple enumeration ; in science it carries us but a little way. 
We are forced to begin with it; we must often rely on it provisionally, in 
the absence of means of more searching investigation. But, for the accu- 
rate study of nature, we require a surer and a more potent instrument. 

It was, above all, by pointing out the insufticieney of this rude and. loose 
conception of Induction, that Bacon merited the title so generally awarded 
to him, of Founder of the Inductive Philosophy. The value of his own con- 
tributions to a more philosophical theory of the subject has certainly been 
exaggerated. Although (along with some fundamental errors) his writings 
contain, more or less fully developed, several of the most important princi- 
ples of the Inductive Method, physical investigation has now far outgrown 
the Baconian conception of Induction, Moral and political inquiry, indeed, 
are as yet far behind that conception. The current and approved mpdes 
of reasoning on these subjects are still of the same vicious description 
against which Bacon^ protested ; the method almost exclusively employed 
by those professing to treat such matters inductively, is the very induction 
per enumerationem nmpliaem which he condemns; and the experieiice 
which we hear so confidently appealed to by all sects, parties, and interetsts, 
is still, in his own emphatic palpatio. 

^ § 3. In order to a better understanding of the problem which the logi- 
cian must solve if he would establish a scientific theory of Induction, let us 
compare a few oases of incorrect inductions with others which are acknowl- 
edged to be legitimate. Some, we know, which were believed for centuries 
to be correct, were nevertheless incorrect. That all swans are white, can 
not have been a good induction, since the conclusion has turned out errone- 
ous. The experience, however, on which the conclusion rested, was genu- 
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ine. From the earliest records, the testimony of the inhabitants of the 
known world was unanimous on the point. The uniform experience, there- 
fore, of the inhabitants of the known world, agreeing in a common result, 
without one known instance of deviation from that result, is not always 
sufficient to establish a general conclusion. 

But let us now turn to an instance apparently not very dissimilar to this. 
Mankind were wrong, it seems, in concluding that all swans were white : 
are we also wrong, when we conclude that all men’s heads grow above their 
. shoulders, and never below, in spite of the conflicting testimony of the natu- 
ralist Pliny ? As there were black swans, though civilized people had exist- 
ed for three thousand years on the earth without meeting with them, may 
there not also be ‘^men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” not- 
withstanding a rather less perfect unanimity of negative testimony from 
observers? Most persons would answer No; it was more credible that a 
bird should vary in its color, than that men sliould vary in the relative po- 
sition of their principal organs. And there is no doubt that in so saying 
they would be right: but to say why they are right, would be impossible, 
without entering more deeply than is usually done, into the true theory of 
Induction, 

Again, there are oases in which we reckon with the most unfailing confi- 
dence upon uniformity, and other cases in which we do not count upon it 
at all. In some we feel complete assurance that the future will resemble the 
past, the unknown be precisely similar to the known. In others, however 
invariable may be the result obtained from the instances which have been 
observed, we draw from them no more than a very feeble presumption that 
the like result will hold in all other cases. That a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points, we do not doubt to be time even in the re- 
gion of the fixed stars.* When a chemist announces the existence and 
properties of a newly-discovered substance, if we confide in his accuracy, 
we feel assured that the conclusions he has arrived at will hold universally, 
though the induction be founded but on a single instance. We do not 
withhold our assent, waiting for a repetition of the experiment; or if we 
do, it is from a doubt whether the one experiment was j^roperly made, not 
whether if properly made it wmuld be conclusive. Here, then, is a general 
law of nature, inferred without hesitation from a single instance; a uni- 
versal proposition from a singular one. Now'mark another case, and con- 
trast it with this. Not all the instances which have been observed since 
the beginning of the world, in support of the general proposition that all 
crows are black, would be deemed a sufficient presumption of the truth of 
the proposition, to outweigh the testimony of one unexceptionable witness 
who should affirm that in some region of the earth not fully explored, he 
had caught and examined a crow, and had found it to be gray. 

^ Why is a single instance, in some cases, suflicient for a complete induc- 
tion, while in others, myriads of concurring instances, without a single ex- 
ception known or presumed, go such a very little way toward establishino* 
^ ^^^versal proposition ?^ Whoever can answer this question knows more 
of the philosophy of logic than the wisest of the ancients, and has solved 
the problem of induction. 

* In strictness, wherever the present constitution of space exists ; which we have ample 
reason to believe that it does in the region of the fixed stars. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF LAWS OF NATURE. 

I contemplation of that uniformity in the course of nature, 

which is assumed in every inference from experience, one of the first ob- 
servations that present themselves is, that the uniformity in question is not 
properly uniformity, but uniformities. The general regularity results from 
the co-existence of partial regularities. The course of nature in general is 
constant, hecause the course of each of the various phenomena that com- 
pose it is so. A certain fact invariably occurs whenever certain circum- 
stances are present, and does not occur when they are absent ; the like is 
true of another fact ; and so on. From these separate threads of connec- 
tion between parts of the great whole which we term nature, a general tis- 
sue of connection unavoidably weaves itself, by which the whole is held to- 
gether. If A is always accompanied by D, B by E, and C by F, it follows 
that A B is accompanied by D E, A C by D F, B 0 by E F, and finally A 
B C by D E F ; and thus the general character of regularity is produced, 
which, along with and in the midst of infinite diversity, pervades all nature. 

The first point, therefore, to be noted in regard to what is called the uni- 
formity of the course of nature, is, that it is itself a complex fact, com- 
pounded of all the separate uniformities which exist in respect to single 
phenomena. These various uniformities, when ascertained by what is re- 
garded as a sufficient induction, we call, in common parlance, Laws of Na- 
ture. Scientifically speaking, that title is eniployed in a more restricted 
sense, to designate the uniformities when reduced to their most simple ex- 
pression, Thus in the illustration already employed, there were seven uni- 
formities; all of which, if considered sufficiently certain, would, in the more 
lax application of the term, be called laws of nature. But of the seven, 
three alone are properly distinct and independent: these being presup- 
posed, the others follow of course. The first three, therefore, according to 
the stricter acceptation, are called laws of nature ; the remainder not ; be- 
cause they are in truth mere cases of the first three; virtually included in 
them ; said, therefore, to resuit from them : whoever affirms those three has 
already affirmed all the rest. 

To substitute I'eal examples for symbolical ones, the following are three 
uniformities, or call them laws of nature : the law that air has weight, the 
law that pressure on a fluid is propagated equally in all directions, and the 
law that pressure in one direction, not opposed by equal pressure in the 
contrary direction, produces motion, which does not cease until equilibrium 
is restored. From these three uniformities we should be able to predict 
another uniformity, namely, the ■ of the mercury in the Torricellian 
tube. This, in the stricter use of the phrase, is not a law of nature. It is 
the result of laws of nature. It is a case of each and every one of the 
three laws : and is the only occurrence by which they could all be fulfilled. 
If the mercury were not sustained in the barometer, and sustained at such 
a height that the column of mercury were e^ual in weight to a column of 
the atmosphere of the same diameter ; here would be a case, either of the 
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air not pressing upon the surface of the mercury 'vvith the force which is 
called its weight, or of the downward pressure on the mercury not being 
propagated equally in an upward direction, or of a body pressed in one d£ 
rection and not in the direction opposite, either not moving in the direction 
in which it is pressed, or stopping before it had attained equilibrium. If 
we knew, therefore, the three simple laws, but had never tried the Torricel- 
lian experiment, we might deduce its result from those laws. The known 
weight of the air, combined with the position of the apparatus, would 
bring the mercury within the first of the three inductions; the first induc- 
tion would bring it within the second, and the second within the third, in 
the manner which we characterized in treating of Ratiocination. We should 
thus come to know the more complex uniformity, independently of specific 
experience, through our knowledge of the simpler ones from which it results; 
though, for reasons which will appear hereafter, verification by specific ex- 
perience would still be desirable, and might possibly be indispensable. 

Complex uniformities which, like this, are mere cases of simpler ones, 
and have, therefore, been virtually affirmed in affirming those, may with 
propriety be called laws^ but can scarcely, in the strictness of scientific 
speech, be termed Laws of Nature. It is the custom in science, wherever 
regularity of any kind can be traced, to call the general proposition which 
expresses the nature of that regularity, a law; as when, in mathematics, 
we speak of the law of decrease of the successive terms of a converging 
series. But the expression law of nature has generally been employed 
with a sort of tacit reference to the original sense of the word law,* namely, 
the expression of the will of a superior. When, therefore, it appeared that 
any of the unifonnities which were observed in nature, would result spon- 
taneously from certain other uniformities, no separate act of creative will 
being supposed necessary for the production of the derivative uniformities, 
these have not usually been spoken of as laws of nature. According to 
one mode of expression, the question, What are the laws of nature ? may 
be stated thus : What are the fewest and simplest assumptions, which be- 
ing granted, the whole existing order of nature would result? Another 
naode of stating it would be thus : What are the fewest general proposi- 
tions from which all the uniformities which exist in the universe might be 
deductively inferred ? 

Every great advance which marks an epoch in the progress of science, 
has consisted in a step made toward the solution of this problem. Even a 
simple colligation of inductions already made, without any fresh extension 
of the inductive inference, is already an advance in that direction. When 
Kepler expressed^ the regularity which exists in the observed motions of 
the heavenly bodies, by the throe general propositions called his laws, he, 
in so doing, pointed out three simple suppositions which, instead of a much 
greater number, would suffice to construct the whole scheme of the heav- 
enly motions, so far as it was known up to that time. A similar and still 
greater step was made when these laws, which at first did not seem to be 
included in any more general truths, were discovered to be cases of the 
three laws of motion, as obtaining among bodies which mutually tend to- 
waid one another with a certain force, and have had a certain instantaneous' 
impulse originally impressed upon them. After this great discovery, Kep- 
ler, s three propositions, though still caUed laws, would hardly, by per- 
son ac^stomed to use language with precision, be termed laws Of nature ; 
that phrase would be reserved for the simpler and more genial laws into 
which Newton is said to have resolved them. . ; , 
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According to this language, every ‘well-grounded inductive generaliza- 
tion is either a law of nature, or a result of laws of nature, capable, if those 
laws are known, of being predicted from them. And the problem of In- 
ductive Logic may be summed up in two questions : how to ascertain the 
laws of nature; and how, after having ascertained them, to follow them 
into their results. .On the other hand, we must not suffer ourselves to im- 
agine that this mode of statement amounts to a real analysis, or to any 
thing but a mere verbal transformation of the problem; for the expression, 
Laws of Nature, means ^ nothing but the uniformities which exist among 
natural phenomena) or, in other words, the I’esults of induction), when re- 
duced to their simplest expression. It is, however, something to have ad- 
vanced so far, 3-8 to see that the study of nature is the study of laws, not a 
law ; of uniformities, in the plural number : that the different natural phe- 
nomena have their separate rules or modes of taking place, which, though 
much intermixed and entangled with one another, may, to a certain extent, 
be studied apart: that (to resume our former metaphor) the regularity 
which exists in nature is a web composed of distinct threads, and only to 
be undemtood by tracing each of the threads separately; for which pur- 
pose it is often necessary to unravel some portion of the w^eb, and exhibit 
the fibres apart. The rules of experimental inquiry are the contrivances 
for unraveling the web. 


§ 2. In thus attempting to ascertain the general order of nature by as- 
certaining the particular order of the occurrence of each one of the phe- 
nomena of nature, the most scientific proceeding can be no more than an im- 
proved form of that which was primitively pursued by the human under- 
standing, while undirected by. science. When mankind first formed the 
idea of studying phenomena according to a stricter and surer method than 
that which they had in the first instance spontaneously adopted, they did 
not, conformably to the well-meant but impracticable precept of . Descartes, 
set out from the supposition that nothing had been already ascertained. 
Many of the uniformities existing among phenomena are so constant, and 
so open to observation, as to force themselves upon involuntary recognition. 
Some facts are so perpetually and familiarly accompanied by certain oth- 
ers, that mankind learned, as children learn, to expect the one where they 
found the other, long before they knew how to put their expectation into 
words by asserting, in a proposition, the existence of a connection between 
those phenomena. No science was needed to teach that food nourishes^ 
that water drowns, or quenches thirst, that the sun gives light and beat^ 
that bodies fall to the ground. The first scientific inquirers assumed these 
and the like as known truths, and set out from them to discover others 
which were unknown : nor were they wrong in so doing, subject, however, 
as they afterward began to see, to an ulterior revision of these spontaneous 
generalizations themselves, when the progress of knowledge pointed out 
limits to them, or showed their truth to be contingent on some circum- 
stance not originally attended ta It will appear, I think, fi’om the subse- 
quent ppt of our inquiry, that there is no logical fallacy in this mode of 
proceeding ; but we may see' already that any other mode is ligorously im- 
practicable : since it is impossible to frame any scientific method of induc- 
tion, or test of the correctness of inductions, unless on the hypothesis that 
some inductions deserving of reliance have been already made. 

^ Let us revert, for instance, to one of our fonner illustrations, and con- 
sider why it is that, with exactly the same amount of evidence, both nega- 
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tive and positive, we did not reject the assertion that there are black 
swans, while we should refuse credence to any testimony which asserted 
that there were men wearing their heads underneath their shoulders. The 
first assertion was more credible than the latter. But why more credible ? 
So long as neither phenomenon had been actually witnessed, what reason 
was there for finding the one harder to be believed than the other ? Ap- 
parently because, there is less constancy in the colors of animals, than in 
the general structure of their anatomy. But how do we know this? 
Doubtless, from experience. It appears, then, that we need experience to 
inform us, in what degree, and in what cases, or sorts of cases, experience 
is to be relied on. Experience must be consulted in order to learn from it 
under what circumstances arguments from it will be valid. We have no 
ulterior test to which w’e subject experience in general; but we make ex- 
perience its own test. Experience testifies, that among the uniformities 
which it exhibits or seems to exhibit, some are more to be relied on than 
others ; and uniformity, therefore, may be presumed, from any given num- 
ber of instances, with a greater degree of assurance, in proportion as the 
case belongs to a class in which the uniformities have hitherto been found 
more uniform. 

This mode of correcting one generalization by means of another, a nar- 
rower generalization by a wider, wdiich common sense suggests and adopts 
in practice, is the real type of scientific Induction. All that art can do is 
but to ^ive accuracy and precision to this process, and adapt it to all va- 
rieties of cases, without any essential alteration in its princijfie. 

There are of course no means of applying such a test as that above de- 
scribed, unless we already possess a general knowledge of the prevalent 
character of the uniformities existing throughout nature. The indispen- 
sable foundation, therefore, of a scientific formula of induction, must be a 
smwey of the inductions to which mankind have been conducted in unsci- 
entific practice ; with the special purpose of ascertaining what kinds of 
uniformities have been found perfectly invariable, pervading all nature, 
and what are those which have been found to vary with difference of time^ 
place, or other changeable circumstances. ^ 

§ 3. The necessity of such a survey is confirmed by the consideration, 
that the stronger inductions are the touch-stone to which we always en- 
deavor to bring the weaker. If we find any means of deducing one of 
the less strong inductions from stronger ones, it acquires, at once, all the 
strength of those from which it is deduced ; and even adds to that strength ; 
since the independent experience on which the weaker induction pi*eviously 
rested, becomes additional evidence of the truth of the better established 
law in which it is now found to be included. W^e may have inferred, from 
historical evidence, that the uncontrolled power of a monarch, of an aris- 
tocracy, or of the majority, will often be abused : but we are entitled to 
rely on this generalization with much greater assurance when it is shown 
to be a corollary from still better established facts ; the very low decree 
of elevation of character ever yet attained by the average of mankind, ^and 
the little efficacy, for the most part, of the modes of education hitherto 
jnacticed, in maintaining the predominance of reason and conscience over 
the selfish propensities. It is at the same time obvious that even these 
move general facts derive an accession of evidence from the testimonj. 
which history bears to the effects of despotism. The strong induction be- 
comes still stronger when a weaker one has been bound up with it. 

On .the other hand, if an induction conflicts with stronger inductions, 
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or 'With conclusions capable of being correctly deduced from them, then, 
unless on reconsideration it should appear that some of the stronger induc- 
tions have been expressed with greater universality than their evidence 
■warrants, the weaker one must give way. The opinion so long prevalent 
that a comet, or any other unusual appearance in the heavenlv regions, was 
the precursor of calamities to mankind, or to those at least who witnessed 
It; the belief in the veracity of the oracles of Delphi or Dodona; the reli- 
ance^ on astrology, or on the weather-prophecies in almanacs, were doubt- 
less inductions supposed to be grounded on experience :* and faith in such 
celusions seems quite capable of holding out against a great multitude of 
failures, provided it be nourished by a reasonable number of casual coinci- 
dences between the prediction, and the event. What has really put an end 
to tliese insufficient inductions, is their inconsistency with the stronger in- 
ductions subsequently obtained by scientific inquiry, respecting the causes 
on which terrestrial events really depend; and where those scientific truths 
have not yet penetrated, the same or similar delusions still prevail. 

It may be affirmed as a general principle, that all inductions, whether 
strong or weak, which can be connected by ratiocination, are confirmatory 
of one another ; while any which lead deductively to consequences that are 
incompatible, become mutually each other’s test, showing that one or other 
must be giveii up, or at least more guardedly expressed. In the case of 
inductions which confirm each other, the one which becomes a conclusion 
from ratiocination rises to at least the level of certainty of the weakest of 
those from which it is deduced; while in general all are more or less in- 
creased in certainty. Thus the Torricellian experiment, though a mere 
case of three more general laws, not only strengthened greatly the evidence 
on which those laws rested, but converted one of them (the weight of the 
atmosphere) from a still doubtful generalization into a completely estab- 
lished doctrine. 

If, then, a survey of the uniformities which have been ascertained to ex- 
ist in nature, should point out some which, as far as any human purpose re- 
quires certainty, may be considered quite certain and quite universal; then 
by means of these uniformities we may be able to raise multitudes of other 
inductions to the same point in the scale. For if we can show, with re- 

* Dr. Whewell (Phil, of Discov.^ p. 246) will not iiUow these and similar erroneous judg- 
ments tp be called inductions; inasmuch as such superetitious fancies “were not collected 
from the facts by seeking a law of their occurrence, but were suggested by an imagination of 
the anger of superior powers, shown by such deviations from the ordinary course of nature.” 
I conceive the question to be, not in what manner these notions were at first suggested, but 
by what evidence they have, from time'to time, been supposed to be substantiated. If the bp- 
lievei-s in these erroneous opinions had been put on their defense, they would have referred 
to experience : to the comet which preceded the assassination of Julius Csesar, or to oracles 
and other prophecies known to have been fulhlled. It is by such appeals to facts that all 
analogous superstitions, even in our day, attempt to justify themselves; the supposed evi- 
dence of experience is necessary tp their hold on the mind. I quite admit that the influence 
of such coincidences "would not be what it is, if strength were not lent to it by an antecedent 
presumption ; but this is not peculiar to such cases ; preconceiv^ notions of probability foiTn 
part of the explanation of many other cases of belief on insufficient evidence. The a priori 
prejudice does not prevent the erroneous cj)inion from being sincerely regarded as a legiti- 
mate conclusion from experience ; though it iropixjperly predisposes the mind to that inter- 
pretation of experience. 

Thus much in defense of the sort of examples objected to. But it would be easy to pro- 
duce instances, -equally adapted to The purpose, and in which no antecedent prejudice is at all 
concerned. “For many ages,” says Archbishop Whately, “all farmers and gardeners were 
firmly convinced — and convinced of their knowing it by experience— that the crops would 
never turn out good unless the seed were sown dunng the increase of the moon.” This was 
induction, but bad induction; just as a vicious syllogism is reasoning, but bad reasoning. 
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spect to any inductive inference, that either it must be true, or one of these 
certain and universal inductions must admit of an exception ; the former 
generalization will attain the same certainty, and indefeasibleness within 
the bounds assigned to it, which are the attributes of the latter. It will 
be proved to be a law; and if not a result of other and simpler laws, it will 
be a law of nature. 

There are such certain and universal inductions; and it is because there 
are such, that a Logic of Induction is possible. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE LAW OP UiaVERSAL CATTSATrOK. 

§ 1. The phenomena of nature exist in two distinct relations to one an- 
other; that of simultaneity, and that of succession. Every phenomenon is 
related, in a uniform manner, to some phenomena that co-exist with it and 
to some that have preceded and will follow it. ^ 

^ Of the uniformities which exist among synchronous phenomena, the most 
important, on every account, are the laws of number; and next to them 
those of space, or, in other words, of extension and figure. The laws of 
number are common to synchronous and successive phenomena. That two 
and two make four, is equally true %vhether the second two follow the first 
two or accompany them. It is as true of days and years as of feet and 
inches. The laws of extension and figure (in other words, the theorems 
of geometry, from its lowest to its highest branches) are, on the contrary, 
laws of simultaneous phenomena only. The various parts of space, and of 
the objects which are said to fill space, co-exist ; and the unvarying laws 
which are the subject of the science of geometry, are an expression of the 
mode of their co-existence. 

This IS a class of laws, or in other words, of uniformities, for the com- 
prehension and proof of which it is not necessary to suppose any lapse of 
time, any variety of facts or events succeeding one another. The proposi- 
tions of geometry are independent of the succession of events. All things 
which possess extendon, or, in other words, which fiU space, are sabjeot to 
geometneal laws. Possessing extension, they possess figure; possessing 
figure, they must possess some figure in particular, and have all the proper- 
ties which geometry assigns to that figure. If one body be a sphere and 
another a cylinder, of equal height and diameter, the one will be exactly 
two-thirds of the other, let the nature and quality of the material be what 

wiU. Agam, each body, and each point of a body, must occupy some 
place or position amon» other bodies ; and the position of two bodies rela- 
■ othei’, of whatever nature the bodies be, may be unerringly 

infen-ed from the position of each of them relatively to any third body. 

In the laws of number, then, and in those of space, we recognize in the 
most un^ahfied manner, the rigorous universality of which we are in 
quest, ihose laws have been in all ages the type of certainty, the standard 
^ inferior degrees of evidence. Their invariability is so 
i^i I’nnders us unable even to conceive any exception to them ; 
^ pMosophers have been led, though (as I have endeavored to sbbly) er- 
A evidence as lying not in experience, huVin the 

oniSvS' intellect. If, therefore, from the laws bf space 

and ntob^,W6 were abte to deduce uniformities of any other description, 
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this would be conclusive evidence to us that those other uniformities pos- 
sessed the same rigorous certainty. But this w^e can not do. From laws 
of space and number alone, nothing can be deduced but laws of space and 
number. ^ 

Of all truths relating to phenomena, the most valuable to us are those 
which relate to the order of their succession. On a knowledge of these is 
founded every reasonable anticipation of future facts, and whatever power 
we possess of influencing those facts to our advantage. Even the laws of 
geometry are chiefly of practical importance to us as being a portion of the 
premises from which the order of the succession of phenomena may be in- 
ferred. Inasmuch as the motion of bodies, the action of forces, and the 
propagation of influences of - all sorts, take place in certain lines and over 
definite spaces, the properties of those lines and spaces are an important 
part of the laws to which those phenomena are themselves subject. Ao’ain, 
motions, forces, or other influences, and times, are numerable quantities; 
and the properties of number are applicable to them as to all other things! 
But though the laws of number and space are important elements in the 
ascertainment of uniformities of succession, they can do nothing toward it 
when taken by themselves. They can only be made instrumental to that 
purpose^ when we combine with them additional premises, expressive of 
uniformities of succession already known. By taking, for instance, as 
premises these propositions, that bodies acted upon by an instantaneous 
force move with uniform velocity in straight lines; that bodies acted upon 
by a continuous force move with accelerated velocity in straight lines ; and 
that bodies acted upon by two forces in different directions move in the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, whose sides represent the direction and quan- 
tity of those forces; we may by combining these truths with propositions 
relating to the properties of straight lines and of parallelograms (as that a 
triangle is half a parallelogram of the same base and altitude), deduce an- 
other important uniformity of succession, viz., that a body moving round 
a centre of force describes areas proportional to the times. But unless 
there had been laws of succession in our premises, there could have been 
no truths of succession in our conclusions. A similar remark might be 
extended to every other class of phenomena really peculiar ; and, had it 
been attended to, would have prevented many chimerical attempts at dem- 
onstrations of the indemonstrable, and explanations which do not explain. 

It is not, therefore, enough for us that the laws of space, which are only 
laws of simultaneous phenomenon, and the laws of number, w’-hich thotigh 
true of successive phenomena do not relate to their succession, pos^s 
rigoi'ous certainty and universality of which we are in search. 
endeavor to find some law of succession which has those same attributes, 
and is therefore fit to be made the foundation of processes for discovering, 
and of a test for verifying, all other uniformities of succession. This fun- 
damental law must resemble the truths of geometry in their most remark- 
able peculiarity, that of never being, in any instance whatever, defeated or 
suspended by any change of circumstances. * 

Now among all those uhiforaaities in the succession of phenomena, which 
common observationiis* sufficient to bring to lj^% there ai’e very few which 
have atiy, even appai^ebt; pretension to this rigorous indefeasibility : and of 
those f4w, one only has b^n found capable of 'Completely sustaining it. In 
that ome, however, we recognize a law which is ’ universal also in another 
sense ; lit is oo-extensive with the entire field of successive phenomena, all 
instances whatever of succession being examples of it. This law is the 
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Law of Causation. The truth that every fact which has a beginning has a 
cause, is co-extensive with human exiDerience. 

This generalization may appear to some minds not to amount to much, 
since after all it asserts only this: ‘4t is a law, that every event depends 
on some law ‘‘ it is a law, that there is a law for every thing.” We must 
not, however, conclude that the generality of the principle is merely verbal ; 
it will be found on inspection to be no vague or unmeaning assertion, but 
a most important and really fundamental truth. 

§ 2. The notion of Cause being the root of the whole theory of Induc- 
tion, it is indispensable that this idea should, at the very outset of' our in 
qniry, be, with the utmost practicable degree of pi-ecision, fixed and deter- 
mined. If, indeed, it were necessary for the purpose of inductive logic 
that the strife should be quelled, which has so long raged among the differ- 
ent schools of metaphysicians, respecting the origin and analysis of our idea 
of causation ; the promulgation, or at least the general reception, of a true 
theory of induction, might be considered desperate for a long time to come. 
But the science of the Investigation of Truth by means of Evidence, is 
happily independent of many of the controversies which perplex the sci- 
ence of the ultimate constitution of the human mind, and is under no ne- 
cessity of pushing the analysis of mental phenomenon to that extreme 
limit which alone ought to satisfy a metaphysician. 

I premise, then, that when in the course of this inquiry I speak of the 
cause of any phenomenon, I do not mean a cause which is not itself a phe- 
nomenon; 1 make no researcli into the ultimate or ontological cause of 
any thing. To adopt a distinction familiar in the writings of the Scotch 
metaphysicians, and especially of Reid, the causes with which I concern 
myself are not efficient^ but physical causes. They are causes in that sense 
alone, in which one physical fact is said to be the cause of another. Of 
the efficient causes of phenomena, or whether any such causes exist at all, 
I am not called upon to give an opinion. The notion of causation is deem- 
ed, by the schools of metaphysics most in vogue at the present moment, to 
imply a mysterious and most powerful tie, such as can not, or at least does 
not, exist between any physical fact and that other physical fact on which 
it is invariably consequent, and which is popularly termed its cause: and 
thence is deduced the supposed necessity of ascending higher, into the es- 
sences and inherent constitution of things, to find the true cause,' the cause 
which is not only followed by, but actually produces, the effect. No such 
necessity exists for the purposes of the present inquiry, nor will any such 
doctnne be found in the following pages. The only notion of a cause, 
which the theoiy of induction requires, is such a notion as can be gained 
fiom experience. The Law of Causation, the recognition of which is the 
main pillar of inductive science, is but the familiar truth, that invariability 
of succession is found by observation to obtain between every fact in na- 
ture and some oth^r fact which has preceded it; independently of all con- 
siderations respecting the ultimate mode of production of phenomena, and 
of every other question regarding the nature of “Things in themselves.” 

Between the phenomena, then, which exist at any instant, and the phe- 
nomena which exist at the succeeding instant, there is an invariable order 
of supcessioii ; and, as we said in speaking of the general uniformitj of the 
couraeof nature, this web is composed of separate fibres; this cdlective 
order IS ^nade up of particular sequences, obtaining invariably am<Lor the 
separate parts. To certain facts, certain facts always do, apd, as/w^ be- 
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lieve, will continue to, succeed. The invariable antecedent is termed the 
cause ; the invariable consequent, the effect. And the universality of the 
law of causation consists in this, that every consequent is connected in this 
manner with some particular antecedent, or set of antecedents. Let the 
fact be what it may, if it has begun to exist, it was preceded by some fact 
or facts, with which it is invariably connected. For every event there ex- 
ists some combination of objects or events, some given concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, positive and negative, the occurrence of which is always fol- 
lowed by that phenomenon. We may not have found out what this con- 
curience of circumstances may be ; but we never doubt that there is such 
a one, and that it never occurs without having the phenomenon in question 
as its effect or consequence.^ On the universality of this tiaith depends the 
possibility of reducing the inductive process to rules. The undoubted as- 
suiance we have that there is a law to be found if we only knew how to 
find it, will be seen presently to be the source from which the canons of 
the Inductive Logie derive their validity. 

§ 3. It is seldom, if ever, between a consequent and a single antecedent, 
that this invariable sequence subsists. It is usually between a consequent 
and the sum of several antecedents ; the concurrence of all of them bein<y 
requisite to produce, that is, to be certain of being followed by, the cons^ 
quent. In such cases it is very common to single out one only of the an- 
tecedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others merely Con- 
ditions. Thus, if a person eats of a particular dish, and dies in consequence, 
that is, would not have died if he had not eaten of it, people would be apt 
to say that eating of that dish was the cause of his death. There needs 
not, however, be any invariable connection between eating of the dish and 
death ; but there certainly is, among the circumstances which took place, 
some combination or other on which death is invariably consequent : as, 
for instance, the act of eating of the dish, combined with a particular bod- 
ily constitution, a particular state of present health, and perhaps even a 
certain state of the atmosphere; the whole of which circumstances per- 
haps constituted in this particular case the conditions of the phenomenon, 
01 ', in other words, the set of antecedents which determined it, and but for 
which it would not have happened. The real Cause, is the whole of these 
antecedents ; and we have, philosophically speaking, no right to give the 
name of cause to one of them, exclusively of the others. What, in the 
case we have supposed, disguises the incorrectness of the expression, is 
this : that the various conditions, except the single one of eating the food, 
were not events (that is, instantaneous changes, or successions of instan- 
taneous changes) but states^ possessing more or less of permanency; and 
might therefore have preceded the e&ct by an indefinite length of dura- 
tion, for want of the event which was requisite to complete uie required 
concurrence of conditions: while as soon as tliat event, eating the food, 
occurs, no other cause is waited for, but the effect be^ns immediately to 
take place : and hence the appeai*ance is presented of a more immediate 
and close connection between- the effect and that one antecedent, than be- 
tween the effect and the remaining conditions. But' though we may think 
proper to give the name of cause to that one condition, the fulfillment of 
which completes the tale, and brings about the effect without further de- 
lay ; this con^^ition has really no closer relation to the effect than any of 
the other conditions has. All the conditions were equally indispensable to 
the produotiou of the consequent; and the statement of the cause is incoln- 
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plete, unless in some shape or other we introduce them all. A man takes 
mercury, goes out-of-doors, and catches cold. We say, perhaps, that the 
cause of his taking cold was exposure to the air. It is clear, however, 
that his having taken mercury may have been a necessary condition of 
his catching cold; and though it might consist with usage to say that the 
cause of his attack was exposure to the air, to be accurate we ought to 
say that the cause was exposure to the air while under the effect of mer- 
cury. 

If we do not, when aiming at accuracy, enumerate all the conditions, it 
is only because some of them will in most cases be understood without 
being expressed, or because for the purpose in view they may without 
detriment be overlooked. For example, when we say, the cause of a man’s 
death was that his foot slipped in climbing a ladder, we omit as a thing 
unnecessary to be stated the circumstance of his weight, though quite as 
indispensable a condition of the effect which took place. When we say 
that the assent of the crown to a bill makes it law, we mean that the as- 
sent, being never given until all the other conditions are fulfilled, makes up 
the sum of the conditions, though no one now regards it as the principal 
one. When the decision of a legislative assembly has been determined 
by the casting vote of the chairman, we sometimes say that this one person 
was the cause of all the effects which resulted from the enactment. Yet 
we do not really suppose that his single vote contributed more to the re- 
sult than that of any other person who voted in the affirmative; but, for 
the purpose we have in view, which is to insist on his individual responsi- 
bility, the part which any other person had in the transaction is not ma- 
terial. 

In all these instances the fact which was dignified with the name of 
cause, was the one condition which came last into existence. But it must 
not be supposed that in the employment of the term this or any other rule 
is always adhered to. Nothing can better show the absence of any scien- 
tific grougd for the distinction between the cause of a phenomenon and its 
conditions, than the capricious manner in which we select from among the 
conditions that which we choose to denominate the cause. However nu- 
merous the conditions may be, there is hardly any of them which may not, 
according to the purpose of our immediate discourse, obtain that nominal 
pi’e-eminence. This will be seen by analyzing the conditions of some one 
familiar phenomenon. For example, a stone thrown into water falls to the 
bottom. What are the conditions of this event? In the first place there 
must be a stone, and water, and the stone must be thrown into the water ; 
but these suppositions forming part of the enunciation of the phenomenon 
itself, to include them also among the conditions would be a vicious tautol- 
5 this class of conditions, thei'efore, have never received the name 
of cause from any but the Aristotelians, by whom they were called the 
terial cause, causa materialis. The next condition is, there must be an 
earth : and accordingly it is often said, that the fall of a stone is caused by 
the ®^i'th ; or by a power or property of the earth, or a force exerted by the 
earth, all of which are merely roundabout ways of saying that it is caused 
by the earth ; or, lastly, the earth’s attraction ; which also is only a technical 
mode of saying that the earth causes the motion, with the addition^, par- 
ticularity that the motion is toward the earth, which is not a character of 
the (^se, but of the effect. Let us now pass to another condition. It is 
not ©nongb that the eaith should exist; the body must he within that dis- 
tance from'it, in which' the earth’s attraction preponderates over that of any 
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other body. Accordingly we may say, and the expression would be con- 
fessedly correct, that the cause of the stone’s falling is its beiiig within the 
sphere earth’s attraction. We proceed to a further condition. The 
stone is immersed in water it is therefore a condition of its reaching the 
ground, that its specific gravity exceed that of the surrounding fluid, or in 
other words that it surpass in weight an equal volume of water. Accord- 
ingly any one would be acknowledged to speak correctly who said, that the 
cause of the stone’s going to the bottom is its exceeding in specific gravity 
the fluid in which it is immersed. 

Thus we see that each and every condition of the phenomenon may be 
taken in its tinm, and, with equal propriety in common parlance, but with 
equal impropriety in scientific discourse, may be spoken of as if it were the 
entire cause. And in practice, that particular condition is usually styled 
the cause, \vhose share in the matter is. superficially the most conspicuous, 
or whose requisiteness to the production of the effect w’e happen to be in- 
sisting on at the moment. So great is the force of this last consideration, 
that it sometimes induces us to give the name of cause even to one of the 
negative conditions. We say, for example, The amiy was surprised be- 
cause the sentinel was off his post. But since the sentinel’s absence was 
not what created the enemy, or put the soldiers asleep, how did it cause 
them to be surprised ? All that is really meant is, that the event would 
not have happened if he had been at his duty. His being off his post was 
no producing cause, hut the mere absence of a preventing cause: it -was 
simply equivalent to his non-existence. Eroni nothing, from a mere nega- 
tion, no consequences can proceed. All effects are connected, by the law 
of causation, with some set oi positive conditions; negative ones, it is true, 
being almost alvvays required in addition. In other words, every fact or 
phenomenon which has a beginning, invariably arises when some certain 
combination of positive facts exists, provided certain other positive facts 
do not exist. 

There is, no doubt, a tendency (which our first example, that of death 
from taking a particular food, sufficiently illustrates) to associate the idea 
of causation with the proximate antecedent events rather than with any of 
the antecedent states^ or permanent facts, wffiich may happen also to be 
conditions of the phenomenon ; the reason being that the event not only 
exists, but begins to exist immediately previous ; while the other condi- 
tions may have pre-existed for an indefinite time. And this tendency 
shows itself very visibly in the different logical fictions which are resorted 
to, even by men of science, to aA^oid the necessity of gnung the name of 
cause to any thing which had existed for an indeterminate length of time 
before the effect. Thus, rather than say that the earth causes the fall of 
bodies, they ascribe it to a force exerted by the earth, or an attsraction by 
the earth, abstractions which they can represent to themselves as exhausted 
by each effort, and therefore constituting at each successive instant a fresh 
fact, simultaneous with, or only immediately preceding, thie effect Inas- 
much as the coming of the circumstance which completes the assemblage 
of conditions, is a change or event, it thence happens that an event is al- 
Avays the antecedent in ol6sest apparent proximity to the consequent: and 
this may account for the illusion which disposes us to look upon the prox- 
imate event as standing more peculiarly in the position of a cause than any 
of the antecedent states. But even this peculiarity, of being in closer prox- 
imity to the effect than any other of its conditions, is, as Ave have already 
seen, far from being necessary to the common notion of a cause; with 
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which notion, on the contrary, any one of the conditions, either positive or 
negative, is found, on occasion, completely to accord.* 

* The assertion, that any and every one of the conditions of a phenomenon may be and is, on 
some occasions and for some purposes, spoken of as the cause, has been disputed by an inWl- 
ligent reviewer of this work in the Prospective Iteview Tthe predecessor of the justly esteemed 
National Review), who maintains that “we always apply the word cause rather to that ele- 
ment in the antecedents which exercises force, and which would tend at all times to produce 
the same or a similar effect to that which, under certain conditions, it would actual^' pro- 
duce.” And he says, that “ every one would feel” the expression, that the cause of a surprise 
was the sentinel’s being off his post, to be incorrect; but that the “allurement or force which 
drew him off his post, might be so called, because in doing so it removed a resisting power 
which would have prevented the surprise.” I can not think that it would be wrong to say, 
that the event took place because the sentinel was absent, and yet right to say that it took 
place because he was bribed to be absent. Since the only direct effect of the "bribe w’as his 
absence, the bribe could be called the remote cause of the sui-prise, only on the supposition 
that the absence was the proximate cause ;• nor does it seem to me that any one (who had 
not a theoiy to siippori) would use the one expression and reject the other. 

The reviewer observes, that when a person dies of poison, his possession of bodily organs is 
a necessaiy condition, but that no one would ever speak of it as the cause. I admit the fact • 
but I believe the reason to be, that the occasion could never arise for so speaking of it ; for 
when in the inaccuracy of common discourse we are led to speak of some one condition of a 
phenomenon as its cause, the condition so spoken of is always one which it is at least possi- 
ble that the_ hearer may require to be informed of. The possession of bodily organs is a 
known condition, and to give that as the answer, when asked the cause of a person’s death, 
Avould not supply the information sought. Once conceive that a doubt could exist as to his 
having bodily organs, or that he w’ere to be compared with, some being who had them hot, 
and cases may be imagined in which it might be said that his possession of them was the 
cause of his death. If Taust and Mephistopheles together took poison, it might be said that 
Faust died because he was a human being, and had a body, while Mephistopheles sunived 
because he was a spirit. 

It is for the same reason that no one (as the reviewer remarks) “calls the cause of a leap, 
the muscles or sinews of the body, though they are necessary conditions ; nor the cause of a 
self-sacrifice, the knowledge which was necessary for it ; nor the cause of writing a book, that 
a man has time for it, which is a necessary condition.” These conditions (besides that they 
are antecedent states, and not proximate antecedent events, and are therefore never the con- 
ditions in closest apparent proximity to the effect) are all of them so obriouslv implied, that it 
IS hardly possible there should exist that necessity for insisting on them, \vhich alone gives 
occasion for speaking of a single condition as if it were the cause. Wherever this necessity 
e^sts in regard to some one condition, and does not exist in regard to any other, I conceive 
that it is consistent with usage, when scientific accuracy is not aimed at, to apply the name 
cause to that one condition. If the only condition which can be supposed to be unknown is 
a negative condition, the negative condition may be spoken of as the cause. It might be said 
that a person died for want of medical advice: though this would not be likely to be said, un- 
less the person was already understood to be ill, and in order to indicate that this negative cir- 
cumstance was what made the illness fatal, and not the weakness of his constitution, or the 
ou^nal virulence of the disease. It might be said that a person v\’as drowmed because he 
could not swim ; the positive condition, namely, that he fell into the water, being already im- 
plieu m the word drownied. And here let me remark, that his falling into the water is in 
tins case the only positive condition : all the conditions not expresslv or virtually included in 
tins (as that he could not swim, that nobody helped him, and so forth) are negative. Yet, if 
It weie simply said that the cause of a man’s death was falling into the water, there would be 
quite as great a sense of impropriety in the expression, as there would be if it were said that 
the cause was his inability to swim ; because, though the one condition is positive and the oth- 
would be felt that neither of them was sufficient, without the other, to produce 

With regard to the assertion that nothing is termed the cause, except the element which 
exerts active force ; I waive the question as to the meaning of active force, and accepting the 
phra^ in its popular sense, I revert to a former example, and I ask, would it be more agree- 
aole to custom to say that a man fell because his foot slipped in climbing a ladder, or that he 
teU because of his weight? for his w^eight, and not the motion of his foot, was the acl^e force 
wtooh determin^ his faU, If a person walking out in a , frosty day, stumbled and fell, 
mignfi be said that he stumbled because the gi-ound was slippery, or b^ause he wa^ not suf- 
hcientiy careffil; but fetv people, I suppose, would say, that he stumbled bedanse hb walked, 
ret the only active force concerned was that which he exerted in'walking: the others were 
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^ The cause, then, philosophically speaking, is the sum total of tli.e condi- 
tions, positive and negative taken together ; the whole of the contingencies 
of every description, which being realized, the consequent invariably fol- 
lows. The negative conditions, however, of any phenomenon, a special 
enumeration of which would generally be very prolix, may be all summed 
up under one head, namely, the absence of preventing or counteracting 
causes. The convenience of this mode of expression is mainly grounded 
on the fact, that the effects of any cause in counteracting another cause 
may in most cases be, with strict scientific exactness, regarded as a mere 
extension of^ its own proper and separate effects. If gravity retards the 
upward motion of a projectile, and deflects it into a parabolic trajectory, 
it produces, in so doing, the very same kind of effect, and even (as mathe- 
maticians know) the same quantity of effect, as it does in its ordinary op- 
eration of causing the fall of bodies w'hen simply deprived of their support. 
If an alkaline solution mixed w’ith an acid destroys its sourness, and pre- 
vents it from reddening vegetable blues, it is because the specific effect of 
the alkali is to combine with the acid, and form a compound with totally 
different qualities. This property, which causes of all descriptions possess, 
of preventing the effects of other causes by virtue (for the most part) of 
the same laws according to which they produce their own,* enables us, by 
establishing the general axiom that all causes are liable to be counteracted 
in their effects by one another, to dispense with the consideration of nega- 
tive conditions entirely, and limit the notion of cause to the assemblage^f 
the p'^sitive conditions of the phenomenon : one negative condition invaria- 
bly lii^ystood, and the same in all instances (namely, the absence of coun- 
teracting causes) being sufficient, along with the sum of the positive condi- 
tions, to make up the whole set of circumstances on which the phenomenon 
is dependent. 


§ 4. Among the positive conditions, as we have seen that there are some 


mere negative conditions ; but they happened to he the only ones which there could be any 
necessity to- state; for he walked, most likely, in exactly his usual manner, and the nega- 
tive conditions made all the^ difference. Again, if a person were asked why the army of 
.Xerxes defeated that of I/eonidas, he w’ould probably say, because they were a thousand times 
the number ; but I do not think he w'ould say, it was because they fought, though, that was 
The element of active force. To borrow another example, used by Mr. Grove and by Mr. 
Baden Powell, the opening of flood-gates is said to be the cause of the flow of tvater ; yet the 
active force is exert^ by the water itself, and opening the flood-gates merely supplies a nega- 
tive condition. The reviewer adds, “There are some conditions absolutely passive, and vet 
absolutely necessary to physical phenomena, viz., the relations of space and time; and" to 
these no one ever applies the word cause without being immediately an'ested by those who 
hear him.’ Even from this statement I am compelled to dissent. Pew persons would feel it 
incongi’uous to say (for example) that a secret became known because it was spoken of when 
A, B. was within hearing ; which is a condition of space : or that the cause v^y one of two 
particular trees is taller than the other, is that it has been longer planted ; which, is a condi- 
tion of time. 

* There are a few exceptions; for there are some piopeities of objects which seem to he 
purely preventive ; as the property of opaque bodies, by which they intercept the passage of 
light. This, as far as we are able to understand appears an instance not of one cause 
counteracting another by the same law whereby it produces its own effects, hut of an agency 
which manifests itself in no other wAv than in defeating the effects of another agency. If 
we knew on what other relations to light, or on what peculiarities of structure, opacity de- 
pends, w'e might find that this is only an apparent, not a real, exception to the general propo- 
sition in the text, Xn any case it needs not affect the practical application. The foimula 
which includes all the negative conditions of an effect in the single one of the absence of 
counteracting causes, is not violated by such cases as this ; though, if all counteracting agen- 
ciess were of this description, there would be no purpose served by employing the formula. 
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to which, in common parlance, the term cause is more readily and frequent- 
ly awarded, so there are others to which it is, in ordinary circumstances 
refused. In most cases of causation a distinction is commonly drawn be- 
tween something which acts, and some other thing which is acted upon ; 
between an agent and ^patient Both of these, it would be universally ah 
lowed, are conditions of the phenomenon; but it would be thought absurd 
to call the latter the cause, that title being reserved for the former. The 
distinction, however, vanishes on examination, or rather is found to be only 
verbal ; arising from an incident of mere expression, namely, that the ob^ 
ject said to be acted upon, and which is considered as the scene in which 
the effect takes place, is commonly included in the phrase by which the ef- 
fect is spoken of, so that if it were also reckoned as part of the cause, the 
seeming incongruity would arise of its being supposed to cause itself. In 
the instance which we have already had, of falling bodies, the question was 
thus put: What is the cause which makes a stone fall? and if the answer 
had been ‘'the stone itself,” the expression would have been in apparent 
contradiction to the meaning of the word cause. The stone, therefore, is 
conceived as the patient, and the earth (or, according to the common and 
most unphilosophical practice, an occult quality of the earth) is represented 
as the agent or cause. But that there is nothing fundamental in the dis- 
tinction may be seen from this, that it is quite possible to conceive the 
stone as causing its own fall, provided the language employed be such as 
to save the mere verbal incongruity. We migln say that the stone moves 
toward the earth by the properties of the matter composing it; and ac- 
cording to this mode of presenting the phenomenon, the stone itself might 
without impropriety be called the agent; though, to save the established 
doctrine of the inactivity of matter, men usually prefer here also to ascribe 
the effect to an occult quality, and say that the cause is not the stone itself, 
but the toeight or gramtation of the stone. 

Those who have contended for a radical distinction between agent and 
patient, have generally conceived the agent «nR that which causes some state 
of, or some change in the state of, another object which is called the pa- 
tient. But a little reflection will show that the license we assume of speak- 
ing of phenomena as etatee of the various objects which take part in them 
(an artifice of which so much use has been made by some i)hilosophers, 
Brown in particular, for the apparent explanation of phenomena), is sim- 
ply a sort of logical fiction, useful sometimes as one among several modes 
of expression, but which should never be supposed to be the enunciation 
of a scientific truth. Even those attributes of an object which might 
seem with greatest propriety to be called states of the ‘object itself, its sen- 
sible qualit ies, its color, hardness, shape, and the like, are in reality (as no 
one has pointed out more clearly than Brown himself) phenomena of cau- 
sation, in which the substance is -<Iistinctly the agent, or producing cause, 
being our own organs, and those of other sentient beings. 
What we call states of objects, are always sequences into which the objects 
entei, generally as antecedents or causes; and things are never more active 
than in the production of those phenomena in which they are said to be 
acted upon. Thus, in the example of a stone falling to the earth, according 
^ gravitation^ the stone is as much an agent as the esarth, 
which not only attracts, but is itself attracted by, the stoue. In,tih& of 
^ seiisation produced in our organs, the laws of our orgauizati<im‘,i5End even 
those of our minds, are ns directly operative in deternguning the. effect pro- 
duced, as the laws of the outward object. Though,, Ve c^ pi’ussic acid 
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the agent of a person’s deathj the whole of the vital and organic properties 
of the patient are as actively instrumental as the poison, in the chain of ef- 
fects which so rapidly terminates his sentient existence. In the process of 
education, we may call the teacher the agent, and the scholar only the ma- 
terial acted upon ; yet in truth all the facts which pre-existed in the schol- 
ar’s mind exert either co-operating or counteracting agencies in relation to 
the teacher’s efforts. It is not light alone which is the agent in vision, but 
light coupled with the active properties of the eye and brain, and with 
those of the visible object. The distinction between agent and patient is 
nierely verbal: patients are always agents; in a great proportion, indeed, 
of all natural phenomena, they are so to such a degree as to react forcibly 
on the causes which acted upon them : and even when this is not the case, 
they contribute, in the same manner as any of the other conditions, to the 
production of the effect of which they are vulgarly treated as the mere the- 
atre. All the positive conditions of a phenomenon are alike agents, alike 
active; and in any expression of the cause which professes to be complete, 
none of thein can with reason be excluded, except such as have already 
been implied in the words used for describing the effect ; nor by including 
even these would there be incurred any but a merely verbal impropriety. 

§ 5 . There is a case of causation which calls for separate notice, as it 
possesses a peculiar feature, and presents a greater degree of complexity 
than the common case. It often happens that the effect, or one of the ef- 
fects, of cause, is, not to produce of itself a certain phenomenon, but to 
fit something else for producing it. In other words, there is a case of cau- 
sation in which the effect is to invest an object with a certain property. 
When sulphur, charcoal, and nitre are put together in certain proportions 
and in a certain manner, the effect is, not an explosion, hut that the mixture 
acquires a property by which, in given circumstances, it will explode. The 
various causes, natural and artificial, which educate the human body or the 
human mind, have for their principal effect, not to make the body or mind 
immediately do any thing, but to endow it with certain propeities— in oth- 
er words, to give assurance that in given circumstances certain results will 
take place in it, or as consequences of it. Physiological agencies often 
have for the chief part of their operation to predispose the constitution to 
some mode of action. To take a simpler instance than all these : putting 
a coat of while paint upon a wall does not merely produce in those who 
see it done, the^ sensation of white ; it confers on the wall the permanent 
property of giving that kind of sensation. Regarded in reference to the 
sensation, the putting on of the paint is a condition of a condition; it is a 
condition of the wall’s causing that particular fact. The wall may have 
been painted years ago, but it has acquired a property which has lasted till 
now, and will last longer ; the antecedent condition necessary to enable the 
wall to become in its turn a condition, has been fulfilled once for all. In a 
case like this, where the immediate consequent in the sequence is a proper- 
ty produced in an object, no one now supposes the property to be a sub- 
stantive entity “ inherent ” in the object. What has been produced is what, 
in other language, may be called a state of preparation in an object for pro- 
ducing an effect. Tpie ingredients of the gunpowder have been brought into 
a state of preparation for exploding as soon as the other conditions of an 
explosion shall have occurred. In the case of the gunpowder, this state of 
preparation consists in a certain collocation of its particles relatively to one 
another. In the example of the wall, it consists in a new collocation of two 
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things relatively to each other — the wall and the paint. In the example of 
the molding influences on the human mind, its being a collocation at all is 
only conjectural; for, even on the materialistic hypothesis, it would remain 
to be proved that the increased ‘facility with which the brain sums up a 
column of figures when it has been long trained to calculation, is the result 
of a permanent new ari-angement of some of its material j)articles. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with what w^e know, and must include 
among the effects of causes, the capacities given to objects of being causes 
of other effects. This capacity is not a real thing existing in the objects ; 
it is but a name for our conviction that they will act in a particular man- 
ner when certain new circumstances arise. We may invest this assurance 
of future events with a fictitious objective existence, by calling it a atate of 
the object. But unless the state consists, as in the case of the gunpowder 
it does, in a collocation of particles, it expresses no present fact ; it is but 
the contingent future fact brought back under another name. 

It may be thought that this form of causation requires us to admit an 
exception to the doctrine that the conditions of a phenomenon — the ante- 
cedents required for calling it into existence — must all be found among the 
facts immediately, not remotely, preceding its commencement. But what 
we have arrived at is not a correction, it is only an explanation, of that doc- 
trine, In the enumeration of the conditions required for the occurrence of 
any phenomenon, it always has to be included that objects must be present, 
possessed of given properties. It is a condition of the phenomenon explo- 
sion that an object should be present, of one or other of certain kinds, 
which for that reason are called explosive. The presence of one of these 
objects is a condition immediately precedent to the explosion. The condi- 
tion which is not immediately precedent is the cause which produced, not 
the explosion, but the explosive property. The conditions of the explosion 
itself were all present immediately before it took place, and the general law, 
therefore, remains intact. 

§ 6. It now remains to advert to a distinction which is of first-rate im- 
portance both for clearing up the notion of cause, and for obviating a very 
specious objection often made against the view which we have taken of the 
subject. 

When we define the cause of any thing (in the only sense in which the 
present inquiry has any concern with causes) to be ‘Hhe antecedent which 
it invariably follows,” we do not use this phrase as exactly synonymous 
with “ the antecedent which it invariably has followed in our past expe- 
rience.” Such a mode of conceiving causation would be liable to the ob- 
3*eotion very plausibly urged by Dr. Reid, namely, that according to tliis 
(mctrine night must be the cause of day, and day the cause of night ; since 
these phenomena have invariably succeeded one another from the begin- 
ning of the world. But it is necessary to our using the word cause, thcat 
we should believe not only that the antecedent always has been followed by 
the consequent, but that, as Jong as the present constitution of things* en- 
ures, it always will he so. And this would not be true of day and night. 
We do not believe that night will be followed by day under all imaginable 
ciicumstances, but only that it will be so provided the sun rises above the 

* ? expression, the ultimate laws of nature (whatever they may he) as distiu- 

gmshed from the derivative laws and from the collocations. The diurnal revolution of the 
e^tn (for example) is not a part of the constitution of things, because notMng can be so called 
which might possibly be- terminated or altered by natural causesi 
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horizon. If the sun ceased to rise, which, for aught we know, may be per- 
fectly compatible with tlie general laws of matter, night would be, or mi«’hfc 
be, eternal. On the other hand, if the sun is above the horizon, his JiSht 
not extinct, and no opaque body between us and him, we believe firmly that 
unless a change takes place in the properties of matter, this combination of 
antecedents will be followed by the consequent, day; that if the combina- 
tion of antecedents could be indefinitely prolonged, it would be always day ; 
and that if the same combination had always existed, it would always have 
been day, quite independently of night as a previous condition. Therefore 
is it that we do not call night the cause, nor even a condition, of day. The 
existence of the sun (or some such luminous body), and there being no 
opaque medium in a straight line* * *** between that body and the part of the 
earth where we are situated, are the sole conditions ; and the union of 
these, without the addition of any superfluous circumstance, constitutes the 
cause. This is what writers mean when they say that the notion of cause 
involves the idea of necessity. If there be any meaning which confessedly 
belongs to the term necessity, it is unconditionabiess. That which is nec- 
essary, that which tmist be, means that which will be, whatever supposition 
we may make in regard to all other things. The succession of day and 
night evidently is not necessary in this sense. It is conditional on’4he oc- 
currence of other antecedents. That which will be followed by a given 
consequent when, and only when, some third circumstance also exists, is not 
the cause, even though no case should ever have occurred in which the phe- 
nomenon took place without it. 

Invariable sequence, therefore, is not synonymous with causation, unless 
the sequence, besides being invariable, is unconditional. There are se- 
quences, as uniform in past experience as any others whatever, which yet 
we do not regard as cases of causation, but as conjunctions in some sort 
accidental. Such, to an accurate thinker, is that of day and night. The one 
might have existed for any length of time, and the other not have followed 
the sooner for its existence; it follows only if certain other antecedents 
exist ; and where those antecedents existed, it would follow in any case. 
No one, probably, ever called night the cause of day ; mankind must so 
soon have arrived at the very obvious generalization, that the state of gen- 
eral illumination which, we call day would follow from the presence of a 
sufilciently luminous body, whether darkness had preceded or not. 

We may define, therefore, the cause of a phenomenon, to be the ante- 
cedent, or the concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionaUy conseqiient. Or if we adopt the convenient modification 
of the meaning of the word cause, which confines it to the assemblage of 
positive conditions without the negative, then instead of “ uncpndiSonal- 
ly,” we must say, “ subject to no other than negative conditions.” 

To some it may appear, that the sequence between night and day being 
invariable in our expei'ience, we have as much ground in this case as ex- 
perience can give in any case, for I’ecognizing the two phenomena as cause 
and effect ; and that to say that more is necessary — -to require a belief that 
the succession is unconditional, or, in other words, that it would be, invari- 
able under all changes of circumstances, is to acknowledge ip causation an 

* I use the words “ straight line ” for brevity and simplicity. In reality the line in question 
w not exactly straight, for, from the effect dr refraction, we actually see the sun for a short 

inteiwal during which the opaque mass of the earth is interposed in a direct line between the 

sun and our eyes ; thus realizing, though but to a limited extent, the coveted desideratum of 
se^ng round a coi'ner. 
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element of belief not derived from experience. The answer to this is, that 
it is experience itself which teaches us that one uniformity of sequence is 
conditional and another unconditional. When we judge that the succes- 
sion of night and day is a derivative sequence, depending on something 
else, we proceed on grounds of experience. It is the evidence of experi- 
ence which convinces us that day could equally exist without being fol- 
lowed by night, and that night could equally exist without being followed 
by daj^ To say that these beliefs are “not generated by our mere ob- 
servation of sequence,”'^' is to forget that twice in every twenty-four hours, 
when the sky is clear, we have an experimentum crucis that the cause of 
day is the sun. We have an experimental knowledge of the sun which 
justifies us on experimental grounds in concluding, that if the sun were 
always above the horizon there would be day, though there had been no 
night, and that if the snn were always below the horizon there would be 
flight, though there had been no day. We thus know from experience 
that the succession of night and day is not unconditional. Let me add, 
that the antecedent which is only conditionally invariable, is not the in- 
variable antecedent. Though a fact may, in experience, have always been 
followed by another fact, yet if the remainder of our experience teaches 
us that it might not always be so followed, or if the experience itself is 
such as leaves room for a possibility that the known cases may not cor- 
rectly represent all possible cases, the hitherto invariable antecedent is not 
accounted the cause ; but why ? Because we are not sure that it is the in- 
variable antecedent. 

^ Such cases of sequence as that of day and night not only do not contra- 
dict the doctrine which resolves causation into invariable sequence, but are 
necessarily implied in that doctrine. It is evident, that from a limited 
number of unconditional sequences, thei*e will result a much greater num- 
ber of conditional ones. Certain causes being given, that is, certain ante- 
cedents which are unconditionally followed by certain consequents j the 
mere co-existence of these causes will give rise to an unlimited number 
of additional uniformities. If two causes exist together, the effects of both 
will exist together ; and if many causes co-exist, these causes (by what we 
shall term hereafter the intermixture of their laws) will give rise to new ef- 
fecte, accompanying or succeeding one another in some particular order, 
which order will be invariable while the causes continue to co-exist, but no 
longer. The motion of the earth in a given orbit round the sun, is a series 
of changes which follow one another as antecedents and consequents, and 
will continue to do so while the sun’s attraction, and the force with which 
the earth tends to advance in a direct line through space, continue to co- 
exist in the same quantities as at present. But vary either of these causes, 
and this particular succession of motions would cease to take place. The 
series of the earth’s motions, therefore, though a case of sequence invari- 
able within the limits of human experience, is not a case of causation. It 
is not unconditional. 

This distinction between the relations of succession which, so far as we 
know, are unconditional, and those i*elations, whether of succession* or of 
coexistence, which, like the earth’s motions, or the succession of day and 
night, depend on the existence or on the co-existence of other antecedent 
facts corresponds to the great division which Dr. Whewell aiid other 
wnters have made of the field of science, into the investigation of what 

* Second Burnett Prize Bssay, by Principal Tnlloch, p. ^ 1 
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they term the Laws of Phenomena, and the investigation of causes; a 
phraseology, as I conceive, not philosophically sustainable, inasmuch as the 
ascertainment of causes, such causes as the human faculties can ascertain, 
namely, causes which are themselves phenomena, is, therefore, merely the 
ascertainment of other and more universal Laws of Phenomena. And let 
me here observe, that Dr. Whewell, and in some degree even Sir John 
Herschel, seem to have misunderstood the meaning of those writers who, 
like M. Comte, limit the sphere of scientific investigation to Laws of Phe- 
nomena, and speak of ^ the inquiry into causes as vain and futile. The 
causes which M. Comte designates as inaccessible, are eflScient causes. The 
investigation of physical, as opposed to efficient, causes (including the study 
of all the active forces in ligature, considered as facts of observation) is as 
important a part of M. Comte’s conception of science as of Dr. Whewell’s. 
His objection to the word cause is a mere matter of nomenclature, in which, 
as a matter of nomenclature, I consider him to be entirely wrong. Those ” 
it is justly remarked by Mr. Bailey,* who, like M. Comte, object to desig- 
nate events as causes, are objecting without any real ground to a mere but 
extremely convenient generalization, to a very useful common name, the 
employment of which involves, or needs involve, no particular theory.” To 
which it may be added, that by rejecting this form of expression, M. Comte 
leaves himself without any term for marking a distinction which, however 
incorrectly expressed, is not only real, but is one of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions in science ; indeed it is on this alone, as we shall hereafter find, 
that the possibility rests of framing a rigorous Canon of Induction. And 
as things left without a name are apt to be forgotten, a Canon of that de- 
scription is not one of the many benefits which the philosophy of Induction 
has received from M. Comte’s great powers. 

§ 7. Does a cause always stand with its effect in the relation of anteced- 
ent and consequent ? Do we not often say of two simultaneous facts that 
they are cause and effect — as when we say that fire is the cause of warmth, 
the sun and moisture the cause of vegetatioh, and the like? Since a cause 
does not necessarily perish because its effect has been produced, the two 
things do very generally co-exist; and there are some appearances, and 
some common expressions, seeming to imply not only that causes may, but 
that they must, be contemporaneous with their effects. Cessa 7 ite causd 
cessat et effectus, has been a dogma of the schools: the necessity for the 
continued existence of the cause in order to the continuance of the effect, 
seems to have been once a generally received doctrine. Kepler’s numerous 
attempts to account for the motions of the heavenly bodies on mechanical 
principles, were rendered abortive by bis always supposing that the agency 
which set those bodies in motion must continue to operate in order to keep 
up the motion which it at first produced. Yet there were at all times 
many familiar instances of the continuance of effects, long after their causes 
had ceased. A coup de soleil gives a person brain-fever : will the fever go 
off as soon as he is moved out of the sunshine ? A sword is run through 
his body : must the sword remain in his body id order that he may con- 
tinue dead? A plowshare onoe made, remains a plowshare, without any 
continuance of heating and hammering, and even after the man who heat- 
ed and hammered it has been gathered to his fathers. On the other hand, 
the pressure which forces up the mercury in an exhausted tube must be 
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continued in order to sustain it in the tube. This (it may be replied) is 
because another force is acting without intermission, the force of gravity, 
which would restore it to its level, unless counterpoised by a force equally 
constant. But again : a tight bandage causes pain, which pain will some- 
times go off as soon as the bandage is removed. The illumination which 
the sun diffuses over the earth ceases when the sun goes down. 

There is, therefore, a distinction to be drawn. The conditions which are 
necessary for the first production of a phenomenon, are occasionally also 
necessary for its continuance ; though more commonly its continuance re- 
quires no condition except negative ones. Most things, once produced, con- 
tinue as they are, until something changes or destroys them ; but some re- 
quire the permanent presence of the agencies which produced them at first. 
These may, if we please, be considered as instantaneous phenomena, re- 
quiring to be renewed at each instant by the cause by which they were at 
first generated. Accordingly, the illumination of any given point of space 
has always been looked upon as an instantaneous fact, which perishes and 
is perpetually renewed as long as the necessary conditions subsist. If we 
adopt this language we avoid the necessity of admitting that the continu- 
ance of the cause is ever required to maintain the effect. We may say, it 
is not required to maintain, but to reproduce, the effect, or else to coun- 
teract some force tending to destroy it. And this may be a convenient 
phraseology. But it is only a phraseology. The fact remains, that in 
some cases (though those are a minority) the continuance of the conditions 
which produced an effect is necessary to the continuance of the effect. 

As to the ulterior question, whether it is strictly necessary that the 
cause, or assemblage of conditions, should precede, by ever so short an in- 
stant, the production of the effect (a question raised and argued with much 
ingenuity by Sir John Herschel in an Essay already quoted),* the inquiry 
is of no consequence for our present purpose. There certainly are cases 
in which the effect follows without any interval perceptible by our faculties ; 
and when there is an interval, we can not tell by how many intermediate 
links imperceptible to us that inverval may really be filled up. But even 
granting that an effect may commence simultaneously with its cause, the 
view I have taken of causation is in no way practically affected. Wheth- 
er the cause and its effect be necessarily successive or not, the begin- 
ning of a phenomenon is what implies a cause, and causation is the law of 
the succession of phenomena. If these axioms be granted, we can afford, 
though I see no necessity for doing so, to drop the words antecedent and 
consequent as applied to cause and effect. I have no objection to define a 
cause, the assemblage of phenomena, which occurring, some other phenom- 
enon invariably commences, or has its origin. W'hether the effect coin- • 
cides m point of time with, or immediately follows, the hindmost of its 
conditions, is immaterial. At all events, it does not precede it ; and when 
doubt, between two co-existent phenomena, which is cause and 
which effect, we rightly deem the question solved if we can ascertain which 
of them preceded the other. 

§ 8. It continually happens that several different phenomena, which are 
not in the slightest degree dependent or conditional on one another, are 
lourm all to depend, as the phrase is, on one and the same agent ; in other 
words, one and the same phenomenon is seen to be followed by several 


* JSssays, pp. 206-208, 
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sorts of effects quite heterogeneous, but which go on simultaneously one 
with another ; provided, of course, that all other conditions requisite for 
each of them also exist. Thus, the sun produces the celestial motions; it 
produces daylight, and it produces heat. The earth causes the fall of heavy 
bodies, and it also, in its capacity of a great magnet, causes the phenomena 
of the magnetic needle.^ A crystal of galena causes the sensations of hard- 
ness, of weight, of cubical form, of gray color, and many others between 
which we can trace no. interdependence. The purpose to which the j^hrase- 
ology of Properties and Powers is specially adapted, is the expression of 
this sort of cases. When the same phenomenon is followed (either sub- 
ject or not to the presence of other conditions) by effects of different and 
dissimilar orders, it is usual to say that each different sort of effect is pro- 
duced by a different property of the cause. Thus we distinguish the at- 
tractive or gravitative property of the earth, and its magnetic property: 
the gravitative, luminiferous, and calorific properties of the sun: the color, 
shape, weight, and hardness of a crystal. These are mere phrases, which 
explain nothing, and add nothing to our knowledge of the subject; but, 
considered as abstract names denoting the connection between the differ- 
ent effects produced and the object which produces them, they are a very 
powerful instrument of abridgment, and of that acceleration of the proc- 
ess of thought which abridgment accomplishes. 

This class of considerations leads to a conception which we shall find to 
be of great importance, that of a Permanent Cause, or original natural 
agent. There exist in nature a number of permanent causes, which have 
subsisted ever since the human race has been in existence, and for an in- 
definite and probably an enormous length of time previous. The sun, the 
earth, and planets, with their various constituents, air, water, and other dis- 
tinguishable substances, whether simple or compound, of which nature is 
made up, are such Permanent Causes. These have existed, and the effects 
or consequences which they were fitted to produce have taken place (as 
often as the other conditions of the production met), from the very begin- 
ning of our experience. But we can give no account of the origin of the 
Permanent Causes themselves. Why these particular natural agents ex- 
isted originally and no others, or why they are commingled in such and 
such proportions, and distributed in such and such a manner throughout 
space, is a question we can not answer. More than this : we can discover 
nothing regular in the distribution itself; we can reduce it to no uniformi- 
ty, to no law. There are no means by -which, from the distribution of these 
causes or agents in one part of space, we could conjecture whether a , simi- 
lar distribution prevails in another. The co-existence, therefore, of Pidme- 
val Causes ranks, to us, among merely casual concurrences : and all those 
sequences or co-existences among the effects of several such causes, which, 
though invariable while those causes co-exist, would, if the co-existence ter- 
minated, terminate along with it, we do not class as cases of causation, or 
laws of nature : we can only calculate on finding these sequences or co-ex- 
istences where we know by direct evidence, that the natural agents on the 
properties of which they ultimately depend, ate distributed in the requisite 
inanner. These Permanent Causes are not always objects; they are some- 
times events, that is to say, periodical cycles of events, that being the only 
mode in which events can possess the property of permanence. Not only, 
for instance, is the earth itself a permanent cause, or primitive natural 
agent, but the earth’s rotation is so too : it is a cause which has produced, 
from the earliest period (by the aid of other necessary conditions), the-suor 
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cession of day and night, the ehb and flow of the sea, and many other ef- 
fects, while, as we can assign no cause (except conjecturally) for the rota- 
tion itself, it is entitled to be ranked as a primeval cause. It is, however, 
only the origin of the rotation which is mysterious to us : once begun, its 
continuance is accounted for by the first law of motion (that of the perma- 
nence of rectilinear motion once impressed) combined with the gravitation 
of the parts of the earth towaj’d one another. 

All phenomena witljout exception which begin to exist, that is, all except 
the primeval causes, are effects either immediate or remote of those j^rimi- 
tive facts, or of some combination of them. There is no Thing produced, 
no event happening, in the known universe, which is not connected by a 
uniformity, or invariable sequence, with some one or more of the phenom- 
ena which preceded it; insomuch that it will happen again as often as 
those phenomena occur again, and as no other phenomenon having the 
character of a counteracting cause shall co-exist. These antecedent phe- 
nomena, again, were connected in a similar manner with some that pre- 
ceded them ; and so on, until we reach, as the ultimate step attainable by 
us, either the properties of some one primeval cause, or the conjunction of 
several. The whole of the phenomena of nature were therefore the neces- 
sary, or, in other words, the unconditional, consequences of some former col- 
location of the Permanent Causes. 

The state of the whole universe at any instant, we believe to be the con- 
sequence of its state at the previous instant; insomuch that one who knew 
all the agents which exist at the present moment, their collocation in space, 
and all their properties, in other words, the laws of their agency, could pre- 
dict the whole subsequent history of the universe,. at least unless some new 
volition of a power capable of controlling the universe should supervene.*^ 
And if any particular state of the entire universe could ever recur a second 
time, all subsequent states would return too, and history would, like a cir- 
culating decimal of many figures, periodically repeat itself : 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Satumia regna 

Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera qusQ vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; eruut quoque altera bella, 

Atque itermn ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

And though things do not really revolve in this eternal round, the whole 
series of events in the history of the^ universe, past and future, is not the 
less capable, in its own nature, of being constructed cc priori by any one 

^ * To the aniversality which mankind are agreed in asciibing to the La\y of Causation there 
IS one clmm of exception, one disputed case, that of the Human Will ; the determinations of 
which, a large class of metaphysicians are not willing to regard as following the causes called 
motives, according to as strict Jaws as those which they suppose to exist in the world of mere 
matter. This controverted point will undergo a special examination when we come to treat 
particularly of the Logic of the Moral Sciences (Book vi., chap. 2). In the mean time, I may 
remark that these metaphysicians, who, it must be obseiTed, ground the main part of their ob- 
jection on the supposed repugnance of the doctrine in question to our consciousness, seem to 
me to mistake the fact which consciousness testifies against. What is really in contradiction 
to consciousness, they would, I think, on strict self-examination, find to be, the application to 
human actions and volitions of the ideas involved in the common use of the term Necessity : 
which I agi*ee with them in objecting to. But if they would consider that by saying that a 
pereous actions nectssanly follow from his character, all that is really meant (for no more is 
i^nt m any case whatever of causation) is that he invariably does act in conformity to his 
caai^ter, and that any one who thoroughly knew his character could certainly predict how he 
ivould act in any supposable case ; they probably would not find this doctrine either contmry 
to their experience, or revolting to their feelings. And no more than tlfls is cont^iided for by 
any one but Im AsiatiC-fiitalist. ^ 
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whom we can suppose acquainted with the original distribution of all nat^ 
ural agents, and with the whole of their properties, that is, the laws of suc- 
cession existing between them and their effects ; saving the far more than 
human powers of combination and calculation which would be required, 
even in one possessing the data, for the actual performance of the task. 

§ 9, Since every thing which occurs is determined by laws of causation 
and collocations of the original causes, it folio w^s that the co-existences 
which^ are observable among effects can not be themselves the subject of 
any similar set of laws, distinct from laws of causation. Uniformities 
there are, as well of co-existence as of succession, among effects ; but these 
must in all cases be a mere result either of the identity or of the co-exist- 
ence of their causes : if the causes did not co-exist, neither could the ef- 
fects. And these causes being also effects of prior causes, and these of 
others, until we reach the primeval causes, it follows that (except in the 
case of effects wdiich can be traced immediately or remotely to one and 
the same cause) the co-existences of phenomena can in no case be univers- 
al, unless the co-existences of the primeval causes to which the effects are 
ultimately traceable can be reduced to a universal law : but we have seen 
that they can not. There are, accordingly, no original and independent, in 
Other words no unconditional, unifm'mities of co-e.xistence, between effects 
of different causes ; if they co-exist, it is only because the causes have cas- 
ually co-existed. ^ The only independent and unconditional co-existences 
which are sufficiently invariable to have any claim to the character of 
law's, are between different and mutually independent effects of the same 
cause; in other words, between different properties of the same natural 
agent. This portion of the Laws of Nature will be treated of in the lat- 
ter part of the present Book, under the name of the Specific Properties of 
Kinds. 

§ 10. Since the first publication of the present treatise, the sciences of 
physical nature have made a great advance in generalization, through the 
doctrine known as the Conservation or Persistence of Force. This impo- 
sing edifice of theory, the building and laying out of which has for some 
time been the principal occupation of the most, systematic minds among 
physical inquirers, consists of two stages: one, of ascertained fact, the oth- 
er containing a large element of hypothesis. 

To begin with the first. It is proved by numerous facts, both natural 
and of artificial production, that agencies which had been regarded as dis- 
tinct and independent sources of foi'ce — heat, electricity, chemical action, 
nervous and muscular action, momentum of moving bodies — are inter- 
changeable, in definite and fixed quantities, with one another. It had long ' 
been known that these dissimilar phenomena had the power, under certain 
conditions, of producing one another; what is new in the theory is a more 
accurate estimation of what this production consists in. What happens is, 
that the whole or part of the one kind of phenomena disappears, and is re- 
placed by phenomena of one of the other desciiptions, and that there is an 
equivalence in quantity between the phenomena that have disappeared and 
those which have been produced, insomuch that if the process be reversed, 
the very same quantity which had disappeared will re-appear, without in- 
crease or diminution. Thus the amount of heat which will raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one degree of the thermometer, will, if ex- 
pended, say in the expansion of steam, lift a weight of 772 pounds one 
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foot, or a weight of one pound 772 feet: and the same exact quantity of 
heat can, by certain means, be recovered, through the expenditure of exact- 
ly that amount of mechanical motion. 

The establishment of this comprehensive law has led to a change in the 
language in which the scientific world had been accustomed to speak of 
what are called the Forces of nat.iire. Before this correlation between phe- 
nomena most unlike one another had been ascertained, their unlikeness had 
caused them to be referred to so many distinct forces. Now that they are 
known to be convertible into one another without loss, they are spoken of 
as all of them results of one and the same force, manifesting itself in dif- 
ferent modes: This force (it is said) can only produce a limited and defi- 
nite quantity of effect, but always does produce that definite quantity; and 
produces it, according to circumstances, in one or another of the forms, or 
divides it among several, but so as (according to a scale of numerical 
equivalents established by experiment) always to make up the same sum ; 
and no one of the manifestations can be produced, save by the disappear- 
ance of the equivalent quantity of another, which in its turn, in appropriate 
circumstances, will re-appear undiminished. This mutual interchangeabil- 
ity of the forces of nature, according to fixed numerical equivalents, is the 
part of the new doctrine which rests on irrefragable fact. 

To make the statement true, however, it is necessary to add, that an in- 
definite and perhaps immense interval of time may elapse between the dis- 
appearance of the force in one form and its re-appearance in another. A 
stone thrown up into the air with a given force, and falling back immedi- 
ately, will, by the time it reaches the earth, recover the exact amount of me- 
chanical momentum which was expended in throwing it up, deduction be- 
ing made of a small jDortion of motion which has been communicated to 
the air. But if the stone has lodged on a height, it may not fall back for 
years, or perhaps ages, and until it does, the force expended in raising it is 
temporarily lost, being represented only by what, in the language of the 
new theory, is called potential energy. The coal imbedded in the earth is 
considered by the theory as a vast reservoir of force, which has remained 
dormant for many geological periods, and will so remain until, by being 
burned, it gives out the stored-up force in the form of heat. Yet it is 
not supposed that this force is a material thing which can be confined by 
bounds, as used to be thought of latent heat when that important phenom- 
enon was first discovered. What is meant is that when the coal does at 
last, by combustion, generate a quantity of heat (transformable like all oth- 
er heat into mechanical momentum, and the other forms of force), this ex- 
trication of heat is the re-appearance of a force derived from the sun’s rays, 
expended myriads of ages ago in the vegetation of the organic substances 
which were the material of the coal. 

Let us now pass to the higher stage of the theory of Conservation of 
Force; the part which is no longer a generalization of proved fact, but a 
combination of fact and hypothesis. Stated in few words, it is as follows : 
That the Conservation of Force is really the Conservation of Motion ; that 
m the various interchanges between the forms of force, it is always motion 
that is transformed into motion. ^ To establish, this, it is necessary to as- 
sume motions which are hypothetical. The supposition is, that there are 
motions which manifest themselves to our senses only as heat, electricity, 
etc., being molecular motions; oscillations, invisible to us, among the mi- 
nute pai*tiGles of bodies ; and that these molecular motions are transtmitable 
into molar motions (motions of masses), and molar motions into moleculai\ 
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1^0 w there is a real basis of fact for this supposition : we have positive evi- 
dence of the existence of molecular motion in these manifestations offeree. 
In the case of chemical action, for instance, the particles separate and form 
new combinations, often with a great visible disturbance of the mass. In 
the case of heat, the evidence is equally conclusive, since heat expands bod- 
ies (that is, causes their particles to move from one another) ; and if of 
sufficient amount, changes their mode of aggregation from solid to liquid, 
or from liquid to gaseous. ^ Again, the mechanical actions which produce 
heat — friction, and the collision of bodies — must from the nature of the 
case produce a shock, that is, an internal motion of particles, which, indeed, 
we find, is often so violent as to break them permanently asunder. Such 
facts are thought to warrant the inference, that it is not, as was supposed, 
heat that causes the motion of particles, but the motion of particles that 
causes heat; the original cause of both being the previous motion (whether 
molar or molecular — collision of bodies or combustion of fuel) which form- 
ed the heating agency. This inference already contains hypothesis ; but at 
least tlie supposed cause, the intestine motion of molecules as a vera causa. 
But in order to reduce the Conservation of Force to Conservation of Mo- 
tion, it was necessary to attribute to motion the heat propagated, through 
apparently empty space, from the sun. This required the supposition 
(already made for the explanation of the laws of light) of a subtle ether 
pervading space, which, though impalpable to ns, must have the property 
which constitutes matter, that of resistance, since waves are propagated 
through it by an impulse from a given point The ether must be supposed 
(a supposition not required by the theory of light) to penetrate into the 
minute interstices of all bodies. The vibratory motion supposed to be tak- 
ing place in the heated mass of the sun, is considered as imparted from 
that mass to the particles of the surrounding ether, and through them to 
the particles of the same ether in the interstices of terrestrial bodies ; and 
this, too, with a sufficient mechanical force to throw the particles of those 
bodies into a state of similar vibration, producing the expansion of their 
mass, and the sensation of heat in sentient creatures. All this is hypothe- 
Isis, though, of its legitimacy as hypothesis, I do not mean to expi'ess any 
doubt It would seem to follow as a consequence from this theory, that 
Force may and should be defined, matter in motion. This definition, how- 
ever, will not stand, for, as has already been seen, the matter needs not bo 
in actual motion. It i-s not necessary to suppose that the motion after- 
ward manifested, is actually taking place among the molecules of the ooal 
during its sojourn in the earth certainly not in the stone which is at rest 
on the eminence to which it has been raised. The true definition of Force 
must be, not motion, but Potentiality of Motion ; and what the doctrine^ 
if established, amounts to, is, not that there is at all times the same quan- 
tity of actual motion in the universe ; but that the possibilities of motion 
are limited to a definite quantity, which can not be added to, but which 
can not be exhausted; and that ail actual motion which takes place in Na- 
ture is a draft upon this limited, stock. It needs not all of it have ever ex- 
isted as actual motion. There is a vast amount of potential motion in the 
universe in the form of gravitation, which it would be a great abuse of 

% 

* I believe, however, the accredited authorities do suppose that molecular motion, equiva- 
lent in amount to that which will be manifested in the combustion of the coal, is actually tak- 
ing place during the whole of the long inteiwal, if not in the coal, yet in the oxygen which 
will then combine with it. But how purely hypothetical this supposition is, need hardly he 
r^arked ; I venture ta say, unnecessarily and extravagantly hypothetical. 
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hypothesis to suppose to have been stored up by the expenditure of an 
equal amount of actual motion in some former state of the universe. NTor 
does the motion produced by gravity take place, so far as we know, at the 
expense of any other motion, either molar or molecular. 

It is proper to consider whether the adoption of this theory as a scien^ 
tific truth, involving as it does a change in the conception hitherto enter- 
tained of the most genei-al physical agencies, requires any modification in 
the view I have taken of Causation as a law of nature. As it appears to 
me, none whatever. The manifestations which the theory regards as 
modes of motion, are as much distinct and separate phenomena when re- 
ferred to a single force, as when attributed to several. Whether the phe- 
nomenon is called a transformation of force or the generation of one, it has 
its own set or sets of antecedents, with which it is connected by invariable 
and unconditional sequence ; and that set, or those sets, of antecedents are 
its cause. The relation of the Conservation theory to the principle of 
Causation is discussed in much detail, and very instructively, by Professor 
Bain, in the second volume of his Logic. The chief practical conclusion 
drawn by him, bearing on Causation, is, that we must distinguish in the 
assemblage of conditions which constitutes the Cause of a phenomenon, 
two elements : one, the presence of a force ; the other, the collocation or 
position of objects which is required in order that the force may undergo 
the particular transmutation which constitutes the phenomenon. ISTow, it 
might always have been said with acknowledged correctness, that a force 
and a collocation were both of them necessary to produce any phenomenon. 
The law of causation is, that change can only be produced by change. 
Along with any number of stationaiy antecedents, which are collocations, 
there must be at least one changing antecedent, which is a force. To pro- 
duce a bonfire, there must not only be fuel, and air, and a spark, which are 
collocations, but chemical action between the air and the materials, which 
is a force. To grind corn, there must be a certain collocation of the parts 
composing a mill, relatively to one another and to the corn ; but there must 
also be the gravitation of water, or the motion of wind, to supply a force. 
But as the force in these cases was regarded as a property of the objects 
in which it is embodied, it seemed tautology to say that there must be the 
collocation and the force. As the collocation must be a collocation of ob- 
jects possessing the force-giving property, the collocation, so understood, 
included the force. 

How, then, shall we have to express these facts, if the theory be finally 
substantiated that all Force is reducible to a pi'cvious Motion? We shall 
have to say, that one of the conditions of every phenomenon is an ante- 
cedent Motion. But it will have to be explained that this needs not be 
actual motion. The coal which supplies the force exerted in combustion 
as not shown to have* been exerting that force in the form of molecular 
motion in the pit ; it was not even exerting pressure. The stone on the 
eminence is exerting a pi'essure, but only equivalent to its weight, not to 
the additional momentum it would acquire by falling. The antecedent, 
^ force in action; and we can still only call it a property 
of the objects, by which they would exert a force on the occurrence of a 
fresh collocation. The collocation, therefore, still includes the force. The 
force said to be stored up, is simply a particular property which the object 
has acquired. The cause we are in search of, is a collocation of objects 
posses^ that particular property. When, indeed, we inquire f urther into 
the cause* ftom which they derive that property, the new conception intro- 
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dueed by the Conservation theory comes in: the property is itself an ef- 
fect, and its cause, according to the theory, is a former motion of exactly 
equivalent amount, ’which has been impressed on tlie particles of the body, 
perhaps at some very distant period. But tlie case is sim.ply one of those 
we have already considered, in which the efficacy of a cause consists in its 
investing an object with a property. The force said to be laid up, and 
merely potential, is no more a really existing thing than any other proper- 
ties of objects are really existing things. The expression is a mere arti- 
fice of language, convenient for describing the phenomena: it is unneces- 
sary to suj^pose^ that any thing has been in continuous existence except an 
abstract potentiality. A force suspended in its. operation, neither mani- 
festing itself by motion nor by pressure, is not an existing fact, but a name 
for our conviction that in appropriate circumstances a fact would take 
place. We know that a pound weight, were it to fall fi'om the earth into 
the sun, would acquire in falling a momentum equal to millions of pounds ; 
but we do not credit the pound weight with more of actually existing force 
than is equal to the pressure it is now exerting on the earth, and that is 
exactly a pound. We might as well say that a force of millions of pounds 
exists in a pound, as that the force which will manifest itself ■when the 
coal is burned is a real thing existing in the coal. What is fixed in the coal 
is only a certain property : it has become fit to be the antecedent of an ef- 
fect called cornbustion, which partly consists in giving out, under certain 
conditions, a given definite quantity of heat. 

We thus see that no new general conception of Causation is introduced 
by the Conservation theory. The indestructibility of Force no more in- 
terferes with the theory of Causation than the indestructibility of Matter, 
meaning by matter the element of resistance in the sensible world. It 
'Only enables us to understand better than before the nature and laws of 
some of the sequences. 

This better understanding, however, enables us, with Mr. Bain, to admit, 
as one of the tests for distinguishing causation from mere concomitance, 
the expenditure or transfer of energy. If the efifect, or any part of the 
effect, to be accounted for, consists in putting matter in motion, then any 
of the objects present which has lost motion has contributed to the effect; 
and this is the true meaning of the proposition that the cause is that one 
of the antecedents which exerts active force. 

• 

§ 11. It is proper in this place to advert to a rather ancient doctrine re- 
specting causation, which has been revived during the last few years in 
many quarters, and at present gives more signs of life than any other the- 
ory of causation at variance with that set forth in the preceding pages. 

According to the theory in question, Mind, or "to speak more precisely, 
Will, is the only cause of phenomena. The type of Causation, as well as 
the exclusive source from which we derive the idea, is our own voluntary 
agency. Here, and here only (it is said), we have direct evidence of causa- 
tion. We know that we can move our bodies. Respecting the phenom- 
ena of inanimate nature, we have no other direct knowledge than that of 
antecedence and sequence. But in the case of our voluntary actions, it is 
affirmed that we are conscious of power before we have experience of re- 
sults. An act of volition, whether followed by an effect or not, is ac- 
companied by a consciousness of effort, “ of force exerted? of power in ac- 
tion, which is necessarily causal, or causative.’’ This feeling of energy or 
force, inherent in an act of will, is knowledge a priori/ assurance, prior to 
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experience, that we have the power of causing effects. Volition, therefore 
it is asserted, is something more than an unconditional antecedent; it is a 
cause, in a different sense from that in whicli physical phenomena are said 
to cause one another : it is an Efficient Cause. From this the transition is 
easy to the further doctrine, that Volition is the sole Efficient Cause of all 
phenomena. It is inconceivable that dead force could continue unsup- 
ported for a moment beyond its creation. We can not even conceive of 
change or phenomena without the energy of a mind.” The word action^^ 
itself, says another writer of the same school, “ has no real significance ex- 
cept wlien applied to the doings of an intelligent agent. Let any one con- 
ceive, if he can, of any power, energy, or force inherent in a lump of mat- 
ter.” Plienomena may have the semblance of being produced by phys- 
ical causes, but they are in reality produced, say these writers, by the im- 
mediate agency of mind. All things which do not proceed from 'a human 
(or, I suppose, an animal) will proceed, they say, directly from divine will. 
The earth is not moved by the combination of a centripetal and a pro- 
jectile foi’ce ; this is but a mode of speaking, which serves to facilitate our 
conceptions. It is moved by the direct volition of an omnipotent Being, in 
a path coinciding with that which we deduce from the hypothesis of these 
two forces. 

As I have so often observed, the general question of the existence of Ef- 
ficipt Causes does not fall wutbin the limits of our subject; but a theory 
which represents them as capable^o^eing subjects of human knowledge, 
and which passes off as efficient causes what are only physical dr^pBehom- 
enal causes, belongs as much to Logic as to metaphysics, and is a fit sub- 
ject for discussion here. 

To my apprehension, a volition is not an efficient, but simply a physical 
cause. ^ Our will causes onr bodily actions in the same sense, and in no 
other, in which cold causes ice, or a spark causes an explosion of gtmpow- 
der. ^ The volition, a state of our mind, is the antecedent; the motion of 
our limbs in conformity to the volition, is the consequent. This sequence 
I conceive to he not a subject of direct consciousness, in the sense intend- 
ed by the theory. The antecedent, indeed, and the consequent, are sub- 
jects of consciousness. Bat the connection between them is a subject of 
experience. I can not admit that our consciousness of the volition con- 
tains in itself any a priori knowledge that the muscular motion will fol- 
low. If our nerves of motion were paralyzed, or our muscles stiff and in- 
flexible, and had been so all our lives, I do not see the slightest ground for 
supposing that we should ever (unless by information from other people) 
have known any thing of volition as a physical power, or been conscious of 
any tendency in feelings of our mind to produce motions of our body, or of 
other bodies. I will not undertake to say whether we should in that case 
Jjave had the physical feeling which I suppose is meant when these writers 
speak of consciousness of effort;” I see no reason why we should not; 
since that i3liysioal feeling is probably a state of nervous sensation begin- 
ning and ending in the brain, without involving the motory apparatus : 
but we certainly should not have designated it by any term equivalent to 
effort, since effort implies consciously aiming at an end, which we should 
that case have had no reason to do, but could not even have 
^ doing. If conscious at all of this peculiar sensation, we 

simuld have been conscious of it, I conceive, only as a kind of uneasiness, 
accompanying our feelings of desire. 

It IS argued by Sir William Hamilton against the theory in question, 
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that it is refuted by the consideration that between the overt fact of cor- 
poreal movement of which we are cognizant, and the internal act of mental 
determination of which we are also cognizant, there intervenes a numerous 
series of intermediate agencies of which we have no knowledge ; and, con- 
sequently, that w^e can have no consciousness of any causal connection be- 
tween the extreme links of this chain, the volition to move and the limb 
moving, as this hypothesis asserts. No one is immediately conscious, for 
example, of moving his arm through his volition. Previously to this ulti- 
mate movement, muscles, nerves, a multitude of solid and fluid parts, must 
be set in motion by the will, but of this motion we know, from conscious- 
ness, absolutely nothing. A person struck with paralysis is conscious of 
no inability in his limb to fulfill the determinations of his will ; and it is 
only after having willed, and finding that his limbs do not obey his volition, 
that he learns by this experience, that the external movement does not fol- 
low the internal act. But as the paralytic learns after the volition that his 
limbs do not obey his mind ; so it is only after volition that the man in 
health learns, that his limbs do obey the mandates of his will.”* 

Those against whom I am contending have never produced, and do not 
pretend to produce, any positive evidencef that the power of our will to 
move our bodies would be known to us independently of experience. What 
they have to say on the subject is, that the production of physical events 
by a will seems to cany its own explanation with it, while the action of 
matter upon matter seems to require something else to explain it 5 and is 
even, according to them, ‘inconceivable” on any other supposition than 
that some will intervenes between the apparent cause and its apparent 
effect. They thus rest their case on an appeal to the inherent laws of our con- 
ceptive faculty; mistaking, as I apprehend, for the laws of that faculty its . 
acquired habits, grounded on the spontaneous tendencies of its uncultured 
state. The succession between the will to move a limb and the actual mo- 
tion is one of the most direct and instantaueous of all sequences which 
come under our observation, and is familiar to every moment’s experience 
from our earliest infancy ; more familiar than any succession of events ex- 

* Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii., Lect. xxxix., pp. 391-2. 

I regret that I can not invoke the authority of Sir William Hamilton in favor of my own 
opinions on Causation, as I can against the particular iheoiy which I am now combating. 
But that acute thinker has a theory of Causation peculiar to himself, which has never yet, as 
far as I know, been analytically examined, but which, I venture to think, admits of as com- 
plete refutation as any one of the false or insufficient psychological theories which strew the 
ground in such numbers under his potent metaphysical scythe. (Since examined and contrb;^ 
verted in the sixteenth chapter of An JExainination of Sir William Hamilton's Philoscphy. ') 

t Unless we are to consider as such the following statement, by one of the writers quoted 
in the text: “In the case of mental exertion, the result to be accomplished is 
or meditated, and is therefore known a priori, or before experience,” — (^wen's Lowell Lec- 
tures t>n the Application of Metaphysical and Ethical Science to the Evidence of Religion, 
Boston, 1849.) This is merely saying that when we will a thing we have an idea of it. But 
to have an idea of what we wish to happen, does not imply a prophetic knowledge that it will 
happen. Perhaps it will be said that the frst time we exerted our will, when we had of 
course no experience of any of the powere residing in us, we nevertheless must already have 
known that we possessed them, since we can not will that which we do not believe to be in 
our power. But the impossibility is perhaps in the words only, and not in the facts ; for we 
may desire what we do not know to be in our power ; and finding by experience that our 
bodies move according to our desire, we may then, only then, pass into the more compli- 
cated mental state which is termed will. 

After all, even if we had an instinctive knowledge that our actions would follow our will, 
this, ps Brown remarks, would prove notliing as to the nature of Causation. Our knowing, 
previous to experience, that an antecedent will be followed by a certain consequent, would 
not prove the relation between them to be any thing more than antecedence and consequence. 

17 
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terior to our bodies, and especially more so than any other case of the ap- 
parent origination (as distinguished from the mere communication) of mo- 
tion. N'ow, it is the natural tendency of the mind to be always attempting 
to facilitate its conception of unfamiliar facts by assimilating them to oth- 
ers which are familiar. Accordingly, our voluntary acts, being the most 
familiar to us of all cases of causation, are, in the infancy and early youth 
of the human race, spontaneously taken as the type of causation in general 
and all phenomena are supposed to be directly produced by the will ol 
some sentient being. This original Fetichism I shall not characterize in 
the words of Hume, or of any follower of Hume, but in those of a religious 
metaphysician, Dr. Reid, in order more effectually to show the unanimity 
w^hich exists on the subject among all competent thinkers. 

When we turn our attention to external objects, and begin to exercise 
our rational faculties about them, we find that there are some motions and 
changes in them which we have power to produce, and that there are many 
which must have some other cause. Either the objects must have life and 
active power, as we have, or they must be moved or changed by something 
that has life and active power, as external objects are moved by us. 

^^Our first thoughts seem to be, that the objects in w^hich we perceive 
such motion have understanding and active power as we have. ‘ Savages,’ 
says the Abbe Raynal, Svherever they see motion which they can not ac- 
count for, there they suppose a soul.* All men may be considered as sav- 
ages in this respect, until they are capable of instruction, and of using their 
faculties in a more perfect manner than savages do. 

‘‘The Abb6 Raynal’s observation is sufficiently confirmed, both from 
fact, and from the structure of all languages. 

“ Rude nations do really believe sun, moon, and stars, earth, sea, and air, 
fountains, and lakes, to have understanding and active power. To pay 
homage to them, and implore their favor, is a kind of idolatry natural to 
savages. 

“All languages carry in their structure the marks of their being formed 
when this belief prevailed. The distinction of verbs and particijfies into 
active and passive, which is found in all languages, must have been origi- 
nally intended to distinguish what is really active from what is merely pas- 
sive ; and in all languages, we find active'^ verbs applied to those objects, in 
which, according to the Abbe Raynal’s observation, savages suppose a soul. 

“Thus we say the sun rises and sets, and comes to the meridian, the 
moon changes, the sea ebbs -and flows, the wdnds blow. Languages were 
formed by men who believed these objects to have life and active power 
in themselves. It was therefore proper and natural to express their mo- 
tions and changes by active verbs. 

“ There is no surer way of tracing the sentiments of nations before they 
have records, than by the structure of their language, which, notwithstanding 
produced in it by time, will always retain some signatures of 
the thoughts of those by whom it was* invented. When we find the same 
sentiments indicated in the structure of all languages, those sentiments must 
have been common to the human species when languages were invented. 

“When a few, of superior intellectual abilities, find leisure for specula- 
tion, they begin to philosophize, and soon discover, that many of those ob. 
jects which at first they believed to be intelligent and active are really 
lifeless and passive. This is a very important discovery. It elevates the 
mind, emancipates from many vulgar superstitions, and invites to further 
discoveries of the same kind. 
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As philosophy advances, life and activity in natural objects retires, and 
leaves them dead and inactive. Instead of moving voluntarilv, we find 
them to be moved necessarily ; instead of acting, w^e find them to be acted 
upon ; and Mature appears as one great machine, where one wheel is turn- 
ed by another, that by a third ; and how far this necfessary succession may 
reach, the philosopher does not know.”* 

There is, tlien, a spontaneous tendency of the intellect to account to it- 
self for all cases of causation by assimilating them to the intentional acts 
of voluntary agents like itself. This is the instinctive iDhilosoi^hy of the 
human mind in its earliest stage, before it has become familiar with anv 
other invariable sequences than those between its own volitions or those 
of other human beings and their voluntary acts. As the notion of fixed 
laws of succession among external f>henomena gradually establishes itself, 
the propensity to refer all phenomena to voluntary agency slowdy gives 
way before it. The suggestions, however, of daily life continuing to be 
more powerful than those of scientific thought, the original instinctive phi- 
losophy maintains its ground in the mind, underneath the growths obtain- 
ed by cultivation, and keeps up a constant resistance to their throwing 
their roots deep into the soil. The theory against which I am contend- 
ing derives its nourishment from that substratum. Its strength does not 
lie in argument, but in its affinity to an obstinate tendency of the infancy 
of the human mind. 

That this tendency, however, is not the result of an inherent mental law, 
is proved by superabundant evidence. The history of science, from its 
earliest dawn, shows that mankind have not been unanimous in thinkino* 
either that the action of matter upon matter was not conceivable, or tba^ 
the action of mind upon matter was. To some thinkers, and some schools 
of thinkers, both in ancient and in modern times, this last has appeared 
iiuich more inconceivable than the former. Sequences entirely physical 
and material, as soon as they had become sufficiently familiar to the human 
mind, came to be thought perfectly natural, and were regarded not only as 
needing no explanation themselves, but as being capable of afEording it to 
others, and even of serving as the ultimate explanation of things in gen- 
eral. 

One of the ablest recent supporters of the Volitional theory has furnish- 
ed an explanation, at once historically true and philosophically acute, of 
the failure of the Greek philosophers in physical inquiry, in which, as I 
conceive, he unconsciously depicts his own state of mind. “ Their stum- 
bling-block ^yas one as to the nature of the evidence they had to expect 

for their conviction They had not seized the idea that they must not 

expect to understand the processes of outward causes, but only their re- 
sults ; and consequently, the whole physical philosophy of the Greeks was 
an attempt to identify mentally the effect with its cause, to feel after some 
not only^ necessary but natural connection, where they meant by natural 
that which would per se carry some presumption to their own mind. 
.... They w'anted to see some reason why the physical antecedent should 
produce this particular consequent, and their only attempts were in direc- 
tions where they could find such reasons.”]- In other words, they were 
not content merely to know that one phenomenon was always followed by 
another ; they thought that they had not attained the true aim of science, 
unless they could perceive something in the nature of the one phenomenon 

* Reid’s JEssays on the Active Powers^ Essay iv. , chap. 3. 

t Prospective Review for February, 1850. 
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from which it might have been known or presumed previous to trial that 
it would be followed by the other: just what the writer, who has so clear- 
ly pointed out their error, thinks that he perceives in the nature of the 
phenomenon Volition. And to. complete the statement of the case, he 
should have added that these early speculators not only made this their 
aim, but were quite satisfied with their success in it ; mot only sought for 
causes Avhich should carry in their mere statement evidence of their effi- 
ciency, but fully believed that they had found such causes. The reviewer 
can see plainly that this was an error, because he does not believe that 
there exist any relations between material phenomena which can account 
for their producing one another; but the very fact of the persistency of 
the Greeks in this error, sliows that their minds were in a very different 
state : they were able to derive from the assimilation of physical facts to 
other physical facts, the kind of mental satisfaction whicli we connect with 
the word explanation, and which the reviewer would have us think can 
only be found in referring phenomena to a will. When Thales and Hippo 
held that moisture was the universal cause, and external element, of which 
all other things were but the infinitely various sensible manifestations; 
when Anaximenes predicated the same thing of air, Pythagoras of numbers, 
and the like, they all thought that they had found a real explanation ; and 
were content to rest in this explanation as ultimate. The ordinary se- 
quences of the external universe appeared to them, no less than to their 
critic, to be inconceivable without the supposition of some universal agen- 
cy to connect the antecedents v^ith the consequents; but they did not 
think that Volition, exerted by minds, was the only agency which fulfilled 
this requirement.^ Moisture, or air, or numbers, carried to their minds a 
precisely similar impression of making intelligible what was otherwise in- 
conceivable, and gave the same full satisfaction to the demands of their 
conceptive faculty. 

It was not the Greeks alone, who wanted to see some reason why the 
physical antecedent should produce this particular consequent,” some con- 
nection “which would per se carry some presumption to their own mind.” 
Among modern philosophers, Leibnitz laid it clown as a self-evident prin- 
ciple that all physical causes without exception must contain in their own 
nature something which makes it intelligible that they should be able to 
produce the effects which they do produce. Far from admitting Volition 
as the only kind of cause which carried internal evidence of its own pow- 
er, and as the real bond of connection between physical antecedents and 
their consequents, he demanded some naturally and per se efficient iffiysic- 
al antecedent as the bond of connection between Volition itself and its ef- 
fects. ^ He distinctly refused to admit the will of God as a sufficient ex- 
jfianation of any thing except miracles ; and insisted upon finding some- 
thing that would account better for the phenomena of nature than a mere 
reference to divine volition.'^ 

Again, and conversely, the action of mind upon matter (which, we are 
now told, not only needs no explanation itself, but is the explanation of all 
other effects), has appeared to some thinkers to be itself the grand incon- 
ceivability. It was to get over this very difficulty that the Cartesians in- 
vented the system of Occasional Causes, They could not conceive that 
thoughts in a mind could produce movements in a body, or that bodily 
movements could produce thoughts. They could see no necessary conneo.. 


* Vide snpm, p. 178, note. 
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tion, no relattoix a priori, between a motion and a thought. And as the 
Cartesians, more than any other school of philosophical speculation before 
or since, made their own minds the measure of all things, and refused, on 
principle, to believe that Xature had done what they "were unable to see 
any reason why she must' do, they affirmed it to be impossible that a ma^ 
terial and a mental fact could be causes one of another. They regarded 
them as mere Occasions on which the real agent, God, thought fit to exert 
his power as a Cause. When a man wills to move his foot, it is not his 
whi that moves it, but God (they said) moves it on the occasion of his 
will. God, according to this system, is the only efficient cause, not qud 
mind, or qua endowed with volition, but qud omnipotent. This hypoth- 
esis was, as I said, originally suggested by the supposed inconceivability 
of any real mutual action between Mind and Matter; but it was afterward 
extended to the action of Matter upon Matter, for on a nicer examination 
they found this inconceivable too, and therefore, according to their logic, 
impossible. The deus ex tnachind was ultimately called in to produce a 
spark on the occasion of a flint and steel coming together, or to break an 
egg on the occasion of its falling on the ground. 

All this, undoubtedly, shows that it is the disposition of mankind in gen- 
eral, not to be satisfied with knowing that one fact is invariably anteced- 
ent and another consequent, but to look out for something which may seem 
to explain their being so. But we also see that this demand may be com- 
pletely satisfied by an agency purely physical, provided it be much more, 
familiar than that which it is invoked to explain. To Thales and Anaxim- 
enes, it appeared inconceivable that the antecedents which we see in nature 
should produce the consequents ; but perfectly natural that water, or air, 
should produce them. The writers whom I oppose declare this inconceiv- 
able, but can conceive that mind, or volition, \s per se an efficient cause: 
while the Cartesians could not conceive even that, but peremptorily de- 
clared that no mode of production of any fact whatever was conceivable, 
except the direct agency of an omnipotent being; thus giving additional 
proof of what finds new confirmation in every stage of the history of sci- 
ence: that both what persons can, and what they can not, conceive, is very 
much an affair of accident, and depends altogether on their experience, and 
their habits of thought; that by cultivating the requisite associations of 
ideas, people may make themselves unable to conceive any given thing; 
and may make themselves able to conceive most things, however inconceiv- 
able these may at first appear ; and the same facts in each person’s mental 
history which determine what is or is not conceivable to him, deternaine 
also which among the various sequences in nature will appear to him so 
natural and plausible, as to need no other proof of their existence ; to be 
evident by their own light, independent equally of experience and of ex- 
planation. 

^ By what rule is any one to decide between one theory of this descrip- 
tion and another ? The theorists do not direct us to any external evidence ; 
they appeal each to his own subjective feelings. One says, the succession 
C B appears to me more natural, conceivable, and crediblejc^^r ae,than the 
succession A B; you are therefore mistaken in thinking that B depends 
upon A ; I am certain, though I can give no other evidence oi it, that C 
comes in between A and B, and is the real and only cause of B, The oth- 
er answers, the successions C B and A B appear to me equally natural and 
conceivable, or the latter more so than the former : A is quite capable of 
producing B without any other intervention. A third agrees with the firsf 
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m being unable to conceive that A can produce B, but finds the sequence 
D B still more natural than C B, or of nearer kin to the subject-matter, and 
prefers his D theory to the C theory. It is plain that there is no universal 
law operating here, except the law that eacli person’s conceptions are <>-ov- 
erned and limited by his individual experiences and habits of thought. 
We are warranted in saying of all three, what each of them already^e* 
lieves of the other two, namely, that they exalt into an original law of the 
human intellect and of outward nature one particular sequence of phe- 
nomena, which appears to them more natural and more conceivable than 
other sequences, only because it is more familiar. And from this judo*, 
ment I am unable to except the theory, that Volition is an Efficient Cause. 

I am unwilling to leave the subject without adverting to the additional 
fallacy contained in the corollary from this theory; in the inference that 
because Volition is an efficient cause, therefore it is the only cause, and the 
direct agent in producing even what is apparently produced by sometbino' 
else. Volitions are not known to produce any thing directly except ner^ 
ous action, for the will influences even the muscles only through the nerves. 
Though it were granted, then, that every phenomenon has an efficient, and 
not merely a phenomenal cause, and that volition, in the case of the pe- 
culiar phenomena which are known to be produced by it, is that efficient 
cause; are we therefore to say, with these writers, that since we know of 
no other efficient cause, and ought not to assume one without evidence 
there is no other, and volition is the direct cause of all phenomena? A 
more outrageous stretch of inference could hardly be made. Because 
among the infinite variety of the phenomena of nature there is one, namely, 
a particular mode of action of certain nerves, which has for its cause, and 
as we are now supposing for its efficient cause, a state of our mind ; and 
because this is the only efficient cause of which we are conscious, being the 
only one of which in the nature of the case we ca7i be conscious, since it is 
the only one which exists within ourselves ; does this justify us in conclud- 
ing that all other phenomena must have the same kind of efficient cause 
with that one eminently special, narrow, and peculiarly human or animal, 
phenomenon ? The nearest parallel to this specimen of generalization is 
suggested by the recently revived controversy on the old subject of Plural- 
ity of Worlds, ill which the contending parties have been so conspicuously 
successful in overthrowing one another. Here also we have experience 
only of a single case, that of the world in which we live, but that this is in- 
habited we know absolutely, and without possibility of doubt. ISTow if on 
this evidence any one were to infer that every heavenly body without ex- 
ception, sun, planet, satellite, comet, fixed star or nebula, is inhabited, and 
must be so from the inherent constitution of things, his inference would 
exactly resemble that of the winters who conclude that because volition is 
the efficient cause of our own bodily motions, it must be the efficient cause 
of every thing else in the universe. It is true there are eases in which, 
with acknowledged propriety, we generalize fi’om a single instance to a 
multitude of instances. But they must be instances which resemble the 
one known instance, and not such as have no circumstance in common with 
It except that of being instances. I have, for example, no direct evidence 
that any creature is alive except myself, yet I attribute, with full assur- 
ance, life and sensation to other human beings and animals. But I do not 
odnclude that all other things are alive merely because I am. I ascribe to 
certain other creatures a life like my own, because they manifest it by the 
same sort of indications by which mine is manifested- X find that their 
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phenomena and mine conform to the same laws, and it is for this reason 
that I believe both to arise from a similar cause. Accordingly I do not 
extend the conclusion beyond the grounds for it. Earth, hre, mountains, 
trees, are remarkable agencies, but their phenomena do not conform to the 
same laws as my actions do, and I therefore do not believe eai’th or. fire, 
mountains or trees, to possess animal life. But the supporters of the Voli- 
tion Theory ask us to infer that volition causes every thing, for no reason 
except that it causes one particular thing; although that one phenomenon, 
far from being a type of all natural phenomena, is eminently peculiar; its 
laws bearing scarcely any resemblance to those of any other phenomenon, 
whether of inorganic or of organic nature. 


NOTE SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 

The author of the Second Burnett Prize Essay (Dr. TuUoch), who has emploved a consid- 
erable number of pages in controverting the doctrines of the preceding chapter, has somewhat 
surprised me by denying a fact, which I imagined too well known to require proof— that there 
have been philosophers who found in physical explanations of phenomena the same complete 
mental satisfaction which we are told is only g;iven by volitional explanation, and others who 
denied the Volitional Theory on the same ground of inconceivability on which it is defended. 
T-he assertion of the Essayist is countersigned still more positively bv an able reviewer of the 
Essay:* “Two illustrations,” says the reviewer, “are advanced by Mr. Mill: the case of 
Thales and Anaximenes, stated by him to have maintained, the one Moisture and the orher 
Air to be the origin of all things; and that of Descartes and Leibnitz, whom he asserts to 
have found the action of Mind upon Matter the grand inconceivability. In counter-statement 
as to the first of these cases the author shows — what we believe now hardly admits of doubt 
—that the Greek philosophers distinctly recognized as beyond and above their primal material 
source, the vovg, or Divine Intelligence, as the efficient and originating Source of all ; and as 
to the second, by proof that it was the mode, not the/ac?, of that action on matter, which w’as 
represented as inconceivable.” 

A greater quantity of historical error has seldom been comprised in a single sentence. 
With regard to Thales, the assertion that he considered water as a mere material in the hands 
oivovQ rests on a passage of Cicero de Naturd Deorum; and whoever will refer to any of 
the accurate historians of philosophy, will find that they treat this as a mere fancy of Cicero, 
resting on no authority, opposed to all the evidence; and make ’surmises as to the manner in 
which Cicero may have been led into the en'or. (See Ritter, vol. i., p. 211, 2d ed. ; Brandis, 
vol. i., pp. 118-9, 1st ed. ; Preller, Historia Pkilosophioe Groeco- Romance, p. 10. “ Schiefe 

Ansicht, durchaus zu verwerfen;” “ augenscheinlich folgemd statt zu beriehten;” “ quibus 
vera sententia Thaletis plane detorquetur,” are the expressions of these writers.) As for An- 
aximenes, he even according to Cicero, maintained, not that air was the material out of which 
God made the w’orld, but that the air was a god: “Anaximenes aera deiim statuit;” or, ac- 
cording to St- Augustine, that it w'as the material out of which the gods were made; “ non 
tamen ab ipsis [Diis] aerem factum, sed ipsos ex acre ortos credidit.” Those who are not fa- 
miliar with the metaphysical terminology of antiquity, must not he misled by finding it stated 
that Anaximenes attributed (translated somZ, or life') to his universal element, the air. 
The^ Greek philosophers acknowledged several kinds of the nutritive, the sensitive, and 
the intellective. t Even the modems, with admitted correctness, attribute life to plants. As 
far as we can make out the meaning of Anaximenes, he made choice of Air as the universal 
agent, on the gi’Ound that it is peipetually in motion, without any apparent <rause external to 
itself : so that he conceived it as exercising spontaneous force, and as the principle of life and 
activity in all things, men and gods inclusive. If this be not representing it as the Efficient 
Cause the dispute altogether has no meaning. 

If either Anaximenes, or Thales, or any of their contemporaries, had held the doctrine that 
vovc was the Efficient Cause, that doctrine could not have been reputed, as it was throughout 
antiquity, to have originated with Anaxagoras. The testimony of Aristotle, in the first book 
of his Metaphysics, is perfectly decisive with respect to these early speculations. After enu- 
merating four kinds of causes, or rather four different meanings of the word Cause, viz., the 
Essence of a thing, the Matter of it, the Origin of Motion (Efficient Cause), and the End or 

* Westminster Review for October, 1865. 

t See the whole doctrine in Aristotle de Animd, where the is treated as 

exactly equivalent to OpsTrnK^ dvvapLg, 
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Tinal Cause, he proceeds to say, that most of the early phiIosophei*s recognized only the sec- 
ond kind of Cause, the Matter of a thing, rUg kv vTltic el6st fiovag ^rjOTjaav dpxug slvai Trdvrwv 
As his first example he specifies Thales, whom he describes as taking the lead in this view of 
the subject, 6 rijg Totavrrjg dpxvyog (}>c?.oao<p'iag, and goes on to Hippon, Anaximenes, Dioge. 
nes (of ApoUonia), Hippasus of Metapontum, Heraclitus, and Empedocles. Anaxagoras, 
however (he proceeds to say), taught a different doctrine, as we know, and it is alleged that 
Hermotimus of Clazomenm taught it before him. Anaxagoras represented, that even if these 
various theories of the universal material were true, there would be need of some other cause 
to account for the transfonnations of the materials, since the material can not originate its 
own changes: ob yhp 6^ t6 ye vTro/ceijuevov avrd •Koiel /usTajSdTiTisiv kavro' "kh/Q d' olov obrt 
TO ^ylov obre 6 xakKog alnog rov pera^alluv iKurepov avruv, obdk ttoleI rb fitv ^vkov Kklvrjv 
6 Se xakKdg dvdpLdvra, dkk" irepov ri rgg fiera^okijg alriov, viz., the other kind of cause, odev 
y Tyf KLVTjaeug—sLn Efficient Cause. Aristotle expresses great approbation of this doc- 
trine (which he says made its author appear the only sober man among persons raving, olov 
vgtpQv k^dvri nap* eUg keyovrag rovg nporepov) ; but while describing the influence which it ex- 
ercised over subsequent speculation, he remarks that the philosophers against whom this, as he 
thinks, insuperable difficulty was urged, had not felt it to be any difficulty : ovdkv kdvaxspdvav 
kv eavToIg. It is surely unnecessary to sa}" more in proof of the matter of fact which Dr. Tul- 
loch and his reviewer disbelieve. 

Having pointed out what he thinks the error of these early speculators in not recognizing 
the need of an efficient cause, Aristotle goes on to mention two other efficient causes to which 
they might have had recourse, instead of intelligence : rvxVi chance, and rb avTopdrov^ spon- 
taneity. ^ He indeed puts these aside as not sufficiently worthy causes for the order in the uni- 
verse, ovS" av r6J avTopuTOi koL ry tvxv toctovtov knirpeipat npdypa Ka7\,Cig eixev ; but lie does 
not reject them as incapable of producing ang effect, but only as incapable of producing that 
effect. He himself recognizes tvxv and rd abropdrov as co-ordinate agents with Mind in pro- 
tlucing the phenomena of the universe; the depaitment allotted to them being composed of 
all the classes of phenomena which are not supposed to follow any uniform law. By thus in- 
cluding Chance among efficient causes, Aristotle fell into an error which philosophy has now 
outgrown, but which is by no means so alien to the spirit even of modern speculation as it 
may at first sight ap])ear. Up to quite a recent period philosophers went on ascribing, and 
many of them have not yet ceased to ascribe, a real existence to the results of abstraction. 
Chance could make out as good a title to that dignity as many other of the mind s abstract 
creations : it had had a name given to it, and why should it not be a reality ? As for rb ab- 
Toparov, it is recognized even yet as one of the modes of origination of phenomena by all 
those thinkers who maintain what is called the Ereedom of the Will. The same self-deter- 
mining power w'hich that doctrine attributes to volitions, was supposed by the ancients to be 
possessed also by some other natural phenomena : a circumstance which throws considerable 
light on more than one of the supposed invincible necessities of belief. I have introduced it 
heie, because this belief of Aristotle, or rather of the Greek philosophei’s generally, is as fatal 
as the doctrines of Thales and the Ionic school to the theory that the human mind is com- 
pelled by its constitution to conceive volition as the origin of all force, and the efficient cause 
of all phenomena.* 


* It deserves notice that the parts of nature which Aristotle regards as representing evi- 
dence of design, are the Uniformities : the phenomena in so far as reducible to law. 'Yvxy 
and rb abropdrov satisfy him as explanations of the variable element in phenomena, but their 
occuning according to a fixed rule can only, to his conceptions, be accounted for by an In- 
telligent Will. The common, or what may be called the instinctive, religious interpretation 
of nature, is the reverse of this. The events in which men spontaneously see the hand of a 
^peraatural being, are those which can not, as they think, be reduced to a physical law. 
What they can distinctly connect with physical causes, and especially what thev can predict, 
though of course ascribed to an Author of Nature, if they already recognize such an author, 
might be conceived, they think, to arise from a blind fatality, and in anv case do not appear 
to them to bear so obviously the mark of a divine will. And this distinction has been counte- 
nanced by eminent writers on Natural Theology, in particular by Dr. Chalmers, who thinks 
that though design is present eveiywhere, the irresistible evidence of it is to be found not in 
the Laws of nature but in the collocations, i. e., in the part of nature in which it is impossible 
•to trace any law. A few properties of dead matter might, he thinks, conceivably account for 
the regular and invariable succession of effects and causes ; but that the different kinds of 
Ulster have been so placed as to promote beneficent ends, is what he regards at the proof of 
a Divine Providence. ^ Mr. Baden Powell, in his Essay entitled “Philosophy of Creation,’* 
has returned to the point of view of Aristotle and the ancients, and vigorously re-asserts the 
doctrine that ffie indication of design in the universe is not special adaptations, but Uniformi- 
ty and Daw, these being the evidences of mind, and not what appears tp us to 1^ a provision 
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With regard to tlie modem philosophers (Leibnitz and the Cartesians) whom I had cited as 
having maintained that the action of mind upon matter, so far from being the onlv conceiva- 
ble origin of material phenomena, is itself inconceivable ; the attempt to rebut this argument 
by asserting that the mode, not the fact, of the^'action of mind on matter was represented as 
inconceivable, is an abuse of the privilege of writing confidently about authors without read- 
ing them ; for any knowledge whatever of Leibnitz would have taught those who thus speak 
of him, that the inconceivability of the mode, and the impossibility of the thing, were in his 
mind convertible expressions. What was his famous Principle of* the Sufficient Keason the 
very corner-stone of his Philosophy, from which the Pre-established Haimony, the doctrine 
of Monads, and all the opinions most characteristic of Leibnitz, were corollaries? It was, 
that nothing exists, the existence of which is not capable of being proved and explained a 
priori ; the proof and explanation in the case of contingent facts being derived from the na- 
ture of their causes ; which could not be the causes unless there was something in their nature 
showing them to be capable of producing those particular effects. And this ‘"something” 
which accounts for the production of physical effects, he ivas able to find in many physical 
causes, but could not find it in any finite minds, w'hich therefore he unhesitatingly asserted to 
be incapable of producing any physical effects whatever. “ On ne saurait concevoir,” he says, 

‘ une action reciproque do la matiere et de I’intelligence Tune sur I’autre,” and there is there- 
fore (he contends) no choice but between the Occasional Causes of the Cartesians and his 
own Pre-established Harmony, according to which there is no more connection betw^een our 
volitions and our muscular actions than there is between two clocks which are wound up 
to strike at the same instant. But he felt no similar difficulty as to physical causes ; and 
throughout his speculations, as in the passage I have already cited respecting gmvitation, lie 
distinctly refuses to consider as part of the order of nature* any fact w’hich is not explicable 
from the nature of its physical cause. 

^ With regard to the Cartesians (not Descartes ; I did not make that mistake, though the re- 
view^er of Dr. Tulloch s Essay attributes it to me) I take a passage almost at random from 
Malebranche, w'ho is the best known of the Cartesians, and, though not the inventor of the svs- 
tein of Occasional Causes, is its principal expositor. In Part II., chap. iii. , of his Sixth Book, 
having nrst said that matter can not have the power of moving itself, he proceeds to argue 
that neither can mind have the power of moving it. “ Quand on examine lidee que I'on a d© 
tous les esprits fiuls, on ne voit point de liaison necessaire entre leiir volontd et le mou%-ement 
de quelque coi-ps que ce soit, on voit au contraire qu’ii n’y en a point, et qu'il n’y en peat avoir ” 
(there is nothing in the idea of finite mind which can account for its causing the motion of a 
body) ; “on doit aussi conclure, si on veut raisonner selon ses lumihres, qu’il n’y a aucun esprit 
cree qiii puisse remuer quelque corps que ce soit comme cause veritable ou principal, de 
m^rae que Ton a dit qu’aucun corps ne se pouvait remuer soi-m§me thus the idea of Mind 
is according to hirn as incompatible as the idea of Matter with the exercise of active force. 
But when, he continues, w'e consider not a created but a Divine Mind, the case is altered; 
for the idea of a Divine Mind includes omnipotence; and the idea of omnipotence does con- 
tain the idea of being able to move bodies. Thus it is the nature of omnipotence w'hich ren- 
ders the motion of bodies even by the Divine Mind credible or conceivable, w'hile, so far as 
depended on the mere nature of mind, it would have been inconceivable and incredible. If 
Malebranche bad not believed in an omnipotent Being, he would have held aU action of mind 
on body to be a demonstrated impossibility.* 

A doctrine more precisely the reverse of the Volitional theory of causation can not well be 
imagined. The Volitional theory is, that we know by intuition or by direct experience the 
action of onr own mental volitions on matter ; that we may hence infer all other action upon 
matter to be that of %^oIition, and might thus know, without any other evidence, that -matter 
is under the government of a Divine Mind. Leibnitz and the Cartesians, on the contrary, 
maintain that our volitions do not and can not act upon matter, and that it is only the ex- 
istence of an all-governing Being, and that Being omnipotent, which can account for the se- 
quence between our volitions and our bodily actions. When we consider* that each of these two 
theories, which, as theories of causation, stand at the opposite extremes of possible divergence 

for our uses. While I decline to express any opinion here on this vexata quasstio, I ought 
not to mention Mr. Powell’s volume without the acknowledgment due to the philosophic 
spirit which pervades generally the three Eissays composing it, forming in the case of one of 
them (the “ Unity of Worlds”) an honorable. contrast with the other dissertations, so far as 
they have come under my notice, which have appeared on either side of that controversy. 

* In the words of Eontenelle, another celebrated Cartesian, “les philosophes aussi bien que 
le peuple avaient cru qne Tame et le corps agissaient rdellement et physiquement Tun sur 
rautre.|^ Descarte^ vint, qui prouva que leur nature ne permettait point cette sorte de com- 
munication ve'ritable, et qu’ils n’en ponvaient avoir qu’une apparente, dont Dieu etait le Mddi^ 
ateur .” — CCEuvres de Fontenelle^ ed. 1767, tom. v., p. 534.) , 
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from one another, invokes not only as its evidence, but as its sole evidence, the absolute in^ 
conceivability of any theory but itself, we are enabled to measure the worth of this kind of 
evidence : and when we find the Volitional theory entirely built upon the assertion that bv 
our mental constitution we are compelled to'recognize our volitions as efficient causes, ani 
then find other thinkers maintaining that we know that they are not and can not be such 
causes, and can not conceive them to be so, I think we have a right to say that this supposed 
law of our mental constitution does not exist. 

Dr. Tulloch (pp. 45-47) thinks it a sufficient answer to this, that Leibnitz and the Cartesians 
were Theists, and believed the will of God to be an efficient cause. Doubtless they did, and 
tlie Cartesians even believed (though Leibnitz did not) that it is the only such cause. I)r. 
Tulloch mistakes the nature of the question. I was not writing on Theism, as Dr. Tulloch 
is, but against a particular theory of causation, which, if it be unfounded, can give no effect- 
ive support to Theism or to any thing else. I found it asserted that volition is the only ef- 
ficient <;ause, on the ground that no other efficient cause is conceivable. To this assertion I 
oppose the instances of Leibnitz and of the Cartesians, who affinned with equal positiveness 
that volition as an efficient cause is itself not conceivable, and that omnipotence, which ren- 
ders all things conceivable, can alone take away the impossibility. This I thought, and think, 
a conclusive answer to the argument on which this theory of causation avowedly depends. 
But I certainly did not imagine that Theism was bound up with that theoiy ; nor expected 
to be charged with denying Leibnitz and the Cartesians to be Theists because I denied that 
they held the theory. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OP CAUSES. 

§1. To complete the general notion’ of causation on which the rules of 
experimental inquiry into the laws of nature must be founded, one dis- 
tinction still remains to be pointed out: a distinction so radical, and of so 
much importance, as to require a chapter to itself. 

The preceding discussions have rendered us familiar with the case in 
which several agents, or causes, concur as conditions to the production of 
an effect; a case, in truth, almost universal, there being very few effects to 
the production of which no more than one agent contributes. Suppose, 
then, that two different agents, operating jointly, are followed, under a 
certain set of collateral conditions, by a given effect. If either of these 
agents, instead of being joined with the other, had operated alone, under 
the same set of conditions in all other respects, some effect would probably 
have followed, which would have been different from the joint effect of 
the two, and more or less dissimilar to it. Now, if we happen to know 
what would be the effect of each cause when acting separately from the 
other, we are often able to arrive deductively, or a priori^ at a correct pre- 
diction of what will arise from their conjunct agency. To render this pos- 
sible, it is only necessary that the same law which*' expresses the effect of 
each cause aedng by itself, shall also correctly express the part due to that 
cause of the effect which follows from the two together. This condition is 
realized in the extensive and important class of phenomena commonly call- 
ed mechanical, namely the iihenomena of the communication of motion (or 
I which is tendency to motion) from one body to another. In 

this important class of cases of causation, one cause never, properly speak- 
ing, defeats or frustrates another; both have their full effect. If a body is 
propelled in two directions by two forces, one tending to drive it to the 
north and the other to the east, it is caused to move in a given time exact- 
ly.as far ID both directions as the two forces would separately have carried 
itj and is left precisely where it would have arrived if it had been acted 
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upon first by one of the two forces, and afterward by the other. This law 
of nature is called, in dynamics, tlie principle of the Composition of Forces 5 
and in imitation of that well-chosen expression, I shall ^ive the name of the 
Composition of Causes to the principle which is exemplified in all cases in 
which the joint effect of several causes is identical with the sum of their 
separate eff'ects. 

This principle, however, by no means prevails in all departments of the 
field of nature. The chemical combination of two substances produces, as 
is well known, a third substance, with properties different from those of 
either of the two substances separately, or of both of them taken together. 
Not a trace of the properties of hydrogen or of oxygen is observable in 
those of their compound, water. The taste of sugar of lead is not the 
sum of the tastes of its component elements, acetic acid and lead or its 
oxide; nor is the color of blue vitriol a mixture of the colors of sulphuric 
acid and copper. This explains why mechanics is a deductive or demon- 
strative science, and chemistry not. In the one, we can com2:)ute the ef- 
fects of combinations of causes, whether real or hypothetical, from the 
laws which we know to govern those causes when acting sej3arately, be- 
cause they continue to observe the same laws when in combination which 
they observe when separate: whatever would have happened in conse- 
quence of each cause taken by itself, happens when they are together, 
and we have only to cast up the results. Not so in the phenomena which 
are the peculiar subject of the science of chemistry. There most of the 
uniformities to which the causes conform when separate, cease altogether 
when they are conjoined ; and we are not, at least in the present state of 
our knowledge, able to foresee what result will follow from any new com- 
bination until we liave tried the S])eeific experiment. 

If this be true of chemical combinations, it is still more true of those far 
more complex combinations of elements which constitute organized bodies; 
and in which those extraordinary new uniformities arise wdiich are called 
the laws of life. ^ All organized bodies are composed of parts similar to 
those composing inorganic nature, and which have even themselves existed 
in an inorganic state; but the phenomena of life, which result from the 
juxtaposition of those parts in a certain manner, bear no analogy to any 
of the effects which would be produced by the action of the component 
substances considered as mere physical agents. To whatever degree we 
might imagine our knowledge of the properties of the several ingredients 
of a living body to be extended and perfected, it is certain that no mere 
summing up of the separate actions of those elements will ever amount to 
the action of the living body itself. The tongue, for instance, is, like all 
other parts of the animal frame, composed of gelatine, fibrine, and other 
products of the chemistry of digestion ; but from no knowledge of the 
properties of those substances could we ever predict that it could taste, un- 
less gelatine or fibrine could themselves taste ; for no elementary fact can 
be in the conclusion which was not in the premises. 

There are thus two different modes of the conjunct action of causes; 
from which arise two modes of conflict, or mutual interference, between 
laws of nature. Suppose, at a given point of time and space,' two or more 
causes, which, if they acted separately, would produce effects contrary, or 
at least conflicting with each other ; one of them tending to undo, wholly 
or partially, what the other tends to do. Thus ^he expansive force of the 
gases generated by the ignition of gunpowder tends to project a bullet 
toward the sky, while its gravity tends to make it fall to the ground. A. 
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Stream running into a reservoir at one end tends to fill it higher and hio*h- 
er, while a drain at the other extremity tends to empty it. Now, in such 
cases as these, even if the two causes which are in joint action exactly an- 
nul one another, still the laws of both are fulfilled ; the effect is the same 
as if the drain had been open for half an hour first,^ and the stream had 
flowed in for as long afterward. Each agent produces the same amount of 
effect as if it had acted separately, though the contrary effect which was 
taking place during the same time obliterated it as fast as it was produced. 
Here, then, are two causes, producing by their joint operations an effect 
which at first seems quite dissimilar to those which they produce separate- 
ly, but which on examination proves to be really the sum of those separate 
effects. It will be noticed that we here enlarge" the idea of the sum of two 
effects, so as to include what is commonly called their difference, but which 
is in reality the result of the addition of opposites ; a conception to which 
mankind are indebted for that admirable extension of the algebraical cal- 
culus, which has so vastly increased its powers as an instrument of discov- 
ery, by introducing into its reasonings (with the sign of subtraction pre- 
fixed, and under the name of Negative Quantities) every description what- 
ever of positive phenomena, provided they are of such a quality in reference 
to those previously introduced, that to add the one is equivalent to sub- 
tracting an equal quantity of the other. 

There is, then, one mode of the mutual interference of laws of nature, in 
which, even when the concurrent causes annihilate each other’s effects, each 
exerts its full efficacy according to its own law — its law as a separate agent. 
But in the other description of cases, the agencies which are brought to- 
gether cease entirely, and a totally different set of phenomena arise : as in 
the experiment of two liquids which, when mixed in certain i)roporti6ns, 
instantly become, not a larger amount of liquid, but a solid mass. 

§ 2. This difference between the case in which the joint effect of causes 
is the sum of their separate effects, and the case in which it is heteroge- 
neous to them — between laws wliich work together without alteration, and 
laws which, when called upon to work together^ cease and give place to oth- 
ers — is one of the fundamental distinctions in nature. The former case, 
that of the Composition of Causes, is the general one; the other is always 
special and exceptional. There are no objects which do not, as to some of 
their phenomena, obey the principle of the Composition of Causes ; none 
that have not some^ laws which are rigidly fulfilled in every combination 
into which the objects enter. The weight of a body, for instance, is a 
property which it retains in all the combinations in which it is placed. 
The weight of a chemical compound, or of an organized body, is equal to 
the sum of the weights of the elements which compose it. The weight 
either of the elements or of the compound will vary, if they be carried far- 
their centre of attraction, or brought nearer to it; but whatevei* 
effects the one effects the other. They always remain precisely equal. So, 
again, the component parts of a vegetable or animal substance do not lose 
then* niechanical and chemical properties as sepai'ate agents, when, by a 
peculiar mode of juxtaposition, they, as an aggregate whole, acquire physi- 
ological or vital properties in addition. Those bodies continue, as before, 

*.I onnt, for simplicity, to take into account the effect, in this latter case, of the dii^iiaution 
ot pressure, m diminishing the flow of water through the drain ; which evidently in no way 
ai^ts the truth or applicability of the principle, since* when the two causes act stnamltaneously 
the conditions of that diminution of pressure do not arise. 
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to obey niecbanioal and chemical laws, in so fai* as the operation of those 
laws is not counteracted by the new laws which govern them as organized 
beings ; when, in short, a concurrence of causes takes place which calls into 
action new laws bearing no analogy to any that we can trace in the sepa- 
rate operation of the causes, the new laws, while they supersede one portion 
of the previous laws, may co-exist with another portion, and may even com- 
pound the effect of those previous laws with their own. 

Again, laws which were themselves generated in the second mode, may 
generate others in the first. Though there are laws which, like those or 
chemistry and physiology, owe their existence to a breach of the principle 
of Composition of Causes, it does not follow that these peculiar, or, as they 
might be termed, heteropathie laws, are not capable of composition with 
one another. The causes which by one combination have had their laws 
altered, rnay carry their new laws with them unaltered into their ulterior 
combinations. And hence there is no reason to despair of ultimately raising 
chemistry and physiology to the condition of deductive sciences ; for though 
it is impossible^ to deduce all chemical and physiological truths from the 
laws^ or properties of simple substances or elementary agents, they may 
possibly be deducible from laws which commence when these elementary 
agents are brought together into some moderate number of not very com- 
plex combinations. The Laws of Life will never be deducible from the 
mere laws of the ingredients, but the prodigiously complex Facts of Life 
may all be deducible from comparatively simjfie laws of life; whicli laws 
(depending indeed on combinations, but on comparatively simple combi- 
nations, of antecedents) may, in more complex circumstances, be strictly 
compounded with one another, and with the physical and chemical laws of 
the ingredients. ^ The details of the vital phenomena, even now, afford innu- 
merable exemplifications of the Composition of Causes ; and in proportion 
as these phenomena are more accurately studied, there appears more reason 
to believe that the same laws which operate in the simpler combinations 
of circumstances do, in fact, continue to be observed in the more complex. 
This will be found equally true in the phenomena of mind ; and even in 
social and political phenomena, the results of the laws of mind. It is in 
the case of chemical phenomena that the least progress has yet been made 
in bringing the special laws nnder general ones from which they may be 
deduced ; but there are even in chemistry many circumstances to encourage 
the hope that such general laws will hereafter be discovered. The differ- 
ent actions of a chemical compound will never, undoubtedly, be found to 
be the sums of the actions of its separate elements ; but there may . exist, 
between the properties of the compound and those of its elerQents,^ some 
constant relation, which, if discoverable by a sufficient induction, would en- 
able ns to foresee the sort of compound which will result from' a new com- 
bination before we have actually tried it, and to judge of what sort of el- 
ements some new substance is compounded before we have analyzed it. 
The law of definite proportions, fii‘st discovered in its full generality by 
Dalton, is a complete solution of this problem in one, though but a second- 
ary aspect, that of quantity; and in respect to quality, we have already 
some partial generalizations, sufficient’ to indicate the possibility of ultb 
mately proceeding farther. We can predicate some common properties 
of the kind of compounds which result from the combination, in each of the 
small number of possible proportions, of any acid whatever with any base. 
We have also the curious law, discovered by Berthollet, that two soluble 
salts mutually decompose one another whenever the new combinations 
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which result produce an insoluble compound, or one less soluble than the 
two former. Another uniformity is that called the law of isomorphism; 
the identity of the crystalline forms of substances which possess in common 
certain peculiarities of chemical composition.*^^ Thus it appears that even 
heteropathic laws, such laws of combined agency as are not compounded 
of the laws of the separate agencies, are yet, at least in some cases, derived 
from them according to a fixed principle. There may, therefore, be laws 
of the generation of laws from others dissimilar to them ; and in chemis- 
try, these undiscovered laws of the dependence of the properties of the 
compound on the properties of its elements, may, together with the laws of 
the elements themselves, furnish the premises by which the science is per- 
ha]>s destined one day to be rendered deductive. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no class of phenomena in which 
the Composition of Causes does not obtain : that as a general rule, causes 
in combination produce exactly the same effects as when acting singly : but 
that this rule, though general, is not universal : that in some instances, at 
some particular points in the transition from separate to united action, the 
laws change, and an entirely new set of effects are either added to, or take 
the place of, those which arise from the separate agency of the same causes : 
the laws of these new effects being again susceptible of composition, to an 
indefinite extent, like the laws which they superseded. 

§ 3. That effects are proportional to their causes is laid down by some 
writers as an axiom in the theory of causation ; and great use is sometimes 
made of this principle in reasonings respecting the laws of nature, though it 
is encumbered with many difficulties and apparent exceptions, which much 
ingenuity has been expended in showing not to be real ones. This propo- 
sition, in so far as it is true, enters as a particular case into the general 
principle of the Composition of Causes; the causes cuinpounded being, in 
this instance, homogeneous ; in which case, if in any, their joint effect might 
be expected to be identical with the sum of their separate effects. If a 
force equal to one hundred weight will raise a certain body along an in- 
clined plane, a force equal to two hundred weight will raise two bodies ex- 
actly similar, and thus the effect is proportional to the cause. But does 
not a force equal to two hundredweight actually contain in itself two forces 
each equal to one hundred weight, which, if Employed apart, would sepa- 
rately raise the two bodies in question? The fact, therefore, that when ex- 
^^®y both bodies at once, results from the Composition 
of Causes, and is a mere instance of the general fact that mechanical forces 
are subject to the law of Composition. And so in every other case which 
can be supposed. For the doctrine of the proportionality of effects to their 
causes can not of course he applicable to cases in which the augmentation 
of the cause alters the hind of effect ; that is, in which the surplus qiianti- 
ty superadded to the cause does not become compounded with it, but the 
two together generate an altogether new phenomenon. Suppose that the 
application of a certain quantity of heat to a body merely increases its 
imlk, that a double quantity melts it, and a triple quantity decomposes it : 
these three effects being heterogeneous, no ratio, whether corresponding 

♦ Professor Bain adds several other well-established chemical generalizations: “The laws 
that simple substances exhibit the strongest aflanities ; that compounds ai-e more fusible than 

^r elements; that combination tends to a lower state of matter from gas down to solid:** 
ana some general propositions concerning the circumstances which facilitate or resist chem- 
leal combination^ (Logic, ii., 264 :.) 
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or not to that of the quantities of heat applied, can be established between 
them. Thus the supposed axiom of the proportionality of effects to their 
causes fails at the precise point where the principle of the Composition of 
Causes also fails; viz., where the concurrence of causes is such as to deter^ 
mine a change in the properties of the body generally, and render it sub- 
ject to new laws, more or less dissimilar to those to which it conformed in 
its prpdous state. The recognition, therefore, of any such law of propor- 
tionality is superseded by the more comprehensive principle, in which as 
much of it as is true is implicitly asserted.* 

The general remarks on causation, which seemed necessary as an intro- 
duction to the theory of the inductive process, may here terminate. That 
process is essentially an inquiiy into cases of causatioii. All the uniformi- 
ties which exist in the succession of phenomena, and most of the iiniformi- 
ties in their co-existence, are either, as we have seen, themselves laws of 
causation, or consequences resulting from, and corollaries capable of being 
deduced from, such laws. If we could determine what causes are correct 
ly assigned to w'hat effects, and 'vvhat effects to what causes, we should be 
virtually acquainted with the whole course of nature. All those uniformi- 
ties which are mere results of causation might then be exjMained and ac- 
counted for ; and every individual fact or event might be predicted, j^ro- 
vided we had the requisite data, that is, the requisite knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which, in the particular instance, preceded it. 

To ascertain, therefore, what are the laws of causation which exist in na- 
ture ; to determine the effect of every cause, and the causes of all effects, 
is the main business of Induction ; and to point out how this is dbne is the 
chief object of Inductive Logic. 

* Professor Bain (Logic, ii., 39) points out a class of cases, other than that spoken of in 
the text, which he thinks must be regarded as an exception to the Composition of Causes. 
“Causes that merely make good the collocation for bringing a prime mover into action, or 
that release a potential force, do not follow any such rule. One man mav direct a gun upon 
a fort as well as three : tvvo sparks are not more effectual than one in exploding a barrel of 
gunpowder. In medicine there is a certain dose that answers the end ; and adding to it does 
no more good. ” 

I ain not sure that these cases are really exceptions. The law of Composition of Causes, I 
think, is really fulfilled, and the aj^pearance to the contraiy is produced by attending to the 
remote instead of the immediate effect of the causes. In the cases mentioned, the immedi- 
ate effect of the causes in action is a collocation, and the duplication of the cause does double 
the quantity of collocation. Two men could raise the gun to the required angle twice as 
quickly as one, though one is enough. Two sparks put two sets of particles of the gunpow- 
der into the state pf intestine motion wdiich makes them explode, though one is sufficient. It 
is the collocation itself that does not, by being doubled, always double the effect ,* because in 
many cases a certain collocation, once obtained, is all that is required for the production of 
the whole amount of effect which can be produced at all at the given time and place. Dou- 
bling the collocation with difference of time and place, as by pointing two guns, or exploding 
a second barrel after the first, does double the effect. This remark applies still more to Mr, 
Baiffs third example, that of a double dose of medicine ; for a double dose of an aperient 
does purge more violently, and a double dose of laudanum does produce longer and sounder 
sleep. ^ But a double purging, or a double amount of narcotism, may have remote effects dif- 
ferent in kind from the effect of the smaller amount, reducing the case to that of heteropathic 
laws, discussed in the text. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF OBSERVATIONS’ AND EXPERIMENT. 

§ 1. It results from the preceding exposition, that the process of ascer- 
taining what consequents, in nature, are invariably connected with what 
antecedents, or in other words what phenomena are related to each other 
as causes and effects, is in some sort a process of analysis. That every 
fact which begins to exist has a cause, and that this cause must be found 
in some fact or concourse of facts which immediately preceded the occur- 
rence, may be taken for certain. The whole of the present facts are the 
infallible result of all past facts, and more immediately of all the facts 
which existed at the moment previous. Here, then, is a great sequence, 
which we know to bo uniform. If the whole prior state of the entire uni- 
verse could again recur, it would again be followed by the present state. 
The question is, how to resolve this complex uniformity into the simpler 
uniformities which compose it, and assign to each portion of the vast an- 
tecedent "the portion of the consequent which is attendant on it. 

This^ operation, which we have called analytical, inasmuch as it is the 
resolution of a complex whole into the component elements, is more than 
a merely mental analysis. iJTo mere contemplation of the phenomena, and 
partition of them by the intellect alone, will of itself accomplish the end we 
have now in view. N'evertbeless, such a mental partition is an indispensar 
ble first step. The order of nature, as perceived at a first glance, presents 
at every instant a chaos followed by another chaos. We must decompose 
each choas into single facts. We must learn to see in the chaotic ante- 
cedent a multitude of distinct antecedents, in the chaotic consequent a mul- 
titude of distinct consequents. This, supposing it done, will not of itself 
tell us on which of the antecedents each consequent is invariably attendant. 
To determine that point, we must endeavor to effect a separation of the 
facts from one another, not in our minds only, but in nature. The mental 
analysis, howev^i;, must take place first. And every one knows that in the 
mode of performing it, one intellect differs immensely from another. It is 
the essence of the act of observing; for the observer is not he who merely 
sees the thing which is before his eyes, but he who sees what parts that 
tning is composed of. To do this well is a rare talent. One person, from 
inattention, or attending only in the wrong place, overlooks half of what he 
sees ; another sets down much more than he sees, confounding it with what 
he imagines, or with what he infers; another takes note of the hind of all 
the circumstances, but being inexpert in estimating their degree, leaves the 
quantity of each vague and uncertain; another sees indeed the whole, but 
makes such an awkward division of it into parts, throwing things into one 
mass which pquire to be separated, and separating others which might 
more conveniently be considered as one, that the result is much the same,' 
sometimes even worse, than if no analysis had been attempted at all. It 
would be possible to point out what qualities of mind, and modes of men- 
tal culture, fit a person for being a good observer: that, however, is a 
question not of Logic, but of the Theory of Education, in the most en- 
larged sense of the term. There is not properly an Art of Observing. 
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There may be rules for observing. But these, like rules for inventing, are 
properly instructions for the preparation of one’s o^vn mind ; for putting 
it into the state in which it will be most fitted to observe, or most likely 
therefore, essentially rules of self-education, which is 
a different thing from Logic. They do not teach how to do the thinu, but 
how to make ourselves capable of doing it. They are an art of strelio-th- ‘ 
eiiing the limbs, not an art of using them. ^ 

The extent and minuteness of observation which may be requisite, and 
the degree of decomposition to which it may be necessary to carry the 
mental analysis, depend on the particular purpose in view. To ascertain 
the state of the whole universe at any particular moment is impossible, but 
would also be useless. In making chemical experiments, w^e do not think 
it necessary to note the position of the planets; because experience has 
shown, as a very superficial experience is suflScient to show, tliat in such* 
cases that circumstance is not material to the result: and accordingly, in 
the ages when men believed in the occult influences of the heavenly bodies, 
it might have been unphilosophical to omit ascertaining the precise condi- 
tion of those bodies at the moment of the experiment." As to the degree 
of minuteness of the mental subdivision, if we were obliged to break down 
what we observe into its \evy simplest elements, ’that is, literally into sin- 
gle facts, it would be difficult to say where we should find them ; we can 
hardly ever affirm that our divisions of any kind have reached the ultimate 
unit But this, too, is fortunately unnecessary. The only object of the 
mental separation is to suggest the requisite physical separation, so that 
we may either accomplish it ourselves, or seek for it in nature; and we 
liave done enough when we have carried the subdivision as far as the point 
at which we are able to see what observations or experiments we require. 
It is only essential, at whatever point our mental decomposition of facts 
may for the present have stopped, that we should hold ourselves ready and 
able to carry it further as occasion requires, and should not allow the free- 
dom of our discriminating faculty to be imprisoned- by the swathes and 
bands of ordinary classification ; as was the case with all early speculative 
inquirers, not excepting the Greeks, to whom it seldom occurred that what 
was called by one abstract name might, in reality, be several phenomena, 
or that there was a possibility oldecomposing the facts of the universe into 
any elements but those which ordinary language already recognized. 

§ 2. The different antecedents and consequents being, then, supposed, to 
be, so far as the case requires, ascertained and discriminated from, one an- 
other, we are to inquire which is connected with which. In eveiy instance 
which comes under our observation, there are many antecedents and many 
consequents. If those antecedents could not be severed from one another 
except in thought, or if those consequents never were found apart^it would 
be impossible for us to distinguish {a posteriori at least) the real laws, or 
to assign to any cause its effect, or to any effect its cause. To do so, we 
must be able to meet with some of the antecedents apart from the rest, and 
observe what follows from them ; or some of the consequents, and observe 
by what they are preceded. We must, in. short, follow the Baconian rule 
of varying the circumstances. This is, indeed, only the first rule of phys- 
ical inquiry, and not, as some have thought, the sole rule ; but it is the 
foundation of all the rest. 

For the purpose of varying the circumstances, we may have recourse 
(according to a distinction commonly made) either to observation or to ex- 

18 
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periment; we may eithe\\fi?id (in instance in nature suited to our purposes 
or, by an artificial arrangement of circumstances, 7nake one. The value of 
the instance depends on what it is in itself, not on the mode in which it is 
obtained : its employment for the purposes of induction depends on the 
same principles in the one case and in the other ; as the uses of money are 
the same whether it is inherited or acquired. There is, in short, no differ- 
ence in kind, no real logical distinction, between the two processes of in- 
vestigation. There are, however, practical distinctions to which it is of 
considerable importance to advert. 

§ 3. The first and most obvious distinction between Observation and 
Experiment is, that the latter is an immense extension of the former. It 
not only enables us to produce a much greater number of variations in the 
circumstances than nature spontaneously offers, but also, in thousands of 
cases, to produce the precise sort of variation which we are in w’ant of for 
discovering the law of the phenomenon; a service which nature, being con- 
structed on a quite different scheme from that of facilitating our studies, 
is seldom so friendly as to bestow upon us. For example, in order to as- 
certain what principle in the atmosphere enables it to sustain life, the 
variation we require is that a living animal should be immersed in each 
component element of the atmosphere separately. But nature does not 
supply either oxygen or azote in a separate state. We are indebted to ar- 
tificial experiment for our knowledge that it is the former, and not the lat- 
ter, which supports respiration ; and for our knowledge of the very exist- 
ence of the two ingredients. 

Thus far the advantage of experimentation over simple observation is 
universally recognized : all are aware that it enables us to obtain innumer- 
able combinations of circumstances which arc not to be found in nature, 
and so add. to nature’s experiments a multitude of experiments of our own. 
But there is another superiority (or, as Bacon would have expressed it, an- 
other prerogative) of instances artificially obtained over spontaneous in- 
stances — of our own experiments over even the same experiments when 
made by nature — which is not of less importance, and which is far from 
being felt and acknowledged in the same degree. 

When we can produce a phenomenon artificially, we can take it, as it 
-were, home with us, and observe it in the midst of circumstances with 
which in all other respects we are accurately acquainted. If we desire to 
know what are the efects of the cause A, and are able to produce A by 
means at our disposal, we can generally determine at our own discretion, so 
far as is compatible with the nature of the phenomenon A, the whole of 
the circumstances which shall be present along with it : and thus, knowing 
exactly the simultaneous state of everything else which is within the reach 
of A s influence, we have only to observe what alteration is made in that 
state by the presence of A. 

For example, by the electric machine we can produce, in the midst of 
known circumstances, the phenomena which nature exhibits on a grander 
scale in the form of lightning and thunder. Now let any one consider 
what amount of knowledge of the effects and laws of electric agency man- 
kind could have obtained fi’om the mere observation of thunder-storms, and 
compare it with that which they have gained, and may expect to gain, from 
electrical and galvanic experiments. This example is the more striking, 
that we have reason to believe that electric action is.. of *aU natural 
phenomena (except heat) the most pervading and nniyersaljtwMch, there 
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fore, it might antecedently have been supposed could stand least in need of 
artificial means of production to enable it to be studied ; while the fact is 
so much the contrary, that without the electiie machine, the Levden jar, 
pd the voltaic battery, we probably should never have suspected the ex- 
istence of electricity as one of the great agents in nature; the few electric 
phenomena we should have known of would have continued to be regard- 
ed either as supernatural, or as a sort of anomalies and eccentricities in the 
order of the universe. 

When we have succeeded in insulating the phenomenon which is the 
subject of inquiry, by placing it among known circumstances, we may pro- 
duce further variations of circumstances to any extent, and of such kinds 
as we think best calculated to bring the laws of the phenomenon into a 
clear light. By introducing one w^ell-defined circumstance after another 
into the experiment, we obtain assurance of the manner in which the i^he- 
nomenou behaves under an indefinite variety of possible cii'cumstances. 
Thus, chemists, after having obtained some newly-discovered substance in 
a pure state (tliat is, having made sure that there is nothing present which 
can interfere with and modify its agency), introduce various other sub- 
stances, one by one, to ascertain whether it will combine with them, or de- 
compose theni, and with what result ; and also apply heat, or electricity, or 
pressure, to discover what will happen to the substance under each of these 
circumstances. 

But if, on the other hand, it is out of our power to produce the phenom- 
enon, and have to seek for instances in which nature produces it, the 
task before us is very difiPerent. 

Instead of being able to choose what the concomitant circumstances 
shall be, we now have to discover what they are; which, when we go be- 
yond the simplest and most accessible cases, it is next to impossible to do 
with any precision and completeness. Let us take, as an exemplification of 
a phenomenon which we have no means of fabricating artificially, a human 
mind. Nature produces many but the consequence of our not being able 
to^ produce them by art is, that in every instance in which we see a human 
mind developing itself, or acting upon* other things, we see it surrounded 
and obscured by an indefinite multitude of unascertainable circumstances, 
rendering the use of the common experimental methods almost delusive. 
We may conceive to what extent this is true, if we consider, among 
other things, that whenever Nature produces a human mind, she produces, 
in close connection with it, ai body ; that is, a vast complication of physical 
facts, in no two cases perhaps exactly similar, and most of which (except 
the mere structure, which we can examine in a sort of coarse way after it 
has ceased to act), are radically out of the reach <3f our means of explora- 
tion. If, instead of a human mind, we suppose the subject of investiga- 
tion to be a human society or State, xiU the same difficulties recur in a great- 1 
ty augmented degree. 

We have thus already come within sight of a conclusion, which the prog- 
ress of the inquiry will, I think, bring before us with the clearest 'evi- 
dence : namely, that* in the sciences -which deal with phenomena in which 
artificial experiments are impossible (as tin the csise of astronomy), or in 
which they have a very limited range (as in - mental philosophy, social 
science, and even physiology), induction from direct experience is practiced 
at a disadvantage inmost cases equivalent to impracticability; from whicli 
it follows that the methods of those sciences, in order to accomplish anv 
thing worthy of attainment, must be to a great extent, if not principally, 
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deductive. This is already known to be the case with the first of the scb 
ences we have mentioned, astronomy; that it is not generally recognized 
as true of the others, is probably one of the reasons why they are not in a 
more advanced state. 

§ 4. If w^hat is called pure observation is at so great a disadvantage 
compared with artificial experimentation, in one department of the direct 
exploration of phenomena, there is another branch in which the advantage 
is all on the side of the former. 

Inductive inquiry having for its object to ascertain what causes are con- 
nected with what effects, we may begin this search at either end of the road 
which leads from the one point to the other : we may either inquire into 
the effects of a given cause or into the causes of a given effect. The fact 
that light blackens chloride of silver might have been discovered either by 
experiments on light, trying what effect it would produce on various sub- 
stances, or by observing that portions of the chloride had repeatedly be- 
come black, and inquiring into the circumstances. The effect of the urali 
poison might have become known either by administering it to animals, 
or by examining how it happened that the wounds which the Indians of 
Guiana inflict with their arrows prove so uniformly mortal. Now it is 
manifest from the mere statement of the examples, without any theoretical 
discussion, that artificial experimentation is applicable only to the former of 
these modes of investigation. We can take a cause, and try what it will 
produce ; but we can not take an effect, and %vj what it will be produced 
by. We can only watch till we see it produced, or are enabled to produce 
it by accident. 

This would be of little importance, if it always depended on our choice 
from which of the two, ends of the sequence we would undertake our in- 
quiries. But we have seldom any option. As we can only travel from 
the known to the unknown, w'e are obliged to commence at whichever end 
we are best acquainted with. If the agent is more familiar to us than its, 
effects, we watch for, or contrive, instances of the agent, under such vari- ^ 
eties of circumstances as are open to us, and observe the result. If, on the 
contrary, the conditions on which a phenomenon depends are obscure, but 
the phenomenon itself familiar, we must commence our inquiry from the 
effect. If we are struck with the fact that chloride of silver has been 
blackened, and have no suspicion of the cause, we have no resource but to 
compai’e instances in which the fact has chanced to occur, until by that 
comparison we discover that in all those instances the substances had been 
exposed to light. If we knew nothing of the Indian arrows but their fa- 
tal effect, accident alone could tum our attention to experiments on the 
uiali; in the regular course of investigation, we could only inquire, or try 
what had been done to the arrows in particular instances. 

Wherever, having nothing to guide us to the cause, we are obliged to 
set out from the effect, and to apply the rule of varying the circumstances 
to the consequents, not the antecedents, we are necessarily destitute of the 
resource of artificial experimentation. We can not, at our choice, obtain 
con^quents, as we can antecedents, under any set of circumstances com- 
patible with their nature. There are no means of producing effects but 
through their causes, and by the supposition the causes of the effect in ques- 
tion are not known to us. We have, therefore, no expedient but to study it 
where it offers itself spontaneously. If nature happens to presept us with 
instances sufiiciently varied in their oiroumstanoes, and if w© are able to dis- 
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cover, either among the proximate antecedents or among some other order 
of antecedents, something which is always found when the effect is found, 
however various the circumstances, and never found when it is not, we 
may discover, by mere observation without experiment, a real uniformity 
in nature. 

But though this is certainly the most favorable case for sciences of pure 
observation, as contrasted with those .in which artificial experiments are 
possible, there is in reality no case which more strikingly illustrates the 
inherent imperfection of direct induction \vhen not founded on experimen- 
tation. Suppose that, by a comparison of cases of the effect, we have found 
an antecedent which appears to be, and perhaps is, invariably connected 
with it: we have not yet proved that antecedent to be the cause until we 
have reversed the process, and produced the effect by means of that ante- 
cedent. If we can produce the antecedent artificially, and if, when we do 
so, the effect follows, the induction is complete ; that antecedent is the 
cause of that consequent.* But we have then added the evidence of ex- 
periment to that of simple observation. Until we had done so, we had 
only proved invarktble antecedence within the limits of experience, but 
not unconditioiKxl antecedence, or causation. Until it had been shown by 
the actual production of the antecedent under known circumstances, and 
the occurrence thereupon of the consequent, that the antecedent was really 
the condition on which it depended; the uniformity of succession which 
was proved to exist between them might, for aught we knew, be (like the 
succession of day and night) not a case of causation at all; both antecedent 
find consequent might be successive stages of the effect of an ulterior cause. 
Observation, in short, without experiment (supposing no aid from deduction) 
can ascertain sequences and co-existences, but can not prove causation. 

In order to see these remarks verified by the actual state of the sciences, 
we have only to think of the condition of natural history. In zoology, for 
example, there is an immense number of uniformities ascertained, some of 
co-existence, others of succession, to many of which, notwithstanding con- 
siderable variations of the attendant circumstances, we know not any ex- 
ception : but the antecedents, for the most part, are such as we can not 
artificially produce; or if we can, it is only by setting in motion the ex- ’ 
act process by which nature produces them ; and this being to us a myste- 
rious process, of wliich the main cii’cumstances are not only unknown but 
unobservable, we do not succeed in obtaining the antecedents under known 
circumstances. What is the result? That on this vast subject, which af- 
fords so much and such, varied scope for observation, we have made most 
scanty progress in ascertaining any laws of causation. We know not' with 
certainty, in the case of most of the phenomena That we find'comoihed, 
which is the condition of the other; w^hich is cause, and which effect, or 
whether either of them is so, or they are not rather conjunct effects of 
causes yet to be discovered, complex results of laws hitherto unknown. 

Although some of the foregoing observations may be, in technical strict- 
ness of arrangement, premature in this place, it seemed that a few general 
remarks on the difference between sciences of mere observation and sciences 
of experimentation, and the extreme disadvantage under which directly in- 
ductive inquiry is necessarily carried on in the former, were the best prep- 

* Unless, indeed, the consequent was generated, not by the antecedent, but by the means 
employed to produce the antecedent. As, however, these means are under our power, there 
is so far a probability that they are also sufficiently within our knowledge to enable us to 
judge whether that could be the case or not. 
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aration for discussing the methods of direct induction ; a preparation ren- 
dering superfluous much that must otherwise have been introduced, with 
some inconvenience, into the heart of that discussion. To the consideration 
of these methods we now proceed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

01* THE EOXTE METHODS OF EXPERIMEOTAL rNTQiriRT. 

§ 1. The simplest and most obvious modes of singling out from among 
the circumstances which precede or follow a phenomenon, those with which 
it is really connected by an invariable law, are two in number. One is, by 
comparing together different instances in which the phenomenon occurs. 
The other is, by comparing instances in which the phenomenon does occur* 
with instances in other respects similar in which it does not. These two 
methods may be respectively denominated, the Methodl of Agreement, and 
the Method of Difference. 

In illustrating these methods, it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
twofold character of inquiries into the laws of phenomena j which may 
be either inquiries into the cause of a given effect, or into the effects or 
properties of a given cause. We shall consider the methods in their ap- 
plication to either order of investigation, and shall draw our examples 
equally from both. 

We shall denote antecedents by the large letters of the alphabet, and 
the consequents corresponding to them by the small. Let A, then, be an 
agent or cause, and let the object of our inquiry be to ascertain what are 
the effects of this cause. If we can either find, or produce, the agent A in 
such varieties of circumstances that the different cases have no circumstance 
in common except A; then whatever effect we find to be produced in all 
our trials, is indicated as the effect of A. Suppose, for example, that A is 
tried along with B and C, and that the effect is ad e/ and suppose that 
A is next tried with D and E, but without B and C, and that the effect is 
ade. Then we may reason thus ; d and c are not effects of A, for they were 
not produced by it in the second experiment ; nor are d and for they 
were not produced in the first. Whatever is really the effect of A must 
have been produced in both instances ; now this condition is fulfilled by 
no circumstance except a. The phenomenon a can not have been the ef- 
fect of B or C, since it was produced where they were not ; nor of D or E, 
since it was produced where they were not. Therefore it is the effect 
of A. 

For example, let the^ antecedent A be the contact of an alkaline sub- 
stance and an oil. This combination being tried under several varieties 
of circumstances, resembling each other in nothing else, the results agree in 
the production of a greasy and detersive or saponaceous substance : it is 
therefore concluded that the combination of an oil and an alkali causes the 
production of a soap.^ It is thus we inquire, by the Method of Agreement, 
into the effect of a given cause. 

In a similar manner we may inquire into the cause of a given effect. 
Let icit boi the effect. Here, as shown in the last chapter, we have only the 
resource of "Observation without experiment: -we can not take a phenome- 
non .of which we know not the origin, and tty tp fitid its inode of' produo- 
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tiou by producing it: if we succeeded in such a random trial it could only 
be by accident. 3ut if we can observe ci in two different combinations, 
ahc and ade ^ and if we know, or can discover, that the antecedent cir- 
cumstances in these cases respectively were ABC and ADE, we may 
conclude by a reasoning similar to that in the preceding example, that A is 
the antecedent connected with the consequent by a law of causation. 
B and C, we may say, can not be causes of since on its second occur- 
rence they were not present ; nor are D and E, for they were not i^resont on 
its first occurrence. A, alone of the five circumstances, was found among 
the antecedents of a in both instances. 

For example, let the effect a be crystallization. TVe compare instances 
in which bodies are known to assume crystalline structure, but w'hich have 
no other point of agreement ; and we find them to have one, and as far as 
we can observe, only one, antecedent in common : the deposition of a solid 
matter from a liquid state, either a state of fusion or of solution. We 
conclude, therefore, that the solidification of a substance from a liquid state 
is an invariable antecedent of its crystallization. 

In this example we may go further, and say, it is not only the invariable 
antecedent but the cause ; or at least the proximate event which completes 
the cause. For in this case we are able, after detecting the antecedent A, 
to produce it artificially, and by finding that a follows it, verify the result 
of our induction. The importance of thus reversing the proof was strik- 
ingly manifested when, by keeping a phial of water charged with siliceous 
particles undisturbed for years, a chemist (I believe Dr. Wollaston) suc- 
ceeded in obtaining crystals of quartz; and in the equally interesting ex- 
periment in which Sir James Hall produced artificial marble by the cool- 
ing of its materials froin fusion under immense pressure: two admirable 
examples of the light which may be thrown upon the most secret processes 
of Nature by well-contrived interrogation of her. 

But if we can not artificially produce the phenomenon A, the conclusion 
that it is the cause of a remains subject to very considerable doubt. 
Though an invariable, it may not be the unconditional antecedent of but 
may precede it as day precedes night or night day. This uncertainty arises 
from the impossibility of assuring ourselves that A is the only immediate 
antecedent common to both the instances. If we could be certain of hav- 
ing ascertained all the invariable antecedents, we might be sure that the 
unconditional invariable antecedent, or cause, must be found somewhere 
^ among them. Unfortunately it is hardly ever possible to ascertain all the 
antecedents, unless the phenomenon is one which we can produce artificial- 
ly. Even then, the difiiculty is merely lightened, not removed: men knew 
how to raise water in pumps long before they adverted to what was really 
the operating circumstance in the means they employed, namely, the press- 
ure of the atmosphere on the open surface of the water. It is, however, 
much easier to analyze completely a set of arrangejoients made by our- 
selves, than the whole complex mass of the agencies which nature happens 
to be exerting at the moment of the production of a given phenomenon. 
We may overlook some of the material circumstances in an experiment 
with an electrical machine ; bat we shall, at the worst, be better acquainted 
with them than with those of a thunder-storm. 

The mode of discovering and proving laws of nature, which we have 
now examined, proceeds on the following axiom : Whatever circumstances 
can be excluded, without prejudice to the phenomenon, or can be absent 
notwithstanding its presence, is not connected with it in the way of causa- 
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sible^ the phenomenon which we wish to study; so that in general we are 
entitled to feel complete assurance that the pre-existing state, and the state 
which we have produced, differ in nothing except the presence or absence 
of that phenomenon. If a bird is taken from a cage, and instantly plunged 
into carbonic acid gas, the experimentalist may "be fully assured (at'^all 
events after one or two repetitions) that no circumstance capable of caus- 
ing suffocation had supervened in the interim, except the change from im- 
mersion in the atmosphere to immersion in carbonic acid gas. There is 
one doubt, indeed, which may remain in some cases of this description ,* 
the effect may have been produced not by tbe change, but by the means 
employed to produce the change. The possibility, however, of this last 
supposition generally admits of being conclusively tested by other experi- 
ments.^ It thus appears that in the study of the various kinds of phenome- 
na which we can, by our voluntary agency, modify or control, we can in 
general satisfy the requisitions of the Method of Difference ; hut that by 
the spontaneous operations of nature those requisitions are seldom fulfilled. 

The reverse of this is the case with the Method of Agreement. We do 
not here require instances of so special and determinate a kind. Any in- 
stances whatever, in which nature presents us with a phenomenon, may be 
examined for tbe purposes of this method; and if all such instances agree 
in any thing, a conclusion of considerable value is already attained. We 
can seldom, indeed, be sure that the one point of agreement is the only 
one; but this ignorance does not, as in the Method of Difference, vitiate 
the conclusion; the certainty of tbe result, as far as it goes, is not affected. 
We have ascertained one invariable antecedent or consequent, however 
many other invariable antecedents or consequents may still remain unas- 
certained. If A B C, A D E, A F G, are all equally followed by a, then a is an 
mvanable consequent of A. If abo, ade, afg, all number A among their 
antecedents, then A is connected as an antecedent, by some invariable law, 
with a, ^ But to determine whether this invariable antecedent is a cause, 
or this invariable consequent an effect, we must be able, in addition, to 
produce the one by means of the other; or, at least, to obtain that which 
tdone constitutes our assurance of having produced any thing, namely, an 
instance^ in which the effect, us, has come into existence, whh no other 
change in the pre-existing circumstances than the addition of A. And 
this, if we can do it, is an application of the Method of Difference, not of 
the Method of Agreement. 

It thus appears to be by the Method of Difference alone that we can 
ever, in the way of direct experience, andve with certainty at causes. The 
Method of Agreement leads only to laws of phenomena (as some writers 
call them, but improperly, since laws of causation' are also laws of phenom- 
ena) : that is, to uniformities, ^vhich either are not laws of causation, or in 
which the question of causation must for the present remain undecided. 
The Method of Agreement is chiefly to be resorted to, as a means of sug- 
^sting applications of the Method of Difference (as in the last example 
the comparison of ABC, AD E, AF G, suggested that A was the ante- 
cedent on which to try the experiment whether it could produce a) ; or 
as an inferior resource, in case the Method of Difference is impracticably; 
which, as we before showed, generally arises from the impossibility of ar- 
producing the phenomena.^ And hence it is that the Metliod of 
though applicable in principle to either case, is more emphat- 
^e&od of investigation on those subjects where artificifd experi- 
mentally la impossible because on those it is, generally, oiirbuly resource 
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of a directly inductive nature; while, in the phenomena which we can 
produce at pleasui'e, the Method of Difference generally affords a more 
efficacious process, which will ascertain causes as well as mere laws. 

§ 4. There are, however, many cases in which, though our power of 
producing the phenomenon is complete, the Method of Difference either 
can not be made available at all, or not without a previous employment of 
the Method of Agreement. This occurs when the agency by which we 
can produce the phenomenon is not that of one single antecedent, but a 
combination of antecedents, which we have no power of separating from 
each^ other, and exhibiting apart For instance, suppose the subject of 
inquiry to be the cause of the double refraction of light. We can produce 
this phenomenon at pleasure, by employing any one of the many substances 
which are known to refract light in that peculiar manner. But if, taking 
one of those substances, as Iceland spar, for example, we wish to determine 
on which of the properties of Iceland spar this remarkable phenomenon 
depends, we can make no use, for that purpose, of the Method of Differ- 
ence; for we can not find another substance precisely resembling Iceland 
spar except in some one property. The only mode, therefore, of prosecu- 
ting this inquiry is that afforded by the Method of Agreement; by which, 
in fact, through a comparison of all the known substances which have the 
property of doubly refracting light, it was ascertained that they agree in 
the circumstance of being crystalline substances ; and though the converse 
does not hold, though all crystalline substances have not the property of 
double refraction, it was concluded, with reason, that there is a real con- 
nection between these two properties ; that either crystalline structiii*e, or 
the cause which gives rise to that structure, is one of the conditions of 
double refraction. 

Out of this employment of the Method of Agreement arises a peculiar 
modification of that method, which is sometimes of great avail in the in- 
vestigation of nature. In cases similar to the above, in which it is not 
possible to obtain the precise pair of instances which our second canon 
requires — instances agreeing in every antecedent except A, or in every 
consequent except we may yet be able, by a double employment of the 
Method of Agreement, to discover in what the instances which contain A 
or a differ from those which do not. 

If we compare various instances in which a occurs, and find that they all 
have in common the circumstance A, and (as far as can be observed) no 
other circumstance, the Method of Agreement, so far, bears testimony to a 
connection between A and a. In order to convert this evidence of connec- 
tion into proof of causatk)n by the direct Method of Difference, w© ought 
to be able, in some one of these instances, as for example, A B O, to leave 
out A, and observe whether by doing so, a is prevented. IsTow supposing 
(what is often the case) that, we are not able to try this decisive experi- 
ment; yet, provided we can by any means discover what would be its re- 
sult if we could try it, the advantage will beithe sam^ Suppose, then, 
that as we previously examined a variety of instances in Which a occurred, 
and found them to agree in containing A, so we now observe a variety of 
instances in which <as does not occur, and find them agree in not containing 
A ; which establishes, by the Metikod of Agreement, the same connection 
between the absence of A and the absence of a, which was before estab- 
lished between their presence. As, then, it had been shown that whenever 
A' is present a is present, so, it being now shown that when A is taken 
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a^vay a is removed along with it, we have by the one proposition ABC, 
ahc^ by the other B C, be, the positive and negative instances which the 
Method of Difference requires. 

This method may be called the Indirect Method of Difference, or the 
Joint Method of Agreement and Difference; and consists in a double em- 
ployment of the Method of Agreement, each proof being independent of 
the other, and corroborating it. But it is not equivalent to a proof by 
the direct Method of Difference. For the requisitions of the Method of 
Difference are not satisfied, unless we can be quite sure either that the in- 
stances affirmative of a agree in no antecedent whatever but A, or that the 
instances negative of a agree in nothing but the negation of A. Kow, if it 
were possible, which it never is, to have this assurance, we should not need 
the joint method; for either of the two sets of instances separately would 
then be sufficient to prove causation. This indirect method, therefore, can 
only be regarded as a great extension and improvement of the Method of 
Agreement, but not as participating in the more cogent nature of the Meth- 
od of Difference. The following may be stated aslits canon : 

TniKD Canoiq'. 

^ two 07' mo7'e instances in which the phenomenon occurs have only ' 
one circumstance in common, while two or more mstances in which it does 
not occur have nothing in common save the absence of that circumstance, 
the^ circumstance in which alone the tioo sets of instances differ, is the 
effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

We shall presently see that the Joint Method of Agreement and Differ- 
ence constitutes, in another respect not yet adverted to, an improvement 
upon the common Method of Agreement, namely, in being unaffected by 
a characteristic imperfection of that method, the nature of whicli still re- 
mains to^ be pointed out. But as we can not enter into this exposition 
without introducing a new element of complexity into this long and intri- 
cate discussion, I shall postpone it to a subsequent chapter, and shall at 
once proceed to a statement of two other methods, which will complete 
the enumeration of the means which mankind possess for exploring the 
laws of nature by specific observatfon and experience. 

§ 5. The first ^ of these has^ been aptly denominated the Method of Resi- 
dues. Its principle is very simple. Subducting from any given phenome- 
non all the portions which, by virtue of preceding inductions, can be assigned 
to known causes, the remainder will be the effect of the antecedents \!^mioh 
had been overlooked, or of which the effect was as yet ah unknown quantity. 

Suppose, as before, that we have the antecedents ABC, followed by the 
consequents abc, and that by previous inductions (founded, we will sup- 
pose, on tlm Method of Difference) we have ascertained the causes of some 
of these effects, or the effects of some of these causes ; and are thence ap- 
prised that the effect of A is a, and that the effect of B is h. Subtracting 
the suni of these effects from the total phenomenon, there remains e, which 
now, .without any fresh experiments, we may know to be the effect pf 0. 

Residues is in truth a peculiar modification of the 

instance A B C, a 5 c, could have been eprh^afed 
instance AB, wo should have prOved G to Ipe the Cause 
process of the Method of Difference. In; Present 
case,! hhw^yef^fefijtead of; a* single instance A B, we have had,; to study sep- 
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arately the causes A and D, and to infer from the effects which they pro- 
duce separately what effect they must produce in the case ABC, where 
together. Of the two instances, therefore, which the Method of 
Difference requires — the one positive, the other negative — the negative 
one, or that in which the given phenomenon is absent, is not the direct re- 
sult of observation and experiment, but has been arrived at by deduction. 
As one of the forms of the Method of Difference, the Method of Residues 
partakes of its rigorous certainty, provided the previous inductions, those 
which gave the effects of A and B, were obtained by the same infallible 
method, and provided we are certain that C is the only antecedent to 
which the residual phenomenon c can be referred; the only agent of which 
w e had not already calculated and subducted the effect. But as we can 
never be quite certain of this, the evidence derived from the Method of 
Residues is not complete unless %ve can obtain C artificially, and try it sep- 
arately, or unless its agency, when once suggested, can be accounted for, 
and proved deductively from known laws. 

Even with these reservations, the Method of Residues is one of the most 
important among our instruments of discovery. Of all the methods of in- 
vestigating laws of nature, this is the most fertile in unexpected results ; 
often informing us of sequences in which neither the cause nor the effect 
were sufficiently conspicuous to attract of themselves the attention of ob- 
servers. The agent C may be an obscure circumstance, not likely to have 
been perceived unless sought for, nor likely to have been sought for until 
attention had been awakened by the insufiiciency of the obvious causes to 
account for the whole of the effect. And c may be so disguised by its in- 
termixture with ct and 5, that it would scarcely have presented itself spon- 
taneously as a subject of separate study. Of these uses of the method, we 
shall presently cite some remarkable examples. The canon of the Method 
of Residues is as follows : 

Fourth Canon. 

S'l^dnct from any phenomenon such part as is hnown ly previous hi- 
ductions to he the effect of certain antecedents^ and the residue of the phe- 
no77ieno7i is the effect of the remaining antecedents, 

§ 6. There remains a class of laws which it is impracticable to ascertain 
by any of the three methods which I have attempted to characterize: 
namely, the laws of, those Permanent Causes, or indestructible natural 
agents, which it is impossible either to exclude or to isolate; which we 
neither hinder from being present, nor contrive that they shall be present 
alone. It would appear at first sight that we could by no means separate 
the effects of these agents from the effects of those other phenomena with 
which they can not be prevented from’ co-existing. In respect, indeed, to 
most of the permanent causes, no such difficulty exists; since, though we 
can not eliminate them as co-existing facts, we can eliminate them as influ- 
encing agents, by simply trying our experiment in a local situation beyond 
the limits of then.' influence. The pendulum, for exanaple, has its oscilla- 
tions disturbed by the vicinity of a mountain: we remove the pendulum to 
a sufficient distance from the mountain, and the disturbance ceases : from 
these data we can determine by the Method of Difference, the amount of ef- 
fect due to the mountain ; and beyond a certain distance every thing goes 
on precisely as it would do if the mountain exercised no influence what- 
eyei', which, accordingly, we, with sufficient reason, conclude to be the fact. 
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The difficulty, therefore, ia applying the methods already treated of to 
determine the effects of Permanent Causes, is confined to the cases in 
which it is impossible for us to get out of the local limits of their influ- 
ence. The pendulum can be removed from the influence of the mountain, 
but it can not be removed from the influence of the earth : we can not take 
away the earth from the pendulum, nor the pendulum from the earth, to 
ascertain whether it would continue to vibrate if the action which the 
eai'th exerts upon it were withdrawn. On what evidence, then, do we 
ascribe its vibrations to the earth’s influence? Not on any sanctioned by 
the Method of Difference ; for one of the two instances, the negative in- 
stance, is wanting. Nor by the Method of Agreement; for though all 
pendulums agree in this, that during their oscillations the earth is always 
present, why may we not as well ascribe the phenomenon to the sun, which 
is equally a co-existent fact in all the experiments ? It is evident that to 
establish even so simple a fact of causation as this, there w^'as required 
some method over and above those which we have yet examined. 

As another example, let us take the phenomenon Heat. Independently 
of all hypothesis as to the real nature of the agency so called, this fact is 
certain, that we are unable to exhaust any body of the wffiole of its heat. 
It is equally certain that no one ever perceived heat not emanating from a 
body. Being unable, then, to separate Body and Heat, we can not effect 
such a variation of circumstances as the foregoing three methods require ; 
we can not ascertain, by those methods, what portion of the phenomena 
exhibited by any body is due to the heat contained in it. If we coxild ob- 
serve a body with its heat, and the same body entirely divested of heat, 
the Method of Difference would show the e&ct due to the heat, apart 
from that due to the body. If we could observe heat under circumstances 
agreeing in nothing but heat, and therefore not characterized also by the 
presence of a body, we could ascertain the effects of heat, from an instance 
of heat with a body and an instance of heat without a body, by the Meth- 
od of Agreement; or we could determine by the Method of Difference 
what effect was due to the body, when the remainder which was due to the 
heat would be given by the Method of Residues. But we can do none of 
these things ; and without them the application of any of the three meth- 
ods to the solution of this problem would be illusory. It would be idle, 
for instance, to attenapt to ascertain the effect of heat by subtracting from 
the phenomena exhibited by a body all that is due to its other properties ; 
for as we have never been able to observe any bodies without a portion of 
heat in them, effects due to that heat might form a part of the very re- 
sults which we were affecting to subtract, in order that the effect of heat 
might be shown by the residue. 

If, therefore, there were no other methods of experimental investigation 
than these three, we should be unable to determine the effects due to heat 
as a cause. But we have still a resource. Though we can not exclude an 
antecedent altogether, we may be able to produce, or nature may produce 
for us some modification in it. By a modification is here meant, a change 
in It not amounting to its total removal. If some modification in the an- 
tecedent A is always followed by a change in the consequent the other 
consequents b and c remaining the same ; or vio^ versa, if every change in 
have been preceded by some modification in Ay nkMe 'being 
ob^e^vable in any of the other antecedents, we may safely oonolnd^^fekt 05 
is, wn^lV br in pasrt^ an effect ti*aceable to A, or at least in con- 
nected it 1 ifci*bugh causation. For example, in the ease^ thoiigh 
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we can not expel it altogether from any body, we can modify it in quantity, 
we can increase or diminish it ; and doing so, we find by the various meth- 
ods of experimentation or observation already treated of, that such increase 
or diminution of heat is followed by expansion or contraction of the body. 
In this manner we arrive at the conclusion, otherwise unattainable by us, 
that one of the effects of heat is to enlarge the dimensions of bodies*; oi{ 
what is the same thing in other words, to widen the distances between their 
particles. 

A change in a thing, not amounting to its total removal, that is, a change 
which leaves it still the same thing it was, must be a change either in its 
quantity, or in some of its variable relations to other things, of which va- 
riable relations the principal is its position in space. In the previous ex- 
ample, the modification which w^as produced in the antecedent was an al- 
teration in its quantity. Let us now suppose the question to be, what in- 
fluence the moon exerts on the surface of the earth. We can not try an 
experiment in the absence of the moon, so as to observe what terrestrial 
phenomena her annihilation would put an end to; ‘but when we find that 
all the variations in the po$itlo7'h of the moon are followed by correspond- 
ing variations in the time and place of high water, the place being always 
either the part of the earth which is nearest to, or that which is most re- 
mote from, the moon, we have ample evidence that the moon is, wholly or 
partially, the cause which determines the tides. It very commonly hap- 
pens, as it does in this instance, that the variations of an effect are corre- 
spondent, or analogous, to those of its cause ; as the moon moves farther 
toward the east, the high-water point does the same: but this is not an in- 
dispensable condition, as may be seen in the same example, for along with 
that high-water point there is at the same instant another high-water point 
diametrically opposite to it, and which, therefore, of necessitj'', moves toward 
the west, as the moon, followed by the nearer of the tide waves, advances 
toward the east: and yet both these motions are eqtially effects of the 
moon’s motion. 

That the oscillations of the pendulum arc caused by the earth, is proved 
by similar evidence. Those oscillations take place between equidistant 
points on the two sides of a line, which, being perpendicular to the earth, 
varies with every variation in the earth’s position, either in space or rela- 
tively to the object. Speaking accurately, we only know by the method 
now characterized, that all terrestrial bodies tend to the earth, and not to 
some unknown fixed point lying in the same direction. In every twenty- 
four hours, by the earth’s rotation, the line drawn from the body at right 
angles to the earth coincides successively with all the radii of a carcle, and 
in the course of six months the place of that circle varies by nearly two 
hundred millions of miles ; yet in all these changes of the earth’s position, 
the line in which bodies tend to fall continues to be directed toward it: 
which proves that terrestrial gravity is directed to the earth, and not, as 
was once fancied by some, to a fixed point of space. 

The method by which these results were obtained may bo termed the 
Method of Concomitant Variations ; it is regulated by ;thie following canon: 

Fifth Canon. 

Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another phe- 
nomenon varies in some portimlar manner^ is either a came or a 7 % effect 
of thevt phenomenon^ or is connected wUh it through some fact of causor 
tion.. 
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The last clause is subjoined, because it by no means follows when two 
phenomena accompany each other in their variations, that the one is cause 
and the other effect. The same thing may, and indeed must happen, sup- 
posing them to be two different effects of a common cause : and by this 
method alone it would never be possible to ascertain which of the suppo- 
sitions is the true one. The only w'ay to solve the doubt would be that 
which we have so often adverted to, viz., by endeavoring to ascertain wheth- 
er we can produce the one set of variations by means of the other. In the 
case of heat, for example, by increasing the temperature of a body we in- 
crease its bulk, but by increasing its bulk we do not increase its temper- 
ature; on the contrary (as in the rarefaction of air under the receiver 
of an air-pump), we generally diminish it: therefore heat is not an effect, 
but a cause, of increase of bulk. If we can not ourselves produce the va- 
riations, we must endeavor, though it is an attempt which is seldom suc- 
cessful, to find them produced by nature in some case in which the pre- 
existing circumstances are perfectly known to us. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in order to ascertain the uniform con- 
comitance of variations in the effect with variations in the cause, the same 
precautions must be used as in any other case of the determination of an 
invariable sequence. We must endeavor to retain all the other anteced- 
ents unchanged, while that particular one is subjected to the requisite se- 
ries of variations ; or, in other words, that we may be warranted in infer- 
ring causation from concomitance of variations, the concomitance itself 
must be proved by the Method of Difference. 

It might at fiirst appear that the Method of Concomitant Variations as- 
sumes a new axiom, or law of causation in general, namely, that every mod- 
ification of the cause is followed by a change in the effect. And it does 
usually happen that when a phenomenon A' caii^s a phenomenon a, any 
variation in the quantity or in the various relations of A, is uniformly fol- 
lowed by a variation in the quantity or relations of a. To take a familiar 
instance, that of gravitation. The sun causes a certain tendency to motion 
in the earth ; here we have cause and effect ; but that tendency is toioard 
the sun, and therefore varies in direction as the sun varies in the relation 
of position; and, moreover, the tendency varies in intensity, in a certain 
numerical correspondence to the sun’s distance from the earth, that is, ac- 
cording to another relation of the sun. Thus we see that there is not 
only an invariable connection between the sun and the earth’s gravitation, 
but that two of the relations of the sun, its position with respect to the 
earth and its distance from the' earth, are invariably connected as anteced- 
ents with the quantity and direction of the earth’s gravitation. The cause 
of the earth’s^ gravitating at all, is simply the sun ; but the cause of its 
gravitating with a given intensity and in a given direction, is the existence 
of the sun in a given direction and at a given distance, ft is not sti*a>ige 
that a modified cause, which is in truth a different cause, should produce a 
different effect. 

Although it is for the most part true that a modification of the cause is 
followed by a modification of the effect, the Method of Concomitant Variar 
tions does not, however, presuppose this as an axiom. It only requires 
the^ converse proposition : that any thing on whose modifications, modifi- 
cations of an effect are invariably consequent, must be the cause (ot oon- 
Ue^d with the cause) of that effect ; a proposition, the truth of which is 
if the thing itself had no influence on the effedt, nmther could 
tee ihcQELfications of the thing have any influence. If the stars have no 
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power over the fortunes of mankind, it is implied in the veiy terms that 
the conjunctions or oppositions of different stars can have no such power. 

Althougli the most striking applications of the Method of Concomitant 
variations take place in the cases in which the Method of Difference, 
strictly so called, is impossible, its use is not confined to those cases ; it 
may often usefully follow after the Method of Difference, to give addition- 
^ precision to a solution which that has found. When by the Method of 
•^i^^^rence it has first been ascertained that a certain object produces a 
certain effect, the Method of Concomitant Variations may be usefully call- 
ed in, to determine according to what law the quantity or the different re- 
lations of the effect follow those of the cause. 

§ 7. The case in which this method admits of the most extensive em- 
ployment, is that in which the variations of the cause are variations of 
quantity. Of such variations we may in general affirm with safety, that 
they will be attended not only with variations, but with similar variations, 
of the effect : the proposition that more of the cause is followed by more 
of the effect, being a corollary from the principle of the Composition of 
Causes, which, as we have seen, is the genei'al rule of causation; cases of 
the opposite^ description, in which causes change their properties on being 
conjoined with one another, being, on the contrary, special and exceptional. 
Suppose, then, that when A changes in quantity, a also changes in quantity, 
and in such a manner that we can trace the numerical relation which the 
changes of the one bear to such changes of the other as take place within 
our limits of observation. We may then, with certain precautions, safely 
conclude that the same numerical relation will hold beyond those limits. 
If, for instance, we find that when A is double, a is double; that when A is 
treble or quadruple, a is treble or quadruple; we may conclude that if A 
were a half or a third, a would be a half or a third, and finally, that if A 
were annihilated, a would be annihilated ; and that a is wholly the effect of 
A, or wholly the effect of the same cause with A. And so with any other 
numerical relation according to which A and a would vanish simultaneous- 
ly ; as, for instance, if a were proportional to the square of A. If, on the 
other hand, a is not wholly the effect of A, but yet varies when A varies, it 
is probably a mathematical function not of A alone, but of A and something 
else : its changes, for example, may be such as would occur if part of it re- 
mained constant, or varied on some other principle, and the remainder va- 
ried in some^umerical relations to the variations of A. ' In that case, when 
A diminishes, a will be seen to approach not toward zero, but toward some 
other limit ; and when the series of variations is such as to indicate what 
that limit is, if constant, or the law of its variation, if variable, the limit 
will exactly measure how much of a is the effect of some otheivand inde- 
pendent cause, and the remainder will be the effect of A ior of the cause 
of A). ^ 

These conclusions, however, must not be drawn' without certain precau- 
tions. In the first place, the possibility of drawing them at all, manifestly 
supposes that we are acquainted not only with^the variations, but with the 
absolute quantities both of A and a. If we do not know the total quan- 
tities, we can not, of course, determine the i^l numerical relation according 
to which those quantities vary.' It is, therefore^, an error to conclude, as 
soine have concluded, that because increase of heat expands bodies, that 
is, increases the distance between their particles, therefore the distance is 
wholly the effect of heat, and that if we could entirely exhaust the body of 
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its heat, the particles would be in complete contact. This is no more than 
a guess, and of the most hazardous sort, not a legitimate induction: for 
since we neither know how much heat there is in any body, nor w^hat is 
the real distance between any two of its particles, we can not judge whether 
the contraction of the distance does or does not follow the diminution of 
the quantity of heat according to such a numerical relation that the two 
quantities would vanish simiiltaneonsly. 

In contrast with this, let us consider a case in which the absolute quan- 
tities are known ; the case contemplated in the first law of motion : viz. 
that all bodies in motion continue to move in a straight line with uniform 
velocity until acted upon by some new force. This assertion is in open op- 
position to first appearances ; all terrestrial objects, when in motion, grad- 
ually abate their velocity, and at .last stop ; which accordingly the ancients, 
with their incluctio per emanerationem imagined to be the law! 

Every moving body, however, encounters various obstacles, as friction, the 
resistance of the atmosphere, etc., which we know by daily experience to 
be causes capable of destroying motion. It was suggested that the whole 
of the retardation might be owing to these causes. How was this in- 
quired into ? If the obstacles could have been entirely removed, the case 
would have been amenable to the Method of Diiference. They could not 
he removed, they could only be diminished, and the case, therefore, ad- 
mitted only of the Method of Concomitant Variations. This accordingly 
being employed, it was found that every diminution of the obstacles di- 
minished the retardation of the motion : and inasmuch as in this case (un- 
like the case of heat) the total quantities both of the antecedent and of the 
consequent were known, it was practicable to estimate, with an approach 
to accuracy, both the amount of the retardation and the amount of the 
retarding causes, or resistances, and to judge how near they both were to 
being exhausted ; and it appeared that the effect dwindled as rapidly, and 
at each step was as far on the road toward annihilation, as the cause was. 
The simple oscillation of a weight suspended from a fixed point, knd 
moved a little out of the perpendicular, which in ordinary circumstances 
lasts but a few minutes, was prolonged in Borda’s experiments to more thtm 
thirty hours, by diminishing as much as possible the friction at the point 
of suspension,^ and by making the body oscillate in a space exliausted as 
nearly as possible of its air. There could therefore be no hesitation in as- 
signing the whole of the retardation of motion to the influence of the ob- 
stacles ; and since, after subducting this retardation from the total phenom- 
enon, the remainder was a uniform velocity, the result was the proposition 
known as the first law of motion. 

There is also another characteristic uncertainty affecting the inference 
that the law of variation which the quantities observe within our limits of 
observation, will hold beyond those limits. There is, of course, in the first 
instance, the possibility that beyond the limits, and in circumstances there- 
fore of which we have no direct experience, some counteracting cause 
might develop itself ; either a new agent or a new property of the agents 
concerned, which lies dormant in the circumstances we are able to observe, 
ihis is an element of uncertainty which enters largely into all our predict 
tions of effects; but it is not peculiarly applicable to the Method of Con- 
comitant Variations. ^ The uncertainty, ho\vever, of which I am about to 
oharacteristic of that method ; especially in the case^ in "^hich 
exjtremo limits of our observation, are very nari^ow, in comparison with 
^pesible variations in , the quantities of the phenomena. Any one who 
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has the slightest acquaintance with mathematics, is aware that veiy differ- 
ent laws of variation may produce numerical results which differ but slight- 
ly from one another within narrow limits ; and it is often only w^hen the 
absolute amounts of variation are considerable, that the difference between 
the results given by one law and by another becomes appreciable. When, 
therefore, such variations in the quantity of the antecedents as we have the 
means of observing are small in comparison with the total quantities, there 
is much danger lest we should mistake the numerical law, and be led to 
miscalculate the variations which Avould take place beyond the limits; a 
miscalculation which would vitiate any conclusion respecting the depend- 
ence of the effect upon tlie cause, that could be founded on those varia- 
tions. Examples are not wanting of such mistakes. “ The formula,” says 
Sir John Herschel,* “ which have been empirically deduced for the elas- 
ticity of steam (till veiy recently), and those for the resistance of fluids, and 
other similar subjects,” when relied on beyond the limits of the observa- 
tions from which they were deduced, ‘‘have almost invariably failed to sup- 
port the theoretical structures which have been erected on them.” 

In this uncertainty, the conclusion we may draw from the concomitant 
variations of a and A, to the existence of an invariable and exclusive con- 
nection between them, or to the permanency of the same numerical relation 
between their variations when the quantities are much greater ox* smaller 
than those which we have had the means of observing, can not be consider- 
ed to rest on a complete induction. All that in such a case can be regard- 
ed as proved on the subject of causation is, that there is some connection 
between the two phenomena; that A, or something which can influence A, 
must be om of the causes which collectively determine a. We may, how- 
ever, feel assured that the relation which we have observed to exist be- 
tween the variations of A and a, will hold true in all cases which fall be- 
tween the same extreme limits; that is, wherever the utmost increase or 
diminution in which the result has been found by observation to coincide 
with the law, is not exceeded. 

The four methods which it has now been attempted to describe, are the 
only possible modes of experimental inquiry— of direct induction a 
nm, as distinguished from deduction: at least, I know not, nor am able to 
imagine any others. And even of these, the Method of Residues, as we 
have seen, is not independent of deduction; though, as it also requires 
specific experience, it may, without impropriety, be included among meth- 
ods of direct observation and experiment. 

These, then, with such assistance as can be obtained from Dednctiou, 
compose the available resources of the human mind for ascertaining the 
laws of the succession of phenomena. Before proceeding to point out cer- 
tain circumstances by which the employment of these methods is subjected 
to an immense increase of complication and of difficulty, it is expedient to 
illustrate the use of the methods, by suitable examples drawn fr,om actual 
physical investigations. These, accordingly, will fqrm the subject of the 
succeeding chapter. 

^ Discourse on the Study of Natural 179 . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OE THE FOUR METHODS. 

§ 1 . I SHALL select, as a first example, an interesting sjDeculation of one 
of the most eminent of theoretical chemists, Baron Liebig. The object in 
view is to ascertain the immediate cause of the death produced by metal- 
lic poisons. 

Arsenious acid, and the salts of lead, bismuth, copper, and mercury, if 
introduced into the animal organism, except in the smallest doses, destroy 
life. These facts have long been known, as insulated truths of the lowest 
order of generalization ; but it was reserved for Liebig, by an apt employ- 
ment of the first two of our methods of experimental inquiry, to connect 
these truths together by a higher induction, pointing out what property, 
common to all these deleterious substances, is the really operating cause of 
their fatal effect. 

When solutions of these substances are placed in sufficiently close con- 
tact with many animal products, albumen, milk, muscular fibre, and animal 
membranes, the acid or salt leaves the water in which it was dissolved, 
and enters into combination with the animal substance, which substance, 
after being thus^ acted upon, is found to have lost its tendency to sponta- 
neous decomposition, or puti*ef action. 

Observation also shows, in cases where death has been produced by 
these poisons, that the parts of the body with which the poisonous sub- 
stances have been brought into contact, do not afterward putrefy. 

And, finally, when the poison has been supplied in too small a quantity 
to destroy life, eschars are produced, that is, certain superficial portions of 
the tissues are destroyed, which are afterward thrown ofE by the reparative 
process taking place in the healthy parts. 

These three sets of instances admit of being treated according to the 
Method of Agreement. In all of them the metallic compounds are 
brought into contact with the substances which compose the human or ani- 
mal body ; and the instances do not seem to agree in any other circum- 
stance. The reniaining antecedents are as different, and even opposite, as 
they could possibly be made; for in some the animal substances exposed 
to the action of the poisons are in a state of life, in others only in a state 
of organization, in others not even in that. And what is the result which 
follows in all the cases? The conversion of the animal substance (by com- 
bination with the poison) into a chemical compound, held together by so 
powerful a force as to resist the subsequent action of the ordinary causes 
Now, organic life (the necessary condition of sensitive 
life) consisting in a continual state of decomposition and recomposition of 
the different organs and tissues, whatever incapacitates them for this de- 
composition destroys life. And thus the proximate cause of the death pro- 
duced by this description of poisons is ascertained, as far as the Method 
of Agreement can ascertain it. 

_ Let us now bring our conclusion to the test of the Method of Difference. 

from the oases already mentioned, in which the antecedent is 
^ ih4 of substances forming with the tissues a compottiid incapable 
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of putrefaction, (and a fortiori incapable of the chemical actions which 
constitute life), and the consequent is death, either of the whole organism, 
or of some portion of it ; let us compare with these cases other cases, as 
much resembling them as possible, but in which that effect is not produced. 
And, first, “many insoluble basic salts of arsenious acid are known not to 
be poisonous. The substance called alkargen, discovered by Bunsen, which 
contains a very large quantity of arsenic, and approaches very closely in 
composition to the organic arsenious compounds found in the body, has 
not the slightest injurious action upon the organism.” !N^ow when these 
substances are brought into contact with the tissues in any way, they do 
not combine with them 5 they do not arrest their progi*ess to decomposi- 
tion. As far, therefore, as these instances go, it appears that when the 
effect is absent, it is by reason of the absence of that antecedent which we 
had already good ground for considering as the i3rosimate cause. 

But the rigorous conditions of the Method of Difference are not yet sat- 
isfied; for we can not be sure that these unpoisonons bodies agree with 
the poisonous substances in every property, except the particular one of 
entering into a difficultly decomposable compound with the animal tissues. 
To render the method strictly applicable, we need an instance, not of a 
different substance, but of one of the very same substances, in circum- 
stances which would prevent it from forming, with the tissues, the sort 
of compound in question ; and then, if death does not follow, our case is 
made out. ISTow such instances are afforded by the antidotes to these poi- 
sons, ^ For example, in case of poisoning by arsenious acid, if hydrated 
peroxide of iron is administered, the destructive agency is instantly check- 
ed. Now this peroxide^ is known to combine with the acid, and form a 
compound, which, being insoluble, can not act at all on animal tissues. So, 
again, sugar is a well-known antidote to poisoning by salts of copper ; and 
sugar reduces 'those^ salts either into metallic copper, or into the red sub- 
oxide, neither of which enters into combination with animal matter. The 
disease called painter’s colic, so common in manufactories of white-lead, is 
unknown where the workmen are accustomed to take, as a preservative, 
sulphuric acid lemonade (a solution of sugar rendered acid by sulphuric 
acid). Now diluted sulphuric acid has the property of decomposing all 
compounds of lead with organic matter, or of preventing them from being 
formed. 

There is another class of instances, of the nature required by the Method 
of Difference, which seem at first sight to conflict with the theory. Solu- 
ble salts^ of silver, such for instance as the nitrate, have the same stiffening 
antiseptic effect on decomposing animal substances as corrosive sublimate 
and the most deadly metallic poisons; and when applied to the external 
parts of the body, the nitrate is a powerful caustic, depriving tho^ parts of 
all active vitality, and causing them to be thrown off by the neighboring 
living strnctures, in the form of an eschar. The nitrate and the other 
salts of silver ought, then, it would seem, if th^ theory be coaTect, to be 
poisonous; yet tliey may be administered intemaliy with perfect impunity. 
From this apparent exception arises the strongest confirination which the 
theory has yet received. Nitrate of silvery in; spite of its* chemical proper- 
ties, does not poison when introduced ipto the^ stomach;; but in the stom- 
ach, as .in all animal liquids, there is common salt; and in the stomach 
there is also free muriatic acid. These substances operate as natural anti- 
dotes, combining with the niti’ate; and if its quantity is not too great, im- 
mediately converting it into chloride of silver, a substance very slightly 
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soluble, and therefore incapable of combining with the tissues, althougli to 
the extent of its solubility it has a medicinal influence, though an entirely 
different class of organic actions. 

The preceding instances have afforded an induction of a high order of 
conclusiveness, illustrative of the two simplest of our four methods ; thouo-h 
not rising to the maximum of certainty which the Method of Difference, 
in its most perfect exempliflcation, is capable of affording. For (let us 
not forget) the positive instance and the negative one which the rigor of 
that method requires, ought to differ only in the presence or absence of 
one single circumstance, l^ow, in the preceding argument, they differ in 
the presence or absence not of a single circumstance^ but of a single sub- 
stance : and as every substance has innumerable properties, there is no 
knowing ’svhat number of real differences are involved in what is nominally 
and apparently only one difference. It is conceivable that the antidote, 
the peroxide of iron for example, may counteract the poison through some 
other of its properties than that of forming an insoluble compound with it ; 
<and if so, the theory would fall to the ground, so far as it is supported by 
that instance. This source of uncertainty, which is a serious hinderance to 
all extensive generalizations in chemistry, is, however, reduced in the pres- 
ent case to almost the lowest degree possible, when we find that not only 
one substance, but many substances, possess the capacity of acting as anti- 
dotes to metallic poisons, and that all these agree in the property of form- 
ing insoluble compounds with the poisons, while they can not be ascer- 
tained to agree in any other property whatsoever. We have thus, in favor 
of the theory, all the evidence which can be obtained by what we termed 
the Indirect Method of Difference, or the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference; the evidence of which, though it never can amount to that of 
the Method of Difference properly so called, may approach indefinitely near 
to it. 

§ 2.^ Let the object be* to ascertain the law of what is termed induced 
electricity ; to find under what conditions any electrified body, whether 
positively or negatively electrified, gives rise to a contrary electric state in 
some other body adjacent to it. 

The most familiar exemplification of the phenomenon to be investigated 
is the following. Around the prime conductors of an electrical machine 
the atmosphere to some distance, or any conducting surface suspended in 
that atmosphere, is found to be in an electric condition opposite to that of 
the prime conductor itself. Near and around the positive prime conductor 
there is negative electricity, and near and around the negative prime con- 
ductor there is positive electricity. When pith balls are brought near to 
either of the conductors, they become electrified with the opposite electric^ 
by to it ; either receiving a share from the already electrified atmosphei'e 
by conduction, or acted upon by the direct inductive influence of the con- 
ductor itself: they are then attracted by the conductor to which they are 
in opposition; or, if withdrawn in their electrified state, they will be at- 
tr^ted by any other oppositely charged body. In like manner the hand, 
enough to the conductor, receives or gives an electric dis- 
charge; now we have no evidence that a charged conductor' can be sud- 
denly^ discharged unless by the approach of a body oppositely electrified. 

for many other of my scientific illustrafions, I. am indebted to 
aufisequent treatise on L(^c abounds with apt filoBtrafiona of all the 
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In the case, therefore, of the electric machine, it appears that the accumula- 
tion of electricity in an insulated conductor is always accompanied by the 
excitement of the contrary electricity in the surrounding atmosphere, and 
in every conductor placed near the former conductor. It does not seem 
possible, in this case, to produce one electricity by itself. 

Let us now examine all the other instances which we can obtain, resem- 
bling this instance in the given consequent, namely, the evolution of an op- 
posite electricity in the neighborhood of an electrified body. As one re- 
markable instance we have the Leyden jar; and after the splendid experi- 
ments of Faraday in complete and final establishment of the substantial 
identity of magnetism and electricity, we may cite the magnet, both the 
natural and the electro-magnet, in neither of which it is possible to produce 
one kind of electricity by itself, or to charge one pole without charging an 
opposite pole with the contrary electricity at the same time. VTc can not 
have a magnet with one pole: if we break a natural loadstone into a thou- 
sand pieces, each piece will have its two oppositely electrified poles com- 
plete within itself. In the voltaic circuit, again, we can not have one cur- 
rent without its opposite. In the ordinary electric machine, the glass cyl- 
inder or plate, and the rubber, acquire opposite electricities. 

From all these instances, treated by the Method of Agreement, a general 
law appears to i*esult. The instances embrace all the known modes in 
which a body can become charged with electricity; and in all of them 
there is found, as a concomitant or consequent, the excitement of the op- 
posite electric state in some other body or bodies. It seems to follow that 
the two facts are invariably connected, and that the excitement of electric- 
ity in any body has for one of its necessary conditions the possibility of 
a simultaneous excitement of the opposite electricity in some neighbor- 
ing body. 

As the two contrary electricities can only be produced together, so they 
can only cease together. This may be shown by an application of the Meth- 
od of Difference to the example of the Leyden jar. It needs scarcely be 
here remarked that in the Leyden jar, electricity can be accumulated and 
retained in considerable quantity, by the contrivance of having two conduct- 
ing surfaces of equal extent, and parallel to each other through the whole 
of that extent, with a non-conducting substance such as glass between them. 
When one side of the jar is charged positively, the other is charged nega- 
tively, and it was by virtue of this fact that the Leyden jar served just now 
as an instance in our employment of the Method of Agreement. jN^ow it 
is impossible to discharge one of the coatings unless the other can be dis- 
charged at the same time. A conductor held to the positive side can not con- 
vey away any electricity unless an equal quantity be allowed to pass from 
the negative side : if one coating be perfectly insulated, the charge is safe. 
The dissipation of one must 'proceed pari passu with that of the other. 

The law thus strongly indicated admits of corroboration by the Method 
of Concomitant Variations. The Leyden jar is capable of receiving a much 
higher charge than can ordinarily be given to the conductor of an electrical 
machine, iTow in the case of the Leyden jar, the metallic surface which 
receives the induced electricity is a conductor exactly similar to that which 
receives the primary chai*g^ and is therefore as susceptible of receiving 
and retaining the one electricity, as the opposite surface of receiving and 
retaining the other ; but in the machine, the neighboring body which is to 
be oppositely electrified is the surrounding atmosphere, or any body casu- 
ally brought near to the conductor; and as these are generally much in- 
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ferior in their capacity of becoming electrified, to the conductor itself, theit 
limited power imposes a corresponding limit to the capacity of the con- 
ductor for being charged. As the capacity of the neighboring body for 
supporting the opposition increases, a higher charge becomes possible : and 
to this appears to be owing the great superiority of the Leyden jar. 

A further and most decisive confirmation by the Method of Difference, 
is to be found in one of Faraday’s experiments in the course of his re- 
searches on the subject of Induced Electricity. 

Since common or machine electricity, and voltaic electricity, may be con- 
sidered for tlie present purpose to be identical, Faraday wished to know 
whether, as the .prime conductor develops opposite electricity upon a con- 
ductorr in its vicinity, so a voltaic current running along a wire would in- 
duce an opposite current upon another wire laid parallel to it at a short 
distance. Now this case is similar to the cases previously examined in 
every circumstance except the one to which we have ascribed the effect. 
We found in the former instances that whenever electricity of one kind 
was excited in one body, electricity of the opposite kind must be excited 
in a neighboring body. But in Faraday’s experiment this indispensable 
opposition exists within the wire itself. From the nature of a voltaic 
charge, the two opposite currents necessary to the existence of each other 
are both accommodated in one wire; and there is no need of another wire 
placed beside it contain one of them, in the same way as the Leyden jar 
must have a positive and a negative sui-face. The exciting cause can and 
does produce all the effect which its laws require, independently of any 
electric excitement of a neighboring body. Now the result of the experi- 
ment with the second wire was, that no opposite current was produced^ 
There was an instantaneous effect at the closing and breaking of the vol- 
taic circuit ; electric inductions appeared when the two wires were moved 
to and from one another ; but these are phenomena of a different class. 
There was no induced electricity in the sense in which this is predicated 
of the Leyden jar; there was no sustained current running up the one 
wire while an opposite current ran down the neighboring wire; and this 
alone would have been a true parallel case to the other. 

It thus appears by the combined evidence of the Method of Agreement, 
the Method of Concomitant Variations, and the nmst rigorous form of the 
Method of Difference, that neither of the two kinds of electricity can be 
excited without an equal excitement of the other and opposite kind ; that 
both are effects of the^ same cause ; that the possibility of the one is a con- 
dition of the possibility of the other, and the quantity of the one an im- 
passable limit to the quantity of the other. A scientific result of consider- 
able interest in itself, and illustrating those three methods in a manner 
both cbaracteristie and easily intelligible.* 

§ 8. Our third example shall be extracted from Sir John HerschePs 

♦This view of the necessary eo-existence of opposite excitements involves a great extension 
of the original doctrine of two electricities. The early theorists assumed that, when amber 
.was nibbed, the amber was made positive and the rubber negative to the same degree ; but it 
never occun-ed to them to suppose that the existence of the amber charge was dependent on 
an opposite charge in the bodies with which the amber was contiguous, while the exktcence 
pf the negative charge on the rubber was equally dependent on a contrary state of tihe sur- 
might^ accidentally be confronted, wi^ it ; that, fact, in , a ca$e electrical ex- 

charges weie the mmimum that could exist. But this double elec- 
. the explanatloh now tmivjerhalty adapted, in regard to 
thepM^o^i^-etteeon^ito^ , . T 
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course on the Study of N^atural JPhiloso2:>hy^dL work replete with happily- 
selected ex einplifi cations of inductive processes from almost every depart- 
ment of physical science, and in which alone, of all books which I have met 
with, the four methods of induction are distinctly recognized, though not 
so clearly characterized and defined, nor their correlation so fully shown, 
as has appeared to me desirable. The present example is described by 
Sir John Herschel as “one of the most beautiful specimens” which can be 
cited “of inductive experimental inquiry lying wdthin a moderate com- 
pass;” the theory of dew, first promulgated by the late Dr. Wells, and now 
universally adopted by scientific authorities. The passages in inverted 
commas are extracted verbatim from the Discourse.* 

“ Suppose dew were the phenomenon proposed, whose cause we would 
know. In the first place” we must determine precisely what we mean by 
dew: what the fact really is whose cause we desire to investigate. “We 
must separate dew from rain, and the moisture of fogs, and limit the ap- 
plication of the term to what is really meant, which is the spontaneous ap- 
pearance of moisture on substances exposed in the open air when no rain 
or visible wet is falling.” This answers to a preliminary operation which 
will be characterized in the ensuing book, treating of operations subsidiary 
to induction.f 

“Now, here we have analogous phenomena in the moisture which be- 
dews a cold metal or stone when we breathe upon it; that which appears 
on a glass of water fresh from the well in hot weather ; that which appears 
on the inside of windows when sudden rain or hail chills the external air ; 
that which runs down our walls when, after a long frost, a warm, moist 
thaw comes on.” Comparing these cases, we find that they all contain the 
phenomenon which was proposed as the subject of investigation. Now 
‘Sail these instances agree in one point, the coldness of the object dewed, 
in comparison with the air in contact with it.” But there still remains the 
most important case of all, that of noctumal dew : does the same circum- 
stance exist in this case? “Is it a fact that the object dewed is colder 
than the air? Certainly not, one would at first be inclined to say; for 
what is to make it so ? But . — the experiment is easy ; we have only to 
lay a thermometer in contact with the dewed substance, and hang one at a 
little distance above it, out of reach of its influence. The experiment has 
been therefore made, the question has been asked, and the answer has been 
invariably in the affirmative. TV^henever an object contracts dew, it 
colder than the air.” 

^ Here, then, is a complete application of the Method of Agreement, estab- 
lishing the fact of an invariable connection between the deposition of dew 
on a surface, and the coldness of that surface compared with the external 
air. But which of these is cause, and which effect ? or are they both ef- 
fects of something else? On this subject the Method of Agreement can 
afford us no light: must call in a more potent method. “We must 

collect more facts, or, which comes to the same thing, vary the circum- 
stances ; since every instance io which the oireamstanees differ is a fresh 
fact : and especially, we must note the coati^ary or .negative cases, i. e., 
where no dew is produced:” a comparison between instances of dew and 
instances of no dew, being the condition necessary to bring the Method of 
Difference into play. 

“Now, first, no dew is produced. on the surface of polished metals, but 


* Pp. 110, 111. 


t Infra, book iv., chap, ii., On Abstraction. 
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it is very copiously on glass, both exposed with their faces upward, and in 
some cases the under side of a horizontal plate of glass is also dewed.” 
Here is an instance in which the effect is produced, and another instance in 
which it is not produced ; but we can not yet pronounce, as the canon of 
the Method of Difference requires, that the latter instance agrees with the 
former in all its circumstances except one; for the differences between 
glass and polished metals are manifold, and the only thing we can as yet 
be sure of is, that the cause of dew will be found among the circumstances 
by which the former substance is distinguished from the latter. But if 
we could be sure that glass, and the various other substances on which dew 
is deposited, have only one quality in common, and that polished metals 
and the other substances on which dew is not deposited, have also nothin^* 
in common but the one circumstance of not having the one quality which 
the others have; the requisitions of the Method of Difference would be 
completely satisfied, and we should recognize, in that quality of the sub« 
stances, the cause of dew. This, accordingly, is the path of inquiry which 
is next to be pursued. 

^‘In the cases of polished metal and polished glass, the contrast shows 
evidently that the siihstance has much to do with the phenomenon ; there- 
fore let the substance alone be diversified as much as possible, by exposing 
poli shed surfaces of vainous kinds. This done, a scale of intensity becomes 
obvious. Those polished substances are found to be most strongly dewed 
which conduct heat worst ; while those which conduct heat well, resist dew 
most effectually.” The complication increases ; here is the Method of 
Concomitant Valuations called to our assistance ; and no other method was 
practicable on this occasion ; for the quality of conducting heat could not 
be excluded, since all substances conduct heat in some degree. The conclu- 
sion obtained is, that Gceteris paribus the deposition of dew is in some pro- 
portion to the power which the body possesses of resisting the passage of 
heat ; and that this, therefore (or something connected with this), must be 
at least one of the causes which assist in producing the deposition of dew 
on the surface. 

if we expose rough surfaces instead of polished, we sometimes find 
this law interfered with. Thus, roughened iron, especially if painted over 
or blackened, becomes dewed sooner than varnished paper; the kind of 
surface^ therefore, has a great infiluence. Expose, then, the same material 
in very diversified states, as to surface” (that is, employ the Method of Dif- 
ference to ascertain concomitance of variations), and another scale of in- 
tensity becomes at once apparent ; those surfaces which part with their 
heat most readily by radiation are found to contract dew most copiously.” 
Here, therefore, are the requisites for a second employment of the Method 
of Concomitant Variations; which in this case also is the only method 
available, since all substances radiate heat in some degree or other. The 
conclusion obtained by this new application of the method is, that coeteris 
paribus the deposition of dew is also in some proportion to the power of 
radiating heat ; and that the quality of doing this abundantly (or some 
cause on which that quality depends) is another of the causes which pro- 
mote the deposition of dew on the substance. 

Again, the influence ascertained to exist of substance and surface leads 

to consider that of te/xture : and here, again, we are presented on trial 
remarkable differences, and with a third scale of intensity, pointing 
out fej*stanhes of a close, firm texture, such as stones, metals, etc., as nn- 
favoT^le^ h?tit ‘those' of a'Ioose one,' as cloth, velvet, wool, eider-down, cot- 
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ton, etc., as eminently fixvorable to the contraction of dew.” The Method 
Concomitant "Variations is hcrOj for the third time, had recourse to 5 
and, as before, from necessity, since the texture of no substance is absolute-’ 
ly firm_ or absolutely loose. Looseness of texture, therefore, or something 
which is the cause of that quality, is another circumstance which promotes 
the deposition of dew; but this third course resolves itself into the first, 
VIZ., the quality of resisting the passage of heat: for substances of loose 
texture “ are precisely those which are best adapted for clothing, or for im- 
peding the free passage of heat from the skin into the air, so as to allow 
their outer surfaces to be very cold, while they remain warm within;” and 
this last is, therefore, an induction (from fresh instances) simply corrobora- 
tive of a former induction. * 

It thus appears that the instances in which much dew is deposited, which 
are very various, agree in this, and, so far as we are able to observe, in this 
only, that they either radiate heat rapidly or conduct it slowly; qualities 
between which there is no other circumstance of agreement than that by 
virtue of either, the body tends to lose heat from the surface more rapidly 
than it can be restored from within. The instances, on the contrary, in 
which no dew, or but a small quantity of it, is formed, and which are also 
extremely various, agree (as far as we can observe) in nothing except in 
not having this same property. "We seem, therefore, to have detected the 
characteristic difference between the substances on which dew is pro- 
duced and those on which it is not produced. And thus have been real- 
ized the requisitions of what we have termed the Indirect Method of Dif- 
ference, or the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference. The example 
afforded of this indirect method, and of the manner in which the data are 
prepared for it by the Methods of Agreement and of Concomitant Varia- 
lions, is the most important of all the illustrations of induction afforded by 
tills interesting speculation. 

We might now consider the question, on what the deposition of dew de- 
pends, to bo completely solved, if we could be quite sure that the sub- 
stances on which dew is produced differ from those on which it is not, in 
nothing but in the property of losing heat from the surface faster than the 
loss can be repaired from within. And though we never can have that 
complete certainty, this is not of so mucli importance as might at first be 
supposed ; for we have, at all events, ascertained that even if there be any 
other quality hitherto unobserved which is present in all the substanc^ 
which contract dew, and absent in those which do not, this other property 
must be one which, in all that great number of substances, is present or ab- 
sent exactly where the property of being a better radiator than conductor 
is present or absent ; an extent of coincidence which affords a strong pre- 
sumption of a community of cause, and a consequent invanable co-existence 
between the two properties ; so that the property of being a better radiator 
than conductor, if not itself the cause, almost certainly always accompanies 
the cause, and for purposes of prediction, no error is likely to be commit- 
ted by treating it as if it were really such. 

Reverting now to an earlier sta^ of the inquiry, let us remember that 
we had ascertained that, in eveiy instance where dew is formed, there is 
actual coldness of the sui*face below the temperature of the surrounding 
air ; but we were not sure whether this coldness was the cause of dew, or 
its effect. This doubt we are now able to resolve. We have found that, in 
every such instance, the substance is one which, by its own properties or 
laws, would, if exposed in the night, become colder than the suiTounding* 
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aii\ The coldness, therefore, being accounted for independently of the de\r, 
while it is proved that there is a connection between the two, it must be 
the dew which depends on the coldness; or, in other words, the coldness is 
the cause of the dew. 

This law of causation, already so amply established, admits, however, of 
efficient additional corroboration in no less than three ways. First, by de- 
duction from the known laws of aqueous vapor when diffused through air 
or any other gas; and though we have not yet come to the Deductive 
Method, we will not omit what is necessary to render this speculation com- 
plete. It is known by direct experiment that only a limited quantity of 
water can remain suspended in the state of vapor at each degree of tem- 
perature, and that this maximum grows less and less as the temperature 
diminishes. From this it follows, deductively, that if there is already as 
much vapor suspended as the air will contain at its existing temperature, 
any lowering of that temperature will cause a portion of the vapor to be 
condensed, and become water. But again, we know deductively, from the 
Laws of heat, that the contact of the air with a body colder than itself will 
necessarily lower the temperature of the stratum of air immediately ap- 
plied to its surface ; and will, therefore, cause it to part with a portion of 
its water, which accordingly will, by the ordinary laws of gravitation or 
cohesion, attach itself to the surface of the body, thereby constituting dew. 
This deductive proof, it will have been seen, has the advantage of at once 
proving causation as well as co-existence; and it has the additional advan- 
tage that it also accounts for the exceptions to the occurrence of the phe^ 
iiomeiion, the cases in which, although the body is colder than the air, yet 
no dew is deposited ; by showing that this will necessarily be the case 
when the air is so under-supplied with aqueous vapor, comparatively to its 
temperature, that even when somewhat cooled by the contact of the cold- 
er body it can still continue to hold in suspension all the vapor which was 
previously suspended in it; thus in a very dry summer there are no dews, 
in a very dry winter no hoar-frost. Here, therefore, is an additional con- 
dition of the production of dew, which the methods we previously made 
use of failed to detect, and which might have remained still undetected, if 
recourse had not been had to the plan of deducing the effect from the as- 
certained properties of the agents known to be present. 

The second corroboration of the theory is by direct experiment, accord- 
ing to the canon of the Method of Difference. 'W^e can, by cooling the sur- 
face of any body, find in all cases some temperature (more or less inferior 
to that of the surrounding air, according to its hygrometric condition) at 
which dew will begin to be deposited. Here, too, therefore, the causation 
is directly proved. We can, it is true, accomplish this only on a small 
scale, but we have ample reason to conclude that the same operation, if 
conducted in nature’s great laboratory, would equally produce the effect. 

And, finally, even on that great scale we are able to vei'ify the result- 
The case is one of those rare cases,, as we have shown them to be, in which 
nature works the experiment for us in the same manner in which we our- 
selves pei-form it ; introducing into the previous state of things a single 
and perfectly definite new circumstance, and manifesting the effect so rap- 
idly ^at there is not time for any other material change in the pre-existing 
is observed that dew is never copiously deposited in 
screened from the open sky, and not at all in a cloudy 
^ withdfTOAjo ^venfor a few minuteSyand leave a 
of dw pre^eniVy. and goes on increa^ 
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formed in clear intervals will often even evaporate again 

vvhenthe sky becomes thickly overcast.” The proof, therefore, is complete, 
that the presence or absence of an uninterrupted communication with the 
sky causes the deposition or non-deposition of clew. ISTow, since a clear skv 
is nothing but the absence of clouds, and it is a known property of clouds, as 
of all other bodies between w^hich and any given object nothing inteiwenes 
but an elastic fluid, that they tend to raise or keep up the superficial tem- 
perature of the object by radiating heat to it, we see at once that the dis- 
appearance of clouds will cause the surface to cool; so that nature, in this 
case, produces a change in the antecedent by definite and known means, 
and the consequent follows accordingly: a natural experiment which satis- 
fies the requisitions of the Method of Difference.* 

The accumulated proof of which the Theory of Dew has been found 
susceptible, is a striking instance of the fullness of assurance which the in- 
ductive evidence of laws of causation may attain, in cases in which the in- 
variable sequence is by no means obvious to a superficial view. 

§ 4. The^ admirable physiological investigations of Dr. Brown-Sequafd 
afford brilliant^ examples of the application of the Inductive Methods to a 
class of inquiries in w^hich, for reasons which will presently be given, di- 
rect induction takes place under peculiar difficulties and disadvantages. 
As one of the most apt instances, I select his speculation (in the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society for May 16, 1861) on the relations between mus- 
cular irritability, cadaveric rigidity, and. putrefaction. 

The law which Dr. Brown-Sequard’s investigation tends to establish, is 
the following : « The greater the degree of muscular irritability at the time of 
death, the later the cadaveric rigidity sets in, and the longer it lasts, and the 
later also putrefaction appears, and the slower it progresses.” One would 
say at first' sight that the method hei’e required must be that of Concomi- 
tant ariations. But this is a delusive appearance, arising from the circum- 
stance that the conclusion to be tested is itself a fact of concomitant varia- 
tions. For the establishment of that fact any of the Methods may be put 
in requisition, and it will be found that the fourth Method, though really 
employed, has only a subordinate place in this particular investigation. 

The evidences by which Dr. Brown-S6quard establishes the law may be 
enumerated as follows : 

1st. Paralyzed muscles have greater irritability than healthy muscles. 
Now, paralyzed muscles are later in assuming the cadaveric rigidity than 
healthy muscles, the rigidity lasts longer, and putrefaction sets in later, and 
proceeds more slowly. 

* I must, however, remark, that this example, which seems to militate against the asserfeioa 
we made of the comparative inapplicability of the Method of Difference to cases of pure ob- 
servation, is really one of those exceptions which, according to a proverbial expression, prove 
the general rule. For in this case, in which Nature, in her experiment, seems to have imi- 
tated the type of the experiments made by man, she has only succeeded ia producing the 
likeness of man’s most imperfect, experiments; namely, those ip ^hicb, ^hjdugh he succeeds 
in producing the phenomenon, he does so by employing complex means, which he is unable 
perfectly to analyze, and can form, therefore, no sufficient judgment what portion of the effects 
may he due, not to the supposed cause; but to some unknown agency of the means by which 
that cause was produced. In the natural experiment which we are speaking the means 
used was the clearing off a canopy of clouds ; and we certainly do , not know sufficiently in 
what this process consists, or on what it depends, to be certain a priori that it might not oper- 
ate upon the deposition of dew independently of any thermometric effect at the earth’s surface. 
Even, therefore, in a case so favorable as this to Nature’s experimental talents, her experiment 
is of little value except in con’oboration of a conclusion already attained through other means^ 
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Both these propositions had to be proved by experiment ; and for the 
experiments which prove them, science is also "indebted to Dr. Brovvn-S4-- 
qiiard. The former of the two — that paralyzed muscles have greater irri- 
tability than healthy muscles — he ascertained in various ways, but most 
decisively by comparing the duration of irritability in a paralyzed muscle 
and ill the corresponding healthy one of the opposite side, while they are 
both submitted to the same excitation.” He “ often found, in experiment- 
ing iu that way, that the paralyzed muscle remained irritable twice, three 
times, or even four times as long as the healthy one.” This is a case of in- 
duction by the Method of Difference. The two limbs, being those of the 
same animal, were presumed to differ in no circumstance material to the 
case except the paralysis, to the presejice and absence of which, therefore, 
the difference in the muscular irritability was to be attributed. This as- 
sumption of complete resemblance in all material circumstances save one, 
evidently could not be safely made in any one pair of experiments, because 
the two legs of any given animal might be accidentally in very different 
pathological conditions; but if, besides taking pains to avoid any such dif- 
ference, the experiment was repeated sufficiently often in different animals 
to exclude the supposition that any abnormal circumstance could be pres- 
ent ill them all, the conditions of the Method of Difference were adequate- 
ly secured. 

In the same manner in which Dr. Brown-Sequard proved that paralyzed 
muscles have greater in-itability, he also proved the correlative proposition 
respecting cadaveric rigidity and putrefaction. Having, by section of the 
roots of tlie sciatic nerve, and again of a lateral half of the spinal cord, 
produced paralysis in one hind leg of an animal while the other remained 
healthy, he found that not only did muscular irritability last much longer 
in the paralyzed limb, but lugidity set in later and ended later, and putre- 
faction began later and was less rapid than on the healthy side. This is a 
common case of the Method of Difference, requiring no comment. A fur- 
ther and very important corroboration was obtained by the same method. 
When the animal was killed, not shortly after the section of the nerve, but 
a month later, the effect was reversed;" rigidity set in sooner, and lasted a 
shoi'ter time, than in the healthy muscles. But after this lapse of time, the 
paralyzed muscles, having been kept by the paralysis in a state of rest, had 
lost a great part of their irritability, and instead of more, had become less 
irritable than those on the healthy side. This gives the A B C, a & c, and 
B C, 5 c, of the Method of Difference. One antecedent, increased irrita- 
bility, being changed, and the other circumstances being the same, the con- 
sequence did not follow ; and, moreover, when a new antecedent, contrary 
to the first, was supplied, it was followed by a contrary consequent. This 
instance is attended with the- special advantage of proving that the re- 
tardation and prolongation of the rigidity do not depend directly on the 
paralysis, since that was the same in both the instances ; but specifically on 
one effect of the paralysis, namely, the increased irritability ; since they 
ceased when it ceased, and were reversed when it was reversed. 

2d. Diminution of the temperature of muscles before death increases 
their irritability. But diminution of their temperature also retards cadav- 
eric rigidity and putrefaction. 

Both these truths were first made known by Dr. Brown-S4quard himself, 
thi^uglj experiments which conclude according to the Method of Differ- 
nothing in the nature of the process I’eqiurin^ specific 
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3d. Muscular exercise, prolonged to exhaustion, diminishes the muscu« 
lar irritability. This is a well-known truth, dependent on the most gener- 
al muscular action, and proved by experiments under the Method 

of Ditterence, constantly repeated. hTow, it has been shown by observa- 
tion that overdriven cattle, if killed before recovery from their fatigue, 
became rigid and putrefy in a surprisingly short time. A similar fact has 
been observed in the case of animals hunted to death; cocks killed durino^ 
or shortly after a fight ; and soldiers slain in the field of battle. These vf^ 
rious cases agree in no circumstance, directly connected with the muscles, 
except that these have just been subjected to exhausting exercise. Under 
the canon, therefore, of the Method of Agreement, it may be inferred that 
theie is a connection between the two facts. The Method of Agreement, 
indeed, as has been shown, is not competent to prove causation. The pres- 
ent case, however, is already known to be a case of causation, it being cer- 
tain that the state of the body after death must somehow depend upon its 
state at the time of death. We are, therefore, warranted in concluding that 
the single circumstance in wdiich all the instances agree, is the part of the 
antecedent which is the cause of that particular consequent. 

4th. In proportion as the nutrition of muscles is in a good state, their 
irritability is high. This fact also rests on the general evidence of the 
laws of physiology, grounded on many familiar applications of the Method 
of Difference. ^ Now, in the case of those who die from accident or vio- 
lence, with their muscles in a good state of nutrition, the muscular irrita- 
bility continues long after death, rigidity sets in late, and persists long 
without the putrefactive change. On the contrary, in cases of disease in 
which nutrition has been diminished for a long time before death, all these 
effects are reversed. These are the conditions of the Joint Method of 
Agreement and Difference. The cases of retarded and long continued 
rigidity here in question agree only in being preceded by a high state of 
nutrition of the muscles; the cases of rapid and brief rigidity agree only 
in being preceded by a low state of muscular nutrition ; a connection is, 
therefore, inductively proved between the degree of the nutrition, and the 
slowness and prolongation of the rigidity. 

5th. Convulsions, like exh«misting exercise, but in a still greater degree, 
diminish the muscular initability. Now, when death follows violent and 
prolonged convulsions, as in tetanus, hydrophobia, some cases of cholera, 
and certain poisons, rigidity sets in very rapidly, and after a very brief du- 
I’ation, gives place to putrefaction. This is another example of the Meth- 
od of Agreement, of the same character with No. 3. 

6th. The series of instances which we shall take last, is of a more com- 
plex character, and requires a more minute analysis. 

It has long been observed that in some oases of death by lightning, ca- 
daveric rigidity either does not take place at all, or is of such extremely 
brief duration as to escape notice, and that in these cases puti'efaction is 
very rapid. In other cases, however, the usual cadaveric rigidity impears. 
There must be some diJBEerence in the cause, to account for this difference 
in the effect. Now, death by lightning may be the result of, 1st, a syn- 
cope by fright, or in consequence of a direct or reflex influence of light- 
ning on the par vagum; 2d, hemorrhage in or around the brain, or in the 
lungs, the pericardium, etc. ; 3d, concussion, or some other alteration in 
the brain none of which phenomena have any known property capable of 
accounting for the suppression, or almost suppression, of the cadaveric ri- 
gidity, But the cause of death may also be that the lightning produces 
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“a violent convulsion of every muscle in the body,” of which, if of suffix 
cient intensity, the known effect would be that “muscular irritability 
ceases almost at once.” If Dr. Brown-S^quard’s generalization is a true 
law, these will be the very cases in which rigidity is so inucli abridged as 
to escape notice ; and the cases in which, on the contrary, rigidity takes 
place as usual, will be those in which the stroke of lightning operates in 
some of the other modes which have been enumerated. How, then, is this 
brought to the test? By experiments, not on lightning, which can not be 
commanded at pleasure, but on the same natural agency in a manageable 
form, that of artificial galvanism. Dr. Brown-Sequard galvanized the en- 
tire bodies of animals immediately after death. Galvanism can not operate 
ill any of the modes in which the stroke of lightning may have operated, 
except the single one of producing muscular convulsions. If, therefore, af- 
ter the bodies have been galvanized, the duration of rigidity is much short- 
ened and putrefaction much accelerated, it is reasonable to ascribe the 
same effects when produced by lightning to the property which galvanism 
shares with lightning, and not to those which it does not. Now this Dr. 
Brown-Sequard found to be the fact. The galvanic experiment was tried 
with charges of very various degrees of strength ; and the more powerful the 
charge, the shorter was found to be the duration of rigidity, and the more 
speedy and rapid the putrefaction. In the experiment in which the charge 
was strongest, and the .muscular irritability most promptly destroyed, the 
rigidity only lasted^ fifteen minutes. On the principle, therefore, of the 
Method of Concomitant Variations, it may be inferred that the duration 
of the rigidity depends on the degree of the irritability; and that if the 
charge had been as much stronger than Dr. Brown-S6quard’s strongest, as 
a stroke of lightning must be stronger than any electric shock which we 
can produce artificially, the rigidity would have been shortened in a corre- 
sponding ratio, and might have disappeared altogether. This conclusion 
having been arrived at, the case of an electric shock, whether natural or 
artificial, becomes an instance, in addition to all those already ascertained, 
of correspondence between the irritability of the muscle and the duration 
of rigidity. 

All these instances are summed up in the following statement: “That 
when the degree of muscular irritability at the time of death is considera- 
ble, either in consequence of a good state of nutrition, as in persons who 
die in full health from an accidental cause, or in consequence of rest, as in 
cases of paralysis, or on account of the influence of cold, cadaveric rigidity 
in all these cases sets in late and lasts long, and putrefaction appears late, 
and progresses slowly;” but “that when the degree of muscular irritability 
at the time of death is slight, either in consequence of a bad state of nu- 
trition, or of exhaustion from overexertion, or from convulsions caused by 
disease or poison, cadaveric rigidity sets in and ceases soon, and putrefac- 
tion appears and progresses quickly.” These facts present, in all their 
completeness, the conditions of the Joint Method of Agreement and Dif- 
ference. Barly and brief rigidity takes place in cases which agree only in 
the circumstance of a low state of muscular irritability. Rigidity begins 
1^ and lasts long in cases which agree only in the contrary circumstance, 
of a muscular irritability high and unusually prolonged. It follows that 
is a connection through causation between the degree of muscular ir- 
after death, and the tardiness and prolongation of the cadaveiic 

^ places in a strong light the value *and efficacy of the. 
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Joint Method. For, as we have already seen, the defect of that Method is, 
that like the Method of Agreement, of which it is only an improved form, 
It can not prove causation. But in the present case (as in one of the steps 
zn the argument which led up to it) causation is already proved; since 
there could never be any doubt that the rigidity altogether, and the putre- 
faction which follows it, are caused by the fact^of death ; the observations 
and experiments on which this rests are too familiar to need analysis, and 
fall under the Method of Diference. It being, therefore, beyond doubt 
that tlie aggregate antecedent, the death, is the actual cause of the whole 
tram of consequents, whatever of the circumstances attending the death 
can be shown to be followed in all its variations by variations m the effect 
under investigation, must be the particular feature of the fact of death on 
which that effect depends. The degree of muscular irritability at the 
time of death fulfills this condition. The only point that could be brouorht 
into question, would be whether the effect depended on the irritability it- 
self, or on something which always accompanied the irritability: and this 
doubt is set at rest by establishing, as the instances do, that by whatever 
cause the higli or low imtability is produced, the effect equally follows; 
and can not, therefore, depend upon the causes of irritability, nor upon the 
other effects of those causes, which are as various as the causes them- 
selves, but upon the irritability, solely. 

§ 5. The last two examples will have conveyed to any one by whom 
they have been duly followed, so clear a conception of the use and practi- 
cal miinageraent of three of the four methods of exjperiniental inquiry, as 
to supersede the necessity of any further exemplification of them. The 
remaining method, that of Residues, not having found a place in any of 
the preceding investigations, I shall quote from Sir John Herschel some 
examples of that method, with the remarks by which they are introduced. 

^‘It is by this process, in fact, that science, in its present advanced state, 
is chiefly promoted. Most of the phenomena which hlature presents are 
very complicated ; and when the effects of all known causes are estimated 
with exactness, and subducted, the residual facts are constantly appearing 
in the form of phenomena altogether new, and leading to the most import 
tant conclusions. 

^^For example: the return of the comet predicted by Professor Encke a 
great many times in succession, and the general good agreement of its cal- 
culated with its observed place during any one of its periods of visibility, 
would lead us to^say that its gravitation toward the sun and planets is the 
sole and sufficient cause of all the phenomena of its orbitual motion; but 
when the effect of this cause is strictly calculated and subducted firom the 
observed motion, there is found to remain behind a residual phenomenon^ 
which would never have been otherwise ascertained to exists which is 
small anticipation of the time of its re-appearance, or a diniinution of its 
periodic time, which can not be accounted for by ^*avity, and whose cause 
is therefore to be inquired into. Such an anticipation would be caused by 
the resistance of n medium disseminated through the celestial regions; 
and as there are other good reasons for believing this to be a *oera causa'^'^ 
(an actually existing antecedent), it has therefore been asciibed to such a 
resistance.* 

Arago, having suspended a magnetic needle by a silk thread, and set 

* In his subsequent work, Outlines of Astronomy (§ 570), Sir John Herschel suggests an- 
other possible explanation of the acceleration of the revolution of a comet. 

20 
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it in vibration, observed, that it came much sooner to a state of rest when 
suspended over a plate of copper, than when no such jjlate was beneath it. 
Xow, in both cases there were two verce causce^^ (antecedents known to 
exist) “ why it should come at length to rest, viz., the resistance of the air, 
which opposes, and at length destroys, all motions performed in it; and the 
want of perfect mobility in the silk thread. But the effect of these causes 
being exactly known by the observation made in the absence of the cop- 
per, and being thus allowed for and subducted, a residual phenomenon 
appeared, in the fact that a retarding influence was exerted by the copper 
itself; and this fact, once ascertained, speedily led to the knowledge of 
an entirely new and unexpected class of relations.” This example belongs, 
however, not to the Method of Residues but to the Method of Difference^ 
the law being ascertained by a direct comparison of the results of two ex- 
periments, which differed in nothing but the presence or absence of the 
plate of copper.^ To have made it exemplify the Method of Residues, the 
effect of the resistance of the air and that of tlie rigidity of the silk should 
have been calculated apriori^ivom the laws obtained by separate and fore- 
gone experiments. 

“Unexpected and peculiarly striking confirmations of inductive laws 
frequently occur in the form of x*esidual phenomena, in the course of in- 
vestigations of a widely different nature from those which gave rise to the 
inductions themselves. A very elegant example may be cited in the unex- 
pected confirmation of the law of the development of heat in elastic fluids 
by^ compression, which is afforded by the phenomena of sound. The in- 
quiry into the cause of sound had led to conclusions respecting its mode 
of propagation, from which its velocity in the air could be precisely cal- 
culated. The calculations were performed ; but, when compared with 
fact, though the agreement was quite sufficient to show the general cor- 
rectness of the cause and mode of propagation assigned, yet the whole ve- 
locity could not be shown to arise from tliis theory. There was still a 
residual velocity to be accounted for, which ]')lacGd dynamical philosophers 
for a long time in great dilemma. At length Laplace struck on the happy 
idea, that this might arise from the heat developed in the act of that con- 
densation which necessarily takes place at every vibration by which sound 
is conveyed. The matter was subjected to exact calculation, and the result 
was at. once the complete explanation of the residual phenomenon, and a 
•striking confirmation of the general law of the development of heat by 
compression, under circumstances beyond artificial imitation,” 

^^Many of the new elements of chemistry have been detected in the 
investigation of residual phenomena. Thus Arfwedson discovered lithia 
by perceiving an excess^ of weight in the sulphate produced from a small 
portion of what he considered as magnesia present in a mineral he had an- 
alyzed. It is on this principle, too, that the small concentrated residues of 
great operations in the arts are almost sure to be the lurking-places of new 
chemical ingredients : witness iodine, brome, selenium, and the new metals 
'accompanying platina in the experiments of Wollaston and Tennant. . It 
was a happy thought of Glauber to examine what every body else threw 
away.”* 

_ “Almost all the greatest discoveries in Astronomy,” says the same au- 
,TOor,,t “have resulted from the consideration of residual phenomena of a 
^^^itative or numerical kind It was thus that the grand discovery 

156-i8, and I7L . . t Outlines ;of A»tron^y, § 856. 
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of the precession of the equinoxes resulted as a residual phenomenoHj from 
tlie imperfect explanation of the return of the seasons by the return of the 
sun to the same apparent place among the fixed stars. * Thus, also, aberra- 
tion and nutation resulte<^as residual phenomena from that portion of the 
changes of the apparent places of the fixed stars which was left unaccounted 
for by precession. And thus again the apparent proper motions of the stars 
are the observed residues of their apparent movements outstanding and 
unaccounted for by strict calculation of the effects of precession, nutation, 
and aberration. The nearest approach which human theories can make to 
perfection is to diminish this residue, this caput mortuum of observation, 
as it may be considered, as much as practicable, and, if possible, to reduce 
it to nothing, either by showing that something has been neglected in our 
estimation of known causes, or by reasoning upon it as a new fact, and on 
the principle of the inductive philosophy ascending from the effect to its 
cause or causes.” 

'The disturbing effects mutually produced by the earth and planets upon 
each other’s motions were first brought to light as residual phenomena, by the 
difference which appeared between the observed places of those bodies^ and 
the places calculated on a consideration solely of their gravitation toward the 
sun. It was this which determined astronomers to consider the law of gravi- 
tation as obtaining between all bodies whatever, and therefore between all 
particles of matter ; their first tendency having been to regard it as a force 
acting only between each planet or satellite and the central body to whose 
system it belonged. Again, the catastrophists, in geology, be their opinion 
right or “wrong, support it on the plea, that after the effect of all causes now 
in operation has been allowed for, there remains in the existing constitu- 
tion of the earth a large residue of facts, proving the existence at former 
periods either of other forces, or of the same forces in a much greater de- 
gree of intensity. To add one more example : those who assert, what no 
one has shown any real ground for believing, that there is in one human 
individual, one sex, or one race of mankind over another, an inherent and 
inexplicable superiority in mental faculties, could only substantiate their 
proposition by subtracting from the differences of intellect which we in 
fact see, all that can be traced by known laws either to the ascertained 
differences of physical organization, or to the differences which h«ave ex- 
isted in the outward circumstances in which the subjects of the comparison 
have hitherto been placed. What these causes might fail to account for 
would constitute a residual phenomenon, which and which alone would be 
evidence of an ulterior original distinction, and the measure of its amount. 
'Bnt the asserters of such supposed differences have not provided -the33:i- 
selves with these necessary logical conditions of the establishment ref^ttfeeir 
doctrine. 

spirit of the Method of Residues beings it is hoped, sufficiently in- 
telligible from these examples, and the other’ three methods having ^already 
been so fully exemplified, we may here close our exposition of -the four 
methods, considered as .employed, in the investigation of the simple and 
more elementaiy order of • the •con^insUaons of phenomena. 

§ 6. Dr. Whewell has expressed a very unfevorable opinion of the utili- 
ty of the Four Methods, as well as of the aptness of the examples by which 
I have attempted to illustrate them. His words are these :* 


* Philosophy of Discovery, pp. 26B, 264. 
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Upon these methods^ the obvious thing to remark is, that they take for 
granted the very thing which is most difficult to discover, the reduction of 
the phenomena to formula© such as are here presented to us. When we 
have any set of complex facts offered to us ; for instance, those which were 
offered in the cases of discovery which I have mentioned — the facts of the 
planetary paths, of falling bodies, of refracted rays, of cosmical motions, of 
chemical analysis ; and when, in any of these cases, we would discover the 
law of nature which governs them, or, if any one chooses so to term it, the 
feature in which all the cases agree, where are ^ve to look for our A, B, C 
and a^h^c? IS'atiire does not present to us the cases in this form; and 
how are we to reduce them to this form? You say when we find the com- 
bination of A B C with ahc and A B D with ahd^ then we may draw our 
inference. Granted ; but when and where are we to find such combina- 
tions ? Even now that the discoveries are made, who will point out to us 
what are the A,B, C, and «, c, elements of the cases which have just been 
enumerated? Who will tell us which of the methods of inquiry those 
historically real aiid successful inquiries exemplify? Who will carry these 
formula© through the histoi*y of the scienccvS, as they have really grown up, 
and show us that these four methods have been operative in their forma- 
tion; or that any light is thrown upon the steps of their progress by refer- 
ence to these forinulaB ?” 

He adds that, in this woi’k, the methods have not been applied to a 
large body of conspicuous and undoubted examples of discovery, extending 
along the whole history of science which ought to have been done in or- 
der that the methods might be shown to possess the advantage ” (which 
he claims as belonging to his own) of being those ‘‘ by which all great dis- 
coveries in science have really been made.” — (P. 277 .) 

. There is a striking similarity between the objections here made against 
Canons of Induction, and what was alleged, in the last century, by as able 
men as Dr. Whewell, against the acknowledged Canon of Ratiocination. 
Those who protested against the Aristotelian Logic said of the Syllogism, 
what Dr. Wliewell says of the Inductive Methods, that it “ takes for grant- 
ed the very thing which is most difficult to discover, the reduction of the 
argument to formute such as are here presented to us.” The grand diffi- 
calty,they said, is to obtain your syllogism, not to judge of its correctness 
when obtained. On the matter of fact, both they and Dr. Whewell are 
right. The greatest difficulty in both cases is, first, that of obtaining the 
evidence, and next, of reducing it to the form which tests its conclusive- 
ness. But if we try to reduce it without knowing what it is to bo reduced 
to, we are not likely to make much progress. It is a more difficult thing 
to solve a geometrical problem, than to judge whether a proposed solution 
IS correct : but if people were not able to judge of the solution when found, 
they would have little chance of finding it. And it can not be pretended 
that to judge of an induction when found is perfectly easy, is a thing for * 
which aids anti instruments are superfluous ; for erroneous inductions, false 
infei’ences from experience, are quite as common, on some subjects much 
commoner than true ones. The business of Inductive Logic is to provide 
rules and models (such as the Syllogism and its rules are for ratiocination) 
to which if inductive arguments conform, those arguments are conclusive, 
aim not otherwise. This is what the Pour Methods profess to be, and 
^^h^ I believe .they are univei’sally considered to be by experimental phi- 
m^dphers, who had practiced all of them long before any one sought to re- 
to theory; 
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The assailants of the Syllogism had also anticipated Dr. Whewell in the 
other branch of his argument. They said that no discoveries were ever 
made by syllogism ; and Dr. Whewell says^ or seems to say, that none were 
ever made by the Four Methods of Induction. To the former objectors, 
Archbishop Whately very pertinently answered, that their argument, if 
good at all, was good against the reasoning process altogether; for what- 
ever can not be reduced to syllogism, is not reasoning. And Dr. Wheweirs 
argument, if good at all, is good against all inferences fi'om experience. In 
saying that no discoveries were ever made by the Four Methods, he affirms 
that none were ever made by observation and experiment; for assuredly if 
any were, it was by processes reducible to one or other of those methods. 

This difference between us accounts for the dissatisfaction which my ex- 
amples give him ; for I did not select them "with a view to satisfy any one 
who required to be convinced that observation and experiment are modes 
of acquiring knowledge: I confess that in the choice of them I thought 
only of illustration, and of facilitating the coiiceptmi of the Methods by 
concrete instances. If it had been my object to justify the processes them- 
selves as means of investigation, there would have been no need to look 
far off, or make use of recondite or complicated instances. As a specimen 
of a truth ascertained by the Method of Agreement, I might have chosen 
the proposition,^^ Dogs bark.” This dog, and that dog, and the other dog, 
answer to A B C, A D E, A F G. The circumstance of being a dog an- 
swers to A. Barking answers to a. As a truth made known by the Meth- 
od of Difference, “Fire burns” might have sufficed. Before I touch the 
fire I am not burned ; this is B C : I touch it, and am burned ; this is A B 
C, a B C. 

Such familiar experimental processes are not regarded as inductions by 
Dr. Whevveil ; but they are perfectly homogeneous with those by which, 
even on his own showing, the pyramid of science is supplied with its base. 
In vain he attempts to escape from this conclusion by laying the most ar- 
bitrary restrictions on the choice of examples admissible as instances of 
Induction: they must neither be such as are still matter of discussion 
(p. 265 ), nor must any of them be drawn from mental and social subjects 
(p. 269 ), nor from ordiuaiy observation and practical life (pp. 241 ^ 24 ' 7 ). 
They must be taken exclusively from the generalizations by which scientific . 
thinkers have ascended to gi’eat and comprehensive laws of natural phe- 
nomena. Kow it is seldom possible, in these complicated inquiries, to go 
much beyond the initial steps, without calling in the instrument of Deduc- 
tion, and the temporary aid of hypothesis ; as I myself, in common with 
Dr. WheweU, have maintained against the purely empirical school. Since, 
therefore, such cases could not conveniently be selected to illustrate the 
principles of mere observation and experiment, Dr. Whewell is misled by 
tlieir absence into representing the Experimental Methods as serving no 
purpose in scientific investigation; forgetting that if those methods had 
not supplied the first generalizations, there would have been ho materials 
for his own conception of Induction to work upon. 

His challenge, however, to point out which of the four methods are exem- 
plified in certain important cases of scientific inquiry, is easily answered. 

The planetary paths,” as far as they are a case of induction at all,* fall 
under the Method of Agreement. The law of “ falling bodies,” natcitely, 
that they describe spaces proportional to the squares of the times, was his 


* See, on this point, the second chapter of the present book. 
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torically a deduction from the first law of motion ; but the experiments by 
which it was verified, and by which it might have been discovered, were 
examples of the Method of -Agreement; and the apparent variation from 
the true law, caused by the resistance of the air, was cleared up by expert 
ments in vacuo, constituting an application of the Method of Difference. 
The law of refracted rays” (the constancy of the ratio between the sines 
of incidence and of ref raction for each ref racting substance) was ascertained 
by direct measurement, and therefore by the Method of Agreenaent. The 
“ cosmical motions ” were determined by highly complex processes of 
thought, in which Deduction was predominant, but the Methods of Agree- 
ment and of Concomitant Variations had a large part in establishino* the 
empirical laws. Every case without exception of “ chemical analysis ’^con- 
stitutes a well-marked example of the Method of Difference. To any one 
acquainted with the subjects— to Dr. Whewell himself, there would not be 
the smallest difficulty in setting out “ the ABC and ahc elements ” of 
these cases. 

If discoveries are ever made by observation and experiment without De- 
duction, the four methods are methods of discovery : but even if they were 
not methods of discovery, it would not be the less true that they are the 
sole methods of Proof; and in that character, even the results of deduction 
are amenable to them. The great generalizations which begin as Hypo- 
theses, must end by being proved, and are in reality (as will be shown 
hereafter) proved, by the Pour Methods. Now it is with Proof, as such, 
that Logic is principally concerned. This distinction has indeed no chance 
of finding favor with Dr, Whewell; for it is the peculiarity of his system, 
not to recognize, in cases of Induction, any necessity for proof. If, after 
assuming an hypothesis and carefully collating it with facts, nothing is 
brought to light inconsistent with it, that is, if experience does notc?^sprove 
it, he is content : at least until a simpler hypothesis, equally consistent with 
experience, presents itself. If this be Induction, doubtless there is no ne- 
cessity for the four methods. But to suppose that it is so, appears to me a 
radical misconceptiou of the nature of the evidence of physical truths. 

So real and practical is the need of a test for induction, similar to the 
syllogistic test of ratiocination, that inferences which bid defiance to the 
most elementary notions of inductive logic are put forth without misgiv- 
ing by persons eminent in physical science, as soon as they are off the 
ground on which they are conversant with the facts, and not reduced to 
judge only by the arguments; and as for educated persons in general, it 
may be doubted if they are better judges of a good or a bad induction 
than they were before Bacon wrote. The improvement in the results of 
thinking has seldom extended to the processes; or has reached, if any proc- 
ess, that of investigation only, not that of proof. A knowledge of many 
laws of nature has doubtless been arrived at, by framing hypotheses and 
finding that the facts corresponded to them; and many errors have been 
got rid of by coming to a knowledge of facts which were inconsistent with 
.them, but not by discovering that the mode of thought which led to the 
errors was itself faulty, and might have been known to he such independ- 
ently of the facts which disproved the specific conclusion. Hence it is, 
that while the thoughts of mankind have on many subjects worked them- 
selves practically right, the thinking power remains as weak as ever : and 
on all subjects on which the facts which would check the result are not ac- 
cessible, as in what^ relates to the invisible world, and even, as has been 
seen lately, to the visible world of the planetary regions, men of the great* 
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est scientifio acquirements argue as pitiably as the merest ignoramus. For 
though they have made many sound inductions, they have not learned from 
them (and Dr. Whewell thinks there is no necessity that they should learn) 
the principles of inductive evidence. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF PLURALITY OP CAUSES, A^D OP THE IKTERMIXTUIIB OP EFFECTS. 

§ 1. Ix the preceding exposition of the four methods of observation 
and experiment, by which we contrive to distinguish among a mass of co- 
existent phenomena the particular effect due to a given cause, or the par- 
ticular cause which gave birth to a given effect, it has been necessary to 
suppose, in the hrst instance, for the sake of simplification, that this ana- 
lytical operation is encumbered by no other difficulties than what are essen- 
tially inherent in its nature ; and to represent to ourselves, therefore, every 
effect, on the one hand as connected exclusively with a single cause, and 
on the other hand as incapable of being mixed and confounded with any 
other co-existent effect. W e have regarded ah cde^ the aggregate of 
the phenomena existing at any moment, as consisting of dissimilar facts, 
ce, ^5 Cy dy and e, for each of y^hich one, and only one, cause needs be sought; 
the difficulty being only that of singling out this one cause from the mul- 
titude of antecedent cmcum stances, A,B,C,D, and E. The cause indeed 
may not be simple ; it may consist of an assemblage of conditions ; but we 
have supposed that there was only one possible assemblage of conditions 
fi’om whicli the given effect could result. 

If such were the fact, it would be comparatively an easy task to investi- 
gate the laws of nature. But the supposition does not hold in either of 
its parts. In the first place, it is not true that the same phenomenon is 
always produced by the same cause: the effect a may sometimes arise 
from A, sometimes from B. And, secondly, the effects of different causes 
are often not dissimilar, but homogeneous, and marked out by no assign- 
able boundaries from one another : A and B may produce not a and by but 
different portions of an effect a. The obscurity and difficulty of the inves- 
tigation of the laws of phenomena is singularly increased by the necessi- 
ty of adverting to these two circumstances : Intermixture of Effects, and 
Plurality of Causes. To the latter, being the simpler of the two considera- 
tions, we shall first direct our attention. 

It is not true, then, that one effect must be connected with only one 
cause, or assemblage of conditions; that each phenomenon can be pro- 
duced only in one way. Tliere are often several independent modes in 
which the same phenomenon could have originated. One fact may be the 
consequent in several invariable sequences ; it may fallow, with equal uni- 
formity, any one of several antecedents, or collections of antecedents. 
Many causes may produce mechanical motion ; many causes may produce 
some kinds of sensation ; many causes may produce death. A given effect 
may really be produced by a certain cause, and yet be perfectly capable of 
being produced without it. 

§ 2. One of the principal consequences of this fact of Plurality of Causes 
is, to render the first of the inductive methods, that of Agreement, uncer- 
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tain. To illustrate that method, we supposed two instances, ABC follow- 
ed by a 5 c, and ADE followed by ade. From these instances it might 
apparently be concluded that A is an invariable antecedent of and even 
that it is the unconditional invariable antecedent, or cause, if we could be 
sure that there is no other antecedent common to the two cases. That this 
difficulty may not stand in the way, let us suppose the two cases positive- 
ly ascertained to have no antecedent in common except A. The moment 
however, that we let in the possibility of a plurality of causes, the conclu- 
sion fails. For it involves a tacit supposition, that a must have been pro- 
duced in both instances by the same cause. If there can possibly have 
been two causes, those two may, for example, be C and E : the one may 
have been the cause of a in the former of the instances, the other in the 
latter, A having no influence in either case. 

Suppose, for example, that two great artists or great philosopliers, that 
two extremely selfish or extremely generous characters, were compared 
together as to the circumstances of their education and history, and the 
two cases were found to agree only in one circumstance : would it follow 
that this one circumstance was the cause of the quality which characterized 
both those individuals? Not at all; for the causes which may produce 
any type of character are very numerous; and the two persons might 
equally have agreed in their character, though there had been no manner 
of resemblance in their previous history. 

This, therefore, is a characteristic imperfection of the Method of Agree- 
ment, from which imperfection the Method of Difference is free. For if 
we have two instances, A B C and B C, of which B 0 gives 5 c, and A being 
added converts it into a 5 c, it is certain that in this instance at least, A was 
either the cause of a, or an indispensable portion of its cause, even though 
the cause which produces it in other instances may be altogether different. 
Plurality of Causes, therefore, not only does not diminish the reliance due 
to the Method of Difference, but does not even render a greater number 
of observations or experiments necessary : two instances, the one positive 
and the other negative, are still sufficient for the most complete and rigor- 
ous inductioii. ^ Not so, however, with the Method of Agreement. The 
conclusions which that yields, when the number of instances compared is 
small, are of no real value, except as, in the character of suggestions, they 
may lead either to experiments bringing them to the test of the Method 
of Difference, or to reasonings which may explain and verify them de- 
ductively. 

It^ is only when the instances, being indefinitely multiplied and vai'ied, 
continue to suggest the same result, that this result acquires any high de- 
gree of independent value. If there are but two instances, ABC and 
ADE, though these instances have no antecedent in common except A, yet 
as the effect may possibly have been produced in the two cases by differ- 
ent causes, the result is at most only a slight probability in favor of A ; 
there may be causation, but it is almost equally probable that there was 
only a coincidence. But the oftener we repeat the observation, vaiwing 
we circumstances, the more we advance toward a solution of this doubt. 
For if we^ try A F G, A H K, etc., all unlike one another except in contain- 
ing the circumstance A, and if we find the effect n entering into the re- 
sult in all these cases, we must suppose one of two things, either that it is 
c^sed by A, or that it has as many different causes as there are instances. 
With each addition, therefore, to the number of instances, the presump- 
tion is strengthened in favor of A. The inquirer, of course, will not neg-. 
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lect, ii an opportunity present itself, to exclude A from some one of these 
combinations, from AHK for instance, and by trying HK separately, ap- 
peal to the Method of Difference in aid of the Method of Agreement. Dy 
the Method of Difference alone can it be ascertained that A is the cause 
of but that it is either the cause, or another effect of the same cause, 
may be placed beyond any reasonable doubt by the Method of Agreement’ 
provided the instances are very numerous as well as sufficiently’’ various. 

After how great a multiplication, then, of varied instances, all agreeing 
in no other antecedent except A, is the supposition of a plurality of causes 
sufficiently rebutted, and the conclusion that ci is connected with A divest- 
ed of the characteristic imperfection, and reduced to a virtual certainty? 
This is a question 'v\’hich we can not be exempted from answering: but 
the consideration of it belongs to what is called the Theory of Probability, 
which will form the subject of a chapter hereafter. It is seen, however, at 
once, that the conclusion does amount to a practical certainty after a suffi- 
cient number of instances, and that the method, therefore, is not radically’’ 
vitiated by the characteristic irapei-fection. The result of these considera- 
tions is only, in the first place, to point out a new source of inferiority in 
the Method of Agreement as compared with other modes of investigation, 
and new reasons for never resting contented wdth the results obtained by*" 
it, without attempting to confirm them either by the Method of Difference, 
or by connecting them deductively with some law or laws already' ascer- 
tained by that superior method. And, in the second place, we learn from 
this the true theory of the value of mere nwyiibcT of instances in inductive 
inquiiy. The Plurality of Causes is the only reason why mere number is 
of any importance. The tendency of unscientific inquirers is to rely too 
much on number, without analyzing the instances; without looking closely 
enough into their nature to ascertain what circumstances are or are not 
eliminated by means of them. Most j^eople hold their conclusions with a 
degree of assurance proportioned to the mere mass of the experience on 
which they appear to rest; not considering that by the addition of in- 
stances to instances, all of the same kind, that is, differing from one another 
only in points already recognized as immaterial, nothing whatever is add- 
ed to the evidence of the conclusion. A single instance eliminating some 
antecedent which existed in all the other cases, is of more value than the 
greatest multitude of instances which are reckoned by their number alone. 
It is necessaiy, no doubt, to assure ourselves, by repetition of the observa- 
tion or experiment, that no error has been committed concerning the indi- 
vidual facts observed ; and until we have assured ourselves of this, instead 
of varying the circumstances, we can not too scrupulously repeat the same 
experiment or observation without any change. But when once this as- 
surance has been obtained, the multiplication of instances which do not ex- 
clude any more circumstances is entirely useless, provided there have been 
already enough to exclude the supposition of Plurality of Causes. 

It is of importance to remark, that the peculiar modification of the 
Method of Agreement, which, as partaking in some degree of the nature 
of the Method of Difference, I have called the Joint Method of Agreement 
and Difference, is not affected by the characteristic imperfection now' 
pointed out. For, in the joint method, it is supposed not only that the in- 
stances in which a is, agree only in containing A, but also that the in- 
stances in which a is not, agree only in not containing A. !N^ow,if this be 
so, A must be not only the cause of a, Imt the only possible cause : for if 
there were another, as for example B, then in the instances in which a is 
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not, B must have been absent as well as A, and it would not be true that 
these instances agree only in not containing A. This, therefore, consti- 
tutes an immense advantage of the joint method over the simple Method 
of Agreement. ^ It may seem, indeed, that the advantage does not belontr 
so much to the joint method, as to one of its two premises (if they may be 
so called), the negative premise. The Method of Agreement, when applied 
to negative instances, or those in which a phenomenon does not take j^lace 
is certainly free from the characteristic imperfection which affects it in the 
affirmative case. The negative premise, it might therefore be supposed 
could be worked as a simple case of the Method of Agreement, without re- 
quiring an affirmative premise to be joined with it. But though this is 
true in principle, it is generally altogether impossible to work the Method 
of Agreement by negative instances without positive ones : it is so much 
more difficult to exhaust the field of negation than that of affirmation. 
For instance, let the question be what is the cause of the transparency of 
bodies; with what prospect of success could we set ourselves to inquire 
directly in what the multifarious substances which are not transparent 
agree? But we might hope much sooner to seize some point of resem- 
blance among the comparatively few and definite species of objects which 
are transparent ; and this being attained, we should quite naturally be put 
upon examining whether the absence of this one circumstance be not pre- 
cisely the point in which all opaque substances will be found to resemble. 

The J oint Method of Agreement and Difference, therefore, or as I have 
otherwise called it, the Indirect Method of Difference (because, like the 
Method of Difference properly so-called, it proceeds by ascertaining how and 
in what the cases where the phenomenon is present differ from those in which 
it is absent) is, after the Direct Method of Difference, the most powerful 
of the remaining instruments of inductive investigation ; and in the sciences 
which depend on pure observation, with little or no aid from experiment, 
this method, so well exemplified in the speculation on the cause of dew, is 
the primary resource, so far as dffect appeals to experience are concerned, 

§ 3. W^e have thus far treated Plurality of Causes only as a possible sup- 
position, which, until removed, renders our inductions uncertain; and have 
only considered by what means, where the plurality does not really exist, 
we may be enabled to disprove it. But we must also consider it as a case 
actually occurring in nature, and which, as often as it does occur, our 
methods of induction ought to be capable of ascertaining and establishing. 
For this, however, there is required no peculiar method. When an effect 
is really producible by two or more causes, the process for detecting them 
is in no way different from that by which "sve discover single causes. They 
may (first) be discovered as separate sequences,* by separate sets of in- 
stances. One set of observations or experiments shows that the sun is a 
cause of heat, another that friction is a source of it, another that percus- 
^on, another that electricity, another that chemical action is such a source. 
Or (secondly) the plurality may come to light in the course of collating a 
number of instances, when we attempt to find some- circumstance in which 
they all agree, and fail in doing so. We find it impossible to ti'ace, in all 
the cases in which the effect is met with, any common circumstance. W^e 
find that we can eliminate all the antecedents; that no one of them is 
present in all the instances, no one of them indispensable to the effect. 
Oh closer scrutiny, ho w'cver, it appeal's that though no one is always pres- 
entj onie or other of several always is. If, on further analysis, we can de-^ 
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tect in these any common element, we may be able to ascend from them 
to some one cause which is the really operative circumstance in them all. 
Thus it is now thought that in the production of heat by friction, percus- 
sion, chemical action, etc., the ultimate source is one and the same. But if 
(as continually hajDpens) we can not take this ulterior step, the different 
antecedents must be set down provisionally as distinct causes, each suffi- 
cient of itself to produce the effect. 

We here close our remarks on the Plurality of Causes, and proceed to 
the still more peculiar and more complex case of the Intermixture of Ef- 
fects, and the interference of causes with one another : a case constituting 
the principal part of the complication and difficulty of the study of nature; 
and with which the four only possible methods of directly inductive' inves- 
tigation by observation and experiment, are, for the most part, as will ap- 
pear presently, quite unequal to cope. The instrument of Deduction alone 
is adequate to unravel the complexities proceeding from this source; and 
the four methods have little more in their power than to supi^ly premises 
for, and a verification of, our deductions. 

§ 4. A concurrence of two or more causes, not separately producing each 
its own effect, but interfering with or modifying the effects of one anoth- 
er, takes place, as has already been explained in t^vo different ways. In 
the one, which is exemplified by the joint operation of different forces in 
mechanics, the separate effects of all the causes continue to be produced, 
but are compounded with one another, and disappear in one total. In the 
other, illustrated by the case of chemical action, the separate effects cease 
entirely, and are succeeded by phenomena altogether different, and trovern- 
ed by different laws. 

Of these cases the former is by far the more frequent, and this case it is 
which, for the most part, eludes the grasp of our experimental methods. 
The other and exceptional case is essentially amenable to them. When the 
laws of the original agents cease entirely, and a phenomenon makes its 
appearance, which, with reference to those laws, is quite heterogeneous ; 
when, for example, two gaseous substances, hydrogen and oxygen, on be- 
ing brought together, throw off their peculiar properties, and produce the 
substance called w^ater; in such cases the new fact may be subjected to 
experimental inquiry, like any other phenomenon ; and the elements which 
are said to compose it may be considered as the mere agents of its pro- 
duction — the conditions on which it depends, the facts wffiich make up its 
cause. 

The effects of the new phenomenon, the properties of water, for instance, 
are as easily found by experiment as the effects of any other cause. But 
to discover the cause of it, that is, the .particular conjunction of agents 
from which it results, is often difficult enough. In the first place, the ori- 
gin and actual production of the phenomenon are most frequently inacces- 
sible to our observation. If we could not have learned the composition of 
water until we found instances in which it was actually produced from 
oxygen and hydrogen, we should have been forced to wait until the casual 
thought struck some one of passing an electric spark through a mixture 
of the tw'o gases, or inserting a lighted taper into it, merely to try what 
would happen. Besides, many substances, though they can be analyzed, 
can not by any known artificial means be recompounded. Further, even 
if we could have ascertained, by the Method of Agreement, that oxygen 
and hydrogen were both present when water is produced, no experimental 
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tion on oxygen and hydrogen separately, no knowledge of their laws, could 
have enabled us deductively to infer that they would produce water. We 
require a specific experiment on the two combined. 

tinder these difficulties, we should generally have been indebted for our 
knowledge of the causes of this class of effects, not to any inquiry direct- 
ed speciucally toward that end, but either to accident, or to the gradual 
progress of experimentation on the different combinations of which tlie 
producing agents are susceptible ; if it were not for a peculiarity belono-incy 
to effects of this description, that they often, under some particular Qont 
bination of circumstances, reproduce their causes. If water results from 
the juxtaposition of liydrogen and oxygen whenever this can be made suf- 
ficiently close and intimate, so, on the other hand, if water itself be placed 
in certain situations, hydrogen and oxygen are reproduced from it: an 
abrupt termination is put to the new laws, and the agents re-appear sepa- 
i-ately with their own properties as at first. What is‘called chemical anal- 
ysis is the process of searching for the causes of a phenomenon amon^y its 
effects, or rather among the effects produced by the action of some other 
causes upon it. 

Lavoisier, by heating mercury to a high temperature in a close vessel 
containing air, found that the mercury increased in weight, and became 
what was theu^ called red precipitate, while the air, on being examined 
after the experiment, proved to have lost weight, and to have'becorae in- 
capable of supporting life or combustion. When red precipitate was ex- 
posed to a still greater heat, it became mercury again, and gave off a gas 
which did support life and fiame. Thus the agents which by their com- 
binatiou produced red^ precipitate, namely, the mercury and the gas re- 
appear as effects resulting from that precipitate when acted upon by heat, 
bo. It we decompose water by means of iron filings, we produce two effects, 
rust and hydrogen. Now rust is already known, by experiments upon the 
component substances, to be an effect of the union of iron and oxygen * 
the iron we ourseWes supplied, but the oxygen must have been produced 
II om the water. The result, therefore, is that water has disappeared, and 
hydrogen and oxygen have appeared in its stead ; or, in other words, the 
original laws of these gaseous agents, which had been suspended by the 
supennduction^ of the new laws called the properties of water, have again 
existence, and the causes of water are found among its effects. 

Where two phenomena, between the laws or properties of which, con- 
sidered in themselves, no connection can be traced, are thus reciprocally 
cause and effect, each capable in its turn of being produced from the oth- 
er, and each, when it produces the other, ceasing itself to exist (as water 
is produced from oxygen and hydrogen, and oxygen and hydrogen are re- 
pi oduced from water) ; this causation of the two phenomena by one an- 
other each being generated by the other’s destruction, is properly trans- 
idea of chemical composition is an idea of transformation, 
but o± a tiansformation which is incomplete; since we consider the oxy- 
-,611 and hydrogen to be present in the water as oxygen and hydrogen, and 
capable of being discovered in it if our senses were sufficientlv'keen: a 
supposition (for It is no more) grounded solely on the fact that the weight 

separate weights of the two ingredients. If 
n to the entire disappearanci, in the com- 

nAt separate ingredients ; if the combined agents had 

pi;eserved their own laws, and produced 
J 1 esult equal to the sum of their separate results ; we should never, * 
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probably^ have bad tbe notion now implied by the words chemical compo- 
sition ; and, in the facts of water produced from hydrogen and oxygen, 
and hydrogen and oxygen produced from w'ater, as the transformation 
would have been complete, we should have seen only a transformation. 

In these cases, where the heteropathic effect (as we called it in a former 
chapter)* is but a transformation of its cause, or in other words, where 
the effect and its cause are reciprocally such, and mutually convertible into 
each other; the problem of finding the cause resolves itself into the far 
easier one of finding an effect, which is the kind of inquiry that admits of 
being pi-osecuted by direct experiment. But there are other cases of 
heteropathic effects to which this mode of investigation is not applicable. 
Take, for instance, the heteropathic laws of mind ; that portion of the phe- 
nomena of our mental nature which are analogous to chemical rather than 
to^ dynamical phenomena ; as when a complex j^assion is formed by the co- 
alition of several elementaiy impulses, or a complex emotion by several 
simple pleasures or pains, of which it is the result without being the ag- 
gregate, or in any respect homogeneous with them. The product, in these 
cases, is generated by its various factors; but the factors can not be re- 
produced from the product; just as a youth can grow into an old man, 
but an old man can not grow into a youth. We can not ascertain from 
what simple feelings any of our complex states of mind are generated, as 
we ascertain the ingredients of a chemical compound, by making it, in its 
turn, generate them. We can only, therefore, discover these laws by the 
slow process of studying the simple feelings themselves, and ascertaining 
synthetically, by experimenting on the various combinations of which they 
are susceptible, what they, by their mutual actioii upon one another, are 
capable of generating. 


§ 5. It might have been supposed that the other, and apparently simpler 
variety of the mutual interference of causes, where each cause continues 
to produce its own proper effect according to the same laws to which it 
conforms in its separate state, would have presented fewer difficulties to 
the inductive inquirer than that of which we have just finished the consid- 
eration. ^ It presents, however, so far as direct induction apart from de- 
duction is concerned, infinitely greater difficulties. When a concurrence 
of causes gives rise to a new effect, bearing no relation to the separate 
effects of those causes, the resulting phenomenon stands forth undisguised, 
inviting attention to its peculiarity, and presenting no obstacle to our rec- 
ognizing its presence or absence among any number of surrounding phe- 
nomena. It admits, therefore, of being easily brought under the canons of 
Induction, provided instances can be obtained such as those canons require ; 
and the non-occurrence of such instances, or the want of means to pro- 
duce them artificially, is the real and only difficulty in such investigations ; 
a difficulty not logical but in some sort physical. It is otherwise with cases 
of what, in a preceding chapter, has been denominated the Composition of 
Causes. There, the effects of the separate causes do not terminate and give 
place to others, thereby ceasing to form any part of the phenomenon to be 
investigated ; on the contrary, they still take place, but are intermingled 
with, and disguised by, the homogeneous and closely allied effects of other 
causes. They are no longer a, 5, c, d, e, existing side by side, and continu- 
ing to be separately discernible ; they are +a, — a, ^ 2 5, eta ; some of 


* Ante, chap. Tii., § 1. 
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which cancel one another, while many others do not appear distinguisha- 
bly, but merge in one sum ; forming altogether a result, between^which 
and the causes whereby it was produced tliere is often an insurmountable 
difficulty in tracing by observation any fixed relation whatever. 

The general idea of the Composition of Causes has been seen to be, that 
though two or more laws interfere with one another, and apparently ’frus- 
trate or modify one another’s operation, yet in reality all are fulfilled, the 
collective effect being the exact sum of the effects of the causes taken sepa- 
rately. A familiar instance is that of a body kept in equilibrium by two 
equal and contrary forces. One of the forces if acting alone would carry 
the body in a given time a certain distance to the west, the other if acting 
alone would carry it exactly as far toward the east; and the result is the 
same as if it had been first carried to the west as far as the one force would 
carry it, and then back toward the east as far as the other would carry 
it — that is, precisely the same distance; being ultimately left where it was 
found at first. 

All laws of causation are liable to be in this manner counteracted, and 
seemingly frustrated, by coming into conflict with other laws, the separate 
result of which is opposite to theirs, or more or less inconsistent with it. 
And hence, with almost every lawr, many instances in which it really is 
entirely fulfilled, do not, at first sight, appear to be cases of its operation 
at all. It is so in the example just adduced: a force in mechanics means 
neither more nor less than a cause of motion, yet the sum of the effects of 
two causes of motion may be rest. Again, a body solicited by two forces 
in directions making an angle with one another, moves in the diagonal; 
and it seems a paradox to say that motion in the diagonal is the sum of two 
motions in two other lines. Motion, however, is but change of j^lace, and 
at every instant the body is in the exact place it w^ould have been iii if the 
forces had acted during alternate instants instead of acting in the same 
instant (saving that if we suppose two forces to act successively which are 
in truth simultaneous we must of course allow them double the time). It 
is evident, therefore, that each' force has had, during each instant, all the 
effect which belonged to it; and that the modifying influence which one 
of two concurrent causes is said to exercise with respect to the other may 
be considered as exerted not over the action of the cause itself, but over 
the effect after it is completed. For all purposes of predicting, calcula- 
ting, or explaining their joint result, causes which compound their effects 
may be treated as if they produced simultaneously each of them its own 
effect, and all these effects co-existed visibly. 

Since the laws of causes are as really fulfilled, when the causes are said 
to be counteracted by opposing causes, as when they are left to their own 
undisturbed action, we must be cautious not to express the laws in such 
terms as would render the assertion of their being fulfilled in those cases a 
contradiction. If, for instance, it were stated as a law of nature that a 
body to which a force is applied moves in the direction of the force, with a 
vdocity proportioned to the force directly, and to its own mass inversely; 
when in point of fact some bodies to which a force is applied do not move 
at all, and those which do move (at least in the region of our earth) are, 
from the very first, retarded by the action of gravity and other I’esisting 
forces, and at last stopped altogether; it is clear that the general proposi- 
tion, though it would be true under a certain hypothesis, would not ex- 
ju’ess the facts as they actually occur. To accommodate the expression of 
the law to the real phenomena, we must say, not that the object moves, but 
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thfit it^ t^yids^ to iiiove^ in the direction and the velocity specified. 
We might, indeed, guard our expression in a different mode, by saying 
that the body moves in that manner unless prevented, or except in so far 
as prevented, by some counteracting cause. But the body does not only 
move in that manner unless counteracted ; it teiicls to move in that manner 
even when counteracted ; it still exerts, in the original direction, the same 
energy of movement as if its first impulse had been undisturbed, and pro- 
duces, by that energy, an exactly equivalent quantity of effect. This is 
true even when the force leaves the body as it found it, in a state of abso- 
lute rest; as when we attempt to raise a body of three tons’ weight with 
a force equal to one ton. For if, while we are" applying this force, wind or 
water or any other agent supplies an additional force just exceeding two 
tons, the body will be raised ; thus proving that the force we applied ex- 
erted its full effect, by neutralizing an equivalent portion of the weight 
which it was insufficient altogether to overcome. And if, w^hile we are' 
exerting tliis force of one ton upon the object in a direction contrary to 
that of gravity, it be put into a scale and weighed, it will be found to have 
lost a ton of its weight, or, in other words, to press downward with a force 
only equal to the difference of the two forces. 

These facts are correctly indicated by the expression tendmey. All laws 
of causation, in consequence of their liability to be counteracted, require to 
be stated in words affirmative of tendencies only, and not of actual results. 
In those sciences of causation 'which have an accurate nomenclature, there 
are^ special words which signify a tendency to the particular effect with 
which the science is conversant; thus pressure/m mechanics, is synony- 
mous with tendency to motion, and forces are not reasoned on as causing 
actual motion, but as exerting pressure. A similar improvement in termi- 
nology would be very salutary in many other branches, of science. 

The habit of neglecting this necessary element in the precise expression 
of the laws of nature, has given birth to the popular prejudice that all gen- 
eral truths have exceptions ; and much unmerited distrust has thence ac- 
crued to the conclusions of science, when they have been submitted to the 
judgment of minds insufficiently disciplined and cultivated. The rough 
generalizations suggested by common observation usually have exceptions ; 
blit principles of science, or, in other words, laws of causation, have not. 
“What is thought to be an exception to a principle” (to quote words used 
on a different occasion), “ is always some other and distinct principle cut- 
ting into the former ; some other force which impinges* against the first 
force, and deflects it from its direction. There are not a law and an excep- 
tion to that law, the law acting in ninety-nine cases, and the exception in 
one. There are two laws, each possibly acting in the whole hundred cases, 
and bringing about a common effect by their conjunct operation. If the 
force which, being the less conspicuous of the two, is called the disturbing 
force, prevails sufficiently over the other force in some one case, to consti- 
tute that case what is commonly called, an exception, the same disturbing 
force probably acts as a modifying cause in many other oases which no one 
will call exceptions. 

“ Thus if it were stated to be a law of nature that all heavy bodies fall 
to the ground, it would probably be said that the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, which prevents a balloon from falling, constitutes the balloon an ex- 

* It seems hardly necessaiy to say that the word impinge, as a general term to express col- 
lision of forces, is here used by a figure of speech, and not as expressive of any theory respect- 
ing the nature of force. *“ 
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ception to that pretended law of nature. But the real law is, that all heavy 
bodies tend to fall ; and to this there is no exception, not even the sun and 
moon ; for even they, as every astronomer knows, tend toward the earth 
with a force exactly equal to that with which the earth tends toward them! 
The resistance of the atmosphere might, in the particular case of the bah 
loon, from a misapprehension of what the law of gravitation is, be said to 
prevail over the law ; but its disturbing effect is quite as real in every 
other case, since though it does not prevent, it retards the fall of all bodies 
whatever. The rule, and the so-called exception, do not divide the cases 
between them ; each of them is a comprehensive rule extending to all cases. 
To call one of these concurrent principles an exception to the other, is su- 
perficial, and contrary to the correct principles of nomenclature and ar- 
rangement. An effect of precisely the same kind, and arising from the 
same cause, ought not to be placed in two different categories, merely as 
there does or does not exist another cause preponderating over it.”* 

§ 6 . We have now to consider according to what method these co-mplex 
effects, compounded of the effects of many causes, are to be studied ; how 
we are enabled to trace each effect to the concurrence of causes in which 
it originated, and ascertain the conditions of its recurrence — the circum- 
stances in which it may be expected again to occur. The conditions of a 
phenomenon which arises from a composition of causes, may be investi- 
gated either deductively or experimentally. 

The case, it is evident, is naturally susceptible of the deductive mode of 
investigation. The law of an effect of this description is a result of the 
laws of the separate causes on the combination of which it depends, and is, 
therefore, in itself capable of being deduced from these laws. This is call- 
ed the method a pi^iorL The other, or a p)08teriori method, professes to 
proceed according to the canons of experimental inquiry. Considering 
the whole assemblage of concurrent causes w’hich produced the phenom^ 
non, as one single cause, it attempts to ascertain the cause in the ordinary 
planner, by a comparison of instances. This second method subdivides 
itself into two different varieties. If it merely collates instances of the 
effect, it is a method of pure observation. If it operates upon the causes, 
and tries different combinations of them, in hopes of ultimately hitting the 
precise combination which will produce the given total effect, it is a method 
of experiment. 

In order more completely to clear up the nature of each of these three 
methods, and determine which of them deserves the preference, it will be 
expedient (conformably to a favorite maxim of Lord Chancellor Eldon, to 
which, though it has often incurred philosophical ridicule, a deeper pbi- 
^ophy will not refuse its sanction) to “clothe them in circumstances'.” 
We shall select for this purpose a case which as yet furnishes no very brill- 
iant example of the success of any of the three methods, but which is all 
the more suited to illustrate the difficulties inherent in them. Let the sub- 
ject of inquiry be, the conditions of health and disease in the human body; 
or (for greater simplicity) the conditions of recovery from a given disease; 
and in order to narrow the question still more, let it be limited, in the first 
instance, to this one inquiry: Is, or is not, some particular medicament 
(mercury, for instance) a remedy for the given disease. 

N^ow, the deductive method would set out from known properties of 


* Essays on some Unsettled Questiom of Political Economy^ Essay V. 
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mercury, and known laws of the human body, and by reasoning from these, 
would attempt to discover whether mercury will act upon the body when 
in the morbid condition supposed, in such a manner as would tend to re- 
store health. The experimental method would simply administer mercury 
in as rnany cases as possible, noting the age, sex, temperament, and other 
peculiarities of bodily constitution, the particular form or variety of the 
disease, the particular stage of its progress, etc., remarking in which of 
these cases it was attended with a salutary effect, and with what circum- 
stances it was on those occasions combined. The method of simple obser- 
vation would compare instances of recovery, to hnd whether they agreed 
in having been preceded by the administration of mercury; or would com- 
pare instances of recovery with instances of failure, to find cases which, 
agreeing in all other respects, differed only in the fact that mercury had 
been administered, or that it had not. 

§ 7, That the last of these three modes of investigation is applicable to 
the case, no one has ever seriously contended. ISTo conclusions of value on 
a subject of such intricacy ever were obtained in that way. The utmost 
that could result would be a vague general impression for or against the 
efficacy of mercury, of no avail for guidance unless confirmed by one of the 
other two methods. Not that the results, which this method strives to ob- 
tain, would not be of the utmost possible value if they could be obtained. 
If all the cases of recovery which presented themselves, in an examination 
extending to a great number of instances, were cases in which mercury had 
been administered, we might generalize with confidence from this expe- 
rience, and should have obtained a conclusion of real value. But no such 
basis for generalization can we, in a case of this description, hope to obtain. 
The reason is that which we have spoken of as constituting the character- 
istic imperfection of the Method of Agreement, Plurality of Causes. Sup- 
posing even that mercury does tend to cure the disease, so many other 
causes, both natural and ai'tificial, also tend to care it, that there are sure 
to^ be abundant instances of recovery in which mercury has not been ad- 
ministered, unless, indeed, the practice be to administer it in all cases ; on 
which supposition it will equally be found in the cases of failure. 

When an effect results from the union of many causes, the share which 
each has in the determination of the effect can not in general be great, 
and. the effect is not likely, even in its presence or absence, still less "in its 
variations, to follow, even approximately, any one of the causes. Recov- 
ery from a ’disease is an event to which, in every case, many infiluences 
must concur. Mercury may be one such influence ; but from the very fact 
that there are many other such, it will necessarily happen that although 
mercury is administered, the patient, for want of other concurring influ- 
ences, will_ often not recover, and that he often will recover when it is 
not administered, the other favorable influences being sufiSciently powerful 
without it. Neither, therefore, will the instances of recovery agree in the 
administration of mercury, nor will the instances of failure agree in its 
non -administration. It is much if, by multiplied and accurate returns 
from hospitals and the like, we can collect that there are rather more re- 
coveries and rather fewer failures when mercury is administered than when 
it is not ; a result of very secondary value even as a guide to practice, and 
almost worthless as a contribution to the theory of the subject.’** 

* It is justly remarked by Professor Bain, that though the Methods of Agi^eement and Dif- 
ference are not applicable to these cases, thev are not wholly inaccessible to the Method of 

21 
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§ 8. The inapplicability of the method of simple observation to ascertain 
the conditions of effects dependent on many concurring causes, being thus 
recognized, vre shall next inquire whether any greater benefit can be ex- 
pected from the other branch of the a 2^oste7*io7'i method, that which pro- 
ceeds by directly trying different combinations of causes, either artificially 
produced or found in nature, and taking notice what is their effect; as, for 
example, by actually trying the effect of mercury in as many different cir- 
cumstances as possible. Tliis method differs from the one which we have 
just examined in turning our attention directly to the causes or agents 
instead of turning it to the effect, recovery from the disease. And since^ 
as a general rule, the effects of causes are far more accessible to our study 
than the causes of effects, it is natural to think that this method has a 
much better chance of proving successful than the former. 

The method now under consideration is called the Empirical Method • 
and in order to estimate it fairly, we must suppose it to be completely, not 
incompletely, empirical. We must exclude from it every thing which par- 
takes of the nature not of an experimental but of a deductive operation. 
If, for instance, we try experiments with mercury upon a person in health, 
in order to ascertain the general laws of its action upon the human body, 
and then reason from these laws to determine how it will act upon persons 
affected with a particular disease, this may be a really effectual method; 
but this is deduction. The experimental method does not derive the law 
of a complex case from the simpler laws which conspire to produce it, but 
makes its experiments directly upon the complex case. We must make 
entire abstraction of all knowledge of the simpler tendencies, the modi 
operandi of mercury in detail. Our experimentation must aim at obtain- 
ing a direct answer to the specific question, Does or does not mercury tend 
to cure the particular disease? 

Let us see, therefore, how far the case admits of the observance of those 
rules of experimentation which it is found necessary to observe in other 
cases. When we devise an experiment to ascertain the effect of a given 
agent, there are certain precautions which wc never, if we can help it, omit. 
In the first place, we introduce the agent into the midst of a set of circum- 
stances which we have exactly ascertained. It needs hardly be remarked 
how far this condition is from being realized in any case connected with 
the phenomena of life ; how far we are from knowing what are all the cir- 
cumstances which pr^xist in auy instance in which mercury is adminis- 
tered to a living being. This difficulty, however, though insuperable in 

Concomitant Variations. If a cause happens to vaty alone, the effect will also vary alone : 
a cause and effect may be thus singled out under the greatest complications. Thus, when the 
appetite for food increases with the cold, we have a strong evidence of connection between 
these two facts, although other circumstances may operate in the same direction. The as- 
signing of the lespective parts of the sun and moon in the action of the tides may be effected- 
to a certain degree of exactness, by the variations of the amount according to the positions 
of the two attractive bodies. By a series of experiments of Concomitant Variations, directed 
to ascei tain the elimination of nitrogen from the human bodv under varieties of muscular ex- 
ercise, Dr Piukes obtained the remarkable conclusion, that'a muscle grows during exercise, 
and loses bulk dunng the subsequent rest.” ii., 83.) 

It is, no doubt, often possible to single out the influencing causes from among a gi*eat num- 

of mere concomitants, by noting what are the antecedents, a variation in which is followed 
by a variation m the effect. But when there are many influencing causes, no one of them 
greatly predominating over the rest, and especially when some of these are continually chan- 
scai’cely ever possible to trace such a relation between the variations of the effect 
aiKl those of one cause as would enable us to assign to that cause its real share in the 
production of the effect. 
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most cases, may not be so in all ; there are sometimes concurrences of 
many causes, in which we yet know accurately what the causes are. More- 
over, the difficulty may be attenuated by sufficient multiplication of experi- 
ments, in circumstances i-endering it improbable that any of the unknown 
causes should exist in them all. But when we have got clear of this ob- 
stacle, we encounter anotlier still more serious. In other cases, when we 
intend to try an experiment, we do not reckon it enough that there be no 
circumstance in the case the presence of -which is unknown to us. We re- 
quire, also, that none of the circumstances which we do know shall have 
effects susceptible of being confounded with those of the agents whose 
properties we wish to study. We take the utmost pains to exclude all 
causes capable of composition with the given cause ; or, if forced to let in 
any such causes, we take care to make them such that we can compute 
and allow for their influence, so that the effect of the given cause may, af- 
ter the suhduction of those other effects, be apparent as a residual phe- 
nomenon. 

These precautions are inapplicable to such cases as we are now consid- 
ering. The mercury of our experiment being tried with an unknown mul- 
titude (or even let it be a known multitude) of other influencing circum- 
stances, the mere fact of their being influencing cii’cumstances imiffies that 
they disguise the effect of the mercury, and preclude us from, knowing 
whether it has any effect or not. Unless we already knew what and how 
much is owing to every other circumstance (that is, unless we suppose the 
very problem solved which we are considering the means of solving), we 
can not tell that those other circumstances may not have produced the 
whole of the effect, independently or even in spite of the mercury. The 
Method of Diff’erence, in the ordinary mode of its use, namely, by com- 
paring the state of things following the experiment with the state which 
preceded it, is thus, in the case of intermixture of effects, .entirely unavail- 
ing; because other causes than that whose effect we are seeking to deter- 
mine have been operating during the transition. As for the other mode 
of employing the Method of Difference, namely, by comparing, not the 
same case at two different periods, but different cases, this in the present 
instance is quite chimerical. In phenomena so complicated it is question- 
able if two cases, similar in all ro^ects but one, ever occurred ; and were 
they to occur, we could not j^ossibly know that they were so exactly 
similar. 

Any thing like a scientific use of the method of experiment, in these com- 
plicated cases, is therefore out of the question. We can generally, even in 
the most favorable cases, only discover by a succession of trials, that a cer- 
tain cause is often followed by a certain effect. Bor, in one of these 
conjunct effects, the portion which is determined by any one of the in- 
fluencing agents, is usually, as we before remarked, but small ; and it must 
be a more potent cause than most, if even the tendency which it really ex- 
erts is not thwarted by other tendencies in nearly as many cases as it is ful- 
filled. Some causes indeed there are which are more potent than any 
counteracting causes to which they are commonly exposed ; and according- 
ly there are some truths in medicine which are sufficiently px'oved by direct 
experiment. Of these the most familiar are those tuat relate to the efficacy 
of the substances known as Specifics for particular diseases, “ quinine, 
colchicum, lime-juice, cod-liver oil,”* and a few others. Even these are 


Bain's Logic, li., 360 . 
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not invariably followed by success ; but they succeed in so large a propor- 
tion of cases, and against such powerful obstacles, that their tendency to 
restore health in the disorders for which they are prescribed may be re- 
garded as an experimental truth.^' 

If so little can be done by the experimental method to determine the 
conditions of an effect of many combined causes, in the case of medical 
science ; still less is this method applicable to a class of phenomena more 
complicated than even those of physiology, the phenomena of politics and 
history. There, Plurality of Causes exists in almost boundless excess, and 
effects are, for the most part, inextricably interwoven with one another. To 
add to the embarrassment, most of the inquiries in political science relate 
to the production of effects of a most comprehensive description, such as 
the public wealth, public security, public morality, and the like : results 
liable to be affected directly or indirectly either in or in minus by 
nearly every fact which exists, or event which occurs, in human society. 
The vulgar notion, that the safe methods on political subjects are those of 
Baconian induction — that the true guide is not general reasoning, but spe- 
cific experience — will one day be quoted as among the most unequivocal 
marks of a low state of the speculative faculties in any age in which it is 
accredited. Nothing can be more ludicrous than the sort of parodies on 
experimental reasoning which one is accustomed to meet with, not in pop- 
ular discussion only, but in grave treatises, when the affairs of nations 
are the theme. it is asked, can an institution be bad, when the 

country has prospered under it?” ‘^How can such or such causes have 
contributed to the prosperity of one country, when another has prospered 
without them ?” Whoever makes use of an argument of this kind, not in- 
tending to deceive, should be sent back to learn the elements of some one 
of the more easy physical sciences. • Such reasoners ignore the fact of 
Plurality of Causes in the very case which affords the most signal example 
of it. So little could be concluded, in such a case, from any possible colla- 
tion of individual instances, that even the impossibility, in social phenomena, 
of making artificial experiments, a circumstance otherwise so prejudicial to 
directly inductive inquiry, hardly affords, in this case, additional reason of 
regret. For even if we could try experiments upon a nation or upon the 
human race, with as little scruple as M. Magendie tried them on dogs and 
rabbits, we should never succeed in making two instances identical in every 
respect except the presence or absence of some one definite circumstance. 
The nearest approach to an experiment in the philosophical sense, which 
takes place in politics, is the introduction of a new operative element into 
national affairs by some special and assignable measure of government, 
such as the enactment or repeal of a particular law. But where there are 
so many influences at work, it requires some time for the influence of any 
new cause upon national phenomena to become apparent; and as the causes 
operating in so extensive a sphere are not only infinitely numerous, but in 
a state of perpetual alteration, it is always certain that before the effect of 


^ What IS said in the text on the applicability of the experimental methods to resolre par- 
ticular questi^s* of medical treatment, does not detract from their efficacy in asceiiiaining the 
^neral laws of the- animal^ human system. The functions, for exaniple, of the different 
claves of nerves have been discovered, and probably could onlv have been discovered, by ex- 
periments on living animals. Observation and experiment are the idfimate basis of all knowi- 
w^e : worn them we obtain the elementary laws of life, as we obtain all ether elementaiy truths. 
It ism dealing with the complex combinations that the experimental methods are for the most 
^^^^he deductive mode of investigation must be invoked to disentangle the com- 
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the new cause becomes conspicuous enough to be a subject of induction, so 
many of tlie other influencing circumstances rvill have changed as to vitiate 
the experiment.* 

Two, therefore, of the tliree possible methods for the study of phenomena 
resulting fi-om the compossition of many causes, being, from the very nature 
of the case, inefficient and illusory, there remains onlv the third — that which 
considers the causes separately, and infers the effect from the balance of 
the different tendencies which produce it: in short, the deductive, or a pri- 
ori method. The more particular consideration of this intellectual process 
requires a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OP THE DEDUCTIVE METHOD. 

§ 1, The mode of investigation which, from the proved inapplicability 
of direct methods of observation and experiment, remains to us as the 
main source of the knowledge we possess or can acquire respecting the 
conditions and laws of recurrence, of the more complex phenomena, is 
called, in its most general expression, the Deducti%’e Method ; and consists 
of three operations : the first, one of direct induction ; the second, of ra- 
tiocination ; the third, of verification. 

I call the first step in the process an inductive operation, because there 
must be a direct induction as the basis of the whole; though in many jDar- 
ticular investigations the place of the induction may be supplied by a prior 
deduction ; but the premises of this prior deduction must have been de- 
rived from induction. 

The problem of the Deductive Method is, to find the law^ of an efect, 
from the laws of the different tendencies of which it is the joint result 
The first requisite, therefore, is to know the law^s of those tendencies ; the 
law of each of ^ the concurrent causes : and this supposes a previous proc- 
ess of observation or experiment upon each cause separately ; or else a pre- 
vious deduction, which also must depend for its ultimate premises on ob- 
servation or experiment. Thus, if the subject be social or historical phe- 
nomena, the premises of the Deductive Method must be the laws of the 
causes which determine that class of phenomena; and those causes are hu- 
man actions, together with the general outward circumstances under the 

Professor Bain, though concurring generally in the views expressed in this chapter, seems 
to estimate more highly than I do the scope for specific experimental evidence in politics. 
(^Logic, ii., 833-337.) There are, it is true, as he remarks (p. 336), some cases **when an 
agent suddenly introduced is almost instantaneously followed by some other changes, as when 
the announcement of a diplomatic rupture between two nations is followed the same day bv ii 
derangement of the money-market.” But this experiment would be quite inconclusive merely 
as an experiment. It can only serve, as any experiment may, to verify the conclusion of a 
deduction. Unless we already knew by our knowledge of the" motiwes which act on business 
men, that the prospect of war tends to derange the money-market, we should never have been 
able to prove a connection between the tw'o facts, unless after having ascertained historically 
that the one followed the other in too great a number of instates to ber*consistent with their 
having been recorded with due precautions. Whoever has caremlly examined any of the at- 
tempts continnally made to prove economic doctrines by such a recital of instances, knows 
well how futile they are. It alw^ays turns out that the circumstances of scarcely any of the 
cases have been fully stated; and that cases, in equal or gi'eater numbers, have been omitted 
which w'ould have tended to an opposite conclusion. 
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influence of which rnanhiud are placed, and which constitute man’s posh 
tion on the earth. The Deductive Method, applied to social phenomena, 
must begin, therefore, by investigating, or must suppose to have been al- 
ready investigated, the laws of human action, and those properties of out- 
ward things by which the actions of human beings in society are deter- 
mined. Some of these general truths will naturally be obtained by obser- 
vation and experiment, others by deduction : the more complex laws of 
human action, for example, may be deduced from the simpler ones; but 
the simple or elementary laws will always, and necessarily, have been ob- 
tained by a directly inductive process. 

To ascertain, then, the laws of each separate cause which takes a share 
in producing the effect, is the flrst desideratum of the Deductive Method. 
To know what the causes are which must be subjected to this process of 
study, may or may not be difficult. In the case last mentioned, this first 
condition is of easy fulfillment. That social phenomena depend on the acts 
and mental impressions of human beings, never could have been a matter 
of any doubt, however imperfectly it may have been known either by what 
laws those impressions and actions are governed, or to what social conse- 
quences their laws naturally lead. Neither, again, after physical science 
had attained a certain development, could there be any real doubt where to 
look for the laws on which the phenomena of life depend, since they must 
he the mechanical and chemical laws of the solid and fluid substances com- 
posing the organized body and the medium in which it subsists, together 
with the peculiar vital laws of the different tissues constituting the organic 
structure. In other cases, really far more simple than these, "it was much 
less obvious in what quarter the causes were to be looked for: as in the 
case of the celesjLial phenomena. Until, by combining the laws of certain 
causes, it was found that those laws explained all the facts which experi- 
ence had proved concerning the heavenly motions, and led to predictions 
which it always verified, mankind never knew that those were the causes. 
But whether w’e are able to put the question before, or not until after, we 
have become capable of answering it, in either case it must be answered; 
the laws of the different causes must be ascertained, before we can proceed 
to deduce from them the conditions of the effect. 

The mode of ascertaining those laws neither is, nor can be any other 
than the fourfold method of experimental inquiry, already discussed. A 
few remarks on the application of that method to cases of the Composition 
of Causes are all that is requisite. 

It is obvious that we can not expect to find the law of a tendency by 
an induction from cases in which the tendency is counteracted. The laws 
of motion could never have been brought to light from the observation of 
bodies kept at rest by the equilibrium of opposing forces. Even where the 
tendency is not, in the ordinary sense of the word, counteracted, but only 
modified, by having its effects compounded with the effects arising from 
some other tendency or tendencies, we are still in an unfavorable position 
for tracing, by means of such cases, the law of the tendency itself. It 
would have been scarcely possible to discover the law that every body in 
motion tends to continue moving in a straight line, by an induction from 
i^tan^s in "s^ich the lotion is deflected into a curve, by being compound- 
ja • ^ effect of an accelerating force. Notwithstanding the resources 
afforded in this description of cases by the Method of Concomitant Varia- 
tions, the principles of a judicious experimentation prescribe that the law 
of each of the tendencies should be studied, if possible, in cases in which 
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that tendency operates alone, or in combination with no agencies but those 
of which the effect can, from previous knowledge, be calculated and allow- 
ed for. 

Accordingly, in the cases, unfortunately very numerous and important, 
in which the causes do not suffer themselVes to* be separated and observed 
apai't, there is much difficulty in laying down with due certainty tlie induc- 
tive foundation necessary to support the deductive method. This difficulty 
is most of all conspicuous in the case of physiological phenomena ; it being 
seldom possible to separate the different agencies which collectively coin- 
pose an organized body, without destroying the very phenomena which it 
is our object to investigate: 

following life, in creatures we dissect, 

We lose it, in the moment we detect. 

And for this reason I am inclined to the opinion that physiology (greatly 
and rapidly progressive as it now is) is embarrassed by greater natural dif- 
ficulties, and is probably susceptible of a less degree of ultimate perfec- 
tion, than even the social science ; inasmuch as it is possible to study the 
laws and operations of one human mind apai't from other minds, much less 
imperfectly than Ave can study the laws of one organ or tissue of the hu- 
man body apart from the other organs or tissues. 

It has been judiciously remarked that pathological facts, or, to speak in 
common language, diseases in their different forms and degrees afford in 
the case of physiological investigation the most valuable equivalent to ex- 
perimentation properly so called ; inasmuch as they often exhibit to u^ a 
definite disturbance in some one organ or organic function, the remaining 
organs and functions being, in the^ first instance at least, unaffected. It is 
true that from the perpetual actions and reactions which are going on 
among all parts of the organic economy, there can be no prolonged disturb- 
ance in any one function without ultimately involving many of the others; 
and when once it has done so, the experiment for the most part loses its 
scientific value. All depends on observing the early stages of the derange- 
ment; which, unfortunately, are of necessity the least marked. If, how- 
ever, the organs and functions not disturbed in the first instance become 
affected in a fixed order of succession, some light is thereby thrown upon 
the action which one organ exercises over another ; and we occasionally 
obtain a series of effects w'hich we can refer with some confidence to the 
original local derangement ; but for this it is necessary that we should know 
that the original derangement was local. If it w^as what is termed consti- 
tutional; that is, if we do not know in what part of the animal economy it 
took its rise, or the precise nature of the disturbance which took place in 
that part, we* are unable to determine which of the various derangements 
was cause and which effect ; which of them were produced by one another, 
and which by the direct, though perhaps tardy, action of the original cause. 

^ Besides natural pathological facts, we can produce pathological facts ar- 
tificially : we can try experiments, even in the popular sense of the term, 
by subjecting the living being to some external agent, such as the mercury 
of our former example, or the section of a nerve to ascertain the functions 
of different parts of the nervous system. As t^is experimentation is not 
intended to obtain a direct solution of any practical question, but to dis- 
cover general laws, from which afterward the conditions of any particular 
effect may be obtained by deduction, the best cases to select are those of 
which the circumstances can be best ascertained : and s'uch are generally 
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not those in which there is any practical object in view. The experiments 
are best tried, not in a state of disease, which is essentially a changeable 
state, but in the condition of health, comparatively a fixed state. In the 
one, unusual agencies are at work, the results of which we have no means 
of predicting: in the other, the course of the accustomed physiological 
phenomeua would, it may generally be presumed, remain undisturbed, w^ere 
it not for the disturbing cause which we introduce. 

Such, wnth the occasional aid of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
(the latter not less encumbered than the more elementary methods by the 
peculiar difficulties of the subject), are our inductive resources for ascei- 
taining the laws of the causes considered separately, when we have it not 
in our powder to make trial of them in a state of actual separation. The 
insufficiency of these resources is so glaring, that no one can be surprised 
at the backward state of the science of physiology; in which indeed our 
knowledge of causes is so imperfect, that we can neither explain, nor could 
without specific experience have predicted, many of the facts which are 
certified to us by the most ordinary observation. Fortunately, w^e are 
much better informed as to the empirical laws of the phenomeua, that is, 
the uniformities respecting which we can not yet decide whether they are 
cases of causation, or mere results of it. Not only has the order in which 
the facts of organization and life successively manifest themselves, from 
the first germ of existence to death, been found to be uniform, and very 
accurately ascertainable ; but, by a great application of the Method of 
Concomitant Variations to the entire facts of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, the characteristic organic structure corresponding to each class 
of functions has been determined with considerable precision. Whether 
these organic conditions are the whole of the conditions, and in many cases 
whether they are conditions at all, or mere collateral effects of some com- 
mon cause, we are quite ignorant; nor are we ever likely to know, unless 
we could construct an organized body and try whether it "would live. 

Under such disadvantages do we, in cases of this description, attempt 
the initial, or inductive step, in the application of the Deductive Method to 
complex phenomena. But such, fortunately, is not the common case. In 
general, the laws of the causes on which the effect depends may be obtain- 
ed by an induction from comparatively simple instances, or, at the worst, 
by deduction from the laws of simpler causes, so obtained. By simple in- 
stances are meant, of course, those in which the action of each cause was 
not intermixed or interfered with, or not to any great extent, by other 
causes whose laws were unknown. And only when the induction which 
furnished the premises to the Deductive method rested on such instances 
has the application of such a method to the ascertainment of the laws of a 
complex effect, been attended with brilliant results. 

§ 2. When the laws of the causes have been ascertained, and the first 
stage of the great logical operation now under discussion satisfactorily ac- 
complished, the second part follows; that of determining from the laws of 
the causes what effect any given combination of those causes will produce. 
Inis is a process of calculation, in the wider sense of the term. ; and very 
often involves processes of calculation in the naiTOwest sense. It is a 
latioffination ; and when our knowledge of the causes is so perfect as to 
e^nd to the exact numerical laws which they observe in producing their 
effects, the ratiocipation may reckon among its premises the theorems of 
the science of number, in the whole immense extent of that science. Not 
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only are tlie most advanced truths of mathematics often required to enable 
us to compute an effect, the numerical Ian' of which we already know; but, 
even by the aid of those most advanced truths, we can go but a little way. 
In so simple a case as the common problem of three bodies gravitatin<y to- 
ward one another, with a force directly as their mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance, all the resources of the calculus have not hitherto 
sufficed to obtain any general solution, but an approximate one. In a case 
a little more complex, but still one of the simplest which arise in practice, 
that of the motion of a projectile, the causes which affect the velocity and 
range (for example) of a cannon-ball may be all known and estimated : the 
force of the gunpowder, the angle of elevation, the density of the air, the 
strength and direction of the wind ; but it is one of the most difficult of 
mathematical problems to combine all these, so as to determine the effect 
resulting from their collective action. 

Besides the theorems of number, those of geometry also come in as 
premises, where the effects take place in space, and involve motion and ex- 
tension, as in mechanics, optics, acoustics, astronomy. But when the com- 
plication increases, and the effects are under the intiuence of so many and 
such shifting causes as to give no room either for fixed numbers, or for 
straight lines and regular curves (as in the case of physiological, to say 
nothing of mental and social phenomena), the laws of number and exten- 
sion are applicable, if at all, only on that large scale on which precision of 
details becomes unimportant. Although these laws play a conspicuous 
part in the most striking examples of the investigation of nature by the 
Deductive Method, as for example in the Newtonian theory of the celestial 
motions, they are by no means an indispensable part of every such process. 
All that is essential in it is reasoning from a general law to a particular 
ease, that is, determining by means of the particular circumstances of that 
ease, what result is required in that instance to fulfill the law. Thus in 
the Torricellian experiment, if the fact that air has weight had been pre- 
viously known, it would have been easy, without any numerical data, to 
deduce from the general law of equilibrium, that the mercury would stand 
in the tube at such a height that the column of mercury would exactly bal- 
ance a column of the atmosphere of equal diameter; because, otherwise, 
equilibrium would not exist. 

By such ratiocinations from the separate laws of the causes, we may, to 
a certain extent, succeed in answering either of the following questions : 
Given a certain combination of causes, what effect will follow ? and. What 
combination of causes, if it existed, would produce a given effect ? In 
the one case, we determine the effect to be expected in any complex cir- 
cumstances of which the different elements are known : in the other case 

we learn, according to what law — under what antecedent conditions a 

given complex effect will occur. 

§ 3. But (it may here be asked) are not the same arguments by which 
the methods of direct observation and experiment were set aside as illuso- 
ry when applied to the laws of complex phenomena, applicable with equal 
force against the Method of Deduction? When in every single instance a 
naultitude, often an unknown multitude, of agencies, are clashing and com- 
bining, what security have we that in our computation a priori we have 
Uken all these into our reckoning? How many must we not generally be 
ignorant of ? Among those which we know, how probable that some have 
been overlooked ; and, even were all included, how vain the pretense of 
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summing up the effects of many causes, unless we know accurately the 
numerical law of each — a condition in most cases not to be fulfilled; and 
even when it is fulfilled, to make the calculation transcends, in any but 
very simple cases, the utmost power of mathematical science with all its 
most modern improvements. 

These objections have real weight, and would be altogether unanswer- 
able, if there were no test by which, when vre employ the Deductive Meth- 
od, we might judge whether an error of any of the above descriptions had 
been committed or not. Such a test, however, there is : and its application 
forms, under the name of Verification, the third essential component part 
of the Deductive Method ; without which all the results it can give have 
little other value than that of conjecture. To warrant reliance on the gen- 
eral conclusions arrived at by deduction, these conclusions must be found, 
on careful^ comparison, to accord with the results of direct observation 
wherever it can be had. If, when we have experience to compare with 
them, this experience confirms them, we may safely trust to them in other 
cases of which our specific experience is yet to come. But if our deduc- 
tions have led to the conclusion that from a particular combination of 
causes a given effect would result, then in all known cases where that com- 
bination can be shown to have existed, and where the effect has not follow- 
ed, we must be able to show (or at least to make a probable surmise) what 
frustrated it : if we can not, the theory is imperfect, and not yet to be re- 
lied upon. Kor is the verification complete, unless some of the cases in 
which the theory is borne out by the observed result are of at least 
equal complexity with any other cases in which its application could be 
called for. 

If direct observation and collation of instances have furnished us with any 
empirical laws of the effect (whether true in all observed cases, or only true 
for the most part), the most effectual verification of which the theory 43ould 
be susceptible, would be, that it led deductively to those empirical laws ; 
that the uniformities, whether complete or incomplete, which were observed 
to exist among the phenomena, were accounted for by the laws of the causes 

were such as could not but exist if those be really the causes by which 
the phenomena _ai*e produced. Thus it was very reasonably deemed an es- 
sential requisite of any true theory of the causes of the celestial motions, 
that it should lead by deduction to Kepler’s laws ; which, accordincrly, the 
Newtonian theory did. 

In order, therefore, to facilitate the verification of theories obtained by 
deduction, it is important that as many as possible of the empirical laws 
of the phenomena should be ascertained, by a comparison of instances, con 
formably to the Method of Agreement: as well as (it must be added) that 
the phenomena themselves should be described, in the most comprehensive 
as well as accurate manner possible; by collecting from the observation 
of parts, the simplest possible correct expressions for the corresponding 
wholes : as when the series of the observed places of a planet was first 
expressed by a circle, then by a system of epicycles, and subsequently bv 
an ellipse. i ^ j 'i . 

It is worth remarking, that complex instances which would have been 
of no use for the discovery of the simple laws into which we ultimately 
analyze their phenomena, nevertheless, when they have served to verify the 
analysis, become additional evidence of the laws themselves. Although 
we couki not have got at the law from complex oases, still when, the law, 
got at otherwise, is found to be in accordance with the result of a complex 
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case, that case beconies a new experiment on the law, and helps to confirm 
what it did not assist to discover. It is a new trial of the principle in a 
different set of circumstances ; and occasionally serves to eliminate some 
circumstance not previously excluded, and the exclusion of which might 
require an experiment impossible to be executed. This was strikingly 
conspicuous in the example formerly quoted, in which the difference be- 
tween the observed and the calculated velocity of sound was ascertained to 
result from the heat extricated by the condensation which takes place in 
each sonorous vibration. This was a trial, in new circumstances, of the 
law of the development of heat by compression; and it added materially 
to the proof of the universality of that law. Accordingly, any law of na- 
ture is deemed to have gained in point of certainty, by being found to 
explain some complex case which had not previously been thought of in 
connection^ with it ; and this indeed is a consideration to which it is the 
habit of scientific inquirers to attach rather too much value than too little. 

To the Deductive Method, thus characterized in its three constituent 
parts, Induction, Ratiocination, and Yerification, the human mind is in- 
debted for its most conspicuous triumphs in the investigation of nature. 
To it we owe all the theories by which vast and complicated phenomena 
are embraced under a few simple laws, which, considered as the laws of 
those great phenomena, could never have been detected by their direct 
study. We may form some conception of what the method has done for 
us from^ the case of the celestial motions : one of the simplest among the 
greater instances of the Composition of Causes, since (except in a few cases 
not of primary importance) each of the heavenly bodies may be consider- 
ed, without material inaccuracy, to be never at one time influenced by the 
attraction^ of more than two^ bodies, the sun and one other planet or satel- 
lite ; making, with the reaction of the body itself, and the force generated 
by the body’s own motion and acting in the direction of the tangent, only 
four different agents on the concurrence of which the motions of that body 
depend ; a much smaller number, no doubt, than that by which any other 
of the great phenomena of nature is determined or modified. Yet how 
could we ever have ascertained the combination of forces on which the 
motions of the^ earth and planets are dependent, by merely comparing tlie 
orbits or velocities of different planets, or the different velocities or posi- 
tions of the same planet? Notwithstanding the regularity which mani- 
fests itself in those motions, in a degree so rare among the effects of con- 
currence of causes ; and^ although the periodical recurrence of exactly the 
same effect, affords positive proof that all the combinations of causes which 
occur at all, recur periodically ; we should not have known what the causes 
were, if the existence of agencies precisely similar on our own earth had 
not, fortunately, brought the causes themselves within the reach of experi- 
mentation under simple circumstances. As we shall have occasion to an- 
alyze, further on, this great example of the Method of Deduction, we shall 
not occupy any time with it here, but shall proceed to that secondary ap- 
plication of the Deductive Method, the result of which is not to prove laws 
of phenomena, but to explain them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE EXPLAIfl'ATIOl^’ OF LAWS OF NATtJBE, 

§ 1. The deductive operation by which we derive the law of an effect 
from the laws of the causes, the concurrence of which gives rise to it, may 
be undertaken either for the purpose of discovering the law, or of explain- 
ing a law already discovered. The word expla7iation occurs so continual- 
ly, and holds so important a place in philosophy, that a little time spent in 
fixing the meaning of it will be profitably employed. 

An individual fact is said to be explained, by pointing out its cause, that 
is, by stating the law or laws of causation, of which its production is an 
instance. Thus, a conflagration is explained, when it is proved to have 
pisen from a spark falling into the midst of a heap of combustibles. And 
in a similar manner, a law or uniformity in nature is said to be explained, 
when another law or laws are pointed out, of which that law itself is but a 
case, and from which it could be deduced. 

§ 2. There are three distinguishable sets of circumstances in which a law 
of causation may be explained from, or, as it also is often expressed, re- 
solved into, other laws. 

The first is the case ah*eady so fully considered ; an intermixture of laws, 
producing a joint effect equal to the sum of the effects of the causes taken 
separately. The law of the complex effect is explained, by being resolved 
into the separate laws of the causes which contribute to it. Thus, the law 
of the motion of a planet is resolved into the law of the acquired force, 
which tends to produce a uniform motion in the tangent, and the law of 
the centripetal force, which tends to produce an accelerating motion toward 
the sun ; the real motion being a compound of the two. 

It is necessary here to remark, that in this resolution of the law of a 
complex effect, the laws of which it is compounded are not the only ele- 
ments. It is I’esolved into the laws of the separate causes, together with 
the fact of their co-existence. The one is as essential an ingredient as the 
other ; whether the object be to discover the law of the effect,, or only to 
explain it. To deduce the laws of the heavenly motions, we require not 
only to know the law of a rectilineal and that of a gravitativo force, but the 
existence of both these forces in the celestial regions, and even thmr rela- 
tive amount. The complex laws of causation are thus resolved into two 
distinct kinds of elements : the one, simpler laws of causation, the other 
(in the aptly selected expression of Dr. Chalmers) collocations; the colloca- 
tions consisting in the existence of certain agents or powers in certain 
circumstances of place and time. We shall hereafter have occasion to re- 
turn to this distinction, and to dwell on it at such length as dispenses with 
the necessity of further insisting on it here. The first mode, then, of the 
explanation of Laws of Causation, is when the law of an effect is resolved 
into the various tendencies of which it is the result, together with the laws 
of those tendencies. 

§ 3. A second case is when, between what seemed the cause and what 
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was supposed to be its effect, further observation detects an intermediate 
link ; a fact caused by the antecedent, and in its turn causing the conse- 
quent ; so that the cause at first assigned is but the remote cause, operating 
through the intermediate phenomenon. A seemed the cause of C, but it- 
subsequently appeared that A was only the cause of B, and that it is B 
which was the cause of C. For example: mankind were aware that the 
act of touching an outward object caused a sensation. It W’-as subsequent- 
ly discovered that after we have touched the object, and before we ex- 
perience the sensation, some change takes place in a kind of thread called 
a nerve, w^hich extends from our outward organs to the brain. Touching 
the object, therefore, is only the remote cause of our sensation ; that is, no"t 
the cause, properly speaking, but the cause of the cause; the real cause of 
the sensation is the change in the state of the nerve. Future experience 
may not only give us more knowledge than ^ye now have of the particular 
nature of this change, but may also interpolate another link ; between the 
contact (for example) of the object with our outward organs, and the pro- 
duction of the change of state in the nerve, there' may take place some 
electric phenomenon, or some phenomenon of a nature not resembling the 
effects of any known agency. Hitherto, however, no such intermediate 
link has been discovered; and the touch of the object must be considered, 
provisionally, as the proximate cause of the affection of the nerve. The 
sequence, therefore, of a sensation of touch on contact ivith an object is 
ascertained not to be an ultimate law ; it is resolved, as the phrase is, into 
two other laws— the law that contact with an object produces an affection 
of the nerve, and the law that an affection of the nerve produces sensation. 

To take another example : the more powerful acids corrode or blacken 
organic compounds. This is a case of causation, but of remote causation; 
^d is said to be explained when it is shown that there is an intermediate 
link, namely, the separation of some of the chemical elements of the organ- 
ic structure from the rest, and their entering into combination with^the 
acid. The acid causes this separation of the elements, and the separation 
of the elements causes the disorganization, and often the charring of the 
structure. So, again, chlorine extracts coloring matters (whence its efficacy 
in bleaching) and purifies the air from infection. This law is resolved into 
the two following laws : Chlorine has a powerful affinity for bases of all 
kinds, particularly metallic bases and hydrogen: such bases are essential 
elements of coloring matters and contagious compounds, which substances, 
therefore, are decomposed and destroyed by chlorine. 

§ 4. It is of importance to remark, that when a sequence of phenomena 
is thus resolved into other laws, they are always laws more general than 
itself. The law that A is followed by C, is less general than either of the 
laws W'hich connect B with C and A with B. This will appear from very 
simple considerations. 

All laws of causation are liable to be counteracted or fustrated, by the 
non-fulfillment of some negative condition; the tendency, therefore, of B 
to produce C may be defeated. 'Now the law that A produces B,is equal- 
ly fulfilled whether B is followed by C or not; but the law that A pro- 
duces C by means of B, is of course only fulfilled when B is really followed 
by C, and is, therefore, less general than the law that A produces B. It is 
also less general than the law that B produces C. For B may have othei' 
causes besides A; and as A produces 0 only by means of B, while B pro- 
duces C, whether it has itself been produced by A or by any thing else, the 
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second law embraces a greater number of instances, covers as it were a 
greater space of ground, than the first. 

Thus, in our former example, the law that the contact of an object 
causes a change in the state of the nerve, is more general than the law 
that contact with an object causes sensation, since, for aught we know, the 
change in the nerve may equally take place when, from a counteracting 
cause, as, for instance, strong mental excitement, the sensation does not 
follow ; as in a battle, wliere wounds are sometimes received without any 
consciousness of receiving them. And again, the law that change in the 
state of a nerve produces sensation, is more general than the law that con> 
tact with an object produces sensation ; since the sensation equally follows 
the change in the nerve when not produced by contact with an object, but 
by some other cause ; as in the well-known case, when a person who has 
lost a limb feels the same sensation which he has been accustomed to call 
a pain in the limb. 

Not only are the laws of more immediate sequence into which the law 
of a remote sequence is resolved, laws of greater generality than that law 
is, but (as a consequence of, or rather as implied in, their greater general- 
ity) they are more to be relied on; there are fewer chances of their being 
ultimately found not to be universally true. -From the moment when the 
sequence of A and 0 is shown not to be immediate, but to depend on an 
intervening phenomenon, then, however constant and invariable the se- 
quence of A and C has hitherto been found, possibilities arise of its failure, 
exceeding those which can effect either of the more immediate sequences, 
A, B, and B, C. The tendency of A to produce C may be defeated by 
whatever is capable of defeating either the tendency of A to produce B, 
or the tendency of B to produce 0 ; it is, therefore, twice as liable to failure 
as either of those more elementary tendencies; and tlie generalization that 
A is always followed by C, is twice as likely to be found erroneous. And 
so of the converse generalization, that C is always preceded and caused by 
A; which will be erroneous not only if there should happen to be a sec- 
ond immediate mode of production of C itself, but moreover if there be 
a second mode of production of B, the immediate antecedent of C in the 
sequence.- 

The resolution of the one generalization into the other two, not only 
shows that there are possible limitations of the former, from which its two 
elements are exempt, but shows also where these are to be looked for. As 
soon as we know that B intervenes between A and O, we also know that 
if there be cases in which the sequence of A and 0 does not hold, these are 
most likely to be found by studying the effects or the conditions of the 
phenomenon B. 

It appears, then, that in the second of the three modes in which a law 
may be lesolved into other laws, the latter are more general, that is, extend 
to more cases, and are also less likely to require limitation from subsequent 
experience, than the law which they serve to explain. They are more near- 
ly unconditional; they are defeated by fewer contingencies; they are a 
nearer approach to the universal truth of nature. The same observations 
are still more evidently true with regard to the first of the three modes of 
resolution. When the law of an effect of combined forces is resolved into 
the separate laws of the causes, the nature of the case implies that the- law 
o the effect is less general than the law of any of the causes, since it only 
holds when they are combined; while the law of any one of the causes 
olds good both then, and also when that cause acts apart from the rest. 
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It is also maiiifest that the complex law is liable to be oftener unfulfilled 
than any one of the simpler laws of which it is the result, since every con- 
tingency which defeats any of the laws prevents so much of the effect as 
depends on it, and thereby defeats the complex law. The mere rusting, for 
example, of some small part of a great machine, often sufiices entirely to 
prevent the effect which ought to result from the joint action of all the 
parts. The law of the effect of a combination of causes is always subject 
to the whole of the negative conditions which attach to the action of all 
the causes severally. 

There is another and an equally strong reason why the law of a complex 
effect must be less general than "the laws of the causes which conspire to 
produce it. The same causes, acting according to the same laws, and differ- 
ing only in the proportions in which they are combined, often produce ef- 
fects tvhieh differ not merely in quantity, but in kind. The combination 
of a centripetal with a projectile force, in the proportions which obtain in 
all the planets and satellites of our solar system, gives rise to an elliptical 
motion ; but if the ratio of the two forces to each other were slightly al- 
tered, it is demonstrated that the motion produced would be in a circle, or 
a parabola, or an hyperbola ; and it is thought that in the case of some 
comets one of these is probably the fact. Yet the law of the parabolic mo- 
tion would be resolvable into the very same simple laws into which that of 
the elliptical motion is resolved, namely, the law of the permanence of rec- 
tilineal motion, and the law of gravitation. If, therefore, in the course of 
ages, some circumstance w'ere to manifest itself which, without defeating 
the law of either of those forces, should merely alter their proportion to 
one another (such as the shock of some solid body, or even the accumula- 
ting effect of the resistance of the medium in which astronomers have been 
led to surmise that the motions of the heavenly bodies take place), the el- 
liptical motion might be changed into a motion in some other conic section ; 
and the complex law, that the planetary motions take place in ellipses, would 
be deprived of its universality, though the discovery would not at all de- 
tract from the universality of the simpler laws into which that complex law 
is resolved. The law, in short, of each of the concurrent causes remains 
the same, however their collocations may vary; but the law of their joint 
effect varies with every difference in the collocations. There needs no more 
to show how much more general the elementary laws must be than any of 
the complex laws which are derived from them. 

§ 5. Besides the two modes which have been treated of, there is a third 
mode in which laws are resolved into one another; and in this it is self-ev- 
ident that they are resolved into laws more general than themselves. This 
thii'd mode is the subsumption (as it has been called) of one law under an- 
other ; or (what comes to the same thing) the gathering up of several laws 
into one more general law which includes them all. The most splendid ex- 
ample of this operation was when terrestrial gravity and the central force 
of the solar system were brought together under the general law of gravi- 
tation. It had been proved antecedently that the earth and the other plan- 
ets tend to the sun ; and it had been known from the earliest times that 
terrestrial bodies tend toward the earth. These were similar phenomena; 
and to enable them both to be subsumed under one law, it was only neces- 
sary to prove that, as the effects were similar in quality so also they, as to 
quantity, conform to the same rules. This was first shown to be true of 
the moon, which agreed with terrestrial objects not only in tending to a 
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centre, but in the fact that this centre was the earth. The tendency of the 
moon toward the earth being ascertained to vary as the inverse square of 
the distance, it was deduced from this, by direct calculation, that if the moon 
were as near to the earth as terrestrial objects are, and the acquired force 
in the direction of the tangent were suspended, the moon would fall toward 
the earth through exactly as many feet in a second as those objects do by 
virtue of their weight. Hence the inference was irresistible, that the moon 
also tends to the earth by virtue of its weight : and that the two phenome- 
na, the tendency of the moon to the earth and the tendency of terrestrial 
objects to the earth, being not only similar in quality, but, when in the 
same circumstances, identical in quantity, are cases of one and the same 
law of causation. But the tendency of the moon to the earth, and the tend- 
ency of the earth and planets to the sun, were already known to be cases 
of the same law of causation ; and thus the law of all these tendencies, and 
the law of terrestrial gravity, were recognized as identical, and were sub- 
sumed under one general law, that of gravitation. 

In a similar manner, the laws of magnetic phenomena have more recently 
been subsumed under known laws of electricity. It is thus that the most 
general laws of nature are usually arrived at : we mount to them by suc- 
cessive steps. For, to arrive by correct induction at laws which hold un- 
der such an immense^ variety of circumstances, laws so general as to be in- 
dependent of any varieties of space or time which we are able to observe, 
requires for the most part many distinct sets of experiments or observa- 
tions, conducted at different times and by different people. One part of 
the law is first ascertained, afterward another part : one set of observations 
teaches us that the law holds good under some conditions, another that it 
holds good under other conditions, by combining which observations we 
find that it holds good under conditions much more general, or even uni- 
versally. ^ The general law, in this case, is literally the sum of all the partial 
ones ; it is a recognition of the same sequence in different sets of instances ; 
and may, in fact, be regarded as merely one step in the process of elimi- 
nation. The tendency of bodies toward one another, which we now call 
gravity, had at first been observed only on the earth’s surface, where it 
manifested itself only as a tendency of all bodies toward the earth, and 
might, therefore, be ascribed to a peculiar pi’operty of the earth itself : one of 
the circumstances, namely, the proximity of the earth, had not been elimi- 
nated. To eliminate this circumstance required a fresh set of instances in 
other parts of the univei’se : these we could not ourselves create } and 
though nature had created them for ns, we were placed in very unfavorable 
circumstances for observing them. To make these observations, fell nat- 
urally to the lot of a different set of persons from those who studied ter- 
restrial j^henomena; and had, indeed, been a matter of great interest at 
a time when the idea of explaining celestial facts by terrestrial laws was 
looked upon as the confounding of an indefeasible distinction. When, 
however, the celestial motions were accurately ascertained, and tlie deduc- 
tive processes performed, fr'oin which it appeared that their laws and 
those ot terrestrial gravity corresponded, those celestial observations be- 
came a set of instances which exactly eliminated the circumstance of prox- 
imity to the earth ; and proved that in the original case, that of terrestrial 
ob3.ects, It was not the earth, as such, that caused the motion or the press- 
ui e, but the circumstance common to that case with the celestial instances, 
namely, the presence of some great body within certain limits of dis- 
tance. 
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§ 6. There are, then, three modes of exiDlaining* laws of causation, or, 
which is the same thing, resolving them into other laws. First, when the 
law of an effect of coml)ined causes is resolved into the separate laws of 
the causes, together with the fact of their combination. Secondly, when 
the law which connects any two links, not proximate, in a chain of causa- 
tion, is resolved into the laws which connect each with the intermediate 
links. ^ Both of these are cases of resolving one law into two or more ; in 
the third, two or more are resolved into one : when, after the law has been 
shown to hold good in several different classes of cases, we decide that 
what is true in each of these classes of cases, is true under some more gen- 
eral supposition, consisting of what all those classes of cases have in com- 
mon. We may here remark that this last operation involves none of the 
uncertainties attendant on induction by the Method of Agreement, since we 
need not suppose the result to be extended by way of inference to any new class 
of cases different from those by the comparison of which it was engendered. 

In all these three processes, laws are, as w^e have seen, resolved into laws 
more general than themselves ; laws extending to all the cases which the 
former extended to, and others besides. In the first two modes they are 
also resolved into laws more certain, in other words, more universally true 
than themselves ; they are, in fact, proved not to be themselves laws of na- 
ture, the character of which is to be universally true, but resiilts of laws of 
nature, which may be only true conditionally, and for the most part. No 
difference of this sort exists in the third case ; since here the partial laws 
are, in fact, the very same law as the general one, and any exception to 
them would be an exception to it too. 

^ By all the three processes, the range of deductive science is extended ; 
since the laws, thus resolved, may be thenceforth deduced demonstratively 
from the laws into which they are resolved. As already remarked, the 
same deductive process which proves a law or fact of causation if un- 
known, serves to explain it when known. 

The word^ explanation is here used in its philosophical sense. "What is 
called explaining one law of nature by another, is but substituting one 
mystery for another ; and does nothing to render the general course of na- 
ture other than mysterious : we can no more assign a why for the more 
extensive laws than for the partial ones. The explanation may substitute 
a mystery which has become familiar, and has grown to seem not mysteri- 
ous, for one which is still strange. And this is the meaning of explanation, 
in common parlance. But the process with which we are here concerned 
often does the very contrary: it resolves a phenomenon with which we are 
familiar into one of which we previously knew little or nothing; as when 
the common fact of the fall of heavy bodies was resolved into the tendency 
of all particles of matter toward one another. It must be kept constantly 
in view, therefore, that in science, those who speak of explaining any phe- 
nomenon mean (or should mean) pointing out not some more familiar, but 
merely some more general, phenomenon, of which it is a partial exemplifica- 
tion ; or some laws of causation which produce it by their joint or succes- 
sive action, and from which, therefore, its conditions may be determined 
deductively. Every such operation brings us a step nearer toward answer- 
ing the question which was stated in a pi*evious chapter as comprehending 
the whole problem of the investigation of nature, viz. : what are the fewest 
assumptions, which being granted, the order of nature as it exists would 
be the result? What are the fewest general propositions from which all 
the uniformities existing in nature could be deduced? 

22 
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The laws, thus explained or resolved, are sometimes said to be accounted 
for; but the expression is incorrect, if taken to mean any thing more than 
what has been already stated. In minds not habituated to accurate think- 
ing, there is often a confused notion that the general laws are the causes of 
the partial ones ; that the law of general gravitation, for example, causes 
the phenomenon of the fall of bodies to "the earth. But to assert this 
would be a misuse of the word cause : terrestrial gravity is not an effect of 
general gravitation, but a case of it; that is, one kind of the particular in- 
stances in which that general law obtains. To account for a law of nature 
means, and can mean, nothing more than to assign other laws more general 
together with collocations, which laws and collocations being supposed, the 
partial law follows without any additional supposition. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

MISCELLA.NEOUS EXAMPLES OE THE EXPLANATION OP LAWS OP NATURE. 

§ 1. The most striking example which the history of science presents, 
of the explanation of laws of causation and other uniformities of sequence 
among special phenomena; by resolving them into laws of greater simplic- 
ity and generality, is the great Xewtonian generalization; respecting 
which typical instance, so much having already been said, it is sufficient to 
call attention to the great number and variety of the special observed uni- 
formities, which are in this case accounted for, either as particular cases, or 
as consequences, of one very simple law of universal nature. The simple 
fact of a tendency of every particle of matter toward every other particle, 
varying inversely as the square of the distance, explains the fall of bodies 
to the earth, the revolutions of the planets and satellites, the motions (so 
far as known) of comets, and all the various regularities which have been 
observed in these special phenomena; such as the elliptical orbits, and the 
variations from exact ellipses; the relation between the solar distances of 
the planets and the duration of their revolutions ; the precession of the 
equinoxes; the tides, and a vast number of minor astronomical truths. 

Mention has also been made in the preceding chapter of the explanation 
of the phenomena of magnetism from laws of electricity ; the special laws 
of magnetic agency having been affiliated by deduction to observed laws 
of electric action, in which they have ever since been considered to be in- 
cludecl as special cases. An example not so complete in itself, but even 
more fertile in consequences, having bepn the starting-point of the reallv 
scientifie study of physiology, is the affiliation, commenced by Bichat, and 
earned on by subsequent biologists, of the properties of the bodily organs, 
to the elementary properties of the tissues into, which they are anatomical- 
ly decomposed. 

Another striking instance is afforded by Dalton’s generalization, com- 
monly known as the atomic theory. It had been known from the very 
commencement of accurate chemical observation, that any two bodies com- 
ine (ffiemically with one another in only a certain number of proportions ; 
out those proportions were in each case expressed by a percentage — so 
mail}'' parts (by weight) of each ingredient, in 100 of the compound (say 
35 and a fraction of one elenient, 64 and a fraction of the other) ; in which 
mode of statement no relation was perceived between the proportion in 
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which a given element combines with one substance, and that in which it 
combines with others. The great step made by Dalton consisted in per- 
ceiving that a unit of weight might be established for each substance, 
such that by supposing the substance to enter into all its combinations in 
the ratio either of that unit, or of some low multiple of that unit, all the 
different proportions, previously expressed by percentages, were found to 
result. Thus 1 being assumed as the unit of hydrogen, if 8 were then 
taken as that of oxygen, the combination of one unit of hydrogen with one 
unit of oxygen would produce the exact proportion of weight between the 
two substances which is known to exist in water; the combination of one 
unit of hydrogen with two units of oxygen would produce the proportion 
which exists in the other compound of the same two elements, called perox- 
ide of hydrogen ; and the combinations of hydrogen and of oxygen with 
all other substances, would correspond with the supposition that those ele- 
ments enter into combination by single units, or twos, or threes, of the 
numbers assigned to them, 1 and 8, and the other substances by ones or 
twos or threes of other determinate numbers proper to each. The result 
is that a table of the equivalent numbers, or, as they are called, atomic 
weights, of all the elementary substances, comprises in itself, and scientific- 
ally explains, all the proportions in which any substance, elementary or 
compound, is found capable of entering into chemical combination with 
any other substance whatever. 

§ 2. Some interesting cases of the explanation of old uniformities by 
newly ascertained laws are afforded by the researches of Professor Gra- 
ham.^ That eminent chemist was the first who drew attention to the dis- 
tinction which may be made of all substances into two classes, termed by 
him crystalloids and colloids; or rather, of all states of matter into the 
crystalloid and the colloidal states, for many substances are capable of ex- 
isting in either. When in the colloidal state, their sensible properties are 
very different from those of the same substance when crystallized, or when 
in a state easily susceptible of crystallization. Colloid substances pass with 
extreme difficulty and slowness into the crystalline state, and are extreme- 
ly inert in all the ordinary chemical relations. Substances in the colloid 
state are almost always, when combined with water, more or less viscous or 
gelatinous. The most prominent examples of the state are certain animal 
and vegetable substances, particularly gelatine, albumen, starch, the gums, 
caramel, tannin, and some others. Among substances not of organic m'igin, 
the most notable instances are hydrated silicic acid, and hydrated alumina, 
with other metallic peroxides of the aluminous class. 

'Now it is found, that while colloidal substances are easily penetrated by 
water, and by the solutions of crystalloid substances, they are very little 
penetrable by one another : which enabled Professor Graham to introduce 
a highly effective process (termed dialysis) for separating the crystalloid 
substances contained in any liquid mixture, by passing them through a 
thin septum of colloidal matter, which does not suffer any thing colloidal 
to^ pass, or suffers it only in very minute quantity. This propei’ty of col- 
loids enabled Mr. Graham to account for a number of special results of 
observation, not previously explained. 

For instance, ^Svhile soluble crystalloids are always highly sapid, soluble 
colloids are singularly insipid,” as might be expected ; for, as the sentient 
extremities of the nerves of the palate “ are probably protected by a col- 
loidal membrane,” impermeable to other colloids, a colloid, when tasted, 
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probably never reaches those nerves. Again, it has been observed that 
vegetable gum is not digested in the stomach; the coats of that organ 
dialyse the soluble food, absorbing crystalloids, and rejecting all colloids.” 
One of the mysterious processes accompanying digestion, the secretion of 
free muriatic acid by the coats of the stomach, obtains a probable hypo- 
thetical explanation through the same law. Finally, much light is thrown 
upon the observed phenomena of osmose (the passage of fluids outward 
and inward through animal membranes) by the fact that the membranes 
are colloidal. In consequence, the water and saline solutions contained in 
the animal body pass easily and rapidly through the membranes, while the 
substances directly applicable to nutrition, which are mostly colloidal, are 
detained by them.^ 

The property which salt possesses of preserving animal substances from 
putrefaction is resolved by Liebig into two more general laws, the strong 
attraction of {salt for water, and the necessity of the presence of water as a 
condition of putrefaction. The intermediate phenomenon which is inter- 
polated between the remote cause and the effect, can here be not merely 
inferred but seen ; for it is a familiar fact, that flesh upon which salt has 
been thrown is speedily found swimming in brine. 

The second of the two factors (as they may be termed) into which the 
preceding law has been resolved, the necessity of water to putrefaction, 
itself affords an additional example of the Resolution of Laws, The law 
itself is proved by the Method of Difference, since flesh completely dried 
and kept in a dry atmosphere does not putrefy ; as we see in the case of 
dried provisions and human bodies in very dry climates. A deductive 
explanation of this same law results from Liebig’s speculations. The 
putrefaction of animal and other azotized bodies is a chemical process, by 
which they are gradually dissipated in a gaseous form, chiefly in that of 
carbonic acid and ammonia ; now to convert the carbon of the animal sub- 
stance into cdrbonio acid requires oxygen, and to convert the azote into 
ammonia requires hydrogen, which are the elements of water. The ex- 
treme rapidity of the putrefaction of azotized substances, compared with 
the gradual decay of non-azotized bodies (such as wood and the like) by 
the action of oxygen alone, he explains from the general law that sub- 
stances are much niore easily decomposed by the action of two different 
affinities tipon two of their elements than by the action of only one. 


§ 3. Among the many important properties of the nervous system which 
have either been first discovered or strikingly illustrated by Dr. Brown- 
bequard, I select the reflex influence of the nervous system on nutrition 
and secretion. By reflex nervous action is meant, action which one part 
of the nervous system exerts over another part, without any intermediate 
ac^on on the brain, and consequently without consciousness ; or which, if 
It does pass through the brain, at least produces its effects independently 
ot the will. There are many experiments which prove that irritation of a 
nerve m one part of the body may in this manner excite jiowerful action 
m another part; for example, food injected into the stomach throuo-h a 
divided oesophagus, nevertheless produces secretion of saliva; warm water 
injected into the bowels, and various other irritations of the lower intea^ 
tines, have been found to excite secretion of the gastric juice, and so forth. 


Thomas Gra-ham, P.R.S., Master of the Mint, “On Liquid Diffusion 
appM to Analysis, in the Phlosophical Transactions for 1862, reprinted in the Journal of 
tne hnemtcal Society^ and also separately as a pamphlet. 
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The ]-eality of the power being thus proved, its agency explains a great 
variety of apparently anomalous phenomena; of which I select the follow- 
ing from Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Lecturer on the N^ervoiis System: 

The production of tears by irritation of the eye, or of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose ; 

The secretions of the eye and nose increased by exposure of other parts 
of the body to cold ; 

Inflammation of the eye, especially when of traumatic origin, very fre- 
quently excites a similar affection in the other eye, which may be cured by 
section of the intervening nerve ; 

Loss of sight sometimes produced by neuralgia, and has been known 
to be at once cured by the extirpation (for instance) of a carious tooth ; 

Even cataract has been produced in a healthy eye by cataract in the 
other eye, or by neuralgia, or by a wound of the frontal nerve; 

The well-known phenomenon of a sudden stoppage of the heart’s action, 
and consequent death, produced by irritation of some of the nervous ex- 
tremities ; e. g,^ by drinking very cold winter, or by a blow on the abdo- 
men, or other sudden excitation of the abdominal sympathetic nerve, 
though this nerve may be irritated to any extent without stopping the 
heart’s action, if a section be made of the communicating nerves ; 

^ The extraordinary effects produced on the internal organs by an exten- 
sive burn on the surface of the body, consisting in violent inflammation 
of the tissues of the abdomen, chest, or head, which, when death ensues 
from this kind of injury, is one of the most frequent causes of it; 

Paralysis and anaesthesia of one part of the body from neuralgia in an- 
other part; and muscular atrophy from nenralg'ia, even when there is no 
paralysis ; 

Tetanus produced by the lesion of a nerve. Dr. Brown-Sequard thinks 
it highly probable that hydrophobia is a phenomenon of a similar nature; 

Morbid changes in the nutrition of the brain and spinal cord, manifest- 
ing themselves by epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, and other diseases, occasioned 
by lesion of some of the nervous extremities in remote places, as by ^vorms, 
calculi, tumors, carious bones, and in’ some cases even by very slight irri- 
tations of the skin. 

§ 4. From the foregoing and similar instances, we may see the impor- 
tance, when a law of nature previously unknown has been brought to light, 
or when new light has been thrown upon a known law by experiment, of 
examining all cases which present the conditions necessary for bi’inging 
that law into action; a process fertile in demonstrations of special laws 
previously unsuspected, and explanations of others already empirically 
known. 

For instance, Faraday discovered by experiment, that voltaic electricity 
could be evolved from a natural magnet, provided a conducting body w^ere 
set in motion at right angles to the direction of the magnet ; and this he 
found to hold not only of small magnets, but of that great magnet, the 
earth. The law being thus established experimentally, that electricity is 
evolved, by a magnet, and a conductor moving at right angles to the direc- 
tion of its poles, we may now look out for fresh instances in which these 
conditions meet. Wherever a conductor moves or revolves at right angles 
to the direction of the earth’s magnetic poles, there we may expect an evo- 
lution of electricity. In the northern regions, where the polar direction is 
nearly perpendicular to the horizon, all horizontal motions of conductors 
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will produce electricity; horizontal wheels, for example, made of metal; 
likewise all running streams will evolve a current of electricity, which will 
circulate round them ; and the air thus charged with electricity may be 
one of the causes of the Aurora Borealis. In the equatorial regions, on 
the contrary, upright wheels placed parallel to the equator will originate a 
voltaic circuit, and water-falls will naturally become electric. 

For a second example, it has been proved, chiefly by the researches of 
Professor Graham, that gases have a strong tendency to penneate animal 
membranes, and difliuse themselves through the spaces which such mem- 
branes inclose, notwithstanding the presence of other gases in those spaces. 
Proceeding from this general law, and reviewing a variety of cases in which 
gases lie contiguous to membranes, we are enabled to demonstrate or to 
explain the following more special laws: 1st. The human or animal body, 
when surrounded with any gas not already contained within the body, 
absorbs it rapidly ; such, for instance, as the gases of putrefying matters : 
which helps to explain malaria. 2d. The carbonic acid gas of effervescing 
drinks, evolved in the stomach, permeates its membranes, and rapidly spreads 
through the system. 3d. Alcohol taken into the stomach passes into vapor, 
and spreads through the system with great rapidity (which, combined with 
the high combustibility of alcohol, or in other words its ready combination 
with oxygen, may perhaps help to explain the bodily warmth immediately 
consequent on drinking spirituous liquors). 4th. In any state of the body 
in which peculiar gases are formed within it, these will rapidly exhale 
through all parts of the body ; and hence the rapidity with which, in certain 
states of disease, the surrounding atmosphere becomes tainted. 5th. The 
putrefaction of the interior parts of a carcass will proceed as rapidly as 
that of the exterior, from the ready passage outward of the gaseous prod- 
ucts. 6tb. The exchange of oxygen and carbonic acid in the lungs is not 
prevented, but rather promoted, by the intervention of the membrane of 
the lungs and the coats of the blood-vessels between the blood and tlie air. 
It is necessary, however, that there should be a substance in the blood with 
which the oxygen of the air may immediately combine ; otherwise, instead 
of passing into the blood, it would permeate the whole organism : and it is 
necessary that the carbonic acid, as it is formed in the capillaries, should 
also find a substance in the blood with which it can combine ; otherwise it 
would leave the body at all points, instead of being discharged throu^’h 
the lungs. 

. § following is a deduction which confirms, by explaining, the em- 

pirical generalization, that soda powders weaken the human system. These 
powders, consisting of a mixture of tartaric acid with bicarbonate of soda, 
11 om which the carbonic acid is set free, must pass into the stomach as 
tartrate of soda.^ Nro\v, neutral tartrates, citrates, and acetates of the al- 
ical]^ are found, in their passage through the system, to be changed into 
cai Donates ; and to convert a tartrate into a carbonate requires an addi- 
tional quantity of oxygen, the abstraction of which must lessen the oxygen 
destined for assimilation with the blood, on the quantity of which the 
vigorous action of the human system partly depends. 

^ The instances of new theories agreeing with and explaining old empiri- 
cisms, are innumerable. All the just remarks made by experienced per- 
sons on human character and conduct, are so many special laws, which 
the general laws of the human mind explain and resolve. The empirical 
genei ahzatidns on which the opei’ations of the arts have usually been 
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founded, are continually justified and confirmed on the one hand, or cor- 
rected and improved on the other, by the discovery of the simpler scientific 
laws on which the efficacy of those operations depends. The effects of the 
rotation of crops, of the various manures, and other processes of improved 
agriculture, have been for the first time resolved in our own day into known 
laws of chemical and organic action, by Davy, Liebig, and others. The 
processes of the medical art are even now mostly empirical : their efficacy 
is concluded, in each instance, from a special and most precarious experi- 
mental generalization: but as science advances in discovering the simple 
laws of chemistry and physiology, progress is made in ascertaining the in- 
termediate links in the series of phenomena, and the more general laws on 
which they depend ; and thus, while the old processes are either exploded, 
or their efficacy, in so far as real, explained, better processes, founded on 
the knowledge of proximate causes, are continually suggested and brought 
into use.^*' Many even of the truths of geometry were generalizations from 
experience before they w^ere deduced from first principles. The quadra- 
ture of the cycloid is said to have been first effected by measurement, or 
rather by weighing a cycloidal card, and comparing its weight with that 
of a piece of similar card of known dimensions. 

§ 6. To the foregoing examples from physical science, let us add another 
from mental. The following is one of the simple laws of mind : Ideas of 
a pleasurable or painful character form associations more easily and strong- 
ly than other ideas, that is, they become associated after fewer repetitions, 
and the association is more durable. This is an experimental law, ground- 
ed on the Method of Difference. By deduction from this law, many of the 
more special laws which experience shows to exist among particular men- 
tal phenomena may be demonstrated and explained : the ease and rapid- 
ity, for instance, with which thoughts connected with our passions or our 
more cherished interests are excited, and the firm hold which the facts re- 
lating to them have on our memory; the vivid recollection we retain of 
minute circumstances which accompanied any object or event that deepl}*^ 
interested us, and of the times and places in which we have been very 
very miserable ; the horror with which we view the accidental 
instrument of any occurrence which shocked us, or the locality where it 
took place and the pleasure we derive from any memorial of past enjoy- 
ment ; all these effects being proportional to the sensibility of the individ- 
ual^ mind, and to the consequent intensity of the pain or pleasure from 
which the association originated. It has been suggested by the able writer 
of a biographical sketch of Dr. Priestley in a monthly periodical, f that the 
same elementary law of our mental constitution, suitably followed out, 
would explain a variety of mental phenomena previously inexplicable, and 
in particular some of the fundamental diversities of human character and 
genius. Associations being of two sorts, either between synchronous, or 

* It was an old generalization in snrgevy, that tight bandaging had a tendency to prevent 
or dissipate local inflammation. This sequence, being, in the progress of physiological knowl- 
edge, resolved into more general laws, led to the important surgical invention ra^de by Dr. 
Arnott, the treatment of local inflammation and tumors by means of an equable pressure, 
produced by a bladder partially filled with air. The pressure, by keeping back the blood 
from the part, prevents the inflammation, or the tumor, from being nourished : in the case of 
inflammation, it removes the stimulus, which the organ-is unfit to receive; in the case of tu- 
mors, by keeping back the nutritive fluid, it causes the absoi-ption of matter to exceed the 
supply, and the diseased mass is gradually absorbed and disappears. 

t Since acknowledged and reprinted in Mr. Martineau’s Miscellanies, 
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between successive impressions; and the influence of the law which renders 
associations stronger in proportion to the pleasurable or painful character 
of the impressions, being felt with peculiar force in the synchronous class 
of associations ; it is remarked by the writer referred to, that in minds of 
strong organic sensibility synchronous associations will be likely to pre- 
dominate, producing a tendency to conceive things in pictures and in the 
concrete, richly clothed in attributes and circumstances, a mental habit 
which is commonly called Imagination, and is one of the peculiarities of 
the painter and the poet ; while persons of more moderate susceptibility 
to pleasure and pain will have a tendency to associate facts chiefly in the 
order of their succession, and such persons, if they possess mental superior- 
ity, will addict themselves to history or science rather than to creative art. 
This interesting speculation the author of the present work has endeavored, 
on another occasion, to pursue further, and to examine how far it will avail 
toward explaining the peculiarities of the poetical temperament.'^ It is 
at least an example which may serve, instead of many others, to show the 
extensive scope which exists for deductive investigation in the important 
and hitherto so imperfect Science of Mind. 

§ 7. The copiousness with which the discovery and explanation of special 
laws of phenomena by deduction from simpler and more general ones has 
here been exemplified, was prompted by a desire to characterize clearly, and 
place in its due position of importance, the Deductive Method ; which, in the 
present state of knowledge, is destined henceforth irrevocably to predom- 
inate in the course of scientific investigation. A revolution is peaceably 
and progressively effecting itself in philosophy, the reverse of that to which 
Bacon^ has attached his name. That great man changed the method of 
the sciences from deductive to experimental, and it is now rapidly revert- 
ing from experimental to deductive. But the deductions which Bacon 
abolished were from premises hastily snatched up, or arbitrarily assumed. 
The principles were neither established by legitimate canons of experi- 
mental inquiry, nor the results tested by that indispensable element of a 
rational Deductive Method, verification by specific experience. Between 
the primitive method of Deduction and that which I have attempted to 
characterize, there is all the difference which exists between the Aristotelian 
physics and the Newtonian theory of the heavens. 

^ It would, however, be a mistake to expect that those great generaliza- 
tions, from which the subordinate truths of the more backward sciences 
will probably at some future period be deduced by reasoning (as the 
truths of astronomy are deduced from the generalities of the Newtonian 
theory), will be found in all, or even in most cases, among truths now 
known and admitted. We may rest assured, that many of the most gen- 
eral laws of nature are as yet entirely unthought of ; and that many others, 
destined hereafter to assume the same characterj are known, if at all, only 
as laws or properties of some limited class of phenomena; just as electric- 
ity, now recognized as one of the most universal of natural agencies, was 
once known only as a curious property which certain substances acquired 
by fnction, of first attracting and then repelling light bodies. If the theo- 
ries of heat, cohesion, crystallization, and chemical action are destined, as 
doubt that they are, to become deductive, the truths 
which will then be regarded as the 2 ^^* t^'^cipia of those sciences would prob- 

Dissertations and ZHscussions^ vol. i,, fourth paper. 
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ably, if now announced, appear quite as novel* as tbe law of gravitation 
appeared to the contemporaries of Newton; possibly even more so, since 
Newton’s law, after all, was but an extension of the law of weight — that is, 
of a generalization familiar from of old, and which already comprehended 
a not inconsiderable body of natural phenomena. The general laws of a 
similarly commanding character, which we still look forward to the dis- 
covery of, may not always find so much of their foundations already laid. 

. These general truths will doubtless make their first appearance in the 
character of hypotheses ; not proved, nor even admitting of proof, in the 
first instance, but assumed as premises for the purpose of deducing from 
them the known laws of concrete phenomena. But this, though their ini- 
tial, can not be their final state. To entitle an hypothesis to be received 
as one of the truths of nature, and not as a mere technical help to the hu- 
man faculties, it must be capable of being tested by the canons of legiti- 
mate induction, and must actually have been submitted to that test. When 
this shall have been done, and done successfully, premises will have been 
obtained from which all the other propositions of the science will thence- 
forth be presented as conclusions, and the science will, by means of a new 
and unexpected Induction, be rendered Deductive. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE LIMITS TO THE EXPLAITATION OF LAWS OF N-ATURE ; AND OP 

HYPOTHESES. 

§ 1. The preceding considerations have led us to recognize a distinc-* 
tion between two kinds of laws, or observed uniformities in' nature : ulti- 
mate laws, and what may be termed derivative laws. Derivative laws are 
such as are deducible from, and may, in any of the modes which we have 
pointed out, be resolved into, other and more general ones. XJltimate laws 
are those which can not. We are not sure that any of the uniformities 
with which we are yet acquainted are ultimate laws'; but we know that 
there must be ultimate laws ; and that every resolution of a derivative law 
into^ more general laws brings us nearer to them. 

Since we are continually discovering that uniformities, not previously 
known to be other than ultimate, are derivative, and resolvable into more 
general laws; since (in other words) we are continually discovering the 
explanation of some sequence which was previously known only as a fact; 
it becomes an interesting question whether there are any necessary limits 
to this philosophical operation, or whether it may proceed until all the uni- 
form sequences in nature are resolved into some one universal law. For 
this seems, at first sight, to be the ultimatum toward which the progress 
of induction by the Deductive Method, resting on a basis of observation 
and experiment, is tending. Projects of this kind were universal in the 
infancy of philosophy; any speculations which held out a less brilliant 
prospect being in these early times deemed not worth pursuing. And the 
idea receives so much apparent countenance from the nature of the most 
remarkable achievements of modern science, that speculators are even now 
frequently appearing, who profess either to have solved the problem, or to 
suggest modes in which it may one day be solved. Even where pretensions 

* Written before the rise of the new views respecting the relation of heat to mechanical 
. force ; but confirmed rather than contradicted by them. 
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of this magnitude are not made, the character of the solutions which are 
given or sought of particular classes of phenomena, often involves such 
conceptions of what constitutes explanation, as would render the notion of 
explaining all phenomena whatever by means of some one cause or law 
perfectly admissible. ’ 

§ 2. It is, therefore, useful to remark that the ultimate Laws of Nature 
can not possibly be less numerous than the distinguishable sensations or 
other feelings of our nature; those, I mean, which are distinguishable 
from one another in quality, and not merely in quantity or degree. For 
example : since there is a phenomenon sui generis^ called color, which onr 
consciousness testifies to be not a particular degree of some other phenom- 
enon, as heat or odor or motion, but intrinsically unlike all others, it fol- 
lows that there are ultimate laws of color ; that though the facts of color 
may admit of explanation, they never can be explained from laws of heat 
or odor alone, or of motion alone, but that, however far the explanation may 
be carried, there will always remain in it a law of color. I do not mean 
that it might not possibly be shown that some other phenomenon, some 
chemical or mechanical action, for examine, invariably precedes, and is the 
cause of, every phenomenon of color. But though this, if proved, would 
be an important extension of our knowledge of nature, it would not explain 
how or why a motion, or a chemical action, can produce a sensation of 
color; and, however diligent might be our scrutiny of the phenomena, 
\vhatever number of hidden links we might detect in the chain of causa- 
tion terminating in the color, the last link would still be a law of color, not 
a law of^ motion, nor of any other phenomenon whatever. Nor does this 
observation apply only to color, as compared with any other of the great 
classes of sensations ; it applies to every particular color, as compared with 
others. White color can in no manner be explained exclusively by the 
laws of the production of red color. In any attempt to explain it, we can 
not hut introduce, as one element of the explanation, the proposition that 
some antecedent or other produces the sensation of white. 

The ideal limit, therefore, of the explanation of natural phenomena (to- 
ward which as toward other ideal limits we are constantly tending, with- 
out the prospect of ever completely attaining it) would be to show that 
each distinguishable variety of our sensations, or other states of conscious- 
ness, has only one sort of cause; that, for example, whenever we perceive 
a white color, there is some one condition or set of conditions which is al- 
ways present, and the presence of which always produces in us that sensa,- 
tion. As long as there are several known inodes of production of a phe- 
nomenon (several different substances, for instance, which have the property 
of whiteness, and between which we can not trace any other resemblance) 
so long it is not impossible that one of these modes of production may 
be resolved into another, or that all of them may be resolved into some 
more general mode of production not hitherto recognized. But when the 
modes of production are reduced to one, we can not, in point of simplifica- 
tion, go any further.^ This one may not, after all, be the ultimate mode; 
there may be other links to be discovered between the supposed cause and 
the eiie(^ ; but we can only further resolve the known law, by introducing 
some other law hitherto unknown, which will not diminish the number oi 
ultimate laws. 

In what cases, accordingly, has science been most successful in explaining 
p lenomena, by I’esolving their complex laws into laws of greater simplicity 
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and generality ? Hitherto chiefly in cases of the propagation of various 
phenomena through space ; and, first and principally, the most extensive 
and important of all facts of that description, mechanical motion. Now 
this is exactly what might be expected from the principles here laid down. 
Not only is motion one of the most universal of all phenomena, it is also 
(as might he expected from that circumstance) one of those which, appar- 
ently at least, are produced in the greatest number of ways ; but the phe- 
nomenon itself is always, to our sensations, the same in every respect but 
degree. Differences of duration or of velocity, are evidently differences in 
degree only; and differences of direction in space, which alone has any 
semblance of being a distinction in kind, entirely disappear (so far as our 
sensations are concerned) by a change in our own position ; indeed, the 
very same motion appears to us, according to our position, to take place in 
every variety of direction, and motions in every different direction to take 
place in the same. And again, motion in a straight line and in a curve are 
no otherwise distinct than that the one is motion continuing in the same 
direction, the other is motion which at each instant changes its direction. 
There is, therefore, according to the principles I have stated, no absurdity 
in supposing that all motion may be produced in one and the same way, 
by the same kind of cause. Accordingly, the greatest achievements in phys- 
ical science have consisted in resolving one observed law of the production 
of motion into the laws of other known modes of production, or the laws 
of several such modes into one more general mode; as when the fall of 
bodies to the earth, and the motions of the planets, were brought under 
the one la\y of the mutual attraction of all particles of matter ; when the 
motions said to be produced by magnetism were shown to be produced by 
electricity ; when the motions of fluids in a lateral direction, or even con- 
trary to the direction of gravity, were shown to be produced by gravity ; 
and the like. There is an abundance of distinct causes of motion still un- 
resolved into one another: gravitation, heat, electricity, chemical action, 
nervous action, and so forth ; but whether the efforts of the present gener- 
ation of savants to resolve all these different modes of production into one 
are ultimately successful or not, the attempt so to resolve them is perfect- 
ly legitimate. For, though these various causes produce, in other respects, 
sensations intrinsically different, and are not, therefore, capable of being 
resolved into one another, yet, in so far as they all produce motion, it is 
quite possible that the immediate antecedent of the motion may in all these 
different cases be the same; nor is it impossible that these various agencies 
themselves may, as the new doctrines assert, all of them have for their own 
immediate antecedent modes of molecular motion. 

We need not extend our illustration to other cases, as, for instance, to the 
propagation of light, sound, heat, electricity, etc., through space, or any of 
the other phenomena which have been found susceptible of explanation by 
the resolution of their observed laws into more general laws. Enough has 
been said to display the difference between the kind of explanation and 
resolution of laws which is chimerical, and that of which the accomplish- 
ment is the great aim of science ; and to show into what sort of elements 
the resolution must be effected, if at all.* 

* As is ^yell remarked by Professor Bain, in the very valuable chapter of his Logic which 
treats of this subject (ii., 121), ‘^scientific explanation and inductive generalization being the 
same thing, the limits of Explanation are the limits of Induction,” and “the limits to induct- 
ive generalization are the limits to the agi-eement or community of facts: Induction sup- 
poses similarity among phenomena ; and when such similarity is discovered, it reduces the 
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§ 3. As, however, there is scarcely any one of the princij^les of a true 
method of philosophizing which does not require to be guarded against 
errors on both sides, I must enter a caveat against another misapprehen- 
sion, of a kind directly contrary to the preceding. M. Comte, among other 
occasions on which he has condemned, with some asperity, any attempt to 
explain phenomena wdnch are “ evidentl 3 >- primordial” (meaning, apparent- 
ly, no more than that every peculiar phenomenon must have at least one 
peculiar and therefore inexplicable law), has spoken of the attempt to fur- 
nish any explanation of the color belonging to each substance, la couleur 
elementaire propre a chaque substance,” as essentially illusory. ‘‘No one,” 
says he, “ in our time attempts to explain the particular specific gravity of 
each substance or of each stnicture. Wiiy should it be otherwise as to 
the specific color, the notion of which is undoubtedly no less primordial?”* 
Now although, as he elsewhere observes, a color must always remain a 
different thing from a weight or a sound, varieties of color might neverthe- 
less follow, or correspond to, given varieties of weight, oi- sound, or some 
other phenomenon as different as these are from color itself. It is one 
question what a thing is, and another what it depends on ; and though to 
ascertain the conditions of an elementary phenomenon is not to obtain any 
new insight into the nature of the phenomenon itself, that is no reason 
against attempting to discover the conditions. The interdict against en- 
deavoring to reduce distinctions of color to any common principle, would 
have held equally good against a like attempt on the subject of .distinctions 
of sound ; which nevertheless have been found to be immediately preceded 
and caused by distinguishable varieties in the vibrations of elastic bodies; 
though a sound, no doubt, is quite as different as a color is from any mo- 
tion of particles, vibratory or otherwise. We might add, that, in the case 
of colors, there are strong positive indications that they are not ultimate 


a plurality, out as a unity, a single causative link, the operation of a single agency If 

it be asked whether we can merge gravity itself in some still higher law, the answer iniist de- 
pend upon the facts. Are there any other forces, at present held distinct from gravity that 
we may hope to make fi’atemize with it, so as to join in constituting a higher unity ? Gravity 
is an attractive force ; and another great attractive force is cohesion, or the force that binds 
together the atoms of solid matter. Might we, then, join these two in a still higher unity ex- 
pi’essed under a more comprehensive law? Certainly we might, but not to any advantage. 
I he two kinds of force agree in the one point, attraction, but thev agree in no other • indeed 
in the manner of the attraction, they differ widely; so widely that we should have to state 
totally uistinet laws for each. Gravity is common to all matter, and equal in amount in equal 
masses of matter, whatever be the kind; it follows the law of the diffusion of space from a 
point (the inveme square of the distance); it extends to distances unlimited; it is indestnicti- 
nie ana invanable. Cohesion is special for each separate substance; it decreases according 
to distan^ much more rapidly than the inverse square, vanishing entirely at very small dis- 
tances. Two such forces have not sufficient kindred to be generalized into one force; the 
generalization IS only illusory; the statement of the difference would still make two forces; 
white the consideration of one would not in any way simplify the phenomena of tlie other, as 
happened in the generalization of gravity itself” 

of the explanation of laws of nature, set forth in the text, must 
therefore be added a further lunitation. Although, when the phenomena to be explained are 
not, 1^? their own nature, generically distinct, the attempt to refer them to the same cause is 
^entifically legitimate; yet to the success of the attempt it is indispensable that the cause 
should be shown to be capable of producing them according to the same law. Otherwise the 
unity ot cause is a mere guess, and the generalization only a nominal one, which, even if ad- 
mitt^, would not diminish the number of ultimate laws of nature, 

* Cours de PhilosopUe Positive ii., 656. 
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properties of the .different kinds of substances, but depend on conditions 
capable of being superinduced upon all substances ; since there is no sub- 
stance which can not, according to the kind of light thrown upon it, be 
made to assume almost any color; and since almost every change in the 
mode of aggregation of the particles of the same substance is attended 
with alterations in its color, and in its* optical properties generally. 

The really weak point in the attempts which have been made to account 
for colors by the vibrations of a fluid, is not that the attempt itself is un- 
philosophical, but that the existence of the fluid, and the fact of its vibra- 
tory motion, are not proved, but are assumed, on no other ground than 
the facility they are supposed to afford of exj^laining the phenomena. And 
this consideration leads to the important question of the proper use of 
scientific hypotheses, the connection of which with the subject of the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of nature, and of the necessary limits to that 
explanation, need not be pointed out. 

§ 4. An hypothesis is^ any supposition which we make (either without 
actual evidence, or on evidence avowedly insufficient) in order to endeavor 
to deduce from it conclusions in accordance with facts which are known to 
be real; under the idea that if the conclusions to which the hypothesis 
leads are known truths, the hypothesis itself either must be, or at least is 
likely to be, true. If the hypothesis relates to the cause or mode of pro- 
duction of a phenomenon, it will serve, if admitted, to explain such facts as 
are found capable of being deduced from it. And this explanation is the 
purpose of many, if not most hypotheses. Since explaining, in the scien- 
tific sense, means resolving a uniformity which is not a law of causation, 
into the laws of causation from which it results, or a comjflex law of causa- 
tion into simpler and more general ones from which it is capable of being 
deductively inferred, if there do not exist any known laws which fulfill 
this requirement, we may feign or imagine some which would fulfill it: 
and this is making an hypothesis. 

An hypothesis being a mere supposition, there are no other limits to 
hypotheses than those of the human imagination; we may, if we please, 
imagine, by way of accounting for an effect, some cause of a kind utterly 
unknown, and acting according to a law altogether fictitious. But as hy- 
potheses of this sort would not have any of the plausibility belonging to 
those which ally themselves by analogy with known laws of nature, and be- 
sides would not supply the want which arbitrary hyi^otheses are generally 
invented to satisfy, by enabling the imagination to represent to "itself an 
obscure phenomenon in a familiar light, there is probably no hypothesis 
in the history of science in which both the agent itself and the law of its 
operation were fictitious. Either the phenomenon assigned as the cause is 
real, but the law according to which it acts merely supposed; or the cause 
is fictitious, but is supposed to produce its effects according to laws similar 
to those of some known class of phenomena. An instance of the first kind 
is afforded by the different suppositions made respecting the law of the 
planetary central force, anterior to the discovery of the true law, that the 
force varies as the inverse square of the distance; which also suggested 
itself to Newton, in the first instance, as an hypothesis, and was veidfied 
by proving that it led deductively to Kepler’s laws. Hypotheses of the 
second kind are such as the vortices of Descartes, which were fictitious, 
but were supposed to obey the known laws of rotatory motion; or the 
two rival hypotheses respecting the nature of light, the one ascribing 
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the phenomena to a fluid emitted from all luminous bodies, the other (no^p- 
generally received) attributing them to vibratory motions among the par- 
ticles of an ether pervading all space. Of the existence of either fluid 
there is no evidence, save the explanation they are calculated to afford of 
some of the phenomena; but they are supposed to produce their effects 
according to known laws : the ordinary laws of continued locomotion in 
the one case, and in the other those of the propagation of nndulatory 
movements among the particles of an elastic fluid. 

According to the foregoing remarks, hypotheses are invented to enable 
the Deductive Method to be earlier applied to phenomena. But* in order to 
discover the cause of any phenomenon by the Deductive Method, the proc- 
ess must consist of three parts : induction, ratiocination, and verification. 
Induction (the place of which, however, may be supplied by a prior deduc- 
tion), to ascertain the laws of the causes; ratiocination, to compute from 
those laws how the causes will operate in the particular combination known 
to exist in the case in hand ; verification, by comparing this calculated ef- 
fect with the actual phenomenon. ISTo one of these" three parts of the 
process can be dispensed with. In the deduction which proves the iden- 
tity of gravity with the central force of the solar system, all the three are 
found. First, it is proved from the moon’s motions, that the earth at- 
tracts her with a force varying as the inverse square of the distance. This 
(though partly dependent on prior deductions) corresponds to the first, or 
purely inductive, step : the ascertainment of the law of the cause. Second- 
ly, from this law, and from the knowledge previously obtained of the 
moon’s mean distance frotn the earth, and of the actual amount of her de- 
flection from the tangent, it is ascertained with what rapidity the earth’s 
attraction would cause the moon to fall, if she w^'ere no further off, and no 
more acted upon by extraneous forces, than terrestrial bodies are : that is 
the second step, the ratiocination. Finally, this calculated velocity being 
compared with the observed velocity with which all heavy bodies falf, 
by mere gravity, toward the surface of the earth (sixteen feet in the first 
second, forty-eight in the second, and so forth, in the ratio of the odd num- 
bers, 1 , 3 , 5 , etc.), the two quantities are found to agree. The order in 
which the steps are here presented was not that of their discovery ; but it is 
their correct logical order, as portions of the proof that the same attraction 
of the earth which causes the moon’s motion causes also the fall of heavy- 
bodies to the earth : a proof which is thus complete in all its parts. 

!No\v, the Hypothetical Method suppresses the first of the three steps, 
the induction to ascertain the law; and contents itself with the other two 
opeiations, ratiocination and verification; the law which is reasoned from 
being assumed instead of proved. 

This process may evidently be legitimate on one supposition, namely, if 
the nature of the case be such that the final step, the verification, shall 
amount to, and fulfill the conditions of, a complete induction. We want 
to be assured that the law we have hypothetically assumed is a true one ; 
and its leading deductively to true results will afford this assurance, pro- 
cnse be such that a false law can not lead to a true result; pro- 
vided no law, except the very one which we have. assumed, can lead deduct- 
i-^iy to the same conclusions which that leads to. And this proviso is 
often realized. For example, in the very complete specimen of deduction 
which we just cited, the original major premise of the ratiocination, the 

* Vide supra, bookiii., chap. xi. 
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law of the attractive force, was ascertained in this mode ; by this legitimate 
employment of the Hypothetical IMethod. Hewton began by an assump- 
tion that the force which at each instant deflects a planet from its rectilin- 
eal course, and makes it describe a curve round the sun, if a force tending 
directly toward the sun. He then proved that if this be so, the planet will 
describe, as we know by Kepler’s first law that -it does describe, equal areas 
in equal times ; and, lastly, he proved that if the force acted in any other 
direction whatever, the planet would not describe equal areas in equal 
times. It being thus shown that no other hypothesis would accord with 
the facts, the assumption was proved ; the hypothesis became an inductive 
truth. ^ S’ot only did Newton ascertain by this hypothetical process the 
direction of the deflecting force ; he proceeded in exactly the same manner 
to ascertain the law of variation of the quantity of that force. He assumed 
that the force varied inversely as the square of the distance; showed that 
from this assumption the remaining two' of Kepler’s laws might be de- 
duced ; and, finally, that any other law of variation would give results in- 
consistent with those laws, and inconsistent, therefore, with the real mo- 
tions of the planets, of which Kepler’s laws were known to be a correct 
expression. 

I have said that in this case the verification fulfills the conditions of an 
induction; but an induction of what sort? On examination we find that 
it conforms to the canon of the Method of Difference. It affords the two 
instances, ABC, ade, and BO, de, A represents central force; ABC, 
the planets a central force ; B C, the planets apart from a central 
force. The planets with a central foi’ce give a, areas proportional to the 
times; the planets without a central force give 5c (a set of motions) with- 
out a, or with something else instead of a. This is the Method of Differ- 
ence in all its strictness. It is true, the tw’o instances which the method 
requires are obtained in this case, not by experiment, but by a prior de- 
duction. But that is of no consequence. It is immaterial what is the 
nature of the evidence from which we derive the assurance that ABO 
will produce adc, and BC only 5 c/ it is enough that we have that as- 
surance. In the present case, a process of reasoning furnished Newton 
with the very instances which, if the nature of the case had admitted of it, 
he would have sought by experiment. 

It is thus perfectly possible, and indeed is a very common occurrence, 
that w^hat was an hypothesis at the beginning of the inquiry becomes a 
proved law of nature before its close. But in order that this should hap- 
pen, we must be able, either by deduction or experiment, to obtain 5ot7i the 
instances which the Method of Difference requires. That we are able from 
the hypothesis to deduce the known facts, gives only the affirmative in- 
stance, A B C, a 5 c. It is equally necessary that we should be able to ob- 
tain, as Newton did, the negative instance BC, by showing that no 
.antecedent, except the one assumed in the hypothesis, would in conjunc- 
tion with B C produce a. 

Now it appears to me that this assurance can not be obtained, when the 
cause assumed in the hypothesis is an unknown cause imagined solely to 
account for a. When we are only seeking to deteianine the precise law of 
a cause already ascertained, or to distinguish the particular agent which is 
in fact the cause, among several agents of the same kind, one or other of 
which it is already known to he, we may then obtain the negative instance. 
An inquiry which of the bodies of the solar system causes by its attraction 
some particular irregularity in the orbit or periodic time of some satellite 
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or comet, would be a case of the second description. NTewton’s was a case 
of the first. If it had not been previously known that the planets were 
hindered from moving in straight lines by some force tending toward the 
interior of their orbit, though the exact direction was doubtful; or if it 
had not been known that the force increased in some proportion or other 
as the distance diminished,* and diminished as it increased, Newton’s ar- 
gument would not have proved his conclusion. These facts, however, be- 
ing already certain, the range of admissible suppositions was limited to 
the various possible directions of a line, and the various possible numerical 
relations between the variations of the distance, and the variations of the 
attractive force. Now among these it was easily shown that difiierent sup- 
positions could not lead to identical consequences. 

Accordingly, Newton could not have performed his second great scien- 
tific operation : that of identifying terrestrial gravity with the central force 
of the solar system by the same hypothetical method. When the law of 
the moon’s attraction had been proved from the data of the moon itself, 
then, on finding the same law to accord with the phenomena of terrestrial 
gravity, he was warranted in adopting it as the law of those phenomena 
likewise ; but it would not have been allowable for him, without any lunar 
data, to assume that the moon was attracted toward the earth with a force 
as the inverse square of the distance, merely because that ratio would 
enable him to account for terrestrial gravity ; for it would have been im- 
possible for him to prove that the observed law of the fall of heavy bodies 
to the earth could not result from any force, save one extending to the 
moon, and propoi'tional to the inverse square. 

It appears, then, to be a condition of the most genuinely scientific hy- 
pothesis, that it be not destined always to remain an hypothesis, but be of 
such a nature as to be either proved or disproved by comparison with ob- 
served facts. This condition is fulfilled when the effect is already known to 
depend on the very cause supposed, and the hypothesis relates only to the 
precise mode of dependence ; the law of the variation of the effect according 
to the variations in the quantity or in the relations of the cause. With these 
may be classed the hypotheses which do not make any supposition with re- 
prd to causation, but only with regard to the law of correspondence between 
facts which accompany each other in their variations, though there may be 
no relation of cause and effect between them. Such were the different 
false hypotlieses which Kepler made respecting the law of the refraction 
of light. It was known that the direction of the line of refraction varied 
with every variation in the direction of the line of incidence, but it was 
not known how ; that is, what changes of the one corresponded to the dif- 
ferent changes of the other. In this case any law different from the true 
one must have led to false results. And, lastly, we must add to these all 
hypothetical modes of merely representing or describing phenomena; such 
as the hypothesis of the ancient astronomers that the heavenly bodies 
moved in circles; the various hypotheses of eccentrics, deferents, and epi- 
cycles, which ^yere added to that original hypothesis ; the nineteen false 
hypotheses which Kepler made and abandoned respecting the form of the 
planetary orbits; and even the doctrine in which he finally rested, that 
those orbits are ellipses, which was but an hypothesis like the rest until 
verified by facts. 

In all these cases, verification is proof; if the supposition accords with 
the phenomena there needs no other evidence of it. But in order that this 
may be the case, I conceive it to be necessary, when the hypothesis relates 
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to causation^ that the supposed cause should not only be a real phenomenon, 
something actually existing in nature, but should be already known to ex- 
ercise, or at least to be capable of exercising, an influence of some sort over 
the effect. In any other case, it is no sufiicient evidence of the truth of the 
hypothesis that we are able to deduce the real phenomena from it. 

Is it, then, never allowable, in a scientific hypothesis, to assume a cause, 
but only to ascribe an assumed law to a known cause? I do not assert 
this. I only say, that in the latter case alone can the hypothesis be received 
as true merely because it explains the phenomena. In the former case it 
may be very useful by suggesting a line of investigation which may possi- 
bly terminate in obtaining real proof. But for this purpose, as is justly 
remarked by M. Comte, it is indispensable that the cause suggested by the 
hypothesis should be in its own nature susceptible of being proved by other 
evidence. This seems to be the philosophical import of J^ewton's maxim, 
(so often cited with approbation by subsequent writers), that the cause as- 
signed for any phenomenon must not only be such as if admitted would 
explain the phenomenon, but must also be a vem causa. What he meant 
by a ve7'a causa 'Newton did not indeed very explicitly define; and Dr. 
Whewell, who dissents from the propriety of any such restriction upon the 
latitude of framing hypotheses, has had little difilculty in showing* that his 
conception of it was neither precise nor consistent with itself; according- 
ly his optical theory was a signal instance of the violation of his own rule. 
It is certainly not necessary that the cause assigned should be a cause al- 
ready known ; otherwise we should sacrifice our best opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with new causes. But what is true in the maxim is, 
that the cause, though not known previously, should be capable of being 
kno\vn thereafter ; that its existence should be capable of being detected", 
and its connection with the effect ascribed to it should be susceptible of 
being proved, by independent evidence. The hypothesis, by suggesting 
observations and experiments, puts us on the road to that independent ev- 
idence, if it be really attainable ; and till it be attained, the hypothesis 
ought only to count for ,a more or less plausible conjecture. 

§ 5. This function, however, of hypotheses, is one which must be reckon- 
ed absolutely indispensable in science. When Newton said, “ Hypotheses 
non flngo,” he did not mean that he deprived himself of the facilities of 
investigation afforded by assuming in the first instance what he hoped ul- 
timately to be able to prove. Without such assumptions, science could 
never have attained its present state ; they are necessary steps in the prog- 
ress to something more certain ; and nearly every thing which is now” theo- 
ry was once hypothesis. Even in purely experimental science, some in- 
ducement is necessary for trying one experiment rather than another; and 
though it is abstractedly possible tliat all the experiments which have been 
tried, might have been produced by the mere desire to ascertain what 
would happen in certain circumstances, without any previous conjecture 
as to the result ; yet, in point of fact, those unobvious, delicate, and often 
cumbrous and tedious processes of experiment, which have thrown most 
light upon the general constitution of nature, would hardly ever have been 
undertaken by the persons or at the time they wore, unless it had seemed 
to depend on them whether some general doctrine or theory which had 
been suggested, but not yet proved, should bo admitted or not. If this be 


Philosophy of Discovery^ p. 185 et seq. 
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true even of merely experimental inquiry, the conversion of experimental 
into deductive truths could still less have been effected without laro-e 
temporary assistance from hypotheses. The process of tracing regularity 
in any complicated, and at first sight confused, set of appearances, is neces^ 
sarily tentative; we begin by making any supposition, even a false one, to 
see what consequences will follow from it ; and by observing how these 
differ from the real phenomena, learn what corrections to make in our 
assumption. The simplest supposition which accords with the more obvi- 
ous facts is the best to begin with ; because its consequences are the most 
easily traced. This rude hypothesis is then rudely corrected, and the op- 
eration repeated; and the comparison of the consequences deducible from 
the corrected hypothesis, with the observed facts, suggests still furthei* 
correction, until the. deductive results are at last made to tally with the phe- 
nomena. “ Some fact is as yet little understood, or some law is unknown ; 
we frame on the subject an hypothesis as accordant as possible with the 
whole of the data already possessed; and the science, being thus enabled 
to move forward freely, always ends by leading to new consequences ca- 
pable of observation, which either confirm or refute, unequivocally, the 
first supposition.” Neither induction nor deduction would enable us to 
understand even the simplest phenomena, if we did not often commence 
by anticipating on the results; by making a provisional supposition, at first 
essentially conjectural, as to some of the very notions which constitute the 
final object of the inquiry Let any one watch the manner in which he 
himself unravels a complicated mass of evidence ; let him observe how, for 
instance, he elicits the true history of any occurrence from the involved 
statements of one or of many witnesses; he will find that he does not take 
all the items of evidence into his mind at once, and attempt to weave them 
together; he extemporizes, from a few of the particulars, a first rude the- 
oiy of the mode in which the facts took place, and then looks at the other 
statements one by one, to try whether they can be reconciled with that 
provisional theory, or what alterations or additions it requires to make it 
'Square with them. ^ In this way, which has been justly compared to the 
Methods of Approximation of mathematicians, we arrive, by means of hy- 
potheses, at conclusions not hypothetical.f 

* Comte, Philosophie Positive^ ii., 434-437. 

• ^ an example of legitimate hypothesis according to the test here laid down, has been 
justly cited that of Broussais, who, proceeding on the very rational principle that every dis- 
ease must originate in some definite part or other of the organism, boldly assumed that cer- 
tmn fevers, which not being known to be local were called constitutional, had their origin in 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal. The supposition was, indeed, as is now gen- 
erally admitted, erroneous ; but he was justified in making it, since by deducing the conse- 
quences of the supposition, and comparing them with the facts of those maladies, he might be 
certain of dispi-oving his hypothesis if it was ill founded, and might expect that tlie compari- 
j ^ framing another more conformable to the phenomena. 

The doctrine now universally received that the earth is a natural magnet, was originally an 
hypothesis of the celebrated Gilbert. ^ J 

Another hypothesis, to the legitimacy of which no objection can lie, and which is well cal- 
culated to light the^ path of scientific inquiry, is that suggested by several recent writers, that 
The brain is a voltaic pile, and that each of its pulsations is a discharge of electricity through 

system. It has been remarked that the sensation felt by the hand from the beating of a 
brain, beai*s a strong resemblance to a voltaic shock. And the hypothesis, if followed to its 
consequenc^, might afford a plausible explanation of many physiological facts, while there is 
nothing to discourage the hope that we may in time sufficiently understand the conditions of 
voltaic phenomena to render the truth of the hypothesis amenable to observation and experi- 
ment. ^ 

The attempt to localize, in different regions of the brain, the physical organs of our different 
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§ 6. It is perfectly consistent with the spirit o£ the method, to assume in 
this provisional manner not only an hypothesis respecting the law of what 
we already know to be the cause, but an hypothesis respecting the cause 
itself. It is allowable, useful, and often even necessary, to begin by asking 
ourselves what cause may have produced the effect, in order that we may 
know in what direction to look out for evidence to determine whether it 
actually dzc^. The vortices of Descartes would have been a perfectly legit- 
imate hypothesis, if it had been possible, by any mode of exploration which 
we could entertain the hope of ever possessing, to bring the reality of the 
vortices, as a fact in nature, conclusively to the test of observation. The 
vice of the hypothesis was that it could not lead to any course of inves- 
tigation capable of converting it from an hypothesis into a proved fact. 
It^ might chance to be <5?^sproved, either by some want of correspondence 
with the phenomena it purported to explain, or (as actually happened) by 
some extraneous fact. “ The free passage of comets through the spaces in 
which these vortices should have been, convinced men that these vortices 
did not exi^.”"^ But the hypothesis would have been false, though no such 
direct evidence of its falsity had been 23rocurable. Direct evidence of its 
truth there could not be. 

The prevailing hypothesis of a luminiferous ether, in other respects not 
\rfthout analogy to that of Descartes, is not in its own nature entirely cut 
off from the possibility of direct evidence in its favor. It is well known 
that the difference between the calculated and the observed times of the 
periodical return of Encke’s comet, has led to a conjecture that a medium 
capable of opposing resistance to motion is diffused through space. If 
this surmise should be confirmed, in the course of ages, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of a similar variance in the case of the other bodies of the solar 
system, the luminiferous ether would have made a considerable advance 
toward^ the character of a ve^^a cama, since the existence would have been 
ascertained of a great cosmical ^agent, possessing some of the attributes 
which the hypothesis assumes ; though there would still remain many dif- 
ficulties, and the identification of the ether with the resisting medium 
would even, I imagine, give rise to new ones. At present, however, this 

fnental facnlties and propensities, was, on the part of its original author, a legitimate example 
of a scientific hypothesis ; and we ought not, therefore, to blame him for the extremely slight 
grounds on which he often proceeded, in an operation which could only be tentative, though we 
may regi-et that materials barely sufficient for a first rude hypothesis should have been hastily 
worked up into the vain semblance of a science. If there be really a connection between the 
scale of mental endowments and the various degrees of complication in the cerebral system, the 
nature of that connection was in no other way so likely to be brought to light as bv framing, 
in the first instance, an hypothesis similar to that of Gall. But the verification of any such 
hypothesis is attended, from the peculiar nature of the phenomena, with difficulties "which 
phrenologists have not shown themselves even competent to appreciate, much less to overcome. 

Mr. Baldwin’s j^markable speculation on the Origin of Species is another unimpeachable 
example of a legitimate hypothesis. What he terms “natural selection” is not only a vera 
cmtsa, but one proved to be capable of producing effects of the same kind with those which 
the hypothesis ascribes to it ; the question of possibility is entirely one of degree. It is un- 
reasonable to accuse Mr. Darwin, (as has been done) of violating the rules of Induction. The 
rules of Induction are concerned with the conditions of Proof. Mr. Dai-win has never pre- 
tended that his doctrine was proved. He was not bound by the rules of Induction, but by 
those of Hypothesis. And these last have seldom been more completely fulfilled. He has 
opened a path of inquiry full of promise, the results of which none can foresee. And is it 
not a wonderful feat of scientific knowledge and ingenuity to have rendered so bold a sugges- 
tion, which the first impulse of eveiy one was to reject at once, admissible and discussible, 
even as a conjecture ? 

* Whewelfs PAiL of Discovery^ pp. 275, 276. 
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supposition can not be looked upon as more than a conjecture ; the exist- 
ence of the ether still rests on the possibility of deducing from its as- 
sumed laws a considerable number of actual phenomena; and this evidence 
I can not regard as conclusive, because we can not have, in the case of such 
an hypothesis, the assurance that if the hypothesis be false it must lead to 
results at variance with the true facts. 

Accordingly, most thinkers of any degree of sobriety allow that an hy- 
pothesis of this kind is not to be received as probably true because it ac- 
counts for all the known phenomena; since this is a condition sometimes 
fulfilled tolerably well by two conflicting hypotheses; while there are prob- 
ably, many others which are equally possible, but w^hich, for want of any 
thing analogous in our experience, our minds are unfitted to conceive. But 
it seems to be thought that an hypothesis of the sort in question is entitled 
to a more favorable reception, if, besides accounting for all the facts previ- 
ously known, it has led to the anticipation and prediction of others which 
experience afterward verified; as the undulatory theory of light led to the 
prediction, subsequently realized by experiment, that two litminous rays 
might meet each other in such a manner as to produce darkness. Such 
predictions and their fulfillment are, indeed, well calculated to impress the 
uninformed, whose faith in science rests solely on similar coincidences be- 
tween its prophecies and what comes to pass. But it is strange that any 
considerable stress should be laid upon sucb a coincidence by persons of 
scientific attainments. If the laws of the propagation of light accord with 
those of the vibrations of an elastic fluid in as many respects as is necessa- 
ry to make the hypothesis afford a correct expression of all or most of the 
phenomena known at the time, it is nothing strange that they should ac- 
cord with each other in one respect more. Though twenty such coinci- 
dences should occur, they would not prove the reality of the undulatory 
ether; it would not follow that the phenomena of light were results of the 
laws of elastic fluids, hut at most that they are governed by Laws partially 
identical with these ; which, we may observe, is already certain, from the 
fact that the hypothesis in question could be for a moment tenable.* 
Cases may be cited, even in our imperfect acquaintance with nature, where 
agencies that we have good reason to consider as radically distinct produce 
their effects, or some of their effects, according to laws which are identical. 
The law, for example, of the inverse square of the distance, is the measure 
of the intensity not only of gravitation, but (it is believed) of illumination, 
and of heat diffused from a centre. Yet no one looks upon this identity 
ns proving similarity in the mechanism by which the three kinds of phe- 
nomena are produced. 

According to Dr. Whewell, the coincidence of results predicted from an 
hypothesis with facts afterward observed, amounts to a conclusive proof 
of the truth of the theory. “If I copy a long series of letters, of which 
the last half-dozen are concealed, and if I guess these aright, as is found 
to be the case when they are afterward uncovered, this must bo because I 
have made out the import of the inscription. To say that because I have 


* What has most contributed to accredit the hypothesis of a phvsical medium for the con- 
.veyance of light, is the certain fact that light travels (which can ’'not be proved of gravita- 
non; ; that its communication 's not instantaneous, but requires time ; and that it is intercepted 
mteiwening objects. These are analogies between its phenome- 
na and those of the mechanical motion of a solid or fluid substance. But we are not entitled 
^0 assume that mechanical motion is the only power in nature capable of exhibiting those at- 
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copied all that I could see, it is nothing strange that I should guess those 
which I can not see, would be absurd, without su^Dposing such a ground for 
guessing.’'* If any one, from examining the greater part of a long inscrip- 
tion, can interpret the cliaracters so that the inscription gives a rational 
meaning in a known language, there is a strong presumption that his inter- 
pretation is correct; but I do not think the presumption much increased 
by his being able to guess the few remaining letters without seeing them; 
for we should naturally expect (when the nature of the case excludes 
chance) that even an erroneous interpretation which accorded with all th(f 
visible parts of the inscription would accord also with the small remain- 
der; as would be the case, for example, if the inscription had been design- 
edly so contrived as to admit of a double sense. I assume that the uncov- 
ered characters ai^ord an amount of coincidence too great to be merely 
casual; otherwise the illustration is not a fair one. No one supposes 
the agreement of the i^henomena of light with the theory of undulations 
to be merely fortuitous. It must arise from the actual identity of some 
of the laws of undulations with some of those of light; and if there be 
that identity, it is reasonable to suppose that its consequences would not 
end with^ the phenomena which first suggested the identification, nor he 
even confined to such phenomena as were known at the time. But it does 
not follow, because some of the laws agree with those of undulations, that 
there are any actual undulations ; no more than it followed because some 
(though not so many) of the same laws agreed with those of the projection 
of particles, that there w’as actual emission of particles. Even the undula- 
tory hypothesis does not account for all the phenomena of light. The nat- 
ural colors of objects, the compound nature of the solar ray, the absorption 
of light, and its chemical and vital action, the hypothesis leaves as myste- 
rious as it found them ; and some of these facts are, at least apparently, 
more reconcilable with the emission theory than with that of Young and 
Fresnel. Who knows but that some third hypothesis, including airthese 
phenomena, may in time leave the undulatory theory as far behind as that 
has left the theory of Newton and his successors? 

To the statement, that the condition of accounting for all the known 
phenomena is often fulfilled equally well by two conflicting hypotheses, 
Dr. Whewell makes answer that he knows ^‘of no such case in the history 
of science, where the phenomena are at all numerous and complicated.”f 
Such an afllirmation, by a writer of Dr. WhewelFs minute acquaintance with 
the history of science, would carry great authority, if he had not, a few 
pages before, ^ taken pains to refute it,J by maintaining that even the ex- 
ploded scientific hypotheses might always, or almost always, have been so 
modified as to make them correct representations of tl^jie phenomena. The 
hypothesis of vortices, he tells us, was, by successive modifications, brought 
to coincide in its results with the Newtonian theory and with the facts. 
The vortices did not, indeed, explain all the phenomena which the Newto- 
nian theory was ultimately found to account for, such as the precession of 
the equinoxes; but this phenomenon was not, at the time, in the contem- 
plation of either party, as one of the facts to be accounted for. All the' 
facts which they did contemplate, we may believe on Dr. Whew’dl’s au- 
thority to have accorded as accurately with the Cartesian hypothesis, in its 
finally improved state, as with Newton’s. 

But it is not, I conceive, a valid reason for accepting any given hypothe- 


PhiL of Discovery^ p. 274. 


t P. 271. 


t P. 251 and the whole of Appendix G, 
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sis, that we are unable to imagine any other which will account for the 
facts. There is no necessity for supposing that the true explanation must 
be one which, with only our present experience, we could imagine. Amoiio* 
the natural agents with which we are acquainted, the vibrations of an ela£ 
tic fluid may be the only one whose laws bear a close resemblance to those 
of light; but we can not tell that there does not exist an unknown cause 
other than an elastic ether diffused through space, yet producing effects 
identical in some respects with those which would result from the undula- 
tions of such an ether. To assume that no such cause can exist, appears to 
me an extreme case of assumption without evidence. And at the risk of 
being charged wdth want of modesty, I can not help expressing astonish- 
ment that a philosopher of Dr. Wheweli’s abilities and attainments should 
have written an elaborate treatise on the philosophy of induction, in which 
he recognizes absolutely no mode of induction except that of trying hy- 
pothesis after hypothesis until one is found which fits the phenomena; 
which one, when found, is to be assumed as true, with no other reservation 
than that if, on re-examination, it should appear to assume more than is 
needful for explaining the phenomena, the superfluous part of the assump- 
tion should be cut oA And this without the slightest distinction between 
the cases in which it may be known beforehand that two different hypoth- 
eses can not lead to the same result, find those in which, for aught we can 
ever know, the range of suppositions, all equally consistent with the phe- 
nomena, may be infinite.* 

IN'evertheless, I do. not agree with M. Comte in condemning those who 
employ themselves in working out into detail the application of these hy- 
potheses to the explanation of ascertained facts, provided they bear in 
mind that the utmost they can prove is, not that the hypothesis but that 
it may be true. The ether hypothesis has a very strong claini to be so fol- 
lowed out, a claim greatly strengthened since it has been shown to afford 
a mechanism which would explain the mode of production, not of light 
only, but also of heat. Indeed, the speculation has a smaller element of 
hypothesis in its application to heat, than in the case for which it was 
originally framed. We have proof by our senses of the existence of molec- 
ular movement among the particles of all heated bodies; while we have no 
similar experience in the case of light. When, therefore, heat is communi- 
cated from the sun to the earth across apparently emj)ty space, the chain 


* In Dr. Wheweirs latest version of his theory {Philosophy of Discovery, p. 331 ) he makes 
a concession rejecting the medium of the transmission of light, which, taken in conjunction 
with the rest of his doctrine on the subject, is not, I confess, very intelligible to me, but which 
goes far toward removing, if it does not actually remove, the whole of the difference between 
us. He IS contending, against Sir William Hamilton, that all matter has weight. Sir Wil- 
liam, 111 proof of the contraiy, cited the luminiferous ether, and the calorific and electric fluids, 
which, he said, “we can neither denude of their character of substance, nor clothe with 
the attnbute of weight." “To which,” continues Dr. Whewell, “my reply is, that precisely 
because I can not clothe these agents with the attribute of Weight, I do denude them of the 
character of Substance. They are not substances, but agencies. These Imponderable Agents 
are not properly called Iinponderable fluids. This I conceive that I have proved.” Noth- 
ing can be more philosophical. But if the luminiferous ether is not matter, and fluid matter, 
too, what IS the noeaning of its undulations? Can an .agency undulate? Can there be al- 
ternate motion forward and backward of the particles of an agency ? And does not the whole 
mathemahcal theory of the undulations imply them to be material ? Is it not a series of de- 
ductions from the known properties of elastic fluids? This opinion of Dr. Whewell reduces 
the undulatoons to a figure of speech, and the undulatory theoiy to the proposition which all 
must admit, that the transmission of light takes place according to laws which present a verv 
striking and remarkable agreement with those of undulations. If Dr. Whewell is prepared 
to stand by this doctrine, I have no difference with him on the subject. 
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of causation has molecular motion both at the beginning and end. The 
hypothesis only makes the motion continuous by extending it to the mid- 
dle. Now, motion in a body is known to be capable of being imparted to 
another body contiguous to it ; and the intervention of a hypothetical elas- 
tic fluid occupying the space between the sun and the earth, supplies tlie 
contiguity which is the only condition wanting, and which can be supplied 
by no supposition but that of .an intervening medium. The supposition, 
notwithstanding, is at best a probable conjecture, not a proved truth. Por 
there is no proof that contiguity is absolutely required for the communica- 
tion of motion from one body to another. Contiguity does not always ex- 
ist, to our senses at least, in the cases in which motion 2)roduces motion. 
The forces which go under the name of attraction, especially the greatest 
of all, gravitation, are examples of motion producing motion without ap- 
parent contiguity. When a planet moves, its distant satellites accompany 
its motion. ^ The sun carries the whole solar system along with it in the 
progress which it is ascertained to be executing through space. And even 
if we were to accept as conclusive the geometrical reasonings (strikingly 
similar to those by which the Cartesians defended their vortices) by which 
it has been attempted to show that the motions of the ether may account 
for gravitation itself, even then it would only have been proved that the 
supposed mode of production may be, but not that no other mode can be, 
the true one. 

§ Y- It is necessary, before quitting the subject of hypotheses, to guard 
against the appearance of reflecting upon the scientiflc value of several 
branches of physical inquiry, which, though only in their infancy,! hold to 
be strictly inductive. There is a great difference between inventing agen- 
cies to account for classes of phenomena, and endeavoring, in conformity 
with known laws, to conjecture what former collocations of known agents 
may have given birth to individual facts still in existence. The latter is 
the legitimate operation of inferring from an observed effect the existence, 
in time past, of a cause similar to that by which we know it to be produced 
in all cases in which we have actual experience of its origin. This, for ex- 
ample, is the scope of the inquiries of geology ; and they are no more illogic- 
al or visionary than judicial inquiries, which also aim at discovering a past 
event by inference from those of its effects which still subsist. As we can 
ascertain whether a man was murdered or died a natural death, from the 
indications exhibited by the corpse, the presence or absence of signs of 
struggling on the ground or on the adjacent objects, the. marks of blood, 
the footsteps of the supposed murderers, and so on, proceeding throughout 
on uniformities ascertained by a perfect induction without any mixture of 
hypothesis ; so if we find, on and beneath the surface of our planet, masses 
exactly similar to deposits from water, or to results of the cooling of mat- 
ter melted by fire, we may justly conclude that such has been their origin ; 
and if the effects, though similar in kind, are on a far larger scale than any 
which are now produced, we may rationally, and without hypothesis, con- 
clude either that the causes existed formerly with greater intensity, or that 
they have operated daring an enormous length of time. Further than this 
no geologist of ^ authority has, since the i-ise of the present enlightened 
school of geological speculation, attempted to go. 

In many geological inquiries it doubtless happens that though the laws 
to which the phenomena are ascribed are known laws, and the agents 
known agents, those agents are not known to have been present in the par- 
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ticular case. In the speculation respecting the igneous origin of trap or 
granite, the fact does not admit of direct proof that those substances have 
been actually subjected to intense heat. But the sSrae thing might be said 
of all judicial inquiries which proceed on circumstantial evidence. We can 
conclude that a man was murdered, though it is not proved by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses that some person who had the intention of murdering him 
was present on the spot. It is enough for most purposes, if no other Imown 
cause could have generated the effects shown to have been produced. 

The celebrated speculation of Laplace concerning the origin of the earth 
and planets, participates essentially in the inductive character of modern 
geological theory. The speculation is, that the atmosphere of the sun 
originally extended to the present limits of the solar system; from which, 
by the process of cooling, it has contracted to its present dimensions; and 
since, by the general principles of mechanics the rotation of the sun and 
of its accompanying atmosphere must increase in rapidity as its volume 
diminishes, the increased centrifugal force generated by the more rapid 
rotation, overbalancing the action of gravitation, has caused the sun to 
abandon successive rings of vaporous matter, which are supposed to have 
condensed by cooling, and to have become the planets. There is in this 
theory no unknown substance introduced on supposition, nor any unknown 
property or law ascribed to a known substance. The known laws of mat- 
ter authorize us to suppose that a body which is constantly giving out so 
large an amount of heat as the sun is, must be progressively cooling, and 
that, by the process of cooling it must contract; if, therefore, we endeavor, 
from the present state of that luminary, to infer its state in a time long 
past, we must necessarily suppose that its atmosphere extended much far- 
ther than at present, and we are entitled to suppose that it extended as far 
as we can trace effects such as it might naturally leave behind it on retir- 
ing; and such the planets are. These suppositions being made, it follows 
from known laws that successive zones of the solar atmosphere might be 
abandoned ; that these would continue to revolve round the sun with the 
same velocity as when they formed part of its substance ; and that they 
would cool down, long before the sun itself, to any given temperature, and 
consequently to that at which the greater part of the vaporous matter of 
which they consisted would become liquid or solid. The known law of 
gravitation would then cause them to agglomerate in masses, which would 
assume the shape our planets actually exhibit ; would acquire, each about 
Its own axis, a rotatory movement ; and would in that state revolve, as the 
planets actually do, about the sun, in the same direction with the sun’s ro- 
tation, but with less velocity, because in the same periodic time which the 
sun s rotation occupied when his atmosphere extended to that point. There 
is thus, ill Laplace’s theory, nothing, strictly speaking, hypothetical; it is 
an example of legitimate reasoning from a present effect to a possible past 
cause, according to the known laws of that cause. The theory, therefore, 
3s, as I have said,^ of a similar character to the theories of geologists ; but 
considerably inferior to them in point of evidence. Even if it were proved 
(which it is not) that the conditions necessary for determining the break- 
ing off of successive rings would certainly occur, there would still be .a 
much greater chance of error in assuming that the existing laws of nature 
are the same which existed at the origin of the solar system, than in mere- 
ly presuming (with geologists) that those laws have lasted through a few 
revolutions and transformations of a single one among the bodies of which 
that system is composed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF PROGEESSIYE EFFECTS ; AITD OP THE CONTINTJED ACTION OF CAUSES. 

§ 1. In the last four chapters we have traced the general outlines of the 
theory of the generation of derivative laws from ultimate ones. In the 
present chapter our attention will be directed to a particular case of the 
derivation of laws from other laws, but a case so general, and so important 
as not only to repay, but to require, a separate examination. This is the 
case of a complex phenomenon resulting from one simple law, by the con- 
tinual addition of an effect to itself. 

There are some phenomena, some bodily sensations, for example, w^hich 
are essentially instantaneous, and whose existence can only be prolonged 
by the prolongation of the existence of the cause by which they are pro- 
duced. But most phenomena are in their own nature permanent; having 
begun to exist, they would exist forever unless some cause intervened hav'- 
ing a tendency to alter or destroy them. Such, for example, are all the 
facts of phenomena which we call bodies. Water, once produced, will not 
of itself relapse into a state of hydrogen and oxygen ; such a change re- 
quires some agent having the power of decomposing the compound. Such, 
again, are the positions in space and the movements of bodies, No object 
at rest alters its position without the intervention of some conditions ex- 
traneous to itself;^ and when once in motion, no object returns to a state 
of rest, or alters either its direction or its velocity, unless some new exter- 
nal conditions are superinduced. It, therefore, perpetually happens that a 
temporary cause gives rise to a permanent effect. The contact of iron 
with moist air for a few hours, produces a rust which may endure for cen- 
turies; or a pojectile force which launches a cannon-ball into space, pro- 
duces a motion which would continue forever unless some other force 
counteracted it. 

Between the^ two examples which we have here given, there is a differ- 
ence worth pointing out. In the former (in which the phenomenon pro- 
duced is a substance, and not a motion of a substance), since the rust re- 
mains forever and unaltered unless some new cause supervenes, we may 
speak of the contact of air a hundred years ago as even the proximate 
cause of the rust which has existed from that time until now. But when 
the effect is motion, which is itself a change, we must use a different lan- 
guage. The permanency of the effect is now only the permanency of a 
series of changes. The second foot, or inch, or mile of motion is not the 
mere prolonged duration of the first foot, or inch, or mile, but another fact 
which succeeds, and which may in some respects be very unlike the former, 
since it carries the body through a different region of space. Now, the 
original projectile force which set the body moving is the remote cause of 
all its motion, however long continued, but the proximate cause of no mo- 
tion except that which took place at the first instant. The motion at any 
subsequent instant is proxirnately caused by the motion which took place 
at the instant preceding. It is on that, and not on the original moving 
cause, that the motion at any given moment depends. For, suppose that 
the body passes through some resisting medium, which partially counter- 
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acts the efect of the original impulse, and retards the motion ; this coun- 
teraction (it need scarcely here he repeated) is as strict an example of obe- 
dience to the law of the impulse, as if the body had gone on moving with 
its original velocity; but the motion which results is different, being now 
a compound of the effects of two causes acting in contrary directions, in- 
stead of the single effect of one cause. ISTow, what cause does the body 
obey in its subsequent motion ? The original cause of motion, or the act- 
ual motion at the preceding instant? The latter; for when the object 
issues from the resisting medium, it continues moving, not with its orio-- 
inal, but with its retarded velocity. The motion having once been dimin- 
ished, all that which follows is diminished. The effect changes, because 
the cause which it reahy obeys, the proximate cause, the real cause in fact 
has changed". This principle is recognized by mathematicians when they 
enumerate among the causes by which the motion of a body is at any in- 
stant determined the force generated by the previous motion ; an expres- 
sion which would be absurd if taken to imply that this “ force ” was an in- 
termediate link between the cause and the effect, but which really means 
only the previous motion itself, considered as a cause of further motion. 
We must, therefore, if we would speak with perfect precision, consider 
each link in the succession of motions as the effect of the link preceding it. 
But if, for the convenience of discourse, we speak of the whole series as 
one effect, it must be as an effect produced by the original impelling force ; 
a permanent effect produced by an instantaneous cause, and possessing the 
property of self-perpetuation. 

Let us now suppose that the original agent or cause, instead of being in- 
stantaneous, is permanent. Whatever effect has been produced up to a 
given time, would (unless prevented by the intervention of some new cause) 
subsist permanently, even if the cause were to perish. Since, however, the 
cause does not perish, but continues to exist and to operate, it must go on 
producing more and more of the effect; and instead of a uniform effect, 
we have a progressive series of effects, arising from the accumulated indii- 
ence of a permanent cause. Thus, the contact of iron with the atmosphere 
causes a portion of it to rust ; and if the cause ceased, the effect already 
produced would be permanent, but no farther effect would be added. If, 
however, the^ cause, namely, exposure to moist air, continues, more and 
more of the iron becomes rusted, until all which is exposed is converted 
into a red powder, when one of the conditions of the production of rust, 
namely, the presence of unoxidized iron, has ceased, and the effect can not 
any longer be produced. Again, the earth causes bodies to fall toward it; 
that is, the existence of the earth at a given instant causes an unsupported 
body to move toward it at the succeeding instant ; and if the earth were 
annihilated, as much of the effect as is already produced would continue ; 
the object would go on moving in the same direction, with its acquired 
velocity, until intercepted by some body or deflected by some other force. 
The earth, however, not being annihilated, goes on producing in the sec- 
ond instant an effect similar and of equal amount with the first, which two 
effects being added together, there results an accelerated velocity ; and 
this operation being repeated at each successive instant, the mere perma- 
nence of the cause, though without increase, gives rise to a constant pro- 
giessive increase of the effect, so long as all the conditions, negative and 
positive, of the production of that effect continue to be realized. 

. obvious that this state of things is merely a case of the Composi- 
tion of Causes, A cause which continues in action must on a strict analy- 
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sis be considered as a number of causes exactly similar, successively intro- 
duced, and producing by their combination the sum of the effects whicli 
they would severally produce if they acted singly. The progressive rust- 
ing of the iron is in strictness the sum of the efects of many particles of 
air acting^ in succession upon corresponding particles of iron. The con- 
tinued action of the earth upon a falling body is equivalent to a series of 
forces, applied in successive instants, each tend^ing to produce a certain con- 
stant quantity of motion ; and the motion at each instant is the sum of the 
effects of the new force applied at the preceding instant, and the motion 
already acquired.^ In each instant a fresh effect, of which gravity is the 
proximate cause, is added to the effect of which it was the remote cause; 
or (to express the same thing in another manner), the effect produced by 
the earth’s influence at the instant last elapsed is added to the sum of the 
effects of which the remote causes were the influences exerted by the earth 
at all the previous instants since the motion began. The case, therefore, 
comes under the principle of a concurrence of causes producing an effect 
equal to the sum of their separate effects. But as the causes come into 
play not all at once, but successively, and as the effect at each instant is the 
sum of the effects of those causes only which have come into action up to 
that instant, the result assumes the form of an ascending series ; a succes- 
sion of sums, each greater than that which preceded it ; and we have thus 
a progressive effect from the continued action of a cause. 

Since the continuance of the cause influences the effect only by adding 
to its quantity, and since the addition takes place according to a fixed law 
(equal quantities in equal times), the result is capable of being computed 
on mathematical principles. In fact, this case, being that of infinitesimal 
increments, is precisely the case which the differential calculus was invent- 
ed to meet. ^ The questions, what effect will result from the continual ad- 
dition of a given cause to itself, and what amount of the cause, being con- 
tinually added to itself, will produce a given amount of the effect, are evi- 
dently mathematical questions, and to be treated, therefore, deductively. 
If, as we have seen, cases of the Composition of Causes are seldom adapt- 
ed for any other than deductive investigation, this is especially true in the 
case now examined, the continual composition of a cause with its own pre- 
vious effects; since such a case is peculiarly amenable to. the deductive 
method, while the undistinguishable manner in which the effects are blend- 
ed with one another and with the causes, must make the treatment of such 
an instance experimentally still more chimerical than in any other case. 

§ 2: We shall next advert to a rather more intricate operation of the 
same principle, namely, when the cause does not mei'ely continue in action, 
but undergoes, during the same time, a progressive change in those of its 
circumstances which contribute to determine the effect. In this case, as 
in the former, the total effect goes on accumulating by the continual addi- 
tion of a fresh effect to that already produced, but it is no longer by the 
addition of equal quantities in equal times ; the quantities added are un- 
equal, and even the quality may now be different If the change in the 
state of the permanent cause be progressive, the effect will go through a 
double series of changes, arising partly from the accumulated action of the 
cause, and partly from the changes in its action. The effect is still a pro- 
gressive effect, produced, however, not by the mere continuance of a cause, 
but by its continuance and its progressiveness combined. 

A familiar example is afforded by the increase of the temperature as 
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summer advances, that is, as the sun draws nearer to a vertical position, and 
remains a greater number of hours above the horizon. This instanue ex- 
emplifies in a very interesting manner the twofold operation on the effect, 
arising from the continuance of the cause, and from its progressive change. 
When once the sun has come near enough to the zenith, and remains above 
the horizon long enough, to give more warmth during one diurnal rotation 
than the counteracting cause, the earth’s radiation, can carry off, the mere 
continuance of the cause would progressively increase the effect, even if the 
sun came no nearer and the days grew no longer; but in addition to this, 
a change takes place in the accidents of the cause (its series of diurnal po^ 
sitions), tending to increase the quantity of the effect. When the summer 
solstice has passed, the progressive change in the cause begins to take place 
the reverse way, but, for some time, the accumulating effect of the mere 
continuance of the cause exceeds the effect of the changes in it, and the 
temperature continues to increase. 

Again, the motion of a planet is a progressive effect, produced by causes 
at once permanent and progressive. The orbit of a planet is determined 
(omitting perturbations) by two causes : first, the action of the central body, 
a permanent cause, which alternately increases and diminishes as the planet 
draws nearer to or goes farther from its perihelion, and which acts at every 
point in a different direction ; and, secondly, the tendency of the planet to 
continue moving in the direction and with the velocity which it has already 
acquired. This force also grows greater as the planet draws nearer to its 
perihelion, because as it does so its velocity increases, and less, as it recedes 
from its perihelion ; and this force as well as the other acts at each point in 
a different direction, because at every point the action of the central force, 
by deflecting the planet from its previous direction, alters the line in which 
it tends to continue moving. The motion at each instant is determined by 
the amount and direction of the motion, and the amount and direction of 
the pn’s action, at the previous instant; and if we speak of tlie entire rev- 
olution of the planet as one phenomenon (which, as it is periodical and 
similar to itself, we often find it convenient to do), that phenomenon is the 
progressive effect of two permanent and progressive causes, the central 
force and the acquired motion. Those causes happening to be progressive 
in the particular way which is called periodical, the effect necessarily is so 
too; because the quantities to be added together ]*eturiiing in a regular 
order, the same sums must also regularly return. 

This example is worthy of consideration also in another respect. Though 
the causes themselves are permanent, and independent of all conditions 
known to us, the changes which take place in the quantities and relations 
of the catises are actually caused by the periodical changes in the effects, 
ihe causes, as they exist at any moment, having produced a certain motion, 
that motion, becoming itself a cause,- reacts upon the causes, and produces 
a change in them. By altering the distance and direction of the central 
body relatively to the planet, and the direction and quantity of the force in 
the direction of the tangent, it alters the elements which determine the mo- 
tion at the next succeeding instant. This change renders the next motion 
sornewhat different ; and this difference, by a fresh reaction upon the causes, 
renders the next motion again different, and so on. The original state of 
the causes might have been such that this series of actions modified by 
leactions would not have been periodical. The sun’s action, and the origi- 
nal impelling force, might have been in such a ratio to one another, that the 
reaction of the effect would have been such as to alter the causes more and 
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more^ without ever bringing them hack to what they were at any former 
time. The planet would then have moved in a parabola, or an hyperbola, 
curves not returning into themselves. The quantities of the two forces were, 
however, originally such, that the successive reactions of the effect bring back 
the causes, after a certain time, to what they were before; and from that time 
all the variations continued to recur again and again in the same periodical 
order, and must so continue while the causes subsist and are not counteracted, 

§ 3. In all cases of progressive effects, whether arising from the accumu- 
iation of unchanging or of changing elements, there is a uniformity of suc- 
cession not merely between the cause and the effect, but between the first 
stages of the^ effect and its subsequent stages. That a body m vacuo falls 
sixteen feet in the first second, forty-eight in the second, and so on in the 
ratio of the odd numbers, is as much a uniform sequence as that when the 
supports are removed the body falls. The sequence of spring and summer 
is as regular and invariable as that of the approach of the sun and spring; 
but we do not consider spring to be the cause of summer; it is evident 
that both are successive effects of the heat received from the sun, and that, 
considered merely in itself, spring might continue forever without having the 
slightest tendency to produce summer. As we have so often remarked, not 
the conditional, but the unconditional invariable antecedent is termed the 
cause. That which would not be followed by the effect unless something 
else had preceded, and which if that somethng else had preceded, would 
not have been required, is not the cause, however invariable the sequence 
may in fact be. 

It is in this way that most of those uniformities of succession are gen- 
erated, which are not cases of causation. W^heii a phenomenon goes on 
increasing, or periodically increases and diminishes, or goes through any 
continued and unceasing process of variation reducible to a uniform rule 
or law of succession, we do not on this account presume that any two suc- 
cessive terms of the series are cause and effect. TV^e presume the contrary; 
we expect to find that the whole series originates either from the continued 
action of fixed causes or from causes which go through a corresponding proc- 
ess of continuous change. A tree grows from half an inch high to a hun- 
dred feet; and some trees will generally grow to that height unless pre- 
vented by some counteracting cause. But we do not call the seedling the 
cause of the full-grown tree ; the invariable antecedent it certainly is, and 
we know very imperfectly on what other antecedents the sequence is contin- 
gent, but we are convinced that it is contingent on something ; because the 
homogeneonsness of the antecedent with the consequent, the close resem- 
blance of the seedling to the tree in all respects except magnitude, and the 
graduality of the growth, so exactly resembling the progressively accumu- 
lating effect produced by the long action of some one cause, leave no possi- 
bility of doubting that the seedling and the tree are two terms in a sei'ies 
of that description, the first term of which is yet to seek. The conclusion 
is further confirmed by this, that we are able to prove by strict induction 
the dependence of the growth of the tree, and even of the continuance of 
its existence, upon the continued repetition of certain processes of nutri- 
tion, the rise of the sap, the absoi'ptions and exhalations by the leaves, etc. ; 
and the same experiments would probably prove to us that the growth of 
the tree is the accumulated sum of the effects of these continued processes, 
were we not, for want of suificiently microscopic eyes, unable to observe 
correctly and in detail what those effects arco 
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This supposition by no means requires that the effect should not, durinsr 
its progress, undergo many modifications besides those of quantity, or that 
it should not soinetimes appear to undergo a very marked change of char- 
acter. This may be either because the unknown cause consists of several 
component elements or agents, whose effects, accumulating according to 
different laws, are com2DOunded in different proportions at different j^eriods 
in the existence of the organized being ; or because, at certain points in its 
progress, fresh causes or agencies come in, or are evolved, which intermix 
their laws with those of the prime agent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OP EMPIRICAIi LAWS. 

§ 1. Scientific inquirers give the name of Empirical Laws to those 
uniformities which observation or experiment has shown to exist, hut on 
which they hesitate to rely in cases varying much from those which have 
been actually observed, for want of seeing any reason why such a law 
should exist. It is implied, therefore, in the notion of an empirical law, 
that it is not an ultimate law; that if true at all, its truth is capable of 
being, and requires to be, accounted for. It is a derivative law, the deriva- 
tion of which is not yet known. To state the explanation, the wliy^ of the 
empirical law, would be to state the laws from which it is derived — the 
ultimate causes on which it is contingent. And if we knew these, we 
should also know what are its limits ; under what conditions it would cease 
to be fulfilled. 

The periodical return of eclipses, as originally ascertained by the perse- 
vering observation of the early Eastern astronomers, v/as an empirical law, 
until the general laws of the celestial motions had accounted for it. The 
following are empirical laws still waiting to be resolved into the simpler 
laws from which they are derived : the local laws of the flux and reflux 
of the tides in different places ; the succession of certain kinds of weather 
to certain appearances of sky ; the apparent exceptions to the almost uni- 
versal truth that bodies expand by increase of temperature ; the law that 
breeds, both animal and vegetable, are improved by crossing; that gases 
have a strong tendency to permeate animal membranes ; that substances 
containing a vei'y high proportion of nitrogen (such as hydrocyanic acid 
and morphia) are powerful poisons ; that when different metals are fused 
together the alloy is harder than the various elements; that the number of 
atoms of acid required to neutralize one atom of any base is equal to the 
number of atoms of oxygen in the base; that the solubility of substances 
m one another depends,^** at least in some degree, on the similaritv of 
their elements, ' 

An empirical law, then, is an observed uniformity, presumed to bo re- 

* Thus water, of which eight- ninths in weight are oxygen; dissolves most bodies which 
contain a high proportion of oxygen, such as all the nitrates Cwhich have more oxygen than 
any others of the common salts), most of the sulphates, many of the carbonates, etc. Again, 
bodies largely composed of combustible elements, like hydrogen and carbon, are soluble in 
bodies of similar coinposition ; resin, for instance, will dissolve in alcohol, tar in oil of turpen- 
tine. I his empincal generalization is far from being universally true ; no doubt because it is 
a remote, and therefore easily defeated, result of general laws too deep for us at present to 
onhoreliws ^ ^ probably in time suggest processes of inquiry, leading to the discovery 
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solvable into simpler laws, but not yet resolved into them. The asoertain- 
nieut of the empirical laws of phenomena often precedes by a long interval 
the explanation of those laws by the Deductive Method; and the verifica- 
tion of a deduction usually consists in the comparison of its results with 
empirical laws previously ascertained. 

§ 2. From a limited number of ultimate laws of causation, there are 
necessarily generated a vast number of derivative uniformities, both of 
succession and co-existence. Some are laws of succession or of co-existence 
between different efects of the same cause; of these we had examples in 
the last chapter. Some are laws of succession between ejects and their 
remote^ causes, resolvable into the laws which connect each with the in- 
termediate link. Thirdly, when causes act together and compound their 
effects, the laws of those causes generate the fundamental law of the effect, 
namely, that it depends on the co-existence of those causes. And, finally, 
the order of succession or of co-existence which obtains among effects 
necessarily depends on their causes. If they are effects of the same cause, 
it depends on the laws of that cause ; if on different causes, it depends on 
the laws of those causes severally, and on the circumstances which deter- 
mine their co-existence. If we inquire further when and how the causes 
will co-exist, that, again, depends on their causes ; and we may thus trace 
back the phenomena higher and higher, until the different series of effects 
meet in a point, and the whole is showui to have depended ultimately on 
some common cause ; or until, instead of converging to one jioint, they ter- 
minate in different points, and the order of the effects is proved to have 
arisen from the collocation of some of the jDrimeval causes, or natural 
agents. For example, the order of succession and of co-existence among 
the heavenly motions, which is expressed by Kepler’s laws, is derived from 
the co-existence of two primeval causes, the sun, and the original impulse 
or projectile force belonging to each planet.* Kepler’s laws are resolved 
into the laws of these causes and the fact of their co-existence. 

Derivative laws, therefore, do not depend solely outhe ultimate laws into 
which they are resolvable; they mostly depend on those ultimate laws, and 
an ultimate fact ; namely, the mode of co-exislence of some of the component 
elements of the universe. The ultimate la^vs of causation might he the 
same as at present, and yet the derivative laws completely different, if the 
causes co-existed in different proportions, or with any difference in those 
of their relations by which the effects are influenced. If, for example, the 
sun’s attraction, and the original projectile force, had existed in some oth- 
er ratio to one another than they did (and we know of no reason why this 
should not have been the case), the derivative laws of the heavenly motions 
might have been quite different from what they are. The proportions 
which exist happen to be such as to produce regular elliptical motions ; 
any other proportions would have produced different ellipses, or circular, 
or parabolic, or hyperbolic motions, but still regular ones ; because the ef- 
•Jeots of each of the agents accumulate according to a uniform law ; and two 
regular series of quantities, when their corresponding terms are added, must 
produce a regular series of some sort, whatever the quantities themselves are. 

§ 3. Kow this last - mentioned element in the resolution of a derivative 
law, the element which is not a law of causation, but a collocation of causes, 


* Or, according to Laplace’s theoiy, the sun and the sun’s rotation. 
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can not itself be reduced to any law. There is, as formerly remarked, no 
uniformity, no Qiorma, principle, or rule, perceivable in the distribution of 
the primeval natural agents through the universe. The different substances 
composing the e*arth, the powders that pervade the universe, stand in no con- 
stant relation to one another. One substance is more abundant than oth- 
ers, one power acts through a larger extent of space than others, with- 
out any pervading analogy that we can discover. We not only do not 
know of any reason wliy the sun’s attraction and the force in the direc- 
tion of the tangent co-exist in the exact proportion they do, but we can trace 
no coincidence between it and the proportions in which any other element- 
ary powers in the universe are intermingled. The utmost disorder is ap- 
parent in the combination of the causes, which is consistent with the most 
regular order in their effects; for when each agent carries on its own op- 
erations according to a uniform law, even the most capricious combination 
of agencies will generate a regularity of some sort ; as we see in the kalei- 
doscope, where any casual arrangement of colored bits of glass produces 
by the laws of reflection a beautiful regularity in the effect. 

§ 4. Ill the above considerations lies the justification of the limited degree of 
reliance which scientific inquirers are accustomed to place in empirical laws. 

A derivative law which results wholly from the operation of some one 
cause, will be as univei'sally true as the laws of the cause itself; that is, 
it will always be true except where some one of those effects of the cause, 
on which the derivative law depends, is defeated by a counteracting cause. 
Blit when the derivative law results not from different effects of one cause, 
but from effects of several causes, we can not be certain that it will be true 
under any variation in the mode of co-existence of those causes, or of the 
primitive natural agents oii which the causes ultimately depend. The 
proposition that coal-beds rest on certain descriptions of strata exclusively, 
though true on the earth, so far as our observation has reached, can not be 
extended to 'the moon or the other planets, supposing coal to exist there; 
because we can not be assured that the original constitution of any other 
planet was such as to produce the different depositions in the same order 
as in our globe. The derivative law in this case depends not solely on 
laws, hut on a collocation ; and collocations can not be reduced to any law. 

Now it is the very nature of a derivative law which has not yet been re- 
solved into its elements, in other words, an empirical law, that we do not 
know whether it results from the different effects of one cause, or from ef- 
fects of different causes. We can not tell whether it depends wholly on 
laws, or partly on laws and partly on a collocation. If it depends on a 
collocation, it will be true in all the cases in which that particular colloca- 
tion exists. But, since we are entirely ignorant, in case of its depending 
on a collocation, what the collocation is, we are not safe in extending the 
law^ beyond the limits of time and place in which we have actual experience 
of Its truth. Since within those limits the law has always been found 
true, we have evidence that the collocations, whatever they are, on which 
It depends, do really exist within those limits. But, knowing of no rule or 
principle to which the collocations themselves conform, we can not con- 
clude that because a collocation is proved to exist within certain limits of 
place or time, it will exist beyond those limits. Empirical laws, therefore, 
can only be received as true within the limits of time and place in which 


* Supra, book iii., chap, v., § 7« 
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they have been found true by observation ; and not merely the limits of 
time and place, but of time, place, and circumstance ; for, since it is the very 
meaning of an empirical law that we do not know the ultimate laws of cau- 
sation on which it is dependent, we can not foresee, without actual trial, in 
what manner or to what extent the introduction of any new circumstance 
njay affect it. 


§ 5. But how are we to know that a uniformity ascertained by experi- 
ence is only an empirical law ? Since, by the supposition, we have not been 
able to resolve it into any other laws, how do we know that it is not an 
ultimate law of causation ? 

I answer that no generalization amounts to more than an empirical law 
when the only proof on which it rests is that of the Method of Agreement. 
For it has been seen that by that method alone we never can arrive at 
causes. The utmost that the Method of Agreement can do is, to ascertain 
the \yhole of the circumstances common to all cases in which a phenome- 
non is produced ; and this aggregate includes not only the cause of the 
phenonienon, but all phenomena with which it is connected by any deriva- 
tive uniformity, whether as being collateral effects of the same cause, or 
effects of any other cause which, in all the instances we have been able to 
observe, co-existed with it. The method affords no means of determining 
which of these uniformities are laws of causation, and which are merely 
derivative laws, resulting from those laws of causation and from the collo- 
cation of the causes, l^one of them, therefore, can be received in any oth- 
er character than that of derivative laws, the derivation of which has not 
been traced ; in other words, empirical laws : in which light all results ob- 
tained by the Method of Agreement (and therefore almost aU truths obtain- 
ed by simple observation without experiment) must be considered, until 
either confirmed by the Method of Difference, or explained deductively; in 
other words, accounted for a priori. 

These empirical laws may be of gi'eater or less autliority, according as 
there is reason to presume that they are resolvable into* laws only, or into 
laws and collocations together. The sequences which we observe in the 
production and subsequent life of an animal or a vegetable, resting on the 
Method of Agreement only, are mere empirical laws ; but though the ante- 
cedents in those sequences may not be the causes of the consequents, both 
the one and the other are doubtless, in the main, successive stages of a pro- 
gressive effect originating in a common cause, and therefore independent 
of coUocations. The uniformities, on the other hand, in the order of super- 
position of strata on the earth, are empirical laws of a much weaker kind, 
since they not only are not laws of causation, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they depend on any common cause ; all appearances are in favor 
of their depending on the particular collocation of natural agents which at 
some time or other existed on our globe, and from which no inference can 
be dravm as to the collocation which exists or has existed in any other por- 
tion of the universe. 

§ 6. Our definition of an empirical law, including not only those uniform- 
ities which are not known to he laws of causation, but also those which are, 
provided there be reason to presume that they are not ultimate laws ; this 
is the proper place to consider by what signs we may judge that even if an 
observed uniformity he a law of causation, it is not an ultimate, but a deriv< 
ative law. 


24 
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The first sign is, if bet\veGn the antecedent a and the consequent b there 
be evidence of some intermediate link ; some phenomenon of which we can 
surmise the existence, though from the imperfection of our senses or of our 
instruments we are unable to ascertain its precise nature and laws. If there 
be such a phenomenon (which may be denoted by the letter cc), it follows 
that even if a be the canse of it is but the remote cause, and that the 
law, a causes is resolvable into at least two laws, a causes x, and x causes 
b. This is a very frequent case, since the operations of nature mostly take 
place on so minute a scale, that many of the successive steps are either im- 
perceptible, or very indistinctly perceived. 

Take, for example, the laws of the chemical composition of substances; 
as that hydrogen and oxygen being combined, water is produced. All we 
see of the process is, that the two gases being mixed in certain proportions 
and heat or electricity being applied, an explosion takes place, the gases 
disappear, and water remains. There is no doubt about the law, or about* 
its being a law of causation. But between the antecedent (the gases in a 
state of mechanical mixture, heated or electrified), and the consequent (the 
production of water), there must be an intermediate process which we do 
not see. _ For if we take any portion whatever of the water, and subject it 
to analysis, we find that it always contains hydrogen and oxygen ; nay, the 
very same proportions of them, namely, two-thirds, in volume, of hydrogen, 
and one-third oxygen. This is true of a single drop ; it is true of the mi- 
nutest portion which our instruments are capable of appreciating. Since, 
then, the smallest perceptible portion of the water contains both those sub- 
stances, portions of hydrogen and oxygen smaller than the smallest percep- 
tible must have come together in every such minute portion of space; must 
have come closer together than when the gases were in a state of mechan- 
ical mixture, since (to mention no other reasons) the water occupies far less 
space than the gases. Now, as we can not see this contact or close ap- 
proach of the minute particles, we can not observe with what circumstances 
it is attended, or according to what laws it produces its effects. The pro- 
duction of water, that is, of the sensible phenomena which characterize the 
compound, may be a very remote effect of those laws. There may be in- 
numerable intervening links; and wo are sure that there must be some. 
Having full proof that corpuscular action of some kind takes place pre- 
vious to any of the great transformations in the sensible properties of sub- 
stances, we can have no doubt that the laws of chemical action, as at pres- 
ent known, are not ultimate, but derivative laws ; liowever ignorant we may 
be, and even though we should forever remain ignorant, of the nature of 
the laws of corpuscular action from which they are derived. 

In like manner, all the processes of vegetative life, whether in the vege- 
table properly so called or in the animal body, are corpuscular processes. 
Nutrition is the addition of particles to one another, sometimes merely 
leplacing other particles separated and excreted, sometimes occasioning 
an mciease of bulk or weight so gradual that only after a long contin- 
uance does it become perceptible. Various organs, by means of peculiar 
vessels, secrete from the blood fluids, the component particles of which 
must have been in the blood, but which differ from it most widely both in 
meebanical properties and in chemical composition. Here, then, are abun- 
dance of unknown links to he filled up ; and there can be no doubt that the 
laws of the phenomena of vegetative or organic life are derivative laws, de- 
p^dent on properties of the corpuscles, and of those elementaiy tissues 
which are comparatively simple combinations of corpuscles. 
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The first sign, then, from which a law of causation, though hitherto un- 
resolved, may be inferred to be a derivative law, is any indication of the 
existence of an intermediate link or links between the antecedent and the 
consequent. The second is, when the antecedent is an extremely complex 
phenomenon, and its effects, therefore, probably in part at least, compound- 
ed of the effects of its different elements ; since we know that the case in 
which the effect of the whole is not made up of the effects of its parts is 
exceptional, the Composition ©f Causes being by far the more ordinary 
case. 

We will illustrate this by two examples, in one of which the antecedent is 
the sum of many homogeneous, in the other of heterogeneous, parts. The 
weight of a body is made up of the weights of its minute particles ; a truth 
which astronomers express in its most general terms when they say that 
bodies, at equal distances, gravitate to one another in proportion to their 
quantity of matter. All true propositions, therefore, which can be made 
concerning gravity, are derivative laws ; the ultimate law into which they 
are all resolvable being, that every particle of matter attracts every other. 
As our second < xample, we may take any of the sequences observed in 
meteorology ; for instance, a diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere 
(indicated by a fall of the barometer) is followed by rain. The antecedent 
is here a complex phenomenon, made uj) of heterogeneous elements ; the 
column of the atmosphere over any particular place consisting of two parts, 
a column of air, and a column of aqueous vapor mixed with it; and the 
change in the two together manifested by a fall of the barometer, and fol- 
lowed by rain, must be either a change in one of these, or in the oilier, or 
in both. We might, then, even in the absence of any other evidence, form 
a reasonable presumption, from the invariable presence of both these ele- 
ments in the antecedent, that the sequence is probably not an ultimate law, 
but a result of the law's of the two different agents ; a jiresumption onlv 
to be destroyed when we had made ourselves so well acquainted wdth tlie 
laws of both, as to be able to affirm that those law^s could not by them- 
selves produce the observed result. 

There are but few known cases of succession from very complex ante- 
cedents which have not either been actually accounted for from simpler 
iaw^s, or inferred with great probability (from the ascertained existence of 
inteimediate links of causation not yet understood) to be capable of bein^ 
so accounted for. It is, therefore, highly probable that all sequences fz’oiu 
complex antecedents are thus resolvable, and that ultimate laws are in all 
cases^ comparatively simple. If there were not the other reasons already 
mentioned for believing that the laws of organized nature are resolvable 
into simpler laws, it weuld be almost a sufficient reason that the ante- 
cedents in most of the sequences are so very complex. 

§ 7. In the preceding discussion we have recognized two kinds of cm- 
pirical laws : those known to be laws of causation, but presumed to be re- 
solvable into simpler laws ; and those not known to be laws of causation 
at all. Both these kinds of laws agree in the demand which they make for 
being explained by .deduction, and agree in being the appropriate means 
of verifying such deduction, since they represent the experience with which 
the result of the deduction must be compared. They agree, further, in 
this, that until explained, and connected with the ultimate laws from which 
they result, they have not attained the highest degree of certainty of which 
laws are susceptible. It has been sho\vn on a former occasion that law .<9 
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of causation which are derivative, and compounded of simpler laws, are 
not only, as the nature of the case implies, less general, but even less cer- 
tain, than the simpler laws from which they result; not in the same de- 
gree to be relied on as universally true. The inferiority of evidence, how- 
ever, which attaches to this class of laws, is trifling, com 2 :)ared with that 
which is inherent in uniformities not known to be laws of causation at 
all. So long as these are unresolved, we can not tell on how many collo- 
cations, as well as laws, their truth may be dependent ; we can never, there- 
fore, extend them wuth any confidence to cases in which we have not as- 
sured ourselves, by trial, that the necessary collocation of causes, whatever 
it may be, exists. It is to this class of laws alone that the property, which 
philosophers usually consider as characteristic of empirical laws, belongs in 
all its strictness — the property of being unfit to be relied on beyond the 
limits of time, place, and circumstance in which the observations have been 
made. These are empirical laws in a more emphatic sense ; and when I 
employ that term (except where the context manifestly indicates the re- 
verse) I shall generally mean to designate those uniformities only, w^hether 
of succession or of co-existence, which are not known to be laws of causa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF CHANCE AND ITS ELIMINATION. 

§ 1. CoNSpEEiNG, then, as empirical laws only those observed uniform- 
ities respecting which the (Question whether they are laws of causation 
must remain undecided until they can be explained deductively, or until 
some means are foimd of applying the Method of Difference to the case, 
it has been shown in the preceding chapter that until a uniformity can, 
in one or the other of these modes, be taken out of the class of empirical 
laws, and brought either into that of laws of causation or of the demon- 
strated results of laws of causation, it can not with any assurance^ be pro- 
nounced true beyond the local and other limits within which it has been 
found so by actual observation. It remains to consider how we are to 
assure ourselves of its truth even within those limits ; after what quantity 
of experience a generalization which rests solely on the Method of Agree- 
ment can be considered sufiiciently established, even as an emj)irical law. 
In a former chapter, when treating of the Methods of Direct Induction, we 
expiessly leserved this question,* and the time is now come for endeavor- 
ing to solve it. 

We found that the Method of Agreement has the defect of not proving 
causation, and can, therefore, only be employed for the ascertainment of 
empirical laws. But we also found that besides this deficiency, it labors 
undei a characteristic imperfection, tending to render uncertain even such 
^ncli^ions as it is in itself adapted to prove. This imperfection arises 
irom Pluiality of Causes. Although two or more cases in which the j)he- 
been met with may have no common antecedent except A, 
tins does not prove that there is any connection between a and A, since cc 
may have many causes, and may have been produced, in these different 
instances, not by any thing which the instances had in common, but by 
some of those elements in them which were different. We nevertheless 


* Supra, book iii,, chap, x.; § 2. 
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observed, that in proportion to the multiplication of instances pointing to A 
as the antecedent, the characteristic uncertainty of tlie method diminishes, 
and the existence of a law of connection between A and a more nearly 
approaches to certainty. It is now to be determined after what amount 
of experience this certainty may be deemed to be practically attained, and 
the connection between A and a may be received as an empirical law. 

This question may be otherwise stated in more familiar terms : After how 
many and what sort of instances may it be concluded that an observed 
coincidence between two phenomena is not the effect of chance? 

It is of the utmost importance for understanding the logic of induction, 
that we should form a distinct conception of what is meant by chance, and 
how the phenomena which common language ascribes to that abstraction 
are really produced. 

^ § 2. Chance is usually spoken of in direct antithesis to law ; whatever, it 
IS supposed, can not be ascribed to any law is attributed to chance. It is, 
however, certain that whatever happens is the result of some law; is an 
effect of causes, and could have been predicted from a knowledge of the 
existence of those causes, and from their laws. If I turn up a particular 
card, that is a consequence of its j^lace in the pack. Its place in the pack 
was a consequence of the manner in which the cards were shuffled, or of 
order in which they were played in the last game; which, again, were 
effects of prior causes. At every stage, if we had possessed an accurate 
knowledge of the causes in existence, it would have been abstractedly pos- 
sible to foretell the effect. 

An event occurring by chance may be better described as a coincidence 
from which we^ have no ground to infer a uniformity — the occurrence of 
a phenomenon in certain circumstances, without our having reason on that 
account to infer that it will happen again in those circumstances. This, 
however, when looked closely into, implies that the enumeration of the cir- 
cumstances is not complete. Whatever the fact be, since it has occurred 
once, we may be sure that if ail the same circumstances were repeated it 
would occur again ; and not only if ail, but there is some particular portion 
of those circumstances on which the phenomenon is invariably consequent. 
With most of them, however, it is not connected in any permanent man- 
ner; its conjunction with those is said to be the effect of chance, to be 
merely casual. Facts casually conjoined are separately the effects of 
causes, and therefore of laws ; but of different causes, and causes not con- 
nected by any law. 

It is incorrect, then, to say that any phenomenon is produced by chance; 
but we may say that two or more phenomena are conjoined by chance, that 
they co-exist or succeed oue another only by chance; meaning that they 
are in no way related through causation; that they are neither cause and 
effect, nor effects of the same cause, nor effects of causes between which 
there subsists any Law of co-existence, nor even effects of the same colloca- 
tion of primeval causes. 

If the same casual coincidence never occurred a second time, we should 
have an easy test for distinguishing such from the coincidences which are 
the results of a law. As long as the phenomena had been found together 
once, so long, unless we knew some more general laws from which the 
coincidence might have resulted, we could not distinguish it from a casual 
one ; but if it occurred twice, we should know that the phenomena so con- 
joined must be in some way connected through their causes. 
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There is, however, no such test. A coincidence may occur again and 
again, and yet be only casual. Nay, it would be inconsistent with what we 
know of the order of nature to doubt that every casual coincidence will 
sooner or later be repeated, as long as the phenomena between which it oc- 
curred do not cease to exist, or to be reproduced. The recurrence, there- 
fore, of the same coincidence more than once, or even its frequent recur^ 
rence, does not prove that it is an instance of any law ; does not prove that 
it is not casual, or, in common language, the effect of chance. 

And yet, when a coincidence can not be deduced from known laws, nor 
proved by experiment to be itself a case of causation, the frequency of its 
occurrence is the only evidence from which we can infer that it is the re- 
sult of a law. Not, however, its absolute frequency. The question is not 
whether the coincidence occurs often or seldom, in the ordinary sense of 
those terms ; but whether it occurs more often than chance will account 
for; more often than might rationally be expected if the coincidence were 
casual. We have to decide, therefore, what degree of frequency in a coin- 
cidence chance will account for ; and to this there can be no general an- 
swer, We can only state the principle by which the answer must be de- 
termined ; the answer itself will be different in every different case. 

Suppose that one of the phenomena, A, exists always, and the other phe- 
nomenon, B, only occasionally ; it follows that every instance of B will be 
an instance of its coincidence with A, and yet the coincidence will be mere- 
ly casual, not the result of any connection between them. The fixed stars 
have been constantly in existence since the beginning of human experience, 
and all phenomena that have come under human observation have, in every 
single instance, co-existed with them ; yet this coincidence, though equally 
invariable with that which exists between any of those phenomena and its 
own cause, does not prove that the stars are its cause, nor that they are in 
anywise connected with it. As strong a case of coincidence, therefore, as 
can possibly exist, and a much stronger one in point of mere frequency 
than most of those which prove laws, does not here prove a law ; why ? be- 
cause, since the stars exist always, they must co-exist with every other phe- 
nomenon, whether connected with them by causation or not. The unifoi-m- 
ity, great though it be, is no greater than would occur on the supposition 
that no such connection exists. 

On the other hand, suppose that we were inquiring whether there be any 
connection between rain and any particular wind. Rain, we know, occa- 
sionally occurs with every wind ; therefore, the connection, if it exists, can 
not be an actual law ; hut still rain may be .connected with some particular 
wind through causation ; that is, though they can not be always effects of 
the same cause (for if so they would regularly co-exist), there may be sojne 
causes common to the two, so that in so far as either is produced by those 
^mmon causes, they will, from the laws of the causes, be found to co-exist. 
How, then, shall we ascertain this ? The obvious answer is, by observing* 
whether rain occurs with one wind more frequently than with any other. 
That, however, is not enough ; for perhaps that one wind blows more fre- 
quently , than any other ; so that its blowing more frequently in rainy 
weather is no more than would happen, although it had no connection with 
the causes of rain, provided it were not connected with causes adverse to 
ram. In England, westerly winds blow during about twice as great a por- 
tion of the year as easterly. If, therefore, it I'ains only twice as often with 
a westerly as with an easterly wind, we have no reason to infer that any 
law of nature is concerned in the coincidence. If it rains more than twice 
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as often, we may be sure that sotne law is concerned ; either there is some 
cause in nature which, in this climate, tends to produce both rain and a 
westerly wmd, or a westerly wind has itself some tendency to produce rain. 
But if It rams less than twice as often, we may draw a directly opposite in- 
ference : the one, inste.ad of being a cause, or connected with causes of the 
other, must be connected with causes adverse to it, or with the absence of 
soine cause which produces it; and though it may still rain much oftener 
with a westerly wind than with an easterly, so f.ar would this be from iii'ov- 
ing any connection between the phenomena, that the connection proved 
would be between rain and an easterly wind, to which, in mere frequencv 
01 coincidence, it is less allied. ^ 

Here, then, are two examples : in one, the greatest possible frequency of 
coincidence, with no instance whatever to the contrary, does not prove that 
there is any la\v ; in the other, a much less frequency of coincidence, even 
when non-coincidence is still more frequent, does prove that there is a law. 
In both cases the principle is the same. In both we consider the positive 
irequency of the phenomena themselves, and how great frequency of coin- 
cidence that must of itself bring about, without supposing any connection 
between them, provided there be no repugnance ; provided neither be con- 
nected with any cause tending to frustrate the other. If we find a sTeater 
frequency of coincidence than this, we conclude that there is some connec- 
tion; It a less irequency, that there is some repugnance. In the former 
case, we conclude that one of the phenomena can under some circumstances 
cause the other, or that there exists something capable of causing them 
both ; 111 the atter that one of them, or some cause which produces one of 
them, IS capable of counteracting the production of the other. ^Ye have 
observed frequency of coincidence as much as may 
be the effect of chance, that is, of the mere frequency of the phenomena 
themselves ; and if any thing remains, what does remain is the residual 
fact which proves the existence of a law. 

The frequency of the phenomena can only be ascertainea within definite 
limits of space and time; depending as it does on the quantity and distil- 
bution of the primeval natural agents, of which we can know nothing be- 
yond the boundaries of human observation, since no law, no regularity, can 
be traced in it, enabling us to infer the unknown from the known. But for 
the present purpose this is no disadvantage, the question being confined 
within the same limits as the data. The coincidences occurred in certain 
places and times, and witliin those we can estimate the frequency with 
which such coincidences would be produced by chance. If, then, we find 
fiom observation that A exists in one case out of every two, and B in one 
case out of every three ; then, if there be neither connection nor repugnance 
bet^en them, or between any of their causes, the instances in which A 
ana B will both exist, that is to say will co-exist, will be one case in every 
SIX. b or A exists in three cases out of six ; and B, existing in one case 
out of every three without regard to the presence or absence of A, will 
exist in one case out of those three. There will therefore be, of the whole 
number of cases, two in which A exists without B; one case of B without 
u which neither B nor A exists, and one case out of six in which 

they both exist. If, then, in point of fact, they are found to co-exist oftener 
man in one case out of six; and, consequently, A does not exist without 
B so orten as twice in three times, nor B without A so often as once in ev- 
ery twice, there is some cause in existence which tends to produce a con- 
junction between A and B. 
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Generalizing the result, we may say that if A occurs in a larger propor- 
tion of the cases where B is than of the cases where B is not, then will 
B also occur in a larger proportion of the cases where A is than of the 
cases where A is not; and there is some connection, through causation be- 
tween A and B. If we could ascend to the causes of the two phenomena 
we should find, at some stage, either proximate or remote, some cause or 
causes common to both ; and if we could ascertain what these are, we could 
frame a generalization which would be true without restriction of place or 
time ; but until we can do so, the fact of a connection between the two 
phenomena remains an empirical law. 


§ 3. Having considered in what manner it may be determined whether 
any given conjunction of phenomena is casual, or the result of some law 
to complete the theory of chance it is necessary that we should now con- 
sider those effects which are partly the result of chance and partly of law 
or, in other words, in which the effects of casual conjunctions of causes 
are habitually blended in one result with the effects of a constant cause. 

This is a case of Composition of Causes ; and the peculiarity of it is 
that instead of two or more causes intermixing their effects in a regular 
manner with those of one another, we have now one constant cause, pro- 
ducing an effect which is successively modified by a series of variable 
causes. Thus, as summer advances, the approach of the sun to a vertical 
position tends to produce a constant increase of temperature; but with 
this effect of a constant cause, there are blended the effects of many vari- 
able causes, winds, clouds, evaporation, electric agencies and the like so 
that the temperature of any given day depends in part on these fleetino‘ 
causes, and only in part on the constant cause. If the effect of the com 
stant cause is always accompanied and disguised by effects of variable 
causes, it is impossible to ascertain the law of the constant cause in the or- 
mnaiy manner by separating it from all other causes and observing it apart. 

necessity of an additional rule of experimental inquiry 

When the action of a cause A is liable to be interfered with, not stead- 
ily by the same cause or causes, but by different causes at different times 
and when these are so frequent, or so indeterminate, that we can not pos- 
sibly exclude _aU of them from any experiment, though we may vary them • 
our resource is, to endeavor to ascertain what is the effect of all the vari- 
able causes taken together. In oi*der to do this, we make as many trials 
as possible preserving A invariable. The results of these different trials 
^1 naturally be different, since the indeterminate modifying causes are 
different in each ; if, then, we do not find these results to be progressive 
but, on the contrary, to oscillate about a certain point, one experiment giv- 
ing a result a little gi-eater, another a little less, one a result tending a little 
more in one direction another a little more in the contrary direction : while 
the average or middle point does not vary, but different sets of experi- 
m^ts (taken in as great a variety of circumstances as possible) yield the 
same mean, provided only they be sufficiently numerous; then that mean, 

A ’ f experiment, which is due to the cause 

A, and IS the effect which would have been obtained if A could have acted 

chance, that is, of causes the 
^ ^ casual. The test of 

nnmW f ^ luduction in this casc is, when any increase of, the 

S^*e avera^ averagQ is struck does not materi.<iny 
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This kind of elimination, in which we do not eliminate any one assignable 
cause, but the multitude of floating unassignable ones, may be termed the 
Elimination of Chance. We afford an example of it when we repeat an ex- 
periment, in order, by taking the mean of different results, to get rid of the 
effects of the unavoidable errors of each individual experiment. When there 
is no permanent cause, such as would produce a tendency to error peculiar- 
ly in one direction, we are warranted by experience in assuming that the 
errors on one side will, in a certain number of experiments, about balance 
the errors on the contrary side. We therefore repeat the experiment, un- 
til any change which is produced in the average of the whole by further 
1 epetition, falls within limits of error consistent with the degree of accuracy 
required by the purpose we have in view.* 

§ 4. In the supposition hitherto made, the effect of the constant cause A 
has been assumed to form so great and conspicuous a part of the general 
result, that its existence never could be a matter of uncertainty, and the ob- 
ject of the eliminating process w’as only to ascertain how omich is attribu- 
table to that cause ; what is its exact law. Cases, however, occur in which 
the effect of a constant cause is so small, compared wdth that of some of the 
changeable causes with which it is liable to be casually conjoined, that of it- 
self It escapes notice, and the very existence of any effect arising from a 
constant cause is first learned by the process which in general serves only for 
ascertaining the quantity of that effect This case of induction may be char- 
acterized as follows : A given effect is known to be chiefly, and not known 
not to be wholly, determined by changeable causes. If it be wholly so pro- 
duced, then if the aggregate be taken of a suflicient number of instances, the 
effects of these different causes will cancel one another. If, therefore, we 
do not find this to be the case, but, on the contrary, after such a number of 
trials has been made that no further increase alters the average result, 
we find that average to be, not zero, but some other quantity, about which, 
though small in comparison with the total effect, the effect nevertheless 
oscillates, and which is the middle point in its oscillation; we may conclude 
this to be the effect of some constant cause ; which cause, by some of the 
methods already treated of, we may hope to detect. This may be called 
the discovery of a residual phenoinenon hy eliminating the effects of 
chance. 

It is in this manner, for example, that loaded dice may be discovered. 
Of course no dice are so clumsily loaded that they must always throw cer- 
tain numbers ; othei*wise the fraud would be instantly detected. The load- 
ing, a constant cause, mingles with the changeable causes which determine 
what cast will be thrown in each individual instance. If the dice were not 

♦ In the preceding discussion, the weaw is spoken of as if it were exactly the same thing 
^vith the average. Bnt the mean, for purposes of indnctive inquiry, is not the average, or ar- 
ithmetical mean, though in a familiar illustration of the theory the difference may be disre- 
garded, If the deviations on one side of the average are much more numerous than those on 
the other (these last being fewer but greater), the effect due to the invariable cause, as dis- 
tinct from the variable ones, will not coincide with the average, hut will be either below or 
above the average, the deviation being toward the side on which the gi’eatest number of the 
instances are found. This follows from a truth, ascertained both inductively and deductively, 
that small deviations from the true central point are greatly more frequent than large ones. 
The mathematical law is, that the most probable determination of one or more invariable 
elements from observation is that in which the sum of the squares of the individual aberra- 
tions,” or deviations, shall he the least possible.'* See this principle stated, and its grounds 
popularly explained, by Sir John Herschel, in his review of Quetelet on Probabilities, JEssaus, 
p. 395 et seg. ' ^ * 
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loaded, and the throw were left to depend entirely on the changeable causes 
these in a sufficient number of instances would balance one another, and 
there would be no preponderant number of throws of any one kind. If 
therefore, after such a number of trials that no further increase of their 
number has any material effect upon the average, we find a preponderance 
in favor of a particular throw; we may conclude with assurance that there 
is some constant cause acting in favor of that throw, or, in other words, that 
the dice are not fair; and the exact amount of the unfairness. In a similar 
manner, what is called the diurnal variation of the barometer, which is very 
small compared with the variations arising from the irregular changes in 
the state of the atmosphere, was discovered by comparing the average 
height of the barometer at different hours of the day. When this compari- 
son was made, it was found that there was a small difference, which on the 
average was constant, however the absolute quantities might vary, and which 
difference, therefore, must be the effect of a constant cause. This cause 
was afterward ascertained, deductively, to be the rarefaction of the air, 
occasioned by the increase of temperature as the day advances. 

§ 5. After these general remarks on the nature of chance, we are pre- 
pared. to consider in wiiat manner assurance may he obtained that a con- 
junction between two phenomena, which has been observed a certain num- 
ber of times, is not casual, but a result of causation, and to be received, 
therefore, as one of the uniformities of nature, though (until accounted for 
a priori) only as an empirical law. 

We will suppose the strongest case, namely, that the phenomenon B has 
never been observed except in conjunction with A. Even then, the proba- 
bility that they are connected is not measured by the total number of in- 
stances in which they have been found together, but by the excess of that 
number above the number due to the absolutely frequency of A, If, for 
example, A exists always, and therefore co-exists with every thing, no num- 
ber of instances of its co-existence with B would prove a connection ; as in 
our example of the fixed stars. If A be a fact of such common occurrence 
that it may be presumed to be^ present in half of all the cases that occur, 
and therefore in half the cases in* which B occurs, it is only the proportional 
excess above half that is to he reckoned as evidence toward proving a con- 
nection between A and B. 

In addition to the question, What is the number of coincidences which, 
on an average of a great multitude of trials, may be expected to arise from 
chance alone ? there is also another question, namely, Of what extent of de- 
viation from that average is the occurrence credible, from chance alone, in 
some number of instances smaller than that required for striking a fair av- 
erage ? It is not only to be considered what is the general result of the 
chances in the long run, but also what are the extreme limits of variation 
fi*om the general result, which may occasionally be expected as the result 
of some smaller number of instances. 

The consideration of the latter question, and any consideration of the 
former beyond that already given to it, belong to what mathematicians 
term the doctrine of chances, or, in a phrase of greater pretension, the The- 
017 of Probabilities. j 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

OP THE CAECULATIOH" OF CHANCES. 

§ 1. PROBABILITY,” says Laplace,* ^Mias reference partly to our iguo' 
ranee, partly to our knowledge. We know that among three or more 
events, one, and only one, must happen ; but there is nothing leading us to 
believe that any one of them will happen rather than the others. In this 
state of indecision, it is impossible for us to pronounce with certainty on 
their, occurrence. It is, however, probable that any one of these events, 
selected at pleasure, will not take place ; because we perceive several cases, 
all equally possible, which exclude its occurrence, and only one which fa- 
vors it. 

“The theory of chances consists in reducing all events of the same kind 
to a certain number of cases equally possible, that is, such that we are 
equally xmdecided as to their existence ; and in determining the number of 
these cases which are favorable to the event of which the probability is 
sought. The ratio of that number to the number of all the possible cases 
is the measure of the probability; which is thus a fraction, having for its 
numerator the number of cases favorable to the event, and for its denom- 
inator the number of all the cases which are possible.” 

To a calculation of chances, then, according to Laplace, two things are 
necessary ; we must know that of several events some one will certainly 
happen, and no more than one ; and we must not know, nor have any rea- 
son to expect, that it will be one of these events rather than another. It 
has been contended that these are not the only requisites, and that Laplace 
has overlooked, in the general theoretical statement, a necessary part of the 
foundation of the doctrine of chances. To be able (it has been said) to 
pronounce two events equally probable, it is not enough that we should 
know that one or the other must happen, and should have no grounds for 
conjecturing which. Experience must have shown that the two events are 
of equally frequent occurrence. Why, in tossing up a half-penny, do we reck- 
on it equally probable that we shall throw cross or pile ? Because we know 
that in any great number of throws, cross and pile are thrown about equally 
often ; and that the more throws we make, the more nearly the equality is 
perfect. We may know this if we please by actual experiment, or by the 
daily experience which life affords of events of the same general character, 
or, deductively, from the effect of mechanical laws on a symmetrical body 
acted upon by forces varying indefinitely in quantity and direction. We 
may know it, in short, either by specific experience, or on the evidence of 
our general knowledge of nature. But, in one way or the other, we must 
know it, to justify us in calling the two events equally probable ; and if we 
knew it not, we should proceed as much at hap-hazard in staking equal sums 
on the result, as in laying odds. 

This view of the subject was taken in the first edition of the present 
work ; hut I have since become convinced that the theory of chances, as 


’** £Jssai Philosophique sur les ProbabilitSs, fifth Palis edition, p. 7. 
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conceived by LajDlace and by inathematicians generally, has not the funda- 
mental fallacy which I had ascribed to it. 

We must remember that the probability of an event is not a quality of 
the event itself, but a mere name for the degree of ground which we, or 
some one else, have for expecting it. The probability of an event to one 
person is a different thing from the probability of the same event to an- 
other, or to the same person after he has acquired additional evidence. The 
probability to me, that an individual of whom I know nothing but his name 
will die within the year, is totally altered by my being told the next minute 
^at he is in the last stage of a consumption. Yet tSs makes no difference 
in the event itself, nor in any of the causes on which it depends. Every 
event is in itself certain, not probable; if we knew all, we should either 
know positively that it will happen, or positively that it will not. But its 
probability to us means the degree of expectation of its occurrence, which 
we are warranted in entertaining by our present evidence. 

Bearing this in mind, I think it must be admitted, that even when we 
have no knowledge whatever to guide our expectations, except the knowl- 
edge that what happens must be some one of a certain number of possibili- 
ties, ^ve may still reasonably judge, that one supposition is more probable 
to us than another supposition ; and if we have any interest at stake, we 
shall best provide for it by acting conformably to that judgment. 

§ 2. Suppose that we are required to take a ball from a box, of which 
we only know that it contains balls both black and white, and none of any 
other color. We know that the ball we select will be either a black or a 
white ball; but we have no ground foi’ expecting black rather than white, 
or white rather than black. In that case, if we are obliged to make a choice, 
and to stake something on one or the other supposition, it will, as a question 
of prudence, be perfectly indifferent which ; and we shall act precisely as 
we should have acted if we had known beforehand that the box contained 
an equal number of black and white balls. But though our conduct would 
be the same, it would not be founded on any surmise that the balls were in 
fact thus equally divided ; for we might, on the contrary, know by au- 
thentic information that the box contained ninety-nine balls of one color, 
and only one of the other ; stHl, if we are not told which color has only one^ 
and which has ninety-nine, the drawii'ig of a white and of a black ball will 
be equally probable to us. We shall have no reason for staking any thino* 
on the one event rather than on the other; the option between the two wiU 
be a matter of indifference ; in other words, it will be an even chance. 

But let it now be supposed that instead of two there are three colors 

white, black, and red; and that we are entirely ignorant of the proportion 
in which they are mingled. We should then have no reason for expectino* 
one more than another, and if obliged to bet, should venture our stake on 
1 eel, white, or black with equal indifference. But should we be indifferent 
whether we betted for or against some one color, as, for instance, white ? 
buiely not. From the very fact that black and red are each of them sep- 
aiately equally probable to us with white, the two together must be twice 
as probable. We should in this case expect not white rather than white, 
and so much rather that we would lay two to one upon it. It is true, there 
might, for aught we knew, he more white balls than black and red'together ; 
and our bet would, if we knew more, be seen to be a disadvantageous 
one. But so also, for aught we knew, might there be more red balls than 
black and white, or more black balls than white and red, and in such case 
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the effect of additional* knowledge would be to prove to ns that our bet 
was more advantageous than we had supposed it to be. There is in the 
existing state of our knowledge a rational probability of two to one against 
white ; a probability fit to be made a basis of conduct. NTo reasonable 
person Avoiild lay an even wager in favor of white against black and red ; 
though against black alone or red alone he might do so without impru- 
dence. ^ 

The common theory, therefore, of the calculation of chances, appears to 
be tenable. Even when we know nothing except the number of the possi- 
ble and mutually excluding contingencies, and are entirely ignorant of their 
comparative frequency, we may have grounds, and grounds numei-ically ap- 
preciable, for acting on one supposition rather than on another; and this 
is the meaning of Probability. 

_ § 3. The principle, however, on ivhich the reasoning proceeds, is sufS- 
cientiy evident. It is the obvious one that when the cases which exist are 
shared among several kinds, it is impossible that each of those kinds 
should be a majority of the whole: on the contrary, thei’e must be a ma- 
jority^ against each kind, except one at most ; and if any kind has more 
than its share in proportion to the total number, the others collectively 
must have less. ^ Granting this axiom, and assuming that %ve liave no 
ground for selecting any one kind as more likely than the rest to surpass 
the average proportion, it follows that we can not rationally presume this 
of any, which we should do if we were to bet in favor of it, receiving less 
odds than in the ratio of the number of the other kinds. Even, therefore, 
in this extreme case of the calculation of probabilities, which does not rest 
on special experience at all, the logical ground of the process is our knowl- 
edge — such knowledge as we then have — of the laws governing the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the different cases; but in this case the knowledge 
is limited to that which, being universal and axiomatic, does not require 
reference to specific experience, or to any considerations arising out of the 
special nature of the problem under discussion. 

Except, however, in such cases as games of chance, where the very pur- 
pose in view requires ignorance instead of knowledge, I can conceive no 
case in which we ought to be satisfied with such an estimate of chances as 
this — an estimate founded on tlie absolute minimum of knowledge respect- 
ing the subject. It is plain that, in the case of the colored balls, a very 
slight ground of surmise that the white balls were really more numerous 
than either of the other colors, would suffice to vitiate the whole of the cal- 
culations made in our previous state of indifference. It would place us in 
that position of more advanced knowledge, in which the probabilities, to us, 
would be different from what they were before; and in estimating these 
new probabilities we should have to proceed on a totally different set of 
data, furnished no longer by mere counting of possible suppositions, but by 
specific knowledge of facts. Such data it should always be our endeavor 
to obtain; and in all inquiries, unless on subjects equally beyond the range 
of our means of knowledge and our practical uses, they may be obtained, 
if not good, at least better than none at ail.* 


* It even appears to me that the calculation of chances, where there are no data grounded 
either on special experience or on special inference, must, in an immense majority of cases, 
break down, from sheer impossibility of assigning any principle hy which to be guided in set- 
fing out the list of possibilities. In the case of the colored balls we have no difficulty in mak- 
ing the enumeration, because we ourselves determine what the possibilities shall be. But 
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It is obvious, too, that even when the probabilities are derived from ob- 
servation and experiment, a very slight improvement in the data, by better 
observations, or by taking into fuller consideration the special circumstances 
of the case, is of more use than the most elaborate application of the cal- 
culus to probabilities founded on the data in their previous state of inferi- 
ority, The neglect of this obvious reflection has given rise to misapplica- 
tions of the calculus of probabilities which have made it the real oppro- 
brium of mathematics. It is sufficient to refer to the applications made of 
it to the credibility of witnesses, and to the correctness of the verdicts of 
juries. In regard to the first, common sense would dictate that it is im- 
possible to strike a general average of the veracity and other qualifications 
for true testimony of mankind, or of any class of them ; and even if it were 
possible, the employment of it^ for such a purpose implies a misapprehen- 
sion of the use of averages, wliich serve, indeed, to protect those ’^vdiose in- 
terest is at stake, against mistaking the general result of large masses of 
instances, but are of extremely small value as grounds of expectation in any 
one individual instance, unless the case be one of those in which the great 
majority of individual instances do not differ much from the average. In 
the case of a witness, persons of common sense would draw their conclu- 
sions from the degree of consistency of his statements, his conduct under 
cros^examination, and the relation of the case itself to his interests, his 
partialities, and his mental capacity, instead of applying so rude a standard 
{even if it were capable of being verified) as the ratio between the num- 
ber of true and the number of erroneous statements which he may be suj)- 
posed to make in the course of his life. 

Again, on the subject of juries or other tribunals, some mathematicians 
have set out from the proposition that the judgment of any one judge or 
juryman is, at least in some small degree, more likely to be right than 
wrong, aud have concluded that the chance of a number of persons concur- 
ring in a wrong verdict is diminished the more the number is increased; 
so that if the judges are only made sufficiently numerous, the correctness 
of the judgment may be reduced almost to certainty. I say nothing of the 
disregard shown to the effect produced on the moral position of the judges 
by multiplying their numbers, the virtual destruction of their individual 
responsibility, <and weakening of the application of their minds to the sub- 
ject. I remark only the fallacy of reasoning from a wide average to cases 
necessarily differing greatly from any average. It may be true that, taking 
all causes one with another, the opinion of any one of the judges would be 
oftener right than wrong; but the argument forgets that in all but the 
moie simple cases, in all cases in which it is really of much consequence 
what the tribunal is, the proposition might probably be reversed ; besides 
which, the cause of error, whether arising from the intricacy of the case or 
from some common prejudice or mental infirmity, if it acted upon one 
3udge, would be extremely likely to affect all the others in the same man- 


suppose a case more analogous to those wliich occur in nature ; instead of three colors, let 
tiiere be in the box all possible colors, we being supposed ignorant of the comparative fre- 
quency with which different colors occur in nature, or in the productions of art. How is the 
list of cases to be made out ? Is every distinct shade to count as a color ? If so, is the test 
to be a common eye, or an educated eye— a painter’s, for instance ? On the answer to these 
questions would depend whether the chances against some particular color would he esti- 
mated at ten, twenty or perhaps five hundred to one. While if we knew from experience 
that the particular color occurs on an average a certain number of times in every hundred or 
housana, we should not require to know any thing either of the ffequeucy or of the number 
or tiie other possibilities. 
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ner, or at least a majority, and thus render a wrong instead of a right de* 
cision more probable the more the number was increased. 

These are but samples of the errors frequently committed by men who, 
having made themselves familiar with the difficult formulae which algebra 
affords^ for the estimation of chances under suppositions of a complex char- 
acter, like better to employ those formula in computing what are the prob- 
abilities to a person half informed about a case than to look out for means 
of being better informed. Before applying the doctrine of chances to any 
scientific purpose, the foundation must be laid for an evaluation of the 
chances, by possessing ourselves of the utmost attainable amount of posi- 
tive knowledge. ^ The knowledge required is that of the comparative fre- 
quency wi^ which the different events in fact occur. For the purposes, 
therefore, of the present work, it is allowable to sujDjDOse that conclusions 
respecting the probability of a fact of a particular kind rest on our knowl- 
edge of the proportion between the cases in which facts of that kind occur, 
and those in which they do not occur; this knowledge being either de- 
rived from specific experiment, or deduced from our knowledge of the 
causes in operation which tend to produce, compared with those which 
tend to prevent, the fact in question. 

Such calculation of chances is grounded on an induction; and to render 
the calculation legitimate, the induction must be a valid one. It is not 
less an induction, though it does not prove that the event occurs in all 
cases of a given description, but only that out of a given number of such 
cases it occurs in about so many. The fraction which mathematicians use 
to designate the probability of an event is the ratio of these two numbers ; 
the ascertained proportion between the number of cases in which the event 
occurs and the sum of all the cases, those in which it occurs and in which 
it does not occur, taken together. In playing at cross and pile, the descrip- 
tion of cases concerned are throws, and the probability of cross is one-half, 
because if we throw often enough cross is thrown about once in every two 
throws. In the cast of a die, the probability of ace is one-sixth ; not sim- 
ply because there are six possible throws, of which ace is one, and because 
we do not know any reason why one should turn up rather than another — 
though I have admitted the validity of this ground in default of a bettei* — 
but because we do actually know, either by reasoning or by experience, 
that in a hundred or a million of throws ace is thrown in about one-sixth 
of that number, or once in six times. 

§ 4. I say, either by reasoning or by experience,’’ meaning specific ex- 
perience.^ But in estimating probabilities, it is not a matter of indifference 
from which of these two sources we derive our assurance. The probabili- 
ty of events, as calculated from their mere frequency in past experience, 
affords a less secure basis for practical guidance than their probability as 
deduced from an equally accurate knowledge of the frequency of occur- 
rence of their causes. 

The generalization that an event occurs in ten out of every hundred oases 
of a given description, is as real an induction as if the generalization were 
that it occurs in all cases. But when we arrive at the conclusion by mere- 
ly counting instances in actual experience, and comparing the number of 
cases in which A has been pi^esent with the number in which it has been 
absent, the evidence is only that of the Method of Agreement, and the con- 
clusion amounts only to an empirical law. W^e can make a step beyond 
this when we can ascend to the causes on which the occurrence of A or its 
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non-occurrence will depend, and form an estimate of the comparative fre- 
quency of the causes favorable and of those unfavorable to the occurrence. 
These are data of a higher order, by which the empirical law derived from 
a mere numerical comparison of affirmative and negative instances will be 
either corrected or confirmed, and in either case we shall obtain a more 
correct measure of probability than is given by that numerical comparison. 
It has been well remarked that in the kind of examples by which the doc- 
trine of chances is usually illustrated, that of balls in a box, the estimate 
of probabilities is supported by reasons of causation, stronger than specific 
experience. “ What is the reason that in a box where there are nine black 
balls and one white, we expect to draw a black ball nine times ns much (in 
other words, nine times as often, frequency being the gauge of intensity in 
expectation) as a white ? Obviously because the local conditions are nine 
times as favorable ; because the hand may alight in nine places and get a 
black ball, while it can only alight in one place and find a white ball; just 
for the same reason that we do not ex23ect to succeed in finding a friend 
in a crowd, the conditions in order that we and he should come together 
being many and difficult. This of course would not hold to the same ex- 
tent were the white balls of smaller size than the black, neither would the 
probability remain the same ; the larger ball would be much more likely 
to meet the'hand.”* 

It is, in fact, evident that when once causation is admitted as a universal 
law, our expectation of events can only be rationally grounded on that law. 
To a person who recognizes that every event depends on causes, a thing’s 
having happened once is a reason for expecting it to haj^pen again, only be- 
cause proving that there exists, or is liable to exist, a cause adequate to 
produce it.f The frequency of the particular event, apart from all surmise 
respecting its cause, can give rise to no other induction than thatpe?* enic- 
merationem simplicem; and the precarious inferences derived from this are 
superseded, and -disappear from the field as soon as the j^rinciple of causa- 
tion makes its appearance there. 

NoUyithstanding, however, the abstract superiority of an estimate of 
probability grounded on causes, it is a fact that in almost all cases in 
which chances admit of estimation sufficiently precise to render their 
numerical appreciation of any practical value, the numerical data are not 
drawn from knowledge of the causes, but from experience of the events 

* Prospective Review for Pehruaiy, 1850. 

t “If this be not so, why do we feel so much more probability added by the fii-st instance 
tMn by any single subsequent instance ? Why, except that the first instance gives us its pos- 
si bihty Ca cause adequate to it), while every other only gives us the frequency of its conditions ? 
It no reference to a cause be supposed, possibility would have no meaning; yet it is clear that 
antecedent to its happening, we might have supposed the event impossible, i, e,, have believed 
that there was no physical energy really existing in the w'orld equal to producing it Af- 

ter the first tune of happening, which is, then, more important to the whole probability than 
any other single instance (because proving the possibility), the number of times becomes im- 
poitant as an index to the intensity or extent of the cause, and its independence of any par- 
ticulai If we took the case of a tremendous leap, for instance, and wished to form an 

estimate of the probability of its succeeding a certain' number of times ; the first instance, by 
showing its possibility (before doubtful) is of the most importance; but eveiy succeeding leap 
shows the power to be more perfectly under control, greater and moi’e invariable, and so in- 
creases the probability ; and no one would think of reasoning in this case straight from one 
instance to the next, without referring to the physical energy w'hich each leap indicated. Is 
It not, then, cto that we do not ever” (let us rather say, that we do not in an advanced state 
ot our knowledge) ‘ conclude directly from the happening of an event to the probabiUty of its 
happening again ; but that we refer to the cause, regarding the past cases as an index to the 
cause, and the cause as our guide to the future?”-— 
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themselves. The probabilities of life at different ages or in different cli- 
mates ; the probabilities of recovery from a particular disease ; the chances 
of the birth of male or female offspring; the chances of the destruction of 
houses or other property by fire; the chances of the loss of a ship in a 
particular voyage, are deduced from bills of mortality, returns from hos- 
pitals, registers of births, of shijDwrecks, etc., that is, from the observed 
frequency not of the causes, but of the effects. The reason is, that in all 
these classes of facts the causes are either not amenable to direct obsei’va- 
tion at all, or not with the requisite precision, and we have no means of 
judging of their frequency except from the empirical law afforded by the 
frequency of the effects. The inference does not the less dej^end on cau- 
sation alone, ^Ve reason from an effect to a similar effect by passing 
through the cause. If the actuary of an insurance office infers from his 
tables that among a hundred persons now living of a particular age, five 
on the average will attain the age of seventy, his inference is legitimate, 
not .for the simple reason that this is the proportion who have lived till 
seventy^ in times past, but because the fact of their having so lived shows 
that this is the proportion existing, at that place and time, between the 
causes which prolong life to the age of seventy and those tending to bring 
it to an earlier close.* 

§ 5. From the preceding principles it is easy to deduce the demonstra- 
tion of that theorem of the doctrine of probabilities which is the founda- 
tion of its application to inquiries for ascertaining the occurrence of a 
given event, or the reality of an individual fact. The signs or evidences by 
which a fact is usually proved are some of its consequences ; and the in- 
quiry hinges upon determining what cause is most likely to have produced 
a given effect. The theorem applicable to such investigations is the Sixth 
Principle in Laplace’s ‘^Essai Philosophique siir les Erobahilit'es,^'* which is 
described by him as the fundamental principle of th«at branch of the Analy- 
sis of Chances which consists in ascending from events to their causes.”f 

Given an effect to be accounted for, and there being several causes which 
might have produced it, but of the presence of which in the particular case 
nothing is known ; the probability that the effect was produced by any one 
of these causes is cts the (xntecede7\t probability of the cause^ multiplied by 
the probability that the cause^if it existed, looulcl have produced the given 
effect. 

Let M be the effect, and A, B, two .causes, by either of which it might 


* The writer last quoted says that the valuation of chances by comparing the number of 
cases in which the event occnrs with the number in which it does not occur, ‘‘would gen- 
erally be wholly erroneous,” and “is not the trae theoiy of probability.” It is at least that 
which forms the foundation of insurance, and of all those calculations of chances in the busi- 
ness of life which experience so abundantly verifies. The reason which the reviewer gives for 
rejecting the theory is, that it “would regard an event as certain which had hitherto never 
failed;^ which is exceedingly far from the truth, even for a veiy large number of constant suc- 
cesses. This is not a defect in a particular theoiy, but in any theoiy of chances* No prin- 
ciple of evaluation can provide for such a case as that which the reviewer supposes- If an 
event has never once failed, in a number of trials suiScient to eliminate chance, it really has 
all the certainty which can be given by an empirical law ; it is certain during the continuance 
of the same collocation of causes which existed during the ohseri^ations. If it ever fails, it is 
in consequence of some change in that collocation. Now, no theoiy of chances will enable us 
to infer the future probability of an event from, the past, if the causes in operation, capable of 
influencing the event, have intemediately undergone a change. 

T Pp. 18, 19. The theorem is not stated by Laplace in the exact terms in which I have 
stated it ; but the identity of import of the two modes of expression is eafeily demonsti-able. 

25 
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have been produced. To find the probability that it was produced by the 
one and not by the other, ascertain which of the two is most likely to have 
existed, and which of them, if it did exist, was most likely to produce the 
effect M : the probability sought is a compound of these two probabilities. 

Case I. Let the causes be both alike in the second respect : either A or 
B, when it exists, being supposed equally likely (or equally certain) to pro- 
duce M ; but let A be in itself twice as likely as B to exist, that is, t\\dce 
as frequent a phenomenon. Then it is twice as likely to have existed in 
this case, and to have been the cause which produced M. 

For, since A exists in nature twice as often as B, in any 300 cases in 
which one or other existed, A has existed 200 times and B 100. But ei- 
ther A or B must have existed wherever M is produced; therefore, in 300 
times that M is produced, A was the producing cause 200 times, B only 
100, that is, in the ratio of 2 to 1. Thus, then, if the causes are alike in 
their capacity of producing the effect, the probability as to which actually 
produced it is in the ratio of their antecedent probabilities. 

Case IL Reversing the last hypothesis, let us suppose that the causes 
are equally frequent, equally likely to have existed, but not equally likely, if 
they did exist, to produce M; that in three times in which A occurs, it 
produces that effect twice, while B, in three times, produces it only once. 
Since the two causes are equally frequent in their occurrence ; in every six 
times that either one or the other exists, A exists three times and B three 
times. A, of its three times, produces M in two; B, of its three times, 
produces M in one. Thus, in the whole six times, M is only produced 
thrice ; but of that thrice it is produced twice by A, once only by B. Con- 
sequently, when the antecedent probabilities of the causes are equal, the 
chances that the effect was produced by them are in the ratio of the proba- 
bilities that if they did exist they would produce the effect. 

Case IIL The third case, that in which the causes are unlike in both re- 
spects, is solved by what has preceded. For, when a quantity depends on 
two other quantities, in such a manner that while either of them remains 
constant it is proportional to the other, it nifist necessarily bo proportional 
to the product of the two quantitiesS, the product being the only function 
of the two which obeys that law of variation. Therefore, the ]')robability 
that M was produced by either cause, is as the antecedent probability of 
the cause, multiplied by the probability that if it existed it wmuld produce 
M. Which was to be demonstrated. 

Or we may prove the third case as we proved the first and second. Let 
A be twice as frequent as B, and let them also be unequally likely, when 
they exist, to produce M ; let A produce it twice in four times, B thrice in 
four times. ^ The antecedent probability of A is to that of B as 2 to 1 ; 
the probabilities of their producing M are as 2 to 3; the product of these 
ratios is the ratio of 4 to 3 ; and this will be the ratio of the probabilities 
that A or B was the producing cause in the given instance. For, since A 
IS twice as frequent as B, out of twelve cases in which one or other exists, 
A exists in 8 and B in 4. But of its eight cases, A, by the supposition, 
produces M in only 4, wdiile B of its four cases produces M in 3. M, there- 
toie, is only produced at all in seven of the twelve cases; but in four of 
these It IS produced by A, in three by B ; hence the probabilities of its be- 
ing produced by A and by B are as 4 to 3, and are expressed by the frac- 
tions ^ and 4 . Which was to be demonstrated. 

§ 0. It remains to examine the bearing of the doctrine of chances on 
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the peculiar problem which occupied us in the preceding chapter, namely, 
how to distinguish coincidences which are casual from those which are the 
result of law ; from those in which the facts which accompany or follow 
one another are somehow connected through causation. 

The doctrine of chances affords means by which, if we knew the amrage 
number of coincidences to be looked for between two phenomena connected 
only casually, we could determine how often any given deviation from that 
average will occur by chance. If the probability of any casual coincidence, 
1 

considered in itself, be — , the probability that the same coincidence will 

be repeated n times in succession is A Por example, in one thvotv of a 

die the probability of ace being the probability of throwing ace twice 

in succession will be 1 divided by the square of 6, or — . For ace is thrown 

36 

at the first throw once in six, or six in thirty-six times, and of those six, the 
die being cast again, ace will be thrown but once ; being altogether once in 
thirty-six times. The chance of the same cast three times successively is, 

by a similar reasoning, ^ or is, tbe event will haj^pen, on a large 

average, only once in two hundred and sixteen throws. 

We have thus a rule by which to estimate the probability that any given 
series of coincidences arises from chance, provided we can measure correct- 
ly the probability of a single coincidence. If we can obtain an equally 
precise expression for the probability that the same series of coincidences 
arises from causation, we should only have to compare the numbers. This, 
however, can rarely be done. Let us see what degree of approximation 
can practically be made to the necessary precision. 

The^ question falls within Laplace^s sixth principle, just demonstrated. 
The given fact, that is to say, the series of coincidences, may have origi- 
nated either in a casual conjunction of causes or in a law of nature. The 
probabilities, therefore, that the fact originated in these two modes, are as 
their antecedent probabilities, multiplied by the probabilities that if they 
existed they would produce the effect. But the particular combination of 
chances, if it occurred, or the law of nature if real, would certainly produce 
the series of coincidences. The probabilities, therefore, that the coinci- 
dences are produced by the two causes in question are as the antecedent 
probabilities of the causes. One of these, the antecedent probability of the 
combination of mere chances which would produce the given result, is an 
appreciable quantity. The antecedent probability of the other supposition 
may be susceptible of a more or less exact estimation, according to the na- 
ture of the case. 

In some cases, the coincidence, supposing it to be the result of causation 
at all, must be the result of a known cause ; as the succession of aces, if not 
accidental, must arise from the loading of the die. In such cases we may 
be able to form a conjecture as to the antecedent probability of such a cir- 
cumstance from the characters of the parties concerned, or other such evi- 
dence; but it would be impossible to estimate that probability with any 
thing. like numerical precision. The counter-probability, however, that of 
the accidental origin of the coincidence, dwindling so rapidly as it does at 
each new trial, the stage is soon reached at which the chance of unfairness 
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in the die, however small in itself, must be greater than that of a casual 
coincidence ; and on this ground, a practical decision can generally be come 
to without much hesitation, if there be the power of repeating the experi- 
ment. 

When, however, the coincidence is one which can not be accounted for 
by any known cause, and the connection between, the two phenomena, if 
produced by causation, must be the result of some Jaw of nature hitherto 
unknown; which is the case we had in view in the last chapter; then 
though the probability of a casual coincidence may be capable of apprecia^ 
tion, that of the counter-supposition, the existence of an undiscovered law 
of nature, is clearly unsusceptible of even an approximate valuation. In 
order to have the data which such a case would require, it would be neces- 
sary to know what proportion of all the individual sequences or co-exist- 
ences occurring in nature are the result of law", and what proportion are 
2nere casual coincidences. It being evident that we can not form any 
plausible conjecture as to this proportion, much less appreciate it numer- 
ically, ^ve can not attempt any precise estimation of the comparitive proba- 
bilities. But of this we are sure, that the detection of an unknown law of 
nature — of some previously unrecognized constancy of conjunction among 
phenomena— is no uncommon event. If, therefore, the number of instances 
in which a coincidence is observed, over and above that which would arise 
on the average froni the mere concurrence of chances, be such that so great 
an amount of coincidences from accident alone would be an extremely un- 
common event; we have reason to conclude that the coincidence is the ef- 
fect of causation, and may be received (subject to correction from further 
experience) as an empirical law. Further than this, in point of precision, 
we can not go ; nor, in most cases, is greater precision required, for the 
solution of any practical doubt.*^* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THE EXTEifSION OF DEEIVATIYE LAWS TO AnJACElVT CASES. 

§ 1. We have had frequent occasion to notice the inferior generality of 
derivative laws, compared with the ultimate laws from which they are de- 
rived. This inferiority, which affects not only the extent of the proposi- 
tions themselves, but their degree of cei’tainty within that extent, is most 
conspicuous in the uniformities of co-existence and sequence obtaining be- 
tween effects which depend ultimately on different primeval causes. Such 
uniformities will only obtain where there exists the same collocation of 
those primeval causes. If the collocation varies, though the laws them- 
selves remain the same, a totally different set of derivative uniformities 
may, and generally will, bo the result. 

Even where the derivative uniformity is between different effects of the 
same cause, it will by no means obtain as universally as the law of the 

^ * For fMiiller treatment of the many interesting questions raised by the theory of probabiU- 
um’i ^ fay how refer to a recent work by Mr. Venn, Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge, 

^ iiie Logic of Chance ; ^ one of the most thoughtful and philosophical treatises on any sub- 
ject connected with Bogie and Evidence which have been produced, to my knowledge, for 
Di^ny jeais. Some criticisms contained in it have been very useful to me in revising the coi- 
responding chapters of the present work. In several of Mr. Venn’s opinions, however, I do 
not agree, what these are will be obvious to any reader of Mr. Venn’s work who is also a 
reader of this. 
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cause itself. If a and h accompany or succeed one another as effects of the 
cause A, it by no means follows that A is the only cause which can pro- 
duce them, or that if there be another cause^ as capable of producing c(y 
it must produce 5 likewise. The conjunction, therefore, of a and h perhaps 
does not hold universally, but only in the instances in which a arises from 
A. When it is produced by a cause other than A^a and h may be dissev- 
ered. Day (for example) is always in our experience followed by night; 
but day is not the cause of night; both are successive effects of a common 
cause, the periodical passage of the spectator into and out of the earth’s 
shadow, consequent on the earth’s rotation, and on the illuminating prop- 
erty of the sun. If, therefore, day is ever produced by a different cause 
or set of causes from this, day will not, or at least may not, be followed by 
night. On the sun’s own surface, for instance, this may be llie case. 

Finally, even when the derivative uniformity is itself a law of causation 
(resulting from the combination of several causes), it is not altogether in- 
dependent' of collocations. If a cause supervenes, capable of wholly or par- 
tially counteracting the effect of any one of the conjoined causes, the effect 
will no longer confonii to the derivative law. While, therefore, each ulti- 
mate law is only liable to frustration from one set of counteracting causes, 
the derivative law is liable to it from several. Now, the possibility of the 
occurrence of counteracting causes which do not arise from any of the con- 
ditions involved in the law itself depends on the original collocations. 

It is true that, as we formerly remarked, laws of causation, whether ulti- 
mate or derivative, are, in most cases, fulfilled even w'hen counteracted; 
the cause produces its effect, though that effect is destroyed by something 
else. That the effect may be frustrated, is, therefore, no objection to the 
universality of laws of causation. But it is fatal to the universality of the 
sequences or co-existences of effects, which compose the greater part of the 
derivative laws flowing from laws of causation. When, from the law of a 
certain combination of causes, there results a certain order in the effects; 
as from the combination of a single sun with the rotation of an opaque 
body round its axis, there results, on the whole surface of that opaque 
body, an alternation of day and night ; then, if we suppose one of the com- 
bined causes counteracted, the rotation stopped, the sun extinguished, or a 
second sun supevadded, the truth of that particular law of causation is in 
no way affected ; it is still true that one sun shining on an opaque revolv- 
ing body will alternately produce day and night; but since the sun no 
longer does shine on such a body, the derivative uniformity, the succession 
of day and night on the given planet, is no longer true. Those derivative 
uniformities, therefore, which are not laws of causation, are (except in the ^ 
rare case of their depending on one cause alone, not on a combination of 
causes) always more or lep contingent on collocations ; and are hence sub- 
ject to the characteristic infirmity of empirical laws — that of being admis- 
sible only where the collocations are known by experience to be such as 
are requisite for the truth of the law; that is, only within the conditions 
of time and place confirmed by actual observation. 

§ 2. This principle, when stated in general terms, seems clear and indis- 
putable ; yet many of the ordinary judgments of mankind, the propriety 
of which is not questioned, have at least the semblance of being inconsist- 
ent with it. On what grounds, it may be asked, do we expect that the 
sun wiU rise to-morrow ? To-morrow is beyond the limits of time compre- 
hended in our observations. They have extended over some thousands of 
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years past, but they do not include the future. Yet we infer with confi-* 
dence that the sun will rise to-morrow; and nobody doubts that we are 
entitled to do so. Let us consider what is the w^arrant for this confidence. 

In the example in question, we know the causes on which the derivative 
uniformity depends. They are : the sun giving out light, the earth in a 
state of rotation and intercepting light. The induction which shows these 
to be the real causes, and not merely prior effects of a common cause, be- 
ing complete, the only circumstances which could defeat the derivative law 
are such as would destroy or counteract one or other of the combined 
causes. While the causes exist and are not counteracted, the effect will 
continue. If they exist and are not counteracted to-morrow, the sun will 
rise to-morrow. 

Since the causes, namely, the sun and the earth, the one in the state of 
giving out light, the other in a state of rotation, will exist until something 
destroys them, all depends on the probabilities of their destruction, or of 
their counteraction. We know by observation (omitting the inferential 
proofs of an existence for thousands of ages anterior) that these phenomena 
have continued for (say) five thousand years. Within that time there has 
existed no cause sufficient to diminish them appreciably, nor which has 
counteracted their effect in any appreciable degree. The chance, therefore, 
that the sun may not rise to-morrow amounts to the chance that some 
cause, which has not manifested itself in the smallest degree during five 
thousand years, will exist to-morrow in such intensity as to destroy the 
sun or the earth, the sun’s light or the earth’s rotation, or to produce an 
immense disturbance in the effect resulting from those causes. 

ISTow, if such a cause will exist to-morrow, or at any future time, some 
cause, proximate or remote, of that cause must exist now, and must have ex- 
isted during the whole of the five tho-usand years. If, therefore, the sun do 
not rise to-morrow, it will be because some cause has existed, the effects of 
which, though during five thousand years they have not amounted to a per- 
ceptible quantity, will in one day become overwhelming. Since this cause 
has not been recognized during such an interval of time by observers sta- 
tioned on our earth, it must, if it be a single agent, be either one whose 
effects develop themselves gradually and very slowly, or one which existed 
in regions beyond our observation, and is now on the point of arriving in 
our part of the universe, l^ow all causes which we have experience of act 
according to laws incompatible with the supposition that their effects, af- 
ter accumulating so slowly as to be imperceptible for five thousand years, 
should start into ‘immensity in a single day. No mathematical law of pro- 
portion between an effect and the quantity or relations of its cause could 
produce such contradictory results. The sudden development of an effect 
of which there was no previous trace always arises from the coming to- 
gether of several distinct causes, not previously conjoined ; but if such sud- 
den conjunction is destined to take place, the causes, or causes, must 
have existed during the entire five thousand years ; and their not having 
once come together during that period shows how rare that particular com- 
bination is. We have, therefore, the warrant of a i*igid induction for con- 
sidering it probable, in a degree undistinguishable from certainty, that the 
known conditions requisite for the sun’s rising will exist to-morrow. 

• ^ extension of derivative laws, not causative, beyond the lim- 

its (ff observation can only be to a^acent cases. If, instead of to-morrow, 
we had said this day twenty thousand years, the inductions would have 
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been any thing bnt conclusive. That a cause which, in opposition to very 
powerful causes, produced no perceptible effect during five thousand years, 
should produce a very considerable one by the end of twenty thousand, has 
nothing in it which is not in conformity with our experience of causes. 
We know many agents, the effect of which in a short period does not 
amount to a perceptible quantity, but by accumulating for a much longer 
period becomes considerable- Besides, looking at the immense multitude 
of the heavenly bodies, their vast distances, and the rapidity of the motion 
of such of them as are known to move, it is a supposition not at all contra* 
dictory to experience that some body may be in motion toward us, or we 
toward it, within the limits of whose influence we have not come during 
five thousand years, but which in twenty thousand more may be producing 
effects upon us of the most extraordinary kind. Or the fact which is csS 
pable of preventing sunrise may be, not the cumulative effect of one cause, 
but some new combination of causes; and the chances favorable to that 
combination, though they have not produced it once in five thousand years, 
may produce it once in twenty thousand. So that the inductions which 
authorize us to expect future events, grow weaker and weaker the further 
we look into the future, and at length become inappreciable. 

We have considered the probabilities of the sun’s rising to-morrow, as 
derived from the real laws; that is, from the laws of the causes on which 
that uniformity is dependent. Let us now consider how the matter would 
have stood if the uniformity had been known only as an empirical law; if 
we had not been aware that the sun’s light and the earth’s rotation (or the 
sun’s motion) were the causes on which the periodical occurrence of day- 
light depends. We could have extended this empirical law to cases adja- 
cent in time, though not to so great a distance of time as we can now. 
Having evidence that the effects had remained unaltered and been punctu- 
ally conjoined for five thousand years, we could infer that the unknown 
causes on which the conjunction is dependent had existed undiminished and 
uncounteraeted during the same period. The same conclusions, therefore, 
would follow as in the preceding case, except that we should only know 
that during five thousand years nothing had occurred to defeat perceptibly 
this particular effect; while, when we know the causes, we have the addi- 
tional assurance that during that interval no such change has been notice- 
able in the causes themselves as by any degree of multiplication or length 
of continuance could defeat the effect. 

To this must be added, that when we know the causes, we may be able 
to judge whether there exists any known cause capable of counteracting 
them, while as long as they are unknown, we can not be sure but that if we 
did know them, we could predict their destruction from causes actually in 
existence. A bed-ridden savage, who had never seen the cataract of Niag- 
ara, but who lived within hearing of it, might imagine that the sound he 
heard would endure forever ; but if be knew it to be the effect of a rush ot 
waters over a barrier of rock which is progressively wearing away, he would 
know that within a number of ages which may be calculated it will be heard 
no more. ^ In proportion, therefore, to our ignorance of the causes on which 
the empirical law depends, we can be less assured that it will continue to 
hold good ; and the further we look into futurity, the less improbable is it 
that sonie one of the causes, whose co-existence gives rise to the derivative 
uniformity, may be destroyed or counteracted. With every prolongation 
of time the chances multiply of such an event ; that is to say, its non-occiu’- 
rence hitherto becomes a less guarantee of its not occurring within the 
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given time. If, then, it is only to cases which in point of time are adjacent 
(or nearly adjacent) to those w’hich we have actually observed, that any 
derivative law, not of causation, can be extended with an assurance equiv- 
alent to certainty, much more is this true of a merely empirical law. Hap- 
pily, for the purposes of life it is to such cases alone that we can almost 
ever have occasion to extend them. 

In respect of place, it might seem that a merely empirical law could not 
be extended even to adjacent cases ; that we could have no assurance of its 
being true in any place where it has not been specially observed. The past 
duration of a cause is a guarantee for its future existence, unless something 
occurs to destroy it; but the existence of a cause in one or any number of 
places is no guarantee for its existence in any other place, since there is no 
uniformity in the collocations of primeval causes. When, therefore, an em- 
pirical law is extended beyond the local limits within which it has been 
found tijue by observation, the cases to which it is thus extended must be 
such as are presumably within the influence of the same individual agents. 
If we discover a new planet within the known bounds of the solar system 
(or even beyond those bounds, but indicating its connection with the system 
by revolving round the sun), we may conclude, with great probability, that 
it revolves on its axis. For all the known planets do so ; and this uniform- 
ity points to some common cause, antecedent to the first records of astro- 
nomical observation ; and though the nature of this cause can only be mat- 
ter of conjecture, yet if it be, as is not unlikely, and as Laplace’s theory 
supposes, not merely the same kind of cause, but the same individual cause 
(such as an impulse given to all the bodies at once), that cause, acting at 
the extreme points of the space occupied by the sun and planets, is likely, 
unless defeated by some counteracting cause, to have acted at every inter- 
mediate point, and probably somewhat beyond ; and therefore acted, in all 
probability, upon the supposed newly^discovered planet. 

When, therefore, effects which ai’e always found conjoined can be traced 
with any probability to an identical (and not merely a similai') origin, we 
may with the same probability extend the empirical law of their conjunc- 
tion to all places within the extreme local boundaries within which the fact 
has been observed, subject to the possibility of counteracting causes in some 
portion of the field. Still more confidently may we do so when the law is 
not merely empirical; when the phenomena which we find conjoined are 
effects of ascertained causes, from the laws of which the conjunction of their 
effects is deducible. In that case, we may both extend the derivative uni- 
formity over a larger space, and with less abatement for the chance of 
counteracting causes. The first, because instead of the local boundaries of 
oui observation of the fact itself, we may include the extreme boundaries 
of me ascertained influence of its causes. Thus the succession of day and 
night, we know, holds true of all the bodies of the solar system except the 
sun itself; but we know this only because we are acquainted with the 
causes. were not, we could not extend the proposition beyond the 

orbits of the earth and moon, at both extremities of which we have the 
evidence of observation for its truth. With respect to the probability of 
counteracting causes, it has been seen that this calls for a greater abatement 
of confidence, in proportion to our ignorance of the causes on which the 
phenomena depend. On both accounts, therefore, a derivative law which 
we know how to resolve, is susceptible of a greater extension to oases ad- 
jacent in place, than a merely empiidcal law. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF ANALOGY. 

§ 1. The word Analogy, as the name of a mode of reasoning, is generally 
taken for some kind of argument supposed to be of an inductive nature, 
but not amounting to a complete induction. There is no word, however, 
which is used more loosely, or in a greater variety of senses, than Analogy. 
It sometimes stands for arguments which may be examples of the most 
rigorous induction. Archbishop Whately, for instance, following Fergu- 
son and other writers, defines Analogy conformably to its primitive accep- 
tation, that which was given to it by mathematicians : Resemblance of Re- 
lations. In this sense, when a country which has sent out colonies is term- 
ed the mother country, the expression is analogical, signifying that the col- 
onies of a country stand in the same velution to her in which children 
stand to their parents. And if any inference be drawn from this resem- 
blance of relations, as, for instance, that obedience or affection is due from 
colonies to the mother country, this is called reasoning by analogy. Or, if 
it be argued that a nation is most beneficially governed by an assembly 
elected by the people, from the admitted fact that other associations for a 
common purpose, such as joint-stock companies, are best managed by a 
committee chosen by the parties interested; this, too, is an argument from 
analogy in the preceding sense, because its foundation is, not that a nation 
is like a joint-stock company, or Parliament like a board of directors, but 
that Parliament stands in the same Telatioii to the nation in which a board 
of directors stands to a joint-stock company. Now, in an argument of this 
nature, there is no inherent inferiority of conclusiveness. Like other argu- 
ments from resemblance, it may amount to nothing, or it may be a perfect 
and conclusive induction. The circumstance in which the two cases re- 
semble, may be capable of being shown to be the material circumstance ; 
to be that on which all the consequences, necessary to be taken into ac- 
count in the particular discussion, de23end. In the example last given, the 
resemblance is one of relation ; the fimdamentum relationis being the 
management, by a few persons, of affairs in which a much greater number 
are interested^ along with them. Now, some may contend that this cir- 
cumstance which is common to the two cases, and the various consequences 
which follow from it, have the chief share in determining all the effects 
which make up what we term good or bad administration. If they can es- 
tablish this, their argument has the force of a rigorous induction ; if they 
can not, they are said to have failed in proving the analogy between the 
two cases ; a mode of speech which implies that when the analogy can be 
proved, the argument founded on it can not be resisted. 

§ 2. It is on the whole more usual, however, to extend the name of ana- 
logical evidence to arguments from any sort of resemblance, provided they 
do not amount to a complete^ induction ; without peculiarly distinguishing 
resemblance of relations. Analogical reasoning, in this sense, may be re- 
duced to the following formula : Two things resemble each other in one or 
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more respects ; a certain proposition is true of the one ; therefore it is true 
of the other. But we have nothing here by which to discriminate analogy 
from induction, since this type will serve for all reasoning from experience. 
In the strictest induction, equally wdth the faintest analogy, we conclude 
because A resembles B in one or more properties, that it does so in a cer- 
tain other property. The difference is, that in the case of a complete in- 
duction it has been previously shown, by due comparison of instances, that 
there is an invariable conjunction between the former property or proper- 
ties and the latter property; but in what is called analogical reasoning, no 
such conjunction has been made out. There have been no opportunities of 
putting in practice the Method of Difference, or even the Method of Agree- 
ment ; but we conclude (and that is all which the argument of an5ogy 
amounts to) that a fact m, known to be true of A, is more likely to be true 
of B if B agrees with A in some of its properties (even though no connec- 
tion is known to exist between m and those properties), than if no resem- 
blance at all could be traced between B and any other thing known to pos- 
sess the attribute m. 

To this argument it is of course requisite that the properties common to 
A with B shall be merely not known to be connected with my they must 
not be properties known to be unconnected with it. If, either by processes 
of elimination, or by deduction from previous knowledge of the laws of the 
properties in question, it can be concluded that they have nothing to do 
with m, the argument of analogy is put out of court. The supposition 
must be that m is an effect really dependent on some property of A, hut 
we know not on which. Wo can not point out any of the properties of A, 
which is tile cause of m, or united with it by any law. After rejecting all 
which we know to have nothing to do with it, there remain several between 
which we are unable to decide ; of which remaining properties, B possesses 
one or more. This, accordingly, we consider as affording grounds, of more 
or less strength, for concluding by analogy that B possesses the attribute m. 

There can be no doubt that every such resemblance which can be point- 
ed out between B and A, affords some degree of probability, beyond what 
\vould otherwise exist, in favor of the conclusion dv^wn from it. If B re- 
sembled A in all its ultimate properties, its possessing the attribute m 
would he a certainty, not a probability ; and every resemblance which can be 
shown to exist between them, places it by so much the nearer to that point. 
If the resemhlpce be in an ultimate property, there will be resemblance in 
all the derivative properties dependent on that ultimate property, and of 
these ??z may be one. If the resemblance be in a derivative property, there 
is reason to expect resemblance in the ultimate property on which it de- 
pends, and in the other derivative properties dependent on the same ultimate 
property. ^ Every resemblance which can be shown to exist, affords ground 
for expecting an indefinite number of other resemblances; the particular 
resemblance sought will, therefore, be oftener found among things thus 
known to resemble, than among things between which we know of no re- 
semblance. 

For example, I might infer that there are probably inhabitants in the 
moon, because there are inhabitants on the earth, in the sea, and in the air : 
and this is the evidence of analogy. The circumstance of having inhabit- 
ants IS here assumed not to be an ultimate property, but (as is reasonable 
to ^ppose) a consequence of other properties ; and depending, therefore, 
in the case of the earth, on some of its properties as a portion of the uni- 
verse, but on which of those properties we know not, ifow the moon re- 
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sembles the earth in being a solid, opaque, nearly spherical substance, ap- 
pearing to contain, or to have contained, active volcanoes ; receiving heat 
and light from the sun, in about the same quantity as our eartli ; revolving 
on its axis ; composed of materials which gravitate, and obeying all the v^ 
rious^ laws resulting from that property. And I think no one will deny 
that if this were all that was known of the moon, the existence of inhabit- 
ants in that luminary would derive from these various resemblances to 
the earth, a greater degi'ee of probability than it would otherwise have; 
though the amount of the augmentation it would be useless to attempt to 
estimate. 

If, however, every ]-eseniblance proved between B and A, in any point 
not known to be immaterial with respect to m, forms some additional rea- 
son for presuming that B has the attribute m; it is clear, ^ contra, that ev- 
ery dissimilarity which can be proved between them furnishes a counter- 
probability of the same nature on the other side. It is not, indeed, unusual 
that different ultimate properties should, in some particular instances, pro- 
duce the same derivative property ; but on the whole it is certain that 
things which differ in their ultimate properties, will differ at least as much 
in the aggregate of their derivative properties, and that the differences 
which are unknown "will, on the average of cases, bear some proportion to 
tliose which are known. There will, therefore, be a competition between 
the known points of agreement and the known points of difference in A 
and B ; and according as the one or the other may be deemed to prepon- 
derate, the probability derived from analogy will be for or against B’s hav- 
ing the property m. The moon, for instance, agrees with the earth in the 
circumstances already mentioned ; but differs in being smaller, in having 
its surface more unequal, and apparently volcanic throughout, in having, at 
least on the side next the eai'th,no atmosphere sufficient to refract light, no 
clouds, and (it is therefore concluded) no water. These differences, consid- 
ered merely as such, might perhaps balance the resemblances, so that anal- 
ogy would afford no presumption either way. But considering that some 
of the circumstances which are wanting on the moon are among those 
which, on the earth, are found to be indispensable conditions of animal life, 
we may conclude that if that phenomenon does exist in the moon (or at all 
events on the nearer side), it must be as an effect of causes totally different 
from those on which it depends here; as a consequence, therefore, of the 
moon’s differences from the earth, not of the points of agreement. Yiewed 
in this light, all the resemblances which exist become presumptions against, 
not in favor of, the moon’s being inhabited. Since life can not exist there 
in the manner in which it exists here, the greater the resemblance of the 
lunar world to the terrestrial in other respects, the less reason we have to 
believe that it can contain life. 

There are, however, other bodies in our system, between which and the 
earth there is a much closer resemblance; which possess an atmosphere, 
clouds, consequently water (or some fluid analogous to it), and even give 
strong indications of snow in their polar regions ; while the cold, or heat, 
though differing greatly on the average from ours, is, in some parts at least 
of those^ planets, possibly not more extreme than in some regions of our 
own which are habitable. To balance these agreements, the ascertained 
differences are chiefly in the average light and heat, velocity of rotation, 
density of material, intensity of gravity, and similar circumstances of a sec- 
ondary kind. With regard to these planets, therefore, the argument of 
analogy gives a decided preponderance in favor of their resembling the 
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earth in any of its derivative properties, such as that of having inhabitants ; 
though when we consider how immeasurably multitudinous are those of 
their properties which we are entirely ignorant of, compared with the few 
which we know, we can attach but trifling weight to any considerations of 
resemblance in which the known elements bear so inconsiderable a propor- 
tion to the unknown. 

Besides the competition between analogy and diversity, there may be a 
competition of conflicting analogies. The new case may be similar in some 
of its circumstances to cases in which the fact m exists, but in others to 
cases in which it is known not to exist. Amber has some properties in 
common with vegetable, others with mineral products. A painting of un- 
known origin may resemble, in certain of its characters, known works of a 
particular master, but in others it may £S strikingly resemble those of some 
other painter. A vase may bear some analogy to works of Grecian, and 
some to those of Etruscan, or Egyptian art. We are of course supposing 
that it does not possess any quality which has been ascertained, by a sufii- 
cieiit iuduction, to be a conclusive mark either of the one or of the other. 

§ 3. Since the value of an analogical argument inferring one resemblance 
from other resemblances without any antecedent evidence of a connection 
between them, depends on the extent of ascertained resemblance, compared 
first with the amount of ascertained difference, and next with the extent of 
the unexplored region of unascertained properties ; it follows that where 
the resemblance is very great, the ascertained difference very small, and our 
knowledge of the subject-matter tolerably extensive, the argument from 
analogy may approach in strength very near to a valid induction. If, afte^' 
ranch observation of B, we find that it agrees with A in nine out of ten of 
its known properties, we may conclude with a probability of nine to one, 
that it will possess any given derivative property of A. If we discover, 
for example, an unknown animal or plant, resembling closely some known 
one in the greater number of the properties we observe in it^ but differing 
in some few, we may reasonably expect to find in the unobserved remaim 
der of its properties, a general agreement with those of the former ; but 
also a difference corresponding proportionately to the amount of observed 
diversity. 

It thus appears that the conclusions derived from analogy are only of 
any considerable value, when the case to which we reason is an adjacent 
casej adjacent, not as before, in place or time, but in circumstances. In 
the case of effects of which the causes are imperfectly or not at all known, 
when consequently the observed order of their occurrence amounts only to 
an empirical law, it often happens that the conditions which have co-exdst- 
ed whenever the effect was observed, have been very numerous. Now if 
a new case presents itself, in which all these conditions do not exist, but 
the far greater part of them do, some one or a few only being wantino-^ the 
inference that the effect will occur, notwithstanding this deficiency of^^coni- 
plete resemblance to the cases in which it has been observed, may, thougli 
of the nature of analogy, possess a high degree of probability. It is lianl- 
ly necessary to add that, however considerable this probability may be, no 
competent inquirer into nature will rest satisfied with it when a complete 
induction is attainable; but will consider the analogy as a mere guide- 
post, pointing out the direction in which more rigorous investigations 
should be prosecuted. 

It is in this last respect that considerations of analogy have the highest 
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scientific value. The cases in which analogical evidence affords in itself 
any very high degree of probability, are, as we have observed, only those 
in which the resemblance is very close and extensive; but there is no anal- 
however faint, which may not be of the utmost value in suggesting 
experiments or observations that may lead to more positive conclusions. 
When the agents and their effects are out of the reach of further observa- 
tion and experiment, as in the speculations already alluded to respecting 
the moon and planets, such slight probabilities are no more than an inter- 
esting therne for the pleasant exercise of imagination ; but any suspicion, 
however slight, that sets an ingenious person at work to contrive an ex- 
periment, or affords a reason for trying one experiment rather than anoth- 
er, may be of the greatest benefit to science. 

On this ground, though I can not accept as positive truths any of those 
scientific hypotheses which are unsusceptible of being ultimately brought 
to the test of actual induction, such, for instance, as the two theories of 
light, the emission theoiy of the last century, and the undulatory theory 
which predominates in the present, I am yet unable to agree with those 
who consider such hypotheses to be worthy of entire disregard. As is well 
said by Hartley (and concurred in by a thinker in general so diametrically 
opposed to Hartley’s opinions as Hugald Stewart), “ any hypothesis which 
has so much plausibility as to explain a considerable number of facts, helps 
us to digest these facts in proper order, to bring new ones to light, and 
make experimenta cnicis for the sake of future inquirers.”* If an hypoth- 
esis both explains knowm facts, and has led to the prediction of others 
previously unknown, and since verified by experience, the laws of the phe- 
nomenon which is the subject of inquiry must bear at least a great similar- 
ity to those of the class of phenomena to which the hyj^othesis assimi- 
lates it ; and since the analogy which extends so far may probably extend 
further, nothing is more likely to suggest experiments tending to throw 
light upon the real properties of the phenomenon, than the following out 
such an hypothesis. Hut to this end it is by no means necessary that the 
liypothesis be mistaken for a scientific truth. On the contrary, that illu- 
sion is in this respect, as in every other, an impediment to the progress of 
real knowledge, by leading inquirers to restrict themselves arbitrarily to 
the particular hypothesis which is most accredited at the time, instead of 
looking out for every class of phenomena between the law's of which and 
those of the given phenomenon any analogy exists, and trying all such ex- 
periments as may tend to the discovery of ulterior analogies pointing in 
the same direction. 


CHAPTER XXL 

OF THE EVIDEN-CE OF THE EATV OF TJiaVBRSAL CAUSATION. 

§ 1. We have now completed our review of the logical processes by 
which the laws, or uniforaiities, of the sequence of phenomena, and those 
uniformities in their co-existence which depend on the laws of their se- 
quence, are ascertained or tested. As we recognized in the commence- 
ment, and have been enabled to see more clearly in the progress of the in- 
vestigation, the basis of all these logical operations is the law of causation. 

* Hartley’s Ohsei'vations on Man^ vol. i., p. 16. The passage is not in Priestley’s cuitailed 
edition. 
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The validity of all the Inductive Methods depends on the assumption that 
every event, or the beginning of every phenomenon, must have some cause; 
some antecedent, on the existence of which it is invariably and uncondi- 
tionally consequent. In the Method of Agreement this is obvious; that 
method avowedly proceeding on the supposition that we have found the 
true cause as soon as we have negatived every other. The assertion is 
equally true of the Method of Difference. That method authorizes us to 
infer a general law from two instances ; one, in which A exists together 
with a multitude of other circumstances, and B follows ; another, in which 
A being removed, and all other circumstances remaining the same, B is 
prevented. What, however, does this prove? It proves that B, in the 
particular instance, can not have had any other cause than A; but to con- 
clude from this that A was the cause, or that A will on other occasions be 
followed by B, is only allowable on the assumption that B must have some 
cause ; that among its antecedents in any single instance in which it oc- 
curs, there must be one which has the capacity of producing it at" other 
times. This being admitted, it is seen that in the case in question that 
antecedent can he no other than A; but that if it be no other than A it 
must be A, is not proved, by these instances at least, but taken for granted. 
There is no need to spend time in proving that the same thing is true of 
the other Inductive Methods. The universality of the law of causation is 
assumed in them all. 

But is this assumption warranted? Doubtless (it may be said) most 
phenomena are connected as effects with some antecedent or cause, that is, 
are never produced unless some assignable fact has preceded them ; but the 
very circumstance that complicated processes of induction are sometimes 
necessary, shows that cases exist in which this regular order of succession 
is not apparent to our unaided apprehension. If, then, the processes which 
bring these cases within the same category with the rest, require that we 
should assume the universality of the very law wliich they do not at first 
sight appear to exemplify, is not this a 2^etitio principii? Can we prove a 
proposition, by an argument which takes it for granted? And if not so 
proved, on what evidence does it rest ? 

Bor this difficulty, which I have purposely stated in the strongest terms 
it will admit of, the school of metaphysicians who have long pi'edominated 
in this^ country find a ready salvo. They affirm, that the universality of 
causation is a truth which we can not help believing; that the belief in it 
is an instinct, one of the laws of our believing faculty. As the proof of 
this, they say, and they have nothing else to say, that every body does be- 
l^ve it; and they number it among the propositions, rather numerous in 
their catalogue, which may be logically argued against, and perhaps can 
not be logically proved, but which are of higher authority than logic, and 
so essentially inherent in the human mind, that even he who denies them 
in speculation, shows by his habitual practice that his arguments make no 
impression upon himself. 

Into the merits of this question, considered as one of psychology, it 
would be foreign to my purpose to enter here ; but I must protest against 
adducing, as evidence of the truth of a fact in external nature, the disposi- 
strong oi; however general, of the human mind to believe it. 
Belief IS not proof, and does not dispense with the necessity of proof. I 
am aware, that to ask for evidence of a proposition which we are supposed 
to believe instinctively, is to expose one’s self to the charge of rejecting the 
authority of the human faculties ; which of course no one can consistently 
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dOj since the human faculties are all which any one has to j udge by ^ anti 
inasmuch as the meaning of the word evidence is supposed to be, something 
which when laid before the mind, induces it to believe; to demand evidence 
when the belief is insured by the mind’s own laws, is supposed to be ap- 
pealing to the intellect against the intellect. But this, I apprehend, is a 
misunderstanding of the nature of evidence. By evidence is not meant 
any thing and every thing which produces belief. There are many things 
which generate belief besides evidence. A mere strong association of ideas 
often causes a belief so intense as to be unshakable by experience or argu- 
ment. Evidence is not that which the mind does or must yield to, but 
that which it ought to yield to, namely, that, by yielding to which its belief 
is kept conformable to fact. There is no appeal from the human faculties 
generally^ but there is an appeal from one human faculty to another; from 
the judging faculty, to those which take cognizance of fact, the faculties of 
sense and consciousness. The legitimacy of this appeal is admitted when- 
ever it is allowed that our j-udgments ought to be conformable to fact. 
To say that belief suffices for its own justification is making opinion the 
test of opinion ; it is denying the existence of any outward standard, the 
conformity of an opinion to wffiich constitutes its truth. We call one mode 
of forming opinions right and another wrong, because the one does, and the 
other does not, tend to make the opinion agree with the fact — to make 
people believe 'what really is, and expect what really will be. l^ow a mere 
disposition to believe, even if supposed instinctive, is no guarantee for the 
truth of the thing believed. If, indeed, the belief ever amounted to an ir- 
resistible necessity, there would then be no U8e> in appealinsy from it, be- 
cause there would be no possibility of altering it. But even then the truth 
of the belief w^ould not follow; it would only follow that mankind were 
under a permanent necessity of believing what might possibly not be true; 
in other words, that a case might occur in which our senses or conscious- 
ness, if they could be appealed to, might testify one thing, and our reason 
believe another. But in fact there is no such permanent necessity. There 
is no proposition of which it can be asserted that every human mind must 
eternally and irrevocably believe it. Many of the propositions of which 
this is most confidently stated, great numbers of human beings have disbe- 
lieved. The things which it has been supposed that nobody could possibly 
Kelp believing, are innumerable ; but no two generations would make out 
the same catalogue of them. One age or nation believes implicitly what 
to another seems incredible and inconceivable; one individual has not a 
vestige of a belief which another deems to be absolutely inherent in hu- 
manity. There is not one of these* supposed instinctive beliefs which is 
really inevitable. It is in the power of every one to cultivate habits of 
thought which make him independent of them. The habit of ])hilosoph- 
ical analysis (of which it is the surest effect to enable the mind to command, 
instead of being commanded by, the laws of the merely passive part of its 
own nature), by showing to us that things are not necessarily connected in 
fact because their ideas are connected in our minds, is able to loosen innu- 
merable associations which reign despotically over the undisciplined or 
early - prejudiced mind. And this habit is not without power even over 
those associations which the school of which I have been speaking regard 
as connate and instinctive. I am convinced that any one accustomed to 
abstraction and analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for the purpose, 
will, when his imagination has once learned to entertain the notion, find 
no difficulty in conceiving that in some one, for instance, of the many fir- 
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maments into which sidereai astronomy now divides the universe, events 
may succeed one another at random, without any fixed law ; nor can any 
thing in our experience, or in our mental nature, constitute a sufficient, or 
indeed any, reason for believing that this is nowhere the case. ^ 

Were we to suppose (what it is perfectly possible to imagine) that the 
present order of the universe were brought to an end, and that a chaos suc- 
ceeded in which there was no fixed succession of events, and the past ga\'e 
no assurance of the future ; if a human being were miraculously kept alive 
to witness this change, he surely would soon cease to believe in any uni- 
formity, the uniformity itself no longer existing. If this be admitted, the 
belief in uniformity either is not an instinct, or it is an instinct conquera- 
ble, like all other instincts, by acquired knowledge. 

But there is no need to speculate on what might be, when we have posi- 
tive and certain knowledge of what has been. It is not true, as a matter 
of fact, that mankind have always believed that all the successions of events 
were uniform and according to fixed laws. The Greek philosophers, not 
even excepting Aristotle, recognized Chance and Spontaneity (rux»? and tq 
avroficLToy) as among the agents in nature ; in other words, they believed 
that to that extent there was no guarantee that the past had been similar 
to itself, or that the future would resemble the past. Even now a full half 
of the philosophical world, including the very same metaphysicians who 
contend most for the instinctive character of the belief in uniformity, con- 
sider one important class of phenomena, volitions, to be an exception to 
the uniformity, and not governed by a fixed law.* 

§ 2. As was observed in a former place, f the belief we entertain in the 
universality, throughout nature, of the law of cause and effect, is itself an 
instance of induction ; and by no means one of the earliest which any of 

* I am happy to be able to quote the following excellent passage from Mr. Baden Powell’s 
Mssay on the Inductive Philosophy^ in confinnation, both in regard to history and to doctrine, 
of the statement made in the text. Speaking of the “ conviction of the universjil and perma- 
nent uniformity of nature,” Mr. Powell says (pp. 98-100) : 

“We may remark that this idea, in its proper extent, is by no means one of popular ac- 
ceptance or natural growth. Just so far as the daily experience of every one goes, so fur in- 
deed he comes to embrace a certain persuasion of this kind, but merely to this limited extent, 
that what is going on around him^at present, in his own narrow sphere of obseiwation, will 
go on in like manner in future. The peasant believes that the sun which rose to-day will rise 
again to-moiTOW that the seed put into the ground will be followed in due time by the har- 
vest this year as it was last year, and the like ; but has no notion of such inferences in sub- 
jects beyond his immediate^ observation. And it should be observed that each class of per- 
son^ in admitting this belief within the limited range of his own experience, though he 
doubt or deny it ia every thing beyond, is, in fact, bearing nnconscious testimony to its uni- 
versal truth. Nor, again, is it only among the most ignorant that this limitation is put upon 
tlie truth. There is a very general propensity to believe that eveiy thing beyond common ex- 
perience, or especially ascertained laws of nature, is left to the dominion of chance or fiite or 
mbitiary inteiwention ; and even to object to any attempted explanation by physical causes, 
thrown out for an apparently unaccountable phenomenon. 

Ihe precise doctrine of the generalization of this idea of the uniformity of nature, so far 
trom being obvious, natural, or intuitive, is utterly beyond the attainment of the many. In 
all the extent of its universality it is characteristic of the philosopher. It is clearly the re- 
sult or philosophic cultivation and training, and by no means the spontaneous oifspring of any 
pnniaiy piinciple naturally inherent in the mind, as some seem to believe. It is no mere 
vague persuasion taken np without examination, as a common prepossession to which we are 
always accustomed ; on the contrary, all common prejudices and associations are against it. It 
IS preeminently an acquired idea. It is not attained without deep study and reflection. The 
Best iniormed philosopher is the man who most firmly believes it, even in opposition to received 
acceptance depends on the extent and profoundness of his inductive studies.” 

t Supra, book iii., chap, iii., § 1, 
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us, which mankind in general, can have made. We arrive at this uni- 
versal law, by geiieralization from many laws of inferior generality. We 
should never have had the notion of causation (in the philosophical meaning 
of the term) as a condition of all phenomena, unless many cases of causatioii^ 
or in other words, many partial uniformities of sequence, had previously be- 
come familiar. The more obvious of the particular uniformities suggest, 
and give evidence of, the general uniformity, and the general uniformity, once 
established, enables us to prove the remainder of th-^^ particular uniformities 
of which it is made up. As, however, all rigorous processes of induction 
presuppose the general uniformity, our knowledge of the particular uniform- 
ities from which it was fii’st inferred w'as not, of course, derived from rigor- 
ous induction, but from the loose and uncertain mode of induction joer 
merationem simplicem; and the law of universal causation, being collected 
from results so obtained, can not itself rest on any better foiindaVion. 

It w’ould seem, therefore, that induction per enumcratioiiem siinplicem 
not only is not necessarily an illicit logical process, but is in reality the only 
kind of induction possible; since the more elaborate process depends for 
its validity on a law, itself obtained in that inartificial mode. Is there not 
then an inconsistency in contrasting the looseness of one method with the 
rigidity of another, when that other is indebted to the looser method for 
its own foundation ? 

The inconsistency, however, is only apparent. Assuredly, if induction 
by simple enumeration were an invalid process, no process grounded on 
it could be valid ; just as no reliance could be placed on telescopes, if we 
could not trust our eyes. But though a valid process, it is a fallible one, 
and fallible in very different degrees: if, therefore, we can substitute for 
the more fallible forms of the process, an operation grounded on the same 
process in a less fallible form, we shall have effected a very material im- 
provement. And this is what scientific induction does. 

A mode of concluding from experience must be pronounced untrust- 
worthy when subsequent experience refuses to confirm it. According to 
this criterion, induction by simple enumeration — in other words, generatiza- 
tion of an observed fact from the mere absence of any known instance to 
the contrary — affords in general a precarious and unsafe ground of assur- 
ance ; for such generalizations are incessantly discovered, on further expe- 
rience, to be false. Still, however, it affords some assurance, sufiScient, in 
many cases, for the ordinary guidance of conduct. It would be absurd to 
say, that the generalizations arrived at by mankind in the outset of their 
experience, such as these — food nourishes, fire burns, water drowns — were 
unworthy of reliance,*^ There is a scale of trustworthiness in the results 

* It deserves remark, that these eaidj generalizations did not, like scientific inductions, pre- 
suppose causation. What they did presuppose, was uniformity in physical facts. But the ob- 
sei-vers were as ready to presume uniformity in the co-existence of facts as in the sequences. 
On the other hand, they never thought of assuming that this uniformity was a principle per- 
vading all nature : their generalizations did not imply that there was uniformity in every thing, 
but only that as much uniformity as existed within their obseivation, existed also beyond it. 
The induction, fire bums, does not require for its validity that all nature should observe uni- 
foim laws, but only that there should be uniformity in one particular class of natural phe- 
nomena; the effects of fire on the senses and on combustible substances. And uniformity to 
this extent was not assumed, anterior to the experience, but proved by the experience. The 
same obseiwed instances which proved the narrower truth, proved as much of the wider one as 
corresponded to it. It is from losing sight of this fact, and considering the law of causation 
in its full extent as necessarily presupposed in the veiw earliest generalizations, that persons 
have been led into the belief that the law of causation* is known a priori, and. is not itself a 
conclusion from experience. 
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of the original unscientific induction ; and on this diversity (as observed in 
the fourth chapter of the present book) depend the rules for the improve- 
ment of the process. The improvement- consists in correcting one of these 
inartificial generalizations by means of another. As has been already point- 
ed outj this is all that art can do. To test a generalization, by showing 
that it either follows from, or conflicts with, some stronger induction, some 
generalization resting on a broader foundation of experience, is the begin- 
ning and end of the logic of induction. * 

§ 3 . NTow the precariousness of the method of simple enumeration is in 
an inverse ratio to the largeness of the generalization. The process is 
delusive and insuflicient, exactly in proportion as the subject-matter of the 
observation is special and limited in extent. As the sphere widens this 
unscientific method becomes less and less liable to mislead ; and the most 
universal class of truths, the law of causation, for instance, and the princi- 
ples of number and of geometry, are duly and satisfactorily proved by that 
method alone, nor are they susceptible of any other proof. 

With respect to the whole class of generalizations of which we have re- 
cently treated, the uniformities which depend on causation, the truth of 
the remark just made follows by obvious inference from the principles laid 
down in the preceding chapters. When a fact has been observed a cer- 
tain number of times to be true, and is not in any instance known to be 
fj^lse, if we at once affirm that fact as a universal truth or law of nature 
without^ either testing it by any of the four methods of induction, or de- 
ducing it from other known laws, we shall in general err grossly; but we 
are perfectly, justified in affirming it as an empirical law, true within cer- 
tain limits of time, place, and circumstance, provided the number of coin* 
‘cidences be greater than can with any probability be ascribed to chance. 
The reason for not extending it beyond those limits is, that the fact of its 
holding true within them may be a consequence of collocations, which can 
not be concluded to exist in one place because they exist in another; or 
may be dependent on the accidental absence of counteracting agencies, 
which any variation of time, or the smallest change of circumstances, may 
possibly bring into play. If we suppose, then, the subject-matter of any 
generalization to be so widely diffused that there is no time, no place, and 
■no combination of circumstances, but must afford an example either of its 
truth or of its falsity, and if it he never found otherwise than true, its 
truth can not be contingent on any collocations, unless such as exist at all 
times and places ; nor can it be frustrated by any counteracting agencies, 
unless by such as never actually occur. It is, therefore, an empirical law 
co-extensive with all human experience ; at which point the distinction be- 
tween^ empirical laws and laws of nature vanishes, and the proposition 
takes its place among the most firmly established as well as largest truths 
accessible to science. 

Now, the most extensive in its subject-matter of all generalizations 
which experience warrants, respecting the sequences and co-existences of 
phenomena, is the law of causation, ‘it stands at the head of all observed 
uniformities, in point of universality, and therefore (if the preceding ob- 
sei vations are correct) in point of certainty. And if we consider, not what 
mankind would have been justified in believing in the infancy of, their 
knowledge, but what may rationally be believed in its present more ad- 
vanced state, we shall find ourselves wari'anted in consideidng this funda- 
mental law, though itself obtained by induction from particular laws of causa- 
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tion, as not less certain, but on the contrary, more so, than any of those from 
which it was drawn. It adds to them as much proof as it receives from 
them. ^ For there is probably no one even of the best established laws of 
causation which is not sometimes counteracted, and to which, therefore, 
apparent exceptions do not present themselves, which would have neces- 
sarily and justly shaken the confidence of mankind in the universality of 
those laws, if inductive processes founded on the universal law had not 
enabled us to refer those exceptions to the agency of counteracting causes, 
and thereby reconcile them with the law with which they apparently con- 
flict. Errors, moreover, may have slipped into the statement of any one 
of the special laws, through inattention to some material circumstance : and 
instead of the true proposition, another may have been enunciated, false as 
a universal law, though leading, in all cases hitherto observed, to the same 
result. To the law of causation, on the contrary, we not only do not know 
of any exception, but the exceptions which limit or apparently invalidate 
the special laws, are so far from contradicting the universal one, that they 
confirm it ; since in all cases which are sufiiciently open to our observation, 
we are able to trace the difference of result, either to the absence of a cause 
which had been pi*esent in ordinary cases, or to the presence of one which 
had been absent. 

The law of cause and effect, being thus certain, is capable of imparting 
its certainty to all other inductive propositions which can be deduced from 
it; and the narrower inductions may be regarded as receiving their ulti- 
mate sanction from that law, since there is no one of them which is not 
rendered more certain than it was before, when we are able to connect it 
with that larger induction, and to show that it can not be denied, consist- 
ently wfith the law that every thing which begins to exist has a cause. 
And hence we are justified in the seeming inconsistency, of holding induc- 
tion by simple enumeration to be good for proving this general truth, the 
foundation of scientific induction, and yet refusing to rely on it for any of 
the narrower inductions. I fully admit that if the law* of causation were 
unknown, generalization in the more obvious cases of uniformity in phe- 
nomena would nevertheless be possible, and though in all cases more or 
less precarious, and in some extz'emely so, would suffice to constitute a cer- 
tain measure of probability ; but what the amount of this probability might 
be, we are dispensed from estimating, since it never could amount to the 
degree of assurance which the proposition acquires, when, by the applica- 
tion to it of the Four Methods, the supposition of its falsity is shown to 
be inconsistent with the Taw of Causation. TV^e are therefore logically 
entitled, and, by^ the necessities of scientific induction, required, to disr^ 
gard the probabilities derived from the early rude method of generalizing, 
and to consider no minor generalization as proved except so far as the law 
of causation confirms it, nor probable except so far as it may reasonably 
be expected to be so confirmed. 

^ § 4. The assertion, that our inductive processes assume the law of causa- 
tion, while the law of causation is itself a case of induction, is a paradox, 
only on the old theory of reasoning, which supposes the universal truth, or 
major premise, in a ratiocination, to be the real proof of the particular 
truths which are ostensibly inferred from it. According to tbe doctrine 
maintained in the present treatise,* the major premise is not the proof of 


* Book ii., chap, iii- 
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the conclusion, but is itself proved, along with the conclusion from the 
same evidence. “All men are mortal” is not the proof that Lord Palmer- 
ston is mortal; but our past experience of mortality authorizes us to infer 
both the general truth and the particular fact, and the one with exactly the 
same degree of assurance as the other. The mortality of Lord Palmerston 
is not an inference from the mortality of all men, but from the experience 
which proves the mortality of all men ; and is a correct inference from ex- 
perience, if that general truth is so too. This relation between our general 
beliefs and their particular applications holds equally true in the more com- 
prehensive case which we are now discussing. Any new fact of causation 
inferred by induction, is rightly inferred, if no other objection can be made 
to the inference than can be made to the general truth that every event has 
a cause. The utmost certainty which can be given to a conclusion arrived 
at in the way of inference, stops at this point. When we have ascertained 
that the particular conclusion must stand or fall with the general uniform- 
ity of the laws of nature — that it is liable to no doubt except the doubt 
whether every event has a cause — we have done all that can be done for it. 
The strongest assurance we can obtain of any theory respecting the cause 
of a given phenomenon, is that the phenomenon has either that cause or 
none. 

The latter supposition might have been an admissible one in a very early 
period of our study of nature. But we have been able to perceive that in 
the stage which mankind have now reached, the generalization which gives 
the Law of Universal Causation has grown into a stronger and better in- 
duction, one deserving of greater reliance, than any of the subordinate gen- 
eralizations. We may even, I think, go a step further than this, and regard 
the certainty of that great induction as not merely comparative, but, for all 
practical purposes, complete. 

The considerations, which, as I apprehend, give, at the present day, to the 
proof of the law of uniformity of succession as true of all phenomena with- 
out exception, this character of completeness and conclusiveness, are the 
following : First, that we now know it directly to be true of far the great- 
est number of phenomena; that there are none of which we know it not to 
be true, the utmost that can be said being, that of some we can not positive- 
ly from direct evidence affirm its truth; while phenomenon after phenome- 
non, as they become better known to us, are constantly passing from the 
latter class into the former ; and in all cases in which that transition has 
not yet taken place, the absence of direct proof is accounted for by the rar- 
ity or the obscurity of the^ phenomena, our deficient means of observing 
them, or the logical difficulties arising from the complication of the circum- 
stances in which they occur; insomuch that, notwithstanding as rigid a 
dependence on given conditions as exists in the case of any other phenome- 
non, it was not likely that we should be better acquainted with those con- 
ditions than are. Besides this first class of considerations, there is a 
second, which still further corroborates the conclusion. Althoxigh there are 
phenomena the production and changes of which elude all our attempts to 
reduce them universally to any ascertained law ; yet in every such case, the 
phenomenon, or the objects concerned in it, are found in some instances to 
obey the known laws of nature. The wind, for example, is the type of un- 
certainty and caprice, yet we find it in some cases obeying with as much 
constancy as any phenomenon in nature the law of the tendency of fluids 
to distribute themselves so as to equalize the pressure on every side of each 
of their particles ; as in the case of the trade-winds and the monsoons. 
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Lightning* might once have been supposed to obey no laws ; but since it 
has been ascertained to be identical with electricity, we know that the very 
same f)henoinenon in some of its manifestations is implicitly obedient to the 
action of fixed causes. I do not believe that there is now one object or 
event in all our experience of nature, within the bounds of the solar system 
at least, which has not either been ascertained by direct observation to fol- 
low laws of its own, or been proved to be closely similar to objects and 
events which, in more familiar manifestations, or on a more limited scale, 
follow strict laws ; our inability to trace the same laws on a larger scale and 
in the more recondite instances, bein^ accounted for by the number and 
complication of the modifying causes, or by their inaccessibility to observa- 
tion. 

The progress of experience, therefore, has dissipated the doubt which 
must have rested on the universality of the law of causation while there 
were phenomena which seemed to be sui generis^ not subject to the same 
laws with any other class of phenomena, and not as yet ascertained to have 
peculiar laws of their own. This great generalization, however, might rea- 
sonably have been, as it in fact was, acted on as a probability of the high- 
est order, before there were sufficient grounds for receiving it as a certainty. 
In matters of evidence, as in all other human things, we neither require, nor 
can attain, the absolute. We must hold even our strongest convictions 
with an opening left in our minds for the reception of facts which contra- 
dict them ; and only when we have taken this precaution, have we earned 
the right to act upon our convictions with comjdete confidence when no 
such contradiction appears. Whatever has been found true in innumerable 
instances, and never found to be false after due examination in any, we are 
safe in acting on as universal provisionally, until an undoubted exception 
appears ; provided the nature of the case be such that a ,real exception 
could scarcely have escaped notice. When every phenomenon that we ever 
knew sufficiently well to be able to answer the question, had a cause on 
which it^ was invariably consequent, it was more rational to suppose that 
our inability to assign the causes of other phenomena arose from our igno- 
rance, than that there were phenomena which were uncaused, and which 
happened to be exactly those which we had hitherto had no sufficient op- 
portunity of studying. 

It must, at the same time, be remarked, that the reasons for this reliance 
do not hold in circumstances unknown to us, and beyond the possible range 
of our experience. In distant parts of the stellar regions, where the phe- 
nomena may be entirely unlike those with which we are acquainted, it 
would be folly to affirm confidently that this general law prevails, any more 
than those special ones which we have found to hold universally on our 
own planet. The uniformity in the succession of events, otherwise called 
the law of causation, must be received not as a law of the universe, but of 
that portion of it only which is within the range of our means of sure ob- 
servation, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases. To ex- 
tend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, and to wliich, in 
the absence of any ground from experience for estimating its degree of 
probability, it would be idle to attemp*t to assign any.* 

^ * One of the most rising thinkers of the new generation in France, M. Taine (who has 
given, in the Revue des Deux Mondes^ the most masterly analysis, at least in one point of 
view, ever made of the present work), though he rejects, on this and similar points of psy- 
chology, the intuition theory in its ordinary form, nevertheless assigns to the law of causation, 
and to some other of the most universal laws, that certainty beyond the bounds of human ex- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OP UNIPOEMITIES OF CO-EXISTENCE NOT DEPENDENT ON CAUSATION. 

§ 1. The order of the occurrence of phenomena in time, is either succes- 
sive or simultaneous ; the uniformities, therefore, which obtain in their oc- 

perience, which I have not been able to accord to them. He does this on the faith of our 
feculty of abstraction, in which be seems to recognize an independent source of evidence not 
indeed disclosing truths not contained in our experience, but affording an assurance w’hich 
experience can not give, of the universality of those which it does contain. By abstraction 
M. Taine seems to think that we are able, not merely to analyze that part of nature which we 
see, and exhibit apart tl)e elements which pervade it, but to distinguish such of them as are 
elements of the system of nature considered as a whole, not incidents belonging to our limited 
terrestrial experience. I am not sure that I fully enter into M. Taine’s meaning; but I con- 
fess I do not see how any mere abstract conception, elicited by our minds from our experi- 
ence, can be evidence of an objective fact in universal Nature, beyond what the experience it- 
self bears witness of ; or how, in the process of interpreting in general language the testimony 
of experience, the limitations of the testimony itself can be cast off. 

Dr. Ward, in an able article in the Dublin Review for October, 1871, contends that the uni- 
formity of nature can not be- proved from experience, but from ‘‘transcendental considera- 
tions” only, and that, consequently, all physical science would be deprived of its basis, if such 
transcendental proof were impossible. 

'^en physical science is said to depend on the assumption that the course of nature is in- 
variable, all that is meant is that the conclusions of physical science are not known as absolute 
truths ; the truth of them is conditional on the uniformity of the course of nature ; and all 
that the most conclusive obseiwations and experiments can prove, is that the result arrived at 
will be true if, and as long as, the present laws of nature are valid. But this is all the as- 
smance we require for the guidance of our conduct. Dr. Ward himself does not think that 
his transcendental proofs make it practically greater; for be believes, as a Catholic, that the 
course of nature not only has been, but frequently and even daily is, suspended by supernatu- 
ral intervention. 

But though this conditional conclusiveness of the evidence of experience, which is sufficient 
for the pui*poses of life, is all that I was necessarily concerned to prove, I have given reasons 
for thinking that the uniformity, as itself a part of experience, is sufficiently proved to justify 
undoubting reliance on it. This Dr. Ward contests, for the following reasons : 

Birst (p. 315), supposing it true that there has hitherto been no well authenticated case of 
a breach in the uniformity of nature ; “ the number of natural agents constantly at work is 
incalculably large; and the observed cases of uniformity in their action must be immeasur- 
ably fewer than one thousandth of the whole. Scientific men, wo assume for the moment, 
nave discovered that in a certain proportion of instances — immeasurably fewer than one 
thousandth of the whole— a certain fact has prevailed ; the fact of uniformity ; and they have 
not found a single instance in which that fact does not prevail. Are they justified, we ask, 
m interring from these premises that the fact is universal? Surely the question answers it- 
selt. Bet us make a veiy grotesque supposition, in which, however, the conclusion would 
lea ly be tned accoraing to the arguments adduced. In some desert of Africa there is an 
enormous connected edifice, sun'ounding some vast space, in which dwell certain reasonable 
lemgs, who are unable to leave the inclosure. In this edifice are more than a thousand 
c lambeis, which some years ago were entirely locked up, and the keys no one knew where, 
iiy constant diligence twenty-five keys have been found, out of the whole number; and the 
^uesponaing chambers, situated promiscuously throughout the edifice, have been opened. 
Eacn cnamber, when examined, is found to be in the precise shape of a dodecahedron. Are 
tue inhabitants justified on that account in holding with certitude that the remaining 975 
chambers are built on the same plan ?” 

Not^with perfect certitude, but (if the chambers to which the keys have been found are 
ve^iy situated promiscuously ”) with so high a degree of probability that they would be justi- 
presumption until an exception appeared. 

Dr. Ward s atgument, however, does not touch mine as it stands iti the text. My argu- 
ment IS grounded on the fact that the uniformity of the course of nature as a whole, is con* 
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currence, are either uniformities of succession or of co-existence. Uniform- 
ities of succession are all comprehended under the law of causation and 
its consequences. Eveiy phenomenon has a cause, which it invariably fol- 
lows ; and from this are derived other invariable sequences among the suc- 
cessive stages of the same effect, as well as between the effects resulting 
from causes which invariably succeed one another. ^ 

In the same manner with these derivative uniformities of succession, a 
great variety of uniformities of co-existence also take their rise. Co-ordi- 
nate effects of the same cause naturally co-exist with one another. His^h 
water at any point on the eartli’s surface, and high water at the point dia- 
metrically opposite to it, are effects uniformly simultaneous, resulting fi*om 
the direction in which the combined attractions of the sun and m(^n act 
upon the waters of the ocean. An eclipse of the siin to us, and an eclipse 
of the earth to a spectator situated in the moon, are in like manner phe- 

stituted by the uniform sequences of special effects from special natural agencies ; that the 
number of these natural agencies in the part of the universe known to ns is not incalculable, 
nor even extremely great ; that we have now reason to think that at least the fiu- gi-eater 
number of them, if not separately, at least in some of the combinations into which they en- 
ter, have been made sufficiently amenable to obseiwation, to have enabled us actually to as- 
certain some of their fixed laws ; and that this amount of experience justifies the same de- 
gree of assurance that the course of nature is uniform throughout, which we previously hud 
of the uniformity of sequence among the phenomena best known to us. This view of the 
subject, if correct, destroys the force of Dr. Ward's first argument. 

His second argument is, that many or most persons, both scientific and unscientific, believe 
that there we well authenticated cases of breach in the unifoimity of nature, namely, mira- 
cles. Neither does this consideration touch what I have said in the text. I admit no other 
uniformity in the events of nature than the law of Causation ; and (as I have explained in 
the chapter of this volume which treats of the Grounds of Disbelief} a miracle is no excep- 
tion to that law. In eveiy case of alleged miracle, a neio antecedent is affiimed to exist * a 
counteracting cause, namely, the volition of a supernatural being. To all, therefore, to whom 
beings with superhuman power over nature are a vera causa, a miracle is a case of the Law 
of Universal Causation, not a deviation from it. 

Dr. Ward’s last, and as he says, strongest argument, is the familiar one of Reid, Stewart, and 
their followers— that whatever knowledge experience gives us of the past and present, it gives 
us none of the future. I confess that I see no force whatever in this argument. Wherein 
does a future fact differ from a present or a past fact, except in their merely momentary re- 
lation to the human beings at present in existence ? The answer made by’ Priestley, in his 
Examination of Reid, seems to me sufficient, viz., that though we have had no experience of 
what IS future, we have had abundant experience of what was future. The ‘‘■leap in the 
dark ” (as Professor Bain calls it) from the past to the future, is exactly as much in the 
dark and no more, as the leap^ from a past which we have personally observed, to a past 
which we have not. I agree with Mr. Bain in the opinion that the resemblance of what we 
have not experienced to what we have, is, by a law of our nature, presumed through the 
mere energy of the idea, before experience has proved it. This psychological truth, however, 
is not, as Dr. Ward when criticising Mr, Bain appears to think, inconsistent with the logical 
truth that experience does prove it. The proof comes after the presumption, and consists in 
its invariable verification by experience when the experience anives. The fact which while 
it was future could not be observed, having as yet no existence, is always, when it becomes 
present and can be observed, found conformable to the past. 

Dr. M‘Cosh maintains (Examination of Mr., L S.MiWs Philosophy, p. 257) that the uni- 
formity of the course of nature is a different thing from the law of causation ; and while he 
^lows that the former is only proved by a long continuance of experience, and that it is not 
inconceivable nor necessarily incredible that there may be worlds in which it does not pre- 
vail, he considers the law of causation to be known intuitively. There is, however, no other 
uniformity in the events of nature than that which arises from the law of causation ; so long 
therefore as there remained any doubt that the course of nature was uniform throughout, at 
least when not modified by the intervention of a new (supernatural) cause, a doubt was nec- 
essaidly implied, not indeed of the reality of causation, but of its universality. If the uni- 
formity of the course of nature has any exceptions — if any events succeed one another without 
fixed laws — to that extent the law of causation fails ; there are events which do not depend 
on causes. ^ 
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nomena invariably co-existent; and their co-existence can equally bo de- 
duced from the laws of their production. 

It is an obvious question, therefore, whether all the uniformities of co-ex- 
istence among phenomena may not be accounted for in this manner. And 
it can not be doubted that between phenomena which are themselves ef- 
fects, the co-existences must necessarily depend on the causes of those phe- 
nomena. If they are effects immediately or remotely of the same cause, 
they can not co-exist except by virtue of some laws or properties of that 
cause ; if they are elfects of different causes, they can not co-exist unless it 
be because their causes co-exist ; and the uniformity of co-existence, if such 
there be, between the effects, proves that those particular causes, within the 
limits of our observation, have uniformly been co-existent. 

§ 2. But these same considerations compel us to recognize that there 
must be one class of co-existences which can not depend on causation : the 
co-existences between tlie ultimate properties of things — those properties 
which are the causes of all phenomena, but are not themselves caused by 
any phenomenon, and a cause for which could only be sought by ascending 
to the origin of all things. Yet among these ultimate properties there are 
not only co-existences, but uniformities of co-existence. General proposi- 
tions may be, and are, formed, which assert that whenever certain proper- 
ties are found, certain others are found along with them. We perceive an 
object; say, for instance, water. We recognize it to be water, of course by 
certain of its properties. Having recognized it, we are able to afBrm of it 
innumerable other properties ; which we could not do unless it were a gen- 
eral truth, a law or uniformity in nature, that the set of properties by 
^yhich we identify the substance as water always have those other proper- 
ties conjoined with them. 

In a former place* it has been explained, in some detail, what is meant 
by the Kinds of objects ; those classes which differ from one another not 
by a limited and definite, but by an indefinite and unknown, number of dis- 
tinctions. To this we have now to add, that every proposition by which 
any thing is asserted of a Kind, affirms a uniformity of co-existence. 
Since we know nothing of Kinds but their properties, the Kind, to us, is 
the set of properties by which it is identified^and which must of course be 
sufficient to distinguish it from every other kind. f In affirming any thing, 
therefore, of a Kind, we are affirming something to be uniformly eo-exist- 
ent with the properties by which the kind is recognized ; and that is the 
sole meaning of the assertion. 

Among the uniformities of co-existence which exist in nature, may hence 
be numbered all the properties of Kinds. The whole of these, however, 
are not independent of causation, but only a portion of them. Some are 
ultimate properties, others derivative : of some, no cause can be assigned, 
but others are manifestly dependent on causes. Thus, pure oxygen gas is 
a Kind, and one of its most unequivocal properties is its gaseous form; 

* Book 1, chap. vii. 

t 111 some cases, a Kind is sufficiently identified by some one remarkable property : but 
m^ost commonly several ave required ; each property considered singly, being a joint property 
of that jnd of other Kinds. The color and brightness of the diamond are common to it with 
ine paste from which false diamonds are made ; its octohedral form is common to it with 
Mum, and magnetic iron ore ; but the color and brightness and the form together, identify its 
Kind; that is, are a mark to us that it is combustible ; that when burned it produces carbon- 
ic acid ; that it can not he cut with any known Substance j together with many other ascer- 
tained properties, and the fact that there exist an indefinite number still unascortained* 
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this property, howevei', has for its cause the presence of a certain quantity 
of latent heat; and if that heat could be taken away (as has been done from 
so many gases in Faraday’s exi^eriments), the gaseous form would doubt- 
less disappear, together with numerous other properties which depend on, 
or are caused by, that property. 

In regard to all substances which are chemical compounds, and which 
therefore may be regarded as products of the juxtaposition of substances 
different in Kind from themselves, there is considerable reason to presume 
that the specific properties of the compound are consequent, as effects, on 
some of the properties of the elements, though little progress has yet been 
made in tracing any invariable relation between the latter and tlie former. 
Still more strongly will a similar presumption exist, when the object itself, 
as in the case of organized beings, is no primeval agent, but an effect, which 
depends on a cause or causes for its very existence. The Kinds, therefore, 
which are called in chemistry simple substances, or elementary natural 
agents, are the only ones, any of whose properties can with certainty be 
considered ultimate; and of these the ultimate properties are probably 
much more numerous than we at present recognize, since every successful 
instance of the resolution of the properties of their compounds into simpler 
laws, generally leads to the recognition of properties in the elements dis- 
tinct from any previously known. The resolution of the laws of the heav- 
enly motions established the previously unknown ultimate property of a 
mutual attraction between all bodies ; the resolution, so far as it has yet 
proceeded, of the laws of crystallization., of chemical composition, electricity, 
magnetism, etc., points to various polarities, ultimately inherent in the par- 
ticles of which bodies are composed ; the comparative atomic w'oights of 
different kinds of bodies were ascertained by resolving into more general 
laws the uniformities observed in the proportions in which substances com- 
bine with one another, and so forth. Thus, although every resolution of a 
complex uniformity into simpler and more elementary laws has an appar- 
ent tendency to diminish the number of the ultimate properties, and really 
does remove many properties from the list; yet (since the result of this 
simplifying process is to trace up an ever greater variety of different ef- 
fects to the same agents) the further we advance in this direction, the 
greater number of distinct properties we are forced to recognize in one 
and the same object; the co-existences of which properties must accord- 
ingly be ranked among the ultimate generalities of nature. 

§ 3. There are, therefore, only two kinds of propositions which assert 
uniformity of co-existence between properties. Either the properties de- 
pend on causes or they^ do not. If they do, the proposition which affirms 
them to be co-existent is a derivative law of co-existence between effects, 
and,. until resolved into the laws of causation on which it depends, is an 
empirical law, and to be tried by the principles of induction to which such 
laws are amenable. If, on the other hand, the properties do not depend 
on causes, but are ultimate properties, then, if it be true that they invaria- 
bly co-exist, they must all be ultimate properties of one and the same 
Kind j and it is of these only that the co-existences can be classed as a 
peculiar sort of laws of nature. 

When we affirm that all crows are black, or that all negroes have woolly 
hair, we assert a uniformity of co-existence. We assert that the propei'ty 
of blackness or of having woolly hair invariably co-exists with the proper- 
ties which, in common language, or in the scientific classification that we 
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adopt, are taken to constitute the class crow, or the class negro. Now 
supposing blackness to be an ultimate property of black objects, or woolly 
hair an ultimate property of the animals which possess it; supposing that 
these properties are not results of causation, are not connected with ante- 
cedent phenomena by any law ; then if all crows are black, and all negroes 
have woolly hair, these must be ultimate properties of the kind c^oio or 
?iep?'o, or of some kind which includes them. If, on the contrary, black- 
ness or woolly hair be an effect depending on causes, these general propo- 
sitions are manifestly empirical laws ; and all that has already been said 
respecting that class of generalizations may be applied without modifica- 
tion to these. 

Now, we have seen that in the case of all compounds — of all things, in 

short, except the elementary substances and primary powers of nature 

the presumption is, that the properties do really depend upon causes; and 
it is impossible in any case whatever to be certain that they do not. We 
therefore should not be safe in claiming for any generalization respectino- 
the co-existence of properties, a degree of certainty to which, if the pro}> 
erties should happen to be the result of causes, it would have no claim. 
A generalization respecting co-existence, or, in other words, respecting the 
properties of kinds, may be an ultimate truth, but it may also be mei^ly a 
derivative one ; and since, if so, it is one of those derivative laws which 
are neither laws of causation nor have been resolved into the laws of cau- 
sation on which they depend, it can possess no higher degree of evidence 
than belongs to an empirical law. 

§ 4. This conclusion will be confirmed by the consideration of one great 
deficiency, which precludes the application to the ultimate uniformities of 
co-existence, of a system^ of rigorous scientific induction, such as the uni- 
formities in the succession of phenomena have been found to admit of. 
The basis of such a system is wanting ; there is no general axiom standing 
in the same relation to the uniformities of co-existence as the law of causa- 
tion does to those of succession. The Methods of Induction applicable to 
the ascertainment of causes and effects are grounded on the principle that 
every thing which has a beginning must have some cause or other; that 
among the circurnstances^ which actually existed at the time of its com- 
mencement, there is certainly some one combination, on which the effect 
in question is unconditionally consequent, and on the repetition of which 
it would certainly again recur. But in an inquiry whether some kind (as 
crow) universally possesses a certain property (as blackness), there is no 
loom for any assumption analogous to this. We have no previous certain- 
ty that the property must have something which constantly co-exists with 
It; must liave an invariable co-existent, in the same manner as an event 
must have an iuvariabie antecedent. When we feel pain, we must be in 
some cireu instances under which, if exactly repeated, we should always feel 
pain. ^ But when we are conscious of blackness, it does not follow that 
theie IS something else present of which blackness is a constant accompani- 
ment. is, therefore, no room for elimination ; no method of Agree- 

ment or Difference, or of Concomitant Variations (which is but a modifi- 
mion either of the Method of Agreement or of the Method of Difference). 
We can not conclude that the blackness we see in crows must be an in- 
VOTable property of crows merely because there is nothing else present of 
which it can be an invariable property. We therefore inquire into the 
tiuth of a proposition like ^^All crows are black,” under the same disad- 
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vantage as if, in our inquiries into causation, we were compelled to let in, as 
one of the possibilities, that the effect may in that particular instance have 
arisen without any cause at all. 

To overlook this grand distinction was, as it seems to me, the capital 
error in Bacon’s view of inductive philosophy. ■ The principle of elimina- 
tion, that great logical instrument which he had the immense merit of first 
bringing into general use, he deemed applicable in the same sense, and in 
as unqualified a manner, to the investigation of the co-existences, as to that 
of the successions of phenomena. He seems to have thought that as every 
event has a cause, or invariable antecedent, so every property of an object 
has an invariable co-existent, which he called its form ; and the examples 
he chiefly selected for tlie application and illustration of his method, were 
inquiries into such forms ; attempts to determine in what else all those 
objects resembled, which agreed in some one general property, as hardness 
or softness, dryness or moistness, heat or coldness. Such inquiries could 
lead to no result. The objects seldom have any such circumstances in 
common. They usually agree in the one point inquired into, and in noth- 
ing else. A great proportion of the properties which, so far as we can 
conjecture, are the likeliest to be really ultimate, would seem to be inher- 
ently properties of many different kinds of things not allied in any other 
respect. And as for the properties which, being efects of causes, we are 
able to give some account of, they have generally nothing to do with the 
ultimate resemblances or diversities in the objects themselves, but depend 
on some outward circumstances, under the influence of which any objects 
whatever are cajiable of manifesting those properties ; as is emphatically 
the case with those favorite subjects of Bacon’s scientific inquiries, hotness 
and coldness, as W’ell as with hardness and softness, solidity and fluidity, 
and many other conspicuous qualities. 

In the absence, then, of any universal law of co-existence similar to the 
universal law of causation which regulates sequence, we are thrown back 
upon the unscientific induction of the ancients, enuinerationem Bhnpli- 
cem^ uhi n07% o'eperitur instmitla contradictoina. The reason we have for 
believing that all crows are black, is simply that we have seen and heard of 
many black crows, and never one of any other color. It remains to be 
considered how far this evidence can I'each, and how we are to measure its 
strength in any given case. 

§ 5. It sometimes happens that a mere change in the mode of verbally 
enunciating a question, though nothing is really added to the meaning ex- 
pressed, is of itself a considerable step toward its solution. This, I think, 
happens in the present instance. The degree of certainty of any generaliza- 
tion which rests on no other evidence than the agreement, so far as it goes, 
of all past observation, is but another phrase for the degree of improbability 
that an exception, if any existed, could have hitherto remained unobserved. 
The reason for believing that all crows are black, is measured by the im- 
probability that crows of any other color should have existed to the pres- 
ent time wdthout our being aware of it. Let us state the question in this 
last mode, and consider what is implied in the supposition that there may 
be crows which are not black, and under what conditions we can be justi- 
fied in regarding this as incredible. 

If there really exist crows which are not black, one of two things must 
be the fact. Either the circumstance of blackness, in all crows hitherto 
observed, must be, as it were, an accident, not connected with any distinct 
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tion of Kind ; or if it be a property of Kind, the crows which are not 
black must be a new Kind, a Kind hitherto overlooked, though comino* 
under the same genei'al description by which crows have liitherto been 
characterized. The first supposition would be proved true if we were to 
discover casually a white crow among black ones, or if it were found that 
black crows sometimes turn white. Tbe second would be shown to be the 
fact if in Australia or Central Africa a species or a race of white or gray 
crows were found to exist. 

§ 6. The former of these suppositions necessarily implies that the color 
is an effect of causation. If blackness, in the crows in which it has been 
observed, be not a property of Kind, but can be present or absent without 
any difference generally in the properties of the object, then it is not an 
ultimate fact in the individuals themselves, but is certainly dependent on a* 
cause. There are, no doubt, many properties which vary from individual 
to^ individual of the same Kind, even the same injima s^yecies^ or lowest 
Kind. Some flowers may be either white or red, without differing in anv 
other respect. But these properties are not ultimate; they depend on 
causes. So far as the properties of a thing belong to its own nature, and 
do not arise fi*om some cause extrinsic to it, they are always the same in 
the same Kind. Take, for instance, all simple substances and elementary 
powers , the only things of which we are certain that some at least of their 
properties are really ultimate. Color is generally esteemed the most varia- 
ble of all properties : yet we do not find that sulphur is sometimes yellow 
and sometimes white, or that it varies in color at all, except so far as color 
is the effect of some extrinsic cause, as of the sort of light thrown upon it, 
the mechanical arrangement of the particles (as after fusion), etc. We do 
not find that iron is sometimes fluid and sometimes solid at the same tem- 
perature; gold sometimes malleable and sometimes brittle; that hydrogen 
will sometimes combine with oxygen and sometimes not; or the like. If 
from simple substances we pass to any of their definite compounds, as 
water, lime, or sulphuric acid, there is the same constancy in their proper- 
ties. When properties vary from individual to individual, it is either in 
the case of miscellaneous aggregations, such as atmospheric air or rock, 
composed of^heterogeneous substances, and not constituting or belonging 
to any real Kind,*oi’ it is in the case of organic beings. In them, ind^ed^ 
there is variability in a high degree. Animals of the same species and 
race, human beings of the same age, sex, and country, will be most differ- 
ent, for example,^ in face and figure. But organized beings (from the ex- 
treme complication of the laws by which they are regulated) being more 
eminently modifiable, that is, liable to be influenced by a greater number 
and variety of causes, than any other phenomena whatever ; having also 
themselves had a beginning, and therefore a cause; there is reason to be- 
lieve that none of their properties are ultimate, but all of them deriva- 
tive, and produced by causation. And the presumption is confirmed, by 
the fact that the properties which vary from one individual to another, also 
generally vary more or less at different times in the same individual; which 
variation, like any other event, supposes a cause, and implies, consequently, 
that the properties are not independent of causation. 

If, therefore, blackness be merely accidental in crows, and capable of 

* This doctrine of course assumes that the allotropic forms of what is chemically the same 
substpce are so many different Kinds; and such, in the sense in which the word Kind is 
used in this treatise, they really are. 
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varying while the Kind remains the same, its presence or absence is doubt- 
less no ultimate fact, but the effect of some unknown cause: and in that 
case the universality of the experience that all crows are black is sufficient 
proof of a common cause, and establishes the generalization as an empirical 
law. Since there are innumerable instances in the affirmative, and lihherto 
none at ail in the negative, the causes on which the property depends must 
exist everywhere in the limits of the observations which have been made; 
and the i)roposition may be received as universal within those limits, and 
with the allowable degree of extension to adjacent cases. 

§ 7. If, in the second place, the property, in the instances in which it has 
been observed, is not an effect of causation, it is a property of Kind ; and 
in that^ case the generalization can only be set aside by the discovery of a 
new Kind of crow. That, however, a peculiar Kind not hitherto discover- 
ed should exist in nature, is a supposition so often realized that it can not 
be considered at all improbable. We have nothing to authorize us in at- 
tempting to limit the Kinds of things which exist in nature. The only 
unlikelihood would he that a new Kind should be discovered in localities 
which there was previously reason to believe had been thoroughly ex- 
plored ; and even this improbability depends on the degree of conspicuous- 
ness of the difference between the newly-discovered Kind and all others, 
since new kinds of minerals, plants, and even animals, previously overlooked 
or confounded with known species, are still continually detected in the 
most frequented situations. On this second ground, therefore, as well as 
on the first, the observed uniformity of co-existence can only hold good as 
an empirical law, within the limits not only of actual observation, but of an 
observation as accurate as the nature of the case required. And hence it 
is that (as remarked in an early chapter of the present book) we so often 
give up generalizations of this class at the first summons. If any credible 
witness stated that he had seen a wffiite crow, under circumstances which 
made it not incredible that it should have escaj)ed notice previously, we 
should give full credence to the statement. 

It appears, then, that the uniformities which obtain in the co-existence of 
phenomena — ^those which we have reason to consider as ultimate, no less 
than those which arise from the laws of causes yet undetected — are entitled 
to reception only as empirical laws; are not to be presumed true excei^t 
within the limits of time, place, and circumstance, in which the observa- 
tions were made, or except in cases strictly adjacent. 

§ 8. We have seen in the last chapter that there is a point of generality 
at which empirical laws become as certain as laws of nature, or, rather, at 
which there is no longer any distinction between empirical laws and laws 
of nature. ^ As empirical laws approach this point, in other words, as they 
rise in their degree of generality, they become more certain; their univer- 
sality may be more strongly relied on. For, in the first place, if they are 
results of causation (which, even in the class of uniformities treated of in 
the present chapter, we never can be certain that they are not) the more 
general they are, the greater is proved to be the space over w'hich the 
necessary collocations prevail, and wdthin which no causes exist capable of 
counteracting the unknown causes on which the empirical law depends. 
To say that any thing is an invariable property of some very limited class 
of objects, is to say that it invariably accompanies some very numerous 
and complex group of distinguishing properties ; which, if causation be at 
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all concerned in the matter, argues a combination of many causes, and 
therefoi'e a great liability to counteraction; while the comparatively nan 
row range of the observations renders it impossible to predict to what ex- 
tent unknown counteracting causes may be distributed throughout nature. 
But when a generalization has been found to hold good of a very large 
proportion of all things 'whatever, it is already proved that nearly all the 
causes which exist in nature have no power over it ; that very few chano’es 
in the combination of causes can affect it ; since the greater number^ of 
possible' combinations must have already existed in some one or other of 
the instances in which it has been found true. If, therefore, any empirical 
law is a result of causation, the more general it is, the more it may be de- 
pended on. And even if it be no i*esult of causation, but an ultimate co- 
existence, the more general it is, the greater amount of experience it is de- 
rived from, and the greater therefore is the probability that if exceptions 
had existed, some would already have presented themselves. 

For these reasons, it requires much more evidence to establish an excep- 
tion to one of the more general empirical laws than to the more special 
ones. We should not have any difficulty in believing that there might be 
a new Kind of crow; or a new kind of bird resembling a crow m the 
properties hitherto considered distinctive of that Kind. "But it would re- 
quire stronger proof to convince us of the existence of a Kind of crow hav- 
ing properties at variance with any generally recognized universal property 
of birds ; and a still higher degree If the properties conflict with any rec- 
ognized imiversal property of animals. And this is conformable to the 
mode of judgment recommended by the common sense and general prac- 
tice of mankind, who are more incredulous as to any novelties in nature, 
according to the degree of generality of the experience which these novel- 
ties seem to contradict. 

§ 9. It is conceivable that the alleged properties might conflict with 
some recognized universal property of' ail matter. In that case their im- 
probability would be at the highest, but would not even then amount to 
incredibility. There are only two known properties common to all mat- 
ter ; in other words, there is but one known uniformity of co-existence of 
properties co-extensive with all physical nature, namely, that whatever op- 
poses resistance to movement gravitates, or, as Professor Bain expresses it, 
Inertia and Gravity are co-existent through all matter, and proportionate 
in their amount. These properties, as he truly says, are not mutually im- 
plicated; from neither of them could we, on grounds of causation, presume 
the other. But, for this very reason, we are never certain that a Kind may 
not be discovered possessing one of the properties without the other. The 
hypothetical ether, if it exists, may be such a Kind. Our senses can not 
recognize in it either resistance or gravity ; but if the reality of a resisting 
2 nedium should^ eventually be proved (by alteration, for example, in the 
times of revolution of periodic comets, combined with the evidences afford- 
ed^ by the phenomena of light and heat), it would be rash to conclude from 
this alone, without other proofs, that it must gravitate. 

For even the greater generalizations, which embrace comprehensive Kinds 
containing under them a great number and vaidety of infimce species^ are 
only empirical laws, resting on induction by simple enumeration merely, and 
not on any process of elimination — a process wholly inapplicable to this 
sort of case. Such generalizations, therefore, ought to be grounded on an 
examination of all the spcoics comprehended in them, and not of a 
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portion only. We can not conclude (where causation is not concerned), 
because a proposition is true of a number of things resembling one another 
only in being animals, that it is therefore true of all animals. If, indeed, 
any thing be true of species which differ more from one another than either 
differs from a third, especially if that third species occupies in most of its 
known properties a position between the two former, there is some proba- 
bility that the same thing will also be true of that intermediate species ; for 
it is often, though by no means universally, found, that there is a sort of 
parallelism^ in the properties of different Kinds, and that their degree of 
unlikeness in one respect bears some proportion to their unlikeness in oth- 
ers. W e see this parallelism in the properties of the different metals ; in 
those of sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon ; of chlorine, iodine, and bromine; 
in the natural orders of plants and animals, etc. But there are innumera- 
ble anomalies and exceptions to this sort of conformity.; if indeed the con- 
formity itself be any thing but an anomaly and an exception in nature. 

Universal propositions, thei’efore, respecting the properties of superior 
Kinds, unless grounded on proved or presumed connection by causation, 
ought not to be hazarded except after separately examining every known 
sub-kind included in the larger Kind. And even then such generalizations 
must be held in readiness to be given up on the occurrence o£ some new 
anomaly, w’hich, when the uniformity is not derived from causation, can 
never, even in the case of the most general of these empirical laws, be con- 
sidered very improbable. Thus, all the universal propositions which it has 
been attempted to lay down respecting simple substances, or concerning 
any of the classes which have been formed among simple substances (and 
the attempt has been often made), have, with the progress of experience, 
either faded into inanity, or been proved to be erroneous ; and each Kind 
of simple substance remains, with its own collection of properties apart 
from the rest, saving a certain parallelism with a few other Kinds, the most 
similar to itself. In organized beings, indeed, there are abundance of 
propositions ascertained to be universally true of superior genera, to many 
of which the discovery hereafter of any exceptions must be regarded as 
extremely improbable. But these, as already observed, are, we have every 
reason to believe, properties dependent on causation.* 

* Professor Bain (Logic, ii., 13) mentions two empirical laws, which he considers to be, with 
the exception of the law connecting Gravity with Kesisiance to motion, “the two most wide- 
ly operating laws as yet discovered whereby two distinct properties are conjoined throughout 
substances generally.” The first is, “ a law connecting Atomic Weight and Specific Heat by 
an inverse proportion. For equal weights of the simple bodies, the atomic weight multiplied 
by a number expressing the specific heat, gives a nearly uniform product. The products, for 
all the elements, are near the constant number 6.” The other is a law which obtains “be- 
tween the specific gravity of substances in the gaseous state, and the atomic weights. The 
relationship of the two numbei*s is in some instances equalitv : in other instances the one is a 
multiple of the other.” 

Neither of these generalizations has the smallest appearance of being an ultimate law. 
They point unmistakably to higher laws. Since the heat necessary to raise to a given tem- 
perature the same weight of different substances (called their specific heat) is inversely as 
their atomic weight, that is, directly as the number of atoms in a given weiglit of the sub- 
stance, it follows that a single atom of every substance requires the same amount of heat to 
mise it to a given temperature ; a most interesting and important law, but a law of causation. 
The other law mentioned by Mr. Bain points to the conclusion, that in the gaseous state all 
substances contain, in the same space, the same number of atoms ; which, as the gaseous 
state suspends all cohesive force, might naturally be expected, though it could not have been 
positi\ely assumed. This law may also be a result of the mode of action of causes, namelv, 
of molecular motions. The cases in which one of the numbers is not identical with the oth- 
er, but a multiple of it, may be explained on the nowise unlikely supposition, that in our pres- 
ent estimate of the atomic weights of some substances, we mistake two, or three, atoms for 
one, or one for several. 
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Uniformities of co-existence, then, not only when they are consequences 
of laws of snccessioti, but also when they are ultimate truths, must be 
ranked, for the purpose of logic, among empirical laws ; and are amenable 
in every respect to the same rules with those unresolved uniformities which 
are known to be dependent on causation.-’" 


CHAPTER XXm. 

OP APPROXIMATE GEXERALIZATIOJ^^S, AXD PROBABLE EVIDENCE. 

§ 1. In our inquiries into the nature of the inductive process, we must 
not confine our notice to such generalizations from experience as profess to 
be universally true.- There is a class of inductive truths avowedly not unh 
versal ; in wliich it is not pretended that the predicate is always true of 
the subject; but the value of which, as generalizations, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely great. An important portion of the field of inductive knowledge 
does not consist of universal truths, but of approximations to such truths * 
and when a conclusion is said to rest on probable evidence, the premises it 
is drawn from are usually generalizations of this sort. 

As every certain inference respecting a particular case implies that there 
is ground for a general proposition of the form, every A is B ; so does ev- 
ery probable inference suppose that there is ground for a proposition of the 
form, Most A are B ; and the degree jof probability of the inference in an av- 
erage case will depend on the proportion between the number of instances 
existing in nature which accord with the generalization, and the number of 
those which conflict with it. 

§ 2. Propositions in the form, Most A are B, are of a very different de- 
gree of importance in science, and in the practice of life. To the scientific 
inquirer they are valuable chiefly as materials for, and steps toward uni- 
versal truths. The discovery of these is the proper end of science ; its work 
is not done if it stops at. the proposition that a majority of A are B, with- 
out circumscribing that majority by some common character, fitted to dis- 
tinguish them from the minority. Independently of the inferior precision 
of such imperfect generalizations, and the inferior assurance with which 
they can he applied to individual cases, it is plain that, compared with ex- 
act generalizations, they are almost useless as means of discovering ulterior 


* Dr. M Cosh (p. 324 of his hook) considers the laws of the chemical composition of bodies 
as not coining under the principle of Causation ; and thinks it an omission in this work not 
1X) have provided special canons for their investigation and proof. But every case of chem- 
ical composition is, as I have explained, a case of causation. When it is said that water is 
composed of hydrogen and oxygen, the affinnation is that hydrogen and oxygen, by the ac- 
tion on one another which they exert under certain conditions, geifi6rcit& the properties of wa- 
ter. The Canons of Induction, therefore, as laid down in this treatise, are applicable to the 
case. ^ Such special adaptations as the Inductive methods may require in their application tc 
chemistiy, or any other science, are a proper subject for any one who treats of the logic of 
the special sciences, as Professor Bain has done in the latter part of his work ; hut they do 
not appertain to General Logic. ^ 

a ^ complains (p. 325) that I have given no canons for those sciences in which 

the end sought is not the discovery of Causes or of Composition, hut of Classes; that is, 
Natural Classes.”^ Such canons could he no other than the principles and rules of Natural 
Uassitication, which I certainly thought that I had expounded at considerable length. But 
this IS far from the only instance in which Dr. M"Cosh does not appear to be aware of the 
contents of the books he is criticising. 
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truths by way of deduction. We may, it is true, by combining the prop- 
osition Most A are B, with a universal proposition, Every B is 0, 'arrive 
at the conclusion that Most A are C. But when a second proposition of 
the approximate kind is introduced— or even when there is but one, if that 
one be the major premise — nothing can, in general, be positively concluded. 
When the rnajor is Most B are D, then, even if the minor be Every A is B, 
we can not infer that most A are D,or with any certainty that even some 
A are D. Though the majority of the class B have the attribute signified 
by D, the whole of the sub-class A may belong to the minority.* 

^ Though so little use can be made, in science, of approximate generaliza- 
tions, except as a stage on the road to something better, for practical guid- 
ance they are often all we have to rely on. Even when science has really 
determined the universal laws of any phenomenon, not only are those laws 
generally too much encumbered with conditions to be adapted for every- 
day use, but the cases which present themselves in life are too complicated, 
and our decisions require to be taken too rapidly, to admit of waiting till 
the existence of a phenomenon can be proved by what have been scientific- 
ally ascertained to be universal marks of it. To be indecisive and reluc- 
tant to act, because we have not evidence of a perfectly conclusive character 
to act on, is a defect sometimes incident to scientific minds, but which, 
wherever it exists, renders them unfit for practical emergencies. If we 
would succeed in action, we must judge by indications which, though they 
do not generally mislead us, sometimes do, and must make up, as far as 
possible, for the incomplete conclusiveness of any one indication, by ob- 
taining others to corroborate it. The principles of induction applicable to 
approximate generalization are therefore a not less important subj eot of in- 
quiry than the rules for the investigation of universal truths; and might 
reasonably be expected to detain us almost as long, were it not that these 
principles are mere corollaries from those which have been already treat- 
ed of. 

§ 3. There are two sorts of cases in which we are forced to guide our- 
selves by generalizations of the imperfect form, Most A are B. The first 
is, when we have no others; when we have not been able to carry our in- 
vestigation of the laws of the phenomena any further; as in the following 
propositions — ^Most dark-eyed persons have dark hair; Most springs con- 
tain mineral substances; Most stratified formations contain fossils. The 
importance of this class of generalizations is not very great; for, though it 
frequently happens that we see no reason why that which is true of most 
individuals of a class is not true of the remainder, nor are able to bring the 
former under any general description which can distinguish them from the 
latteVy yet if we are willing to be satisfied with propositions of a less de- 
gree of generality, and to break down the class A into sub-classes, we may 
generally obtain a collection of propositions exactly true. We do not know 
why most wood is lighter than water, nor can we point out any general 
property which discriminates wood that is lighter than water from that 
which is heavier. But we know exacftly w^hat species are the one and 
what the other. And if we meet with a specimen not conformable to any 

* Mr. l>e Morgan, in his F ormal Logic, makes the just remark, that from two such prem- 
ises as Most A are B, and Most A are G, we may infer with certainty that some B are C. 
But this is^ the utmost limit ot the conclusions which can be drawn from two approximate 
generalizations, when the precise degree of their approximation to universality is unknown or 
undefined. 

27 
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known species (the only case in which our previous knowledge affords no 
other guidance than the approximate generalization), we (Sin generally 
make a specific experiment, which is a surer resource. 

It often happens, however, that the proposition. Most A are B, is not 
the ultimatum of our scientific attainments, though the knowledge we pos- 
sess beyond it can not conveniently be brought to bear upon the'particular 
instance. We may know well enough what circumstances distinguish the 
portion of A which has the attribute B from the portion which has it not 
but may have no means, or may not have time, to examine whether those 
characteristic circumstances exist or not in the individual case. This is 
the situation we are generally in when the inquiry is of the kind called 
moral, that is, of the kind which has in view to predict human actions. 
To enable us to affirm any thing universally concerning the actions of 
classes of human beings, the classification must be grounded on the circum- 
stances of their mental culture and habits, which in an individual case are 
seldom exactly known ; and classes grounded on these distinctions would 
never precisely accord with those into which mankind are divided for so- 
cial purposes. All propositions which can be framed respecting the actions 
of human beings as ordinarily classified, or as classified according to any 
kind of outward indications, are merely approximate. We can only say, 
Most persons of a particular age, profession, country, or rank in society’ 
have such and such qualities ; or, Most persons, when placed in certain 
circumstances, act in such and such a way. Not that we do not often 
know well enough on what causes the qualities depend, or what sort of 
persons they are who act in that particular way ; but we have seldom the 
means of knowing whether any individual person has been under the infiu" 
enoe of those causes, or is a person of that j^articular sort. We could re- 
place the approximate generalizations by propositions universally true; 
but these would hardly ever he capable of being applied to practice. We 
should be sure of our majors, but we should not be able to get minors to 
fit; we are forced, therefore, to draw our conclusions from coarser and 
•more fallible indications. 

§ 4. Proceeding now to consider what is to be regarded as sufficient evi- 
dence of an approximate generalization, we can have no difficulty in at 
once recognizing that, when admissible at all, it is admissible only as an 
empirical law. ^ Propositions of the form. Every A is B, are not necessarily 
laws of causation, or ultimate uniformities of co - existence ; propositions 
like Most A are B, Qan not be so. Propositions hitherto found true in ev- 
ery observed instance may yet be no necessary consequence of laws of cau- 
sation, or of ultimate uniformities, and unless they are so, may, for aught 
we know, be false beyond the limits of actual observation; still more evi- 
dently must this be the case with ])ropositions which are only true in a 
mere majority of the observed instances. 

There^ is some difference, however, in the degree of certainty of the 
])roposition, Most A are B, according as that approximate generalization 
composes the whole <3f our knowledge of the subject, or not. Suppose, 
first, that the former is the case. We know only that most A arc B, not 

respect those which are differ from those 
which are not. ^ How, then, did we learn that most A are B? Precisely 
which we should have learned, had such happened to be 
the fact that all A are B. We collected a number of instances sufficient 
to eliminate chance, and, having done so, compared the number of instances 
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in the affirmative with the number in the negative. The result, like other 
unresolved derivative laws, can be relied on solely within the limits not 
only of place and time, but also of circumstance, under which its truth has 
been actually observed; for, as we are supposed to be ignorant of the 
causes which make the proposition true, we can not tell in what manner 
any new circumstance might perhaps affect it. The proposition. Most 
judges are inaccessible to bribes, would probably be found true of English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, North Americans, and so forth; but if on this 
evidence alone we extended the assertion to Orientals, we should step be- 
yond the limits, not only of place but of circumstance, within which the 
fact had been observed, and should let in possibilities of the absence of the 
determining causes, or the pi'esence of countei'acting ones, which might be 
fatal to the approximate generalization. 

In the case where the approximate proposition is not the ultimatum of 
our scientific knowledge, but only the most available form of it for practi- 
cal guidance; where we know, not only that most A have the attribute B, 
but also the causes of B, or some properties by which the 23ortion of A 
which has that attribute is distinguished from the portion which has it 
not, we are rather more favorably situated than in the preceding case. 
For we have now a double mode of ascertaining whether it be true that 
most A are B ; the direct mode, as before, and an indirect one, that of ex- 
amining whether the proposition admits of being deduced from the known 
eause, or from any^known criterion, of B. Let the question, for example, 
be whether most Scotchmen can read ? We may not have observed, or 
received the testimony of others respecting, a sufficient number and variety 
of Scotchmen to ascertain this fact; but when we consider that the cause 
of being able to read is the having been taught it, another mode of deter- 
mining the question ^^t'Gsents itself, namely, by inquiring whether most 
Scotchmen have been sent to schools where reading is eSectiially taught. 
Of these two modes, sometimes one and sometimes the other is the nmre 
available. In some cases, the frequency of the effect is the more accessi- 
ble to that extensive and varied observation which is indispensable to the 
establishment of an empirical law ; at other times, the frequency of the 
causes, or of some collateral indications. It commonly happens that nei- 
ther is susceptible of so satisfactory an induction as could be desired, and 
that the grounds on which the conclusion is received are compounded of 
both. Thus a person may believe that most Scotchmen can read, because, 
so far as his information extends, most Scotchmen have been sent to school, 
and most Scotch schools teach reading effectually ; and also because most 
of the Scotchmen whom he has known or heard of could read ; though nei- 
ther of these two sets of observations may by itself fulfill the necessary 
conditions of extent and variety. 

Although the approximate generalization may in most cases be indis- 
pensable for our guidance, even when we know the cause, or some certain 
mark, of the attribute predicated, it needs hardly be observed that we may 
always replace the uncertain indication by a certain one, in any case in 
which we can actually recognize the existence of the cause or mark. For 
exami)Ie, an assertion is made by a witness, and the question is whether to 
believe it. If we do not look to any of the individual circumstances of the 
case, we have nothing to direct us but the approximate generalization, 
that truth is more common than falsehood, or, in other words, that most 
persons, on most occasions, speak truth. But if we consider in what cir- 
cumstances the cases where truth is spoken differ from those in which it is 
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not, we ^iid,for instance, the following: the witness’s being an honest per- 
son or not; his being an accurate observer or not; his having an interest 
to serve in the matter or not. Now, not only may we be able to obtain 
other approximate generalizfUions respecting the degree of frequency of 
these various possibilities, but we may know which of them is positively 
realized in the individual case. That the witness has or has not an inter* 
est to serve, we perhaps know directly ; and the other two points indirect- 
ly, by means of marks ; as, for example, from his conduct on some former 
occasion; or from his reputation, which, though a very uncertain mark af- 
fords an approximate generalization (as, for"” instance, Most persons who 
are believed to be honest by those with whom they have had frequent deal- 
ings, are really so), which approaches nearer to a universal truth than the 
approximate general proposition with which w^e set out, viz,, Most persons 
on most occasions speak truth. 

As it seems unnecessary to dwell further on the question of the evidence 
of approximate generalizations, we shall proceed to a not less important 
topic, that of the cautions to be observed in arguing from these incomplete- 
ly universal propositions to particular cases. 

§ D. So far as regards the direct application of an approximate generali- 
zation to an individual instance, this question presents no difficulty. If the 
proposition, Most A are B, has, been established, by a sufficient induction 
as an empirical law, we may conclude that any particular A is B with a 
probability proportioned to the preponderance of the number of affirmative 
instances over the number of exceptions. If it has been found practicable 
to attain numerical precision in tbe data, a corresponding degree of precis- 
ion may be given to the evaluation of the chances of error in the conclu- 
sion. If it can be established as an empirical law that nine out of every ten 
A are B, there will be one chance in ten of error in assuming that any A, 
not individually known to us, is a B : but this of course holds only within 
the limits of time, place, and circumstance, embraced in the observations, 
and therefore can not be counted on for any sub-class or variety of A (or 
for A in any set of external circumstances) which were not included in the 
average. It must be added, that we can guide ourselves by tbe proposition, 
Nine out of every ten A are B, only in oases of which we know nothing ex- 
cept that they fall within the class A. For if we know, of any particular 
instances i, not only that it falls under A, but to what species or variety of 
A it belongs, we shall generally err in applying to i the average struck for 
the whole genus, from which the average corresponding to that species 
alone would, in all probability, materially differ. And so if ^, instead of be- 
mg a particular sort of instance, is an instance known to be under the in- 
fcence of a particulai* set of circumstances, the presumption drawn from 
the numerical proportions in the whole genus would probably, in such 'a 
case, only mislead. A general average should only be applied to cases which 
are neither known, nor can be presumed, to be other than average cases. 
Such averages, therefore, are commonly of little use for the practical guid- 
ance of any affairs but those which concern large numbers. Tables of the 
chances of life are useful to insurance offices, but they go a very little way 
toward informing any one of the chances of his own life, or any other life 
in which he is interested, since almost every life is either better or worse 
than the average.^ Such averages can only be considered as supplying the 
first term in a series of approximations ; the subsequent terms proceeding 
on an appi’eciation of the circumstances belonging to the particular case. 
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. § 6. From the application of a single approximate generalization to in- 
dividual cases, we proceed to the application of two or more of them to- 
gether to the same case. 

When a judgment applied to an individual instance is grounded on two 
approximate generalizations taken in conjunction, the propositions may co- 
operate toward the result in two different ways. In the one, each proposi- 
tion is separately applicable to the case in hand, and our object in combin- 
ing them is to give to the conclusion in that particular case the double 
probability arising from the two propositions separately. This may be 
called joining two probabilities by way of Addition; and the result is a 
probability greater than either. The other mode is, when only one of the 
propositions is directly applicable to the case, the second being only appli- 
cable to it by virtue of the application of the first. This is joining two 
probabilities by way of Ratiocination or Deduction; the result of which is 
a less probability than either. The type of the first argument is, Most A 
are B ; most C are B ; this thing is both an A and a C ; therefore it is 
probably a B. The type of the second is, Most A are B ; most C are A ; 
this is a C ; therefore it is probably an A, therefore it is probably a B. 
The first is exemplified when we provre a fact by the testimony of two un- 
connected witnesses ; the second, when we adduce only the testimony of one 
witness that he has heard the thing asserted by another. Or again, in the 
first mode it may be argued that the accused committed the crime, because 
he concealed himself, and because his clothes w^ere stained with blood ; in 
the second, that he committed it because he washed or destroyed his clothes, 
which is supposed to render it probable that they were stained with blood. 
Instead of only two^ links, as in these instances, w’e may suppose chains of 
any length. A chain of the former kind was termed by Bentham* a self- 
corroborative chain of evidence ; the second, a self-infirmative chain. 

When approximate generalizations are joined by way of addition, we may 
deduce from the theory of probabilities laid down in a former chapter, in 
what manner each of them adds to the i)robability of a conclusion which 
has the warrant of them all. 

If, on an average, two of every three As are Bs, and three of every four 
Cs are Bs, the probability that something which is both an A and a C is a 
B, wdll be more than two in three, or than three in four. Of every twelv^e 
things which ai^ As, all except four are Bs by the supposition ; and if the 
whole twelve, and consequently those four, have the characters of C like- 
wise, three of these will be Bs on that ground. Therefore, out of twelve 
which are both As and Cs, eleven are Bs. To state the argument in anoth- 
er way; a thing which is both an A and a C, but which is not a B, is found 
in only one of three sections of the class A, and in only one of four sections 
of the class C ; but this fourth of 0 being spread over the whole of A in- 
discriminately, only one-third part of it (or one-twelfth of the whole num- 
ber) belongs to the third section of A ; therefore a thing which is not a B 
occurs only once, among twelve things which are both As and Cs. The 
argument would, in the language of the doctrine of chances, be thus ex- 
pressed : the chance that an A is not a B is -J, the chance that a C is not a 
B is hence if the thing be both an A and a C, the chance is of 

* Rationale of Judicial Evidence^ vol. iii., p. 224. 

t The evaluation of the chances in this statement has been objected to by a mathematical 
friend.^ The correct mode, in his opinion, of setting out the possibilities is as follows. If 
the thing (let us^ call it T) which is both an A and a C, is a B, something is true which is 
only true twice in every thrice, and something else which is only true thrice in eveiy four 
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In this computation it is of course supposed that the probabilities arisiiio- 
from A and C ai*e independent of each other. There must not be any such 
connection between A and C, that when a thing belongs to the one class it 
will therefore belong to the other, or even have a greater chance of doino* 
so. Otherwise the not-Bs which are Cs may be, most or even all of thenf 
identical with the not-Bs which are As; in which last case the probability 
arising from A and C together will be no greater than that arising from A 
alone. 

Wlien approximate generalizations are joined together in the other mode 
that of deduction, the degree of probability of the inference, instead of in- 
creasing, diminishes at each step. From two such premises as Most A are 
B, Most B are C, we can not with certainty conclude that even a single A 
is C ; for the whole of the portion of A which in any way falls under B 
may perhaps be comprised in the exceptional part of it. Still, the two 
propositions in question afford an appreciable probability that any given A 
is C, provided the average on which the second proposition is grounded 
W'as taken fairly with reference to the first ; provided the proposition, Most 


times. ^ The first flxct being tnie eight times in twelve, and the second being true six times in 
every eight, and consequently six times in those eight ; both facts will be true only six times 
in twelve. ^ On the other hand, if T, although it is both an A and a C, is not a B, something 
is true which is only true once in eveiy thrice, and something else xvhich is only true once in 
eveiy four times. The former being time four times out of twelve, and the latter once in 
every four, and therefore once in those four ; both are only true in one case out of twelve. So 
that T is a B six times in twelve, and T is not a B, only once : making the comparative prob- 
abilities, not eleven to one, as I had previously made them, but six to one. 

In the last edition I accepted this reasoning as conclusive. More attentive consideration 
however, has convinced me that it contains a fallacy. ' 

The objector argues, that the fact of A’s being a B is true eight times in twelve, and the 
fact of C’s being a B six times in eight, and consequently six times in those eight ; both facts 
therefore, are true only six times in every twelve. That is, he concludes that because among As 
taken indiscriminately only eight out of twelve are Bs and the remaining four are not, it must 
equally hold that four out of twelve are not Bs when the twelve are taken from the select por- 
tion of As which are also Cs. And by this assumption he anives at the strange result, that 
there are fewer B.s among things which are both As and Cs than there are among either As 
or Cs taken indiscriminately ; so that a thing which has both chances of being a B, is less 
likely to be so than if it had only the one chance or only the other. 

The objector (as has been acutely remarked by another correspondent) applies to the prob- 
lem under consideration, a mode of calculation only suited to the reverse problem. Had 
•the question been— If two of every three Bs are As and three out of eveiy four Bs are Cs, 
how many Bs will be both As and Cs, his reasoning would have been correct. For the Bs 
that are both. As and Cs must be fewer than either the Bs that are As or the Bs that are Cs, 
to find their number we must abate either of these numbers in the ratio due to the other. 
But when the problem is to find, not how many Bs are both As and Cs, but how many things 
that are both As and Cs are Bs, it is evident that among these the proportion of Bs must be 
not less, but greater, tlian among things which are only A, or among things which are only B. 

7 * u theoi*y of the chances is best found by going back to the scientific grounds on 
which the proportions rest. The degree of frequency of a coincidence depends on, and is a 
measme of, the frequency, combined with the efficacy, of the causes in operation that are fa- 
vorable to It. If out of every twelve As taken indiscriminately eight are Bs and four are not, 
It IS implied that there are causes operating on A which tend to make it a B, and that these 
causes aie sufficiently constant and sufficiently powerful to succeed in eight out of twelve 
cases, but fail in the remaining four. So if of twelve Cs, nine are Bs and three are not, there 
must be causes o* the same tendency operating on C, which succeed in nine cases and fail in 
three. Now suppose twelve cases which are both As and Cs. The whole twelve are now 
under the operation of both sets of causes. One set is sufficient to prevail in eight of the 
^elve cases, the other in nine. The analysis of the cases shows that six of the twelve will be 
Bs through the operation of both sets of causes ; two move in virtue of the causes operating 
and three more through those operating on C, and that there will be only one case in 
wuicn all the causes ivill be inoperative. The total number, therefore, which are Bs will be 
eleven m twelve, and the evaluation in the text is correct. 
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B are C, was arrived at in a manner leaving no suspicion that tlie 73robabili- 
ty arising from it is otherwise than fairly distributed over the section of B 
which belongs to A. For though the instances which are A may be all in 
the minority, they may, also, be all in the majority; and the one possibility 
is to be set against the other. On the whole, the probability arising from 
the two propositions taken together, will be correctly measured by the prob- 
ability arising from the one, abated in the ratio of that arising from the 
other. If nine out of ten Swedes have light hair, and eight out of nine in- 
habitants of Stockholm are Swedes, the probability arising from these two 
propositions, that any given inhabitant of Stockholm is light-haired, will 
amount to eight in ten ; though it is rigorously possible that the whole 
Swedish population of Stockholm might belong to that tenth section of the 
people of Sweden who are an exception to the rest. 

If the premises are known to be true not of a bare majority, but of near- 
ly the whole, of their respective subjects, we may go on joining one sucli 
proposition to another for several steps, before we reach a conclusion not 
presumably true even of a majority. The error of the conclusion will 
arnount to the aggregate of the errors of all the premises. Let the prop- 
osition, most A are B, be true of nine in ten; Most B are C, of eight in 
nine;^ then not only will one A in ten not be C, because not B, but even of 
the nine-tenths which are B, only eight-ninths will be C ; that is, the cases 
of A which are C will be only f of -3%, or four-fifths. Let us now add 
Most C are D, and suppose this to be true of seven cases out of eight ; 
the proportion of A which is D will be only of f of or -3^. Thus tlie 
probability progressively dwindles. The experience, however, on which oui- 
approximate generalizations are grounded, has so rarely been subjected to, 
or admits of, accurate nmnerical estimation, that we can not in general ap- 
ply any measurement to the diminution of probability which takes place at 
each illation ; but must be content with remembering that it doevS diminish 
at every step, and that unless the premises approach very nearly indeed to 
being universally true, the conclusion after a very few steps is worth noth- 
ing. A hearsay of a hearsay, or an argument from presumptive evidence 
depending not on immediate marks but on marks of rnai’ks, is worthless at 
a very few removes from the first stage. 

§ 7 . There are, however, two cases in which reasonings depending on ap- 
proximate generalizations may be carried to any length we please with as 
miich assurance, and are as strictly scientific, as if they were composed of 
universal laws of nature. But these cases are exceptions of the sort which 
are currently said to prove the rule. The approximate generalizations are 
as suitable, in the cases in question, for purposes of ratiocination, as if they 
were complete generalizations, because they are capable of being transform- 
ed into complete generalizations exactly equivalent. 

Fii’St : If the approximate generalization is of the class in which our rea- 
son for stopping at the approximation is not the impossibility, but only the 
inconvenience, of going further ; if we ai*e cognizant of the character which 
distinguishes the cases that accord with the generalization from those 
which are exceptions to it ; we may then substitute for the approximate 
proposition, a universal proposition with a proviso. The proposition, 
Most persons who have uncontrolled power employ it ill, is a generalization 
of this class, and may be transformed into the following; All persons who 
have uncontrolled power employ it ill, provided they are not persons of un- 
usual strength of judgment and rectitude of purpose. The proposition, 
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carrying the hypothesis or proviso with it, may then be dealt with no longer 
as an approximate, bnt as a universal proposition; and to whatever num- 
ber of steps the ]*easoning may reach, the hypothesis, being carried forward 
to the conclusion, will exactly indicate how far that conclusion is from be- 
ing applicable universally. If in the course of the argument other approx- 
imaCe generalizations are introduced, each of them being in like manner 
expressed as a universal proposition with a condition annexed, the sum of 
all the conditions will appear at the end as the sum of all the errors which 
afPect the conclusion. Thus, to the proposition last cited, let us add the 
following: All absolute monarchs have uncontrolled power, unless their po- 
sition is such that they need the active support of their subjects (as was 
the case with Queen Elizabeth, Frederick of Prussia, and others). Com- 
bining these two propositions, we can deduce from them a universal con- 
clusion, which will be subject to both the hypotheses in the pi-emises; All 
absolute monarchs employ their power ill, unless their position makes them 
need the active support of their subjects, or unless they -are persons of un- 
usual strength of judgment and rectitude of purpose. It is of no conse- 
quence how rapidly the errors in our premises accumulate, if we are able 
in this manner to record each error, and keep an account of the aggregate 
as it swells up. 

Secondly : there is a case in which approximate propositions, even with- 
out our taking note of the conditions under which they are not true of indi- 
vidual cases, are yet, for the purposes of science, universal ones ; namely, in 
the inquiries which relate to the properties not of individuals, but of multi- 
tudes. The principl of these is the science of politics, or of human soci- 
ety. This science is principally concerned with the actions not of solitary 
individuals, but of masses ; with the fortunes not of single persons, but 
of communities. For the statesman, therefore, it is genoTally enough to 
know that most persons act or are acted upon in a particular way; since 
his speculations and his practical ai'rangements refer almost exclusively 
to cases in which the whole community, or some large portion of it, is 
acted upon at once, and in which, therefore, what is done or felt by most 
persons determines the result produced by or upon the body at large. He 
can get on well enough with approximate generalizations on humaiTnature, 
since what is true approximately of all individuals is true absolutely of all 
masses. And even when the operations of individual men have a part to 
play in his deductions, as when he is reasoning of kings, or other single 
rulers, still, as be is providing for indefinite duration, involving an indefinite 
succession of such individuals, he must in general both reason and act as 
if what is true of most persons were true of all. 

^ The two kinds of considerations above adduced are a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the popular error, that speculations on society and government, as 
resting on merely probable evidence, must be inferior in certainty and 
scientific accuracy to the conclusions of what are called the exact sciences, 
and less to be relied on in practice. There are reasons enough why the 
moral sciences must remain inferior to at least the more perfect of the phys- 
ical; why the laws of their more complicated phenomena can not be so 
completely deciphered, nor the phenomena predicted with the same degree 
of assurance. But though we can not athain to so many truths, there is no 
leason that those we can attain should deserve less reliance, or have less 
of a scientific character. Of this topic, however, I shall treat more system- 
atically in the concluding Book, to which place any further consideration 
of it must be deferred. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE EEiTAIJOjSrG LAWS OP XATUEE. 

§ 1. In the First Book we found that all the assertions which can be 
conveyed by language, express some one or more of five different things: 
Existence ; Order in Place ; Order in Time ; Causation ; and Resemblance.* 
Of these, Causation, in our view of the subject, not being fundamentally 
different from Order in Time, the five species of possible assertions are 
reduced to four. The propositions which affirm Order in Time in either 
of its two modes, Co-existence and Succession, have formed, thus far, the 
subject of the present Book. And we have now concluded the exposition, 
so far as it falls within the limits assigned to this work, of the nature of 
the evidence on which these propositions rest, and the processes of investi- 
gation by which they are ascertained and proved. There remain three 
classes of facts: Existence, Order in Place, and Resemblance; in regard to 
which the same questions are now to be resolved. 

Regarding the first of these, very little needs be said. Existence in 
general, is a subject not for our science, but for metaphysics. To deter- 
mine what things can be recognized as really existing, independently of onr 
own sensible or other impressions, and in what meaning the term is, in that 
case, predicated of them, belongs to the consideration of “ Things in them- 
selves,” from which, throughout this work, we have as much as possible 
kept aloof. Existence, so far as Logic is concerned about it, has reference 
only to phenomena; to actual, or possible, states of external or internal 
consciousness, in ourselves or others. Feelings of sensitive beings, or pos- 
sibilities of having such feelings, are the only things the existence of which 
can be a subject of logical ‘induction, because the only things of which the 
existence in individual cases can be a subject of experience. 

It is true that a thing is said by us to exist, even when it is absent, and 
therefore is not and can not be perceived. But even then, its existence is 
to us only another word for our conviction that we should perceive it on a 
certain supposition ; namely, if we were in the needful circumstances of 
tinie and place, and endowed with the needful perfection of organs. My 
belief that the Emperor of China exists, is simply my belief that if I were 
transported to the imperial palace or some other locality in Pekin, I should 
see him. My belief that Julius Caesar existed, is my belief that I should 
have seen him if I had been present in the field of Pharsalia, or in the. 
senate-house at Rome. When I believe that stars exist beyond the iitmost 
range of my vision, though assisted by the most powerful telescopes yet 
invented, my belief, philosophically expressed, is, that with still better tele- 
scopes, if such existed,! could see them, or that they may be perceived by 
beings less remote from them in space, or whose capacities of perception 
are superior to mine. 

The existence, therefore, of a phenomenon, is but another word for its 
being perceived, or for the inferred possibility of perceiving it. When the 
phenomenon is within the range of present observation, by present obser- 


* Supra, book i., chap. v. 
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vation we assure ourselves of its existence ; when it is beyond that rano-e 
and is therefore said to be absent, we infer its existence from marks or evi- 
dences. But what can these evidences be? Other phenomena; ascertain- 
ed by induction to be connected with the given phenomenon, either in the 
way of succession or of co-existence. The simple existence, therefore, of an 
individual phenomenon, when not directly perceived, is inferred from some 
inductive law of succession or co-existence ; and is consequently not amen- 
able to any peculiar inductive principles. We prove the existence of a 
thing, by proving that it is connected by succession or co-existence with 
some known thing. 

With respect to general propositions of this class, that is, which affirm the 
bare fact of existence, they have a j)eculiarity which renders the loo-ical 
treatment of them a very easy matter ; they are generalizations which are 
sufficiently proved by a single instance. That ghosts, or unicorns, or sea- 
serpents exist, would be fully established if it could be ascertained posi- 
tively that such things had been even once seen. Whatever has once hap- 
pened, is capable of happening again ; the only question relates to the con- 
ditions under which it happens. 

So far, therefore, as relates to simple existence, the Inductive Logic has 
no knots to untie. And we may proceed to the remaining two of the great 
classes into which facts have been divided; Resemblance, and Order in 
Place. 

§ 2. Resemblance and its opposite, except in the case in which they as- 
sume the names of Equality and Inequality, are seldom regarded as sub- 
jects of science; they are supposed to be perceived by simple apprehen- 
sion; by merely applying our senses or directing our attention to the two 
objects at once, or in immediate succession. And this simultaneous, or 
virtually simultaneous, application of our faculties to the two things which 
are to be compared, does necessarily constitute the ultimate appeal, wher- 
ever such application is practicable. But, in most cases, it is not practica- 
ble : the objects can not be brought so close together that the feeling of 
their resemblance (at least a complete feeling of it) directly arises in the 
mind. We can only compare each of them with some third object, capa- 
ble of being transported from one to the other. And besides, even when 
the objects can be brought into immediate juxtaposition, their resemblance 
or difference is but imperfectly known to us, unless we have compared 
them minutely, part by part. Until this has been done, things in reality 
very dissimilar often appear undistinguishably alike. Two lines of very 
unequal length will appear about equal when lying in different directions ; 
but place them parallel with their farther extremities even, and if we look 
at the nearer extremities, their inequality becomes a matter of direct per- 
ception. 

lo ascertain whether, and in what, two phenomena resemble or differ, is 
not always, therefore, so easy a thing as it might at first appear. When 
the two can not be brought into juxtaposition, or not so that the observer 
is able to compare their several parts in detail, he must employ the indi- 
rect means of reasoning and general propositions. When we can n'ot bring 
two straight lines together, to determine whether they are equal, we do it 
by the physical aid of a foot-rule applied first to one and then to the other, 
and the logical aid of the general proposition or formula, Things which 
are equal to the same thing” are equal to one another.” The comparison 
of two things through the intervention of a third thing, when their direct 
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comparison is impossible, is the appropriate scientific process for ascertain- 
ing resemblances and dissimilarities, and is the sum total of what Loo*ic 
has to teach on the subject. 

A.n undue extension of this remark induced. Locke to consider reasonins^ 
itself as nothing but the comparison of two ideas through the medium of 
a third, and knowledge as the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas ; doctrines which the Condillac school blindly adopted, with- 
out the qualifications and distinctions wdth which they were studiously 
guarded by their illustrious author. Where, indeed, the agreement or di^ 
agreement (otherwise called resemblance or dissimilarity) of any two things 
is the very matter to be determined, as is the case particularly in the sS- 
ences of quantity and extension ; there, the process by which a solution, if 
not attainable by direct perception, must be indirectly sought, consists in 
comparing these two things through the medium of a third. But this is 
far froin being true of all inquiries. The knowledge that bodies fall to the 
ground is not a perception of agreement or disagreement, but of a series 
of physical occurrences, a succession of sensations. Locke’s definitions of 
knowledge and of reasoning required to be limited to our knowledge of, 
and reasoning about, resemblances. Nor, even when thus restricted, are the 
propositions strictly correct ; since the comparison is not made, as he rep- 
resents, between the ideas of the two phenomena, but between the phenome- 
na themselves. This mistake has been pointed out in an earlier part of our 
inquiry,^ and wc traced it to an imperfect conception of what takes place in 
mathematics, where very often the comparison is really made between the 
ideas, without any appeal to the outward senses ; only, however, because 
in mathematics a comparison of the ideas is strictly equivalent to a com- 
parison of the phenomena themselves. Where, as in the case of numbers, 
lines, and figures, our idea of an object is a complete picture of the object, 
so far as respects the matter in hand ; we can, of coarse, learn from the 
picture, w^hatever could be learned fi-om the object itself by mere contem- 
plation of it as it exists at the particular instant when the picture is taken. 
No mere contemplation of gunpowder would eyer teach us that a spark 
would make it explode, nor, consequently, would the contemplation of the 
idea of gunpowder do so ; but the mere contemplation of a straight line 
shows that it can not inclose a space; accordingly the contemplation of the 
idea of it will show the same. What takes place in mathematics is thus 
no argument that the comparison is between the ideas only. It is always, 
either indirectly or directly, a comparison of the phenomena. 

In cases in which we can not bring the phenomena to the test of direct 
inspection at all, or not in a manner sufficiently precise, but must judge of 
their resemblance by inference from other resemblances or dissimilarities 
more accessible to observation, we of course require, as in all cases of ra- 
tiocination, generalizations or formiilse applicable to the subject. -We must 
rea^son from laws of nature ; from the uniformities which are observable in 
the fact of likeness or unlikeness. 

§ 3. Of these laws or uniformities, the most comprehensive are those sup- 
plied by mathematics; the axioms relating to equality, inequality, and pro- 
portionality, and the various theorems thereon founded. And these are the 
only Laws of Resemblance which require to be, or which can be, treated apart. 
It is true there are innumerable other theorems which affirm resemblances 


* Supra, book i., chap, v., § 1, and book ii., chap, v,, § 5. 
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among phenomena; as that the angle of the reflection of light is equal 
to its angle of incidence (equality being merely exact resemblance in inao-- 
nitude). Again, that the heavenly bodies describe eqi^al areas in equal 
times ; and that their periods of revolution are proportional (another spe- 
cies of resemblance) to the sesquiplicate powers of their distances from the 
centre of force. These and similar propositions affirm resemblances, of the 
same nature with those asserted in the theorems of mathematics ; but the 
distinction is, that the propositions of mathematics are true of all phe- 
nomena whatever, or at least without distinction of origin ; while the truths 
in question are affirmed only of special phenomena, which originate in a 
certain way ; and the equalities, proportionalities, or other resemblances 
which exist between such phenomena, must necessarily be either derived 
from, or identical with, the law of their origin — the law of causation on 
which they depend. The equality of the areas described in equal times by 
the planets, is derived from the laws of the causes ; and, until its derivation 
was shown, it was an empirical law. The equality of the angles of reflec- 
tion and incidence is identical with the law of the cause ; for the cause is 
the incidence of a ray of light upon a reflecting surface, and the equality 
in question is the very law according to which that cause produces its ef- 
fects. This class, therefore, of the uniformities of resemblance between 
phenomena, are inseparable, in fact and in thought, from the laws of the 
production of those phenomena ; and the principles of induction applicable 
to them are no other than those of which we have treated in the precedinc^ 
chapters of this Book. ^ 

It is otherwise with the truths of mathematics. The laws of equality 
and inequality between spaces, or between numbers, have no connection 
with laws of causation. That the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence, is a statement’ of the mode of action of a particular cause; kit 
that when two straight lines intersect each other the opposite angles are 
equal, is true of all such lines and angles, by whatever cause produced. 
That the squares of the periodic times of the planets are proportional to 
the cubes of their distances from the sun, is a uniformity derived from 
the laws of the causes (or forces) which produce the. planetary motions; 
but that the square of any number is four times the square of half the 
number, is true independently of any cause. The only laws of resemblance, 
therefore, which we are called upon to consider independently of causation, 
belong to the province of mathematics. 

§ 4. The same thing is evident with respect to the only one remaining 
of our five categories. Order in Place. The order in place, of the eflPects 
of a cause, is (like every thing else belonging to the effects) a consequence 
of the laws^ of that cause. The order in place, or, as we have termed it, 
the collocation, of the primeval causes, is (as well as their resemblance) in 
each instance an ultimate fact, in which no laws or uniformities are trace- 
able. The only remaining general propositions respecting order in place, 
and the only ones which have nothing to do with causation, are some of 
the truths of geometry; laws through which we are able, from the order 
in place of certain points, lines, or spaces, to infer the order in place of 
others which are connected with the former in some known mode; quite 
independently of the particular nature of those points, lines, or spaces, in 
any other respect than position or magnitude, as well as independently of 
the physical cause from which in any particular case they happen to de- 
rive their origin. 
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It thus appears that mathematics 'is the only department of science into 
the methods of which it still remains to inquire. And there is the less ne- 
cessity that this inquiry should occupy us long, as we have already, in the 
Second Book, made considerable progress in it. We there remarked, that 
the directly inductive truths of mathematics are few in number; consist- 
ing of the axioms, together with certain propositions concerning existence, 
tacitly involved in most of the so-called dehnitions. And we gave what 
appeared conclusive reasons for affirming that these original premises, from 
which the remaining truths of the science are deduced, are, notwithstand- 
ing all appearances to the contrary, results of observation and experience ; 
founded, in short, on the evidence of the senses. That things equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, and that two straight lines 'which 
have once intersected one another continue to diverge, are inductive truths; 
resting, indeed, like the law of universal causation, only on induction 
cixuYfi&Tcitiou&nii on the fact that they have been perpetually 

perceived to be true, and never once found to be" false. But, as we have 
seen in a recent chapter that this evidence, in the case of a law’ so complete- 
ly universal as the law of causation, amounts to the fullest proof, so is this 
even niore evidently true of the general propositions to which we are now 
adverting ; because, as a perception of their truth in any individual case 
whatever, requires only the simple act of looking at the objects in a proper 
position, there never could have been in their case (wffiat, for a long period, 
there were in the case of the law of causation) instances which were appar- 
ently, though not really, exceptions to them. Their infallible truth was 
recognized froin the very dawm of speculation ; and as their extreme famil- 
iarity made it impossible for the mind to conceive the objects under any 
other la^v, they were, and still are, generally considered as truths recog- 
nized by their own evidence, or by instinct. 

§ 5. There is something which seems to require explanation, in the fact 
that the immense multitude of truths (a multitude still as far from being 
exhausted as ever) comprised in the mathematical sciences, can be elicited 
from so small a number of elementary laws. One sees not, at first, how it 
is that there can be room for Such an infinite variety of true propositions, 
on subjects apparently so limited. 

To begin with the science of number. The elementary or ultimate truths 
of this science are the common axioms concerning equality, namely, “ Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” and Equals 
added to^ equals make equal sums ” (no other axioms are required),* to- 
gether with the definitions of the various numbers. Like other so-called 
definitions, these are composed of two things, the explanation of a name, 
and the assertion of a fact ; of which the latter alone can form a first prin- 

* The axiom, ‘‘Equals subtracted from equals lea\'e equal differences,” may be demon- 
strated from the two axioms in the text. If A=a and B=6, A— B=a— 6. Eor if not, let A 
— B=a— 6+c. Then since B =6, adding equals to equals, A=a+c. But A=a. Therefore 
a=a+c, which is impossible. 

This proposition having been demonsti-ated, we may, by means of it, demonstrate the fol- 
lowing: “If equals be added to unequals, the sums are unequal.” If A=a and B not=^, 
A+B is not=a-h5. Eor suppose it to be so. Then, since A=a and A+B=a-i-6, sub- 
tracting equals from equals, B = 6; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

So again, it may be proved that two things, one of which is*^equal and the other unequal to 
a third thing, are unequal to one another. If A=a and A not=B, neither is a=B. Eor 
suppose it to be equal. Then since A=a and a=B, and since things equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another A=B ; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 
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ci'iDle or premise of a science. The fact asserted in the definition of a num^ 
her is a pliysical fact. Each of the numbers two, three, four, etc., denotes 
physical phenomena, and connotes a 2:)hysioal property of those phenomena. 
Two, for instance, denotes all pairs of things, and twelve all dozens of 
things, connoting what makes them pairs, or dozens ; and that which 
makes them so is something physical ; since it can not be denied that two 
apples are physically distinguishable from three apples, two horses from 
one horse, and so forth ; that they are a different visible and tangible phe- 
nomenon. I am not undertaking to say what the difference is ; it is 
enough that there is a difference of which the senses can take cognizance. 
And although a hundred and two horses are not so easily distinguished 
from a hundred and three, as two horses are from three — though in most 
positions the senses do not perceive any difference — yet they may be so 
placed that a difference will be perceptible, or else we should never have 
distinguished them, and given them different names. Weight is confess- 
edly a physical property of things; yet small differences between great 
weights are as imperceptible to the senses in most situations, as small dif- 
ferences between great numbers; and are only put in evidence by placing 
the two objects in a peculiar position — ^namely, in the opposite scales of a 
delicate balance. 

What, then, is that which is connoted by a name of number? Of 
course, some property belonging to the agglomeration of things which we 
call by the name; and that property is, the characteristic manner in which 
the agglomeration is made up of, and may be separated into, parts. I will 
endeavor to make this move intelligible by a few exjfianations. 

When we call a. collection of objects two^ three^ or four^ they are not 
two, three, or four in the abstract; they are two, three, or four things of 
some particular kind ; pebbles, horses, inches, pounds’ weight. What the 
name of number connotes is, the manner in which single objects of the 
given kind must be put together, in order to iDroduce that particular aggre- 
gate. If the aggregate be of pebbles, and we call it the name implies 
that, to compose the aggregate, one pebble must be joined to one pebble. 
If we call it three^ one and one and one pebble must be brought together 
to produce it, or else one pebble must be joined to an aggregate of the 
kind called two^ already existing. The aggregate which we call /bur, has 
a still greater number of characteristic modes of formation. One and one 
and one and one pebble may be brought together; or two aggregates of the 
kind called two may be united ; or one pebble may be added to an aggre- 
gate of the kind called three, ^ Every succeeding number in the ascending 
series, may be formed by the junction of smaller numbers m a pvogressive- 
Jy greater variety of ways. Even limiting the parts to two, the number 
2nay be formed, and consequently may be divided, in as many different 
ways as there are numbers smaller than itself ; and, if we admit of threes, 
fours, etc., in a still greater variety. Other modes of arriving at the same 
aggregate present themselves, not by the union of smaller, but by the dis- 
memberment of larger aggregates. Thus, three pebbles may be formed by 
taking away one pebble from an aggregate of four ; pebbles, by an 
equal division of a similar aggregate ; and so on. 

Every^ arithmetical proposition ; every statement of the result of an 
arithmetical operation ; is a statement of one of the modes of formation 
of a given nuniber. It affirms that a certain aggregate might have been 
formed by putting together certain other aggregates, or by withdrawing 
certain portions of some aggregate^ and that, by consequence, we might 
reproduce those aggregates from it, by reversing the process. 
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Thus, when we say that the cube of 12 is 1728, what we affirm is this; 
that if, having a sufficient number of pebbles or of any other objects, we 
put them together into the particular sort of parcels or aggregates called 
twelves; and put together these tw’elves again into similar collections; 
and, finally, make up twelve of these largest parcels ; the aggregate thus 
formed will be such a one as we call 1728; namely, that which (to take 
the most familiar of its modes of formation) may be made by joining the 
parcel called a thousand pebbles, the parcel called seven hundred pebbles, 
the parcel called twenty pebbles, and the parcel called eight pebbles. 

The converse proposition that the cube root of 1728 is 12, asserts that 
this large aggregate may again be decomposed into the twelve twelves of 
twelves of pebbles which it consists of. 

The modes of formation of any number are innumerable ; but when we 
know one mode of formation of each, all the rest may be determined de- 
ductively. If we know that a is formed from h and c, h from ct and e, c 
from c?andy, and so forth, until we have included all the numbers of any 
scale we choose to select (taking care that for each number the mode of 
formation be really a distinct one, not bringing us round again to the for- 
mer numbers, but introducing a new number), we have a set of propositions 
from which we may reason to all the other modes of formation of those 
numbers from one another. Having established a chain of inductive truths 
connecting together all the numbers of the scale, we can ascertain the forma- 
tion of any one of those numbers from any other by merely traveling from 
one to the other along the chain. Suppose that we know'only the follow- 
ing modes of formation : 6=4 + 2, 4 = 7— 3, 7=5 + 2, 5 = 9— 4 . We could 
determine how 6 may be formed from 9. For 6=4-f2 = 7—3 + 2=5 + 2 — 

^ + 2 Q ^ + 2—3 + 2. It may therefore be formed by taking away 4 and 
3, and adding 2 and 2. If we know besides that 2+ 2 =4, we obtain 6 from 
9 in a simpler mode, by merely taking away 3. 

It is sufficient, therefore, to select one of the various modes of formation 
of each number, as a means of ascertaining all the rest. And since things 
which are uniform, and therefore simple, are most easily received and re- 
tained by the understanding, there is an obvious advantage in selecting a 
mode of formation which shall be alike for all; in fixing the connotation 
of names of number on one uniform principle. The mode in which our 
existing numerical nomenclature is contrived possesses this advantage, with 
the additional one, that it happily conveys to the mind two of the inodes 
of formation of every number. Each number is considered as formed by 
the addition of a unit to the number next below it in magnitude, and this 
mode of formation is conveyed by the place which it occupies in the series. 
And each is also considered as formed by the addition of a number of 
units less than ten, and a number of aggregates each equal to one of the 
successive powers of ten; and this mode of its formation is expressed by 
its spoken name, and by its numerical character. 

What renders arithmetic the type of a deductive science, is the fortunate 
applicability to it of a law so comprehensive as “ The sums of equals are 
equals or (to express the same principle in less familiar but more charac- - 
teristic language), ^^atever is made up of parts, is made up of the parts 
of those parts. This truth, obvious to the senses in all cases which can be 
fairly referred to their decision, and so general as to be co-extensive with 
nature itself, being true of all sorts of j)henomena (for all admit of being 
numbered), must be considered an inductive truth, or law of nature, of the 
highest order. And every arithmetical operation is an application of this 
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law, or of other laws capable of being deduced from it. This is onr waiv 
rant for all calculations. We believe that five and two are equal to seven' 
on the evidence of this inductive law, combined with the definitions of those 
numbers. We arrive at that conclusion (as all know who remember how 
they first learned it) by adding a single unit at a time : 5 + 1 = 6, therefore 
5 + 1 + 1 = 6 + 1 =7; and again 2 = 1 + 1, therefore 5 + 2 = 5 + 1 + 1 = 7. 

§ 6. Innumerable as are the true propositions which can be formed con- 
cerning particular numbers, no adequate conception could be gained, from 
these alone, of the extent of the truths composing the science of number. 
Such propositions as we have spoken of are the least general of all numer- 
ical truths. It is true that even these are co-extensive with all nature; the 
properties of the number four are true of all objects that are divisible into 
four equal parts, and all objects are either actually or ideally so divisible. 
But the propositions which compose the science of algebra are true, not of 
a particular number, but of all numbers ; not of nil things under the condi- 
tion of being divided in a particular way, but of all things under the condi- 
tion of being divided in any way — of being designated by a number at all. 

Since it is impossible for different numbers to have any of their inodes 
of formation completely in common, it is a kind of j^aradox to sa}^, that all 
propositions which can be made concerning numbers relate to their modes 
of formation from other numbers, and yet that there are propositions which 
are true of all numbers- But this very paradox leads to the real principle 
of generalization concerning the properties of numbers. Two different 
numbers can not be formed in the same manner from the same numbers • 
but they may he formed in the same manner from different numbers; as 
nine is formed from three by multiplying it into itself, and sixteen is form- 
ed from four by the same process. Thus there arises a classification of 
modes of formation, or in the language commonly used by mathematicians, 
a classification of Functions. Any iiuinber, considered as formed from any 
other number, is called a function of it; and there are as many kinds of 
functions as there are modes of formation. The simple functions are by no 
means numerous, most functions being formed by the combination of sever- 
al of the operations which form simple functions, or by successive repeti- 
tions of some one of those operations. The simple functions of any num- 
ber aj are all reducible to the following foimis: cc+a, £c— a, cc", 

Ob 

log. X (to the base a), and the same expressions varied by putting x for a 
and a for wherever that substitution w^ould alter the value : to which, 
perhaps, ought to be added sin a?, and arc (sin=a;). All other functions 
of X are formed by putting some one or more of the simple functions in 
the place of x or a, and subjecting them to the same elementary operations. 

In order to carry on general reasonings on the subject of Functions, we 
require a nomenclature enabling us to express any two numbers by names 
which, without specifying what particular numbers they are, shall show 
what function each is of the other ; or, in other words, shall put in evi- 
dence their mode of formation from one another. The system of general 
language called algebraical notation does this. The expressions a and 
a + 3a denote, the one any number, the other the number formed from it 
m a particular manner. The expressions a, 5, n, and (a+d^y denote any 
three numbers, and a fourth which is formed from them in a certain mode. 

The following may be stated as the general problem of the algebraical 
calculus : F being a certain function of a given number, to find what func- 
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tion F will be of any function of that number. For exanij^le, a binomial 
is a function of its two parts a and and the parts are, in their 
turn, functions of a-\-h : now {a-\-hY is a certain function of the binomial ; 
what function will this be of a and 5, the two parts? The answer to this 

question is the binomial theorem. The formula (a +?>)"== 
n,n — 1 

— etc., shows in what manner the number which is formed by 

multiplying a-^-b into itself n times, might be formed without that process, 
directly from a, b, and 7i, And of this nature are all the theorems of the 
science of number. They assert the identity of the result of different 
modes of formation. They affirm that some mode of formation from a;, 
and some mode of formation from a certain function of ic, produce the 
same number. 

Besides tliese general theorems or formulae, what remains in the algebra- 
ical calculus is the resolution of equations. But the resolution of an equa- 
tion is also a theorem. If the equa tion be x^-^^axz^b, the resolution of this 
equation, viz., x=— ^ cc±'\/i is a general proposition, which may be 

regarded as an answer to the question, If 5 is a certain function of x and a 
(namely what function is as of 5 and a? The resolution of equa- 

tions is, therefore, a mere variety of the general problem as above stated. 
The problem is — Given a function, what function is it of some other func- 
tion ? And in the resolution of an equation, the question is, to ffiad what 
function of one of its own functions the number itself is. 

Such, as above described, is the aim and end of the calculus. As for its 
processes, every one knows that they are simply deductive. In demon- 
strating an algebraical theorem, or in resolving an equation, we travel from 
the datum to the qimsitum by pure ratiocination ; in which the only prem- 
ises introduced, besides the original hypotheses, are the fundamental ax- 
ioms already mentioned — that things equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another, and that the sums of equal things are equal. At each step in 
the demonstration or in the calculation, we apply one or other of these 
truths, or truths deducible from them, as, that the differences, products, 
etc., of equal numbers are equal. 

It would be inconsistent with the scale of this work, and not necessary 
to its design, to carry the analysis of the truths and processes of algebra 
any further; which is also the less needful, as the task has been, to a very 
great extent, performed by other writers. Peacock’s Algebra, and Dr. 
Whewell’s Doctrine of Dimits, are full of instruction on the subject. The 
profound treatises of a truly philosophical mathematician, Professor De 
Morgan, should be studied by every one who desires to comprehend the 
evidence of mathematical truths, and the meaning of the obscurer proc- 
esses of the calculus, and the speculations of M. Comte, in his Ooicrs de 
PhilosopMe Positive^ on the philosophy of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, are among the many valuable gifts for which philosophy is indebted 
to that eminent thinker. 

§ 7. If the extreme generality, and I’emofeness not so much from sense 
as from the visual and tactual imagination, of the laws of number, renders 
it a somewhat difficult effort of abstraction to conceive those laws as being 
in reality physical truths obtained by observation ; the same difficulty doet 
not exist with regard to the laws of extension. The facts of which those 

28 
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laws are expressions, are of a kind peculiarly accessible to the senses and 
suggesting eminently distinct images to the fancy. That geometry' is a 
strictly physical science would doubtless have been recognized in all ao-es 
had it not been for the illusions produced by two circumstances. One of 
these is the characteristic property, already "noticed, of the facts of geom- 
etiy, that they may be collected from our ideas or mental pictures of ob- 
jects as effectually as from the objects themselves. The other is, the de- 
monstrative character of geometrical truths ; which was at one time sup- 
posed to constitute a radical distinction between them and physical truths * 
the latter, as resting on merely probable evidence, being deemed essentially 
uncertain and imprecise. The advance of knowledge has, however, made 
it manifest that physical science, in its better understood branches, is quite 
as demonstrative as geometry. The task of deducing its details from a 
few comparatively simple principles is found to be any thing but the im- 
possibility it was once supposed to be ; and the notion of the superior cer- 
tainty of geometry is an illusion, arising from the ancient prejudice which, 
in that science, mistakes the ideal data from which we reason, for a pecul- 
iar class of realities, while the corresponding ideal data of any deductive 
physical science are recognized as what they really are, hypotheses. 

Every theorem in geometry is a law of external nature, and might have 
been ascertained by generalizing from observation and experiment, which 
in this case resolve themselves into comparison and measurement. But it 
was found practicable, and, being practicable, was desirable, to deduce these 
truths by ratiocination from a small number of general laws of nature, the 
certainty and universality of which are obvious to the most careless ob- 
server, and which compose the first principles and ultimate premises of the 
•science. Among these general laws must be included the same two which 
we have noticed as ultimate principles of the Science of iNTumber also, and 
which are applicable to every description of quantity; viz., The suras- of 
equals are equal, and Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another; the latter of which may be expressed in a manner more 
suggestive of the inexhaustible multitude of its consequences, by the fol- 
lowing terms: Whatever is equal to any one of a number of equal magni- 
tudes, is equal to any other of them. To these two must bo added, in ge- 
ometry, a third law of equality, namely, that lines, surfaces, or solid spaces, 
which can be so applied to one another as to coincide, are equal. Some 
writers have asserted that this law of nature is a mere verbal definition ; 
that the expression equal magnitudes ” mecma nothing but magnitudes 
which can be so applied to one another as to coincide. But in this opinion 
I can not agree. The equality of two geometrical magnitudes can not dif- 
fer fundamentally in its nature from the equality of two weights, two de- 
grees of heat, or two portions of duration, to none of which would this 
definition of equality be suitable. None of these things can be so applied 
to one another as to coincide, yet we perfectly understand what we mean 
when we call them equal. Things are equal in magnitude, as things are 
equal in weight, when they are felt to be exactly similar in respect of the 
attribute in which w’e compare them : and the application of the objects to 
each other in the one ease, like the balancing them with a pair of scales in 
the other, is but a mode of bringing them iiito a position in which our 
senses can recognize deficiencies of exact resemblance that would otherwise 
escape our notice. 

Along with these three general principles or axioms, the remainder of 
the premises of geometry consists of the so-called definitions : that is to 
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say, propositions asserting tlie real existence of the various objects therein 
designated, togethei' with some one property of each. In some cases more 
than, one property is commonly assumed, but in no case is more than one 
necessary. It is assumed that there are such things in nature as straight 
lines, and that any two of them setting out from the same point, diverge 
more and more wnthout limit. This assumption (which includes and goes 
beyond iLiUclid’s axiom that two straight lines can not inclose a space) is 
as indispensable in geometry, and as evident, resting on as simple, familiar, 
and universal observation, as any of the other axioms. It is also assumed 
that straight lines diverge from one another in dilBPerent degrees ; in other 
wmrds, that there arc such things as angles, and that they are capable of 
being equal or unequal. It is assumed that there is such a thing as a 
circle, and that all its radii are equal; such things as ellipses, and that 
the sums of the focal distances are equal for every point in an ellipse; 
such things as parallel lines, and that those lines are evervwhere eauallv 
distant.* ^ ^ 

§ 8. It is a matter of more than cariosity to consider, to what pecnliaritv 
of the physical truths which are the subject of geometi'y, it is owing that 
they can all he deduced from so small a number of original premises ; why 
it is that we can set out from only one characteristic property of each kind 
of phenomenon, and with that and two or three general truths relating to 
equality, can tra\’el from mark to mark until we obtain a vast body of de- 
rivative truths, to all appearance extremely unlike those elementary ones. 

The explanation of this remarkable fact seems to lie in the following cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, all questions of position and figure may be 
resolved into questions of magnitude. Tlie position and figure of any ob- 
ject are determined by determining the position of a sufficient number of 
points in it; and the position of any point may be determined by the mag- 
nitude of three rectangular co-ordinates, that is, of the perpendiculars draw 
from the point to three planes at right angles to one another, arbitrarily 
selected. By this transformation of all questions of quality into questions 
only of quantity, geometry is reduced to the single problem of the meas- 
urement of magnitudes, that is, the ascertainment of the equalities which 
exist between them. NTow when we consider that by one of the general 
axioms, any equality, when ascertained, is proof of as many other equalities 
as there are other thin.gs equal tc> either of the t^vo equals ; and that by 
another of those axioms, any ascertained equality is pi'oof of the equality 
of as many pairs of magnitudes as can be formed by the numerous opera- 

* Geometers have usually pi-eferred to define parallel lines by the property of being in the 
same plane and never meeting. This, however, has rendered it necessary for them to assume, 
as an additional axiom, some other property of parallel lines ; and the nnsatisfactoiy manner 
in which properties for that purpose have been selected by Euclid and others has always been 
deemed the opprobrium of elementaiy geometry. Even as a verbal definition, equidistance is 
a fitter property to characteiize parallels by, since it is the attribute really involved in the sig- 
nification of the name. If to be in the same plane and never to meet were all that is meant 
by being parallel, we should feel no incon^uity in speaking of a curve as parallel’ to its 
asymptote. The meaning of parallel lines is, lines which pursue exactly the same direction, 
and which, therefore, neither draw nearer nor go farther from one another; a conception 
pggested at once by the contemplation of nature. That the lines will never meet is of course 
included in the more comprehensive proposition that they are everywhere equally distant. 
And that any straight lines which are in the same plane and not equidistant will certainly 
meet, may be demonstrated in the most rigorous manner from the fundamental property of 
straight lines assumed in the text, viz., that if they set out from the same point, they diverge 
more and more without limit. 
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tions which resolve themselves into the addition of the equals to them- 
selves or to other equals ; we cease to wonder that in proportion as a sci- 
ence is conversant about equality, it should afford a more copious supply 
of marks of marks ; and that the sciences of number and extension, which 
are conversant with little else than equality, should be the most deductive 
of all the sciences. 

There are also two or three of the principal laws of space or extension 
which are unusually fitted for rendering one position or magnitude a mark 
of another, and thereby contributing to render the science largely deduc- 
tive. First, the magnitudes of inclosed spaces, whether superficial or solid 
are completely determined by the magnitudes of the lines and angles which 
bound them. Secondly, the length of any line, whether straight or curve 
is measured (certain other things being given) by the angle which it sub- 
teuds, and vic^ versa. Lastly, the angle which any two straight lines make 
with each other at an inaccessible point, is measured by the angles they 
severally make with any third line we choose to select. By means of these 
general laws, the measurement of all lines, angles, and spaces whatsoever 
might be accomplished by measuring a single straight line and a sufficient 
number of angles ; which is the plan actually pursued in the trigonometrical 
survey of a country; and fortunate it is that this is practicable, the exact 
measurement of long straight lines being always difficult, and often impos- 
sible, but that of angles very easy. Three such generalizations as the fore- 
going afford such facilities for the indirect measurement of magnitudes 
(by supplying us with known lines or angles which are marks of the mao'- 
nitude of unknown ones, and thereby of the spaces which they inclose^, 
that it is easily intelligible how from a few data -we can go on to ascertain 
the magnitude of an indefinite multitude of lines, angles, and spaces, which 
we could not easily, or could not at all, measure by any more direct process. 

§ 9. Such are the remarks which it seems necessary to make in this 
place, respecting the laws of nature which are the peculiar subject of the 
sciences of number and extension. The immense part which those laws 
take in giving a deductive character to the other departments of physical 
science, is well known ; and is not surprising, when we consider that all 
causes operate according to mathematical laws. The effect is always de- 
pendent on, or is a function of, the quantity of the agent; and generally of 
its 230sition also. We can not, therefore, reason respecting causation, with- 
out introducing considerations of quantity and extension at every step; 
and if the nature of the phenomena admits of our obtaining numerical data 
of sufficient accuracy, the laws of quantity become the grand instrument for 
calculating forward to an effect, or backward to a cause. That in all other 
sciences, as well as in geometry, questions of quality are scarcely ever inde- 
pendent of questions of quantity, may be seen from the most familiar phe- 
nomena. ■ ^ Even when several colors are mixed on a painter’s palette, the 
co^arative quantity of each entirely determines the color of the mixture. 
With this mere suggestion of the general causes which render mathe- 
matical principles and processes so predominant in those deductive sciences 
which afford precise numerical data, I must, on the present occasion, con- 
tent myself ; referring the reader who desires a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject, to the first two volumes of M. Comte’s systematic 
work. 

^ same work, and more particularly in the third volume, are also 

fully discussed the limits of the applicability of mathematical principles to 
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the improvement of other sciences. Such principles are manifestly inap- 
plicable, where the causes on which any class of phenomena depend are so 
imperfectly accessible to our observation, that we can not ascertain, by a 
proper induction, their numerical laM's ; or where the causes are so numer- 
ous, and intermixed in so complex a manner with one another, that even 
supposing their laws known, the computation of the aggregate effect tran- 
scends the powers of the calculus as it is, or is likely to be ; or, lastly, where 
the causes themselves are in a state of perpetual fluctuation; as in physiol- 
ogy, and still more, if possible, in the social science. The mathematical so- 
lutions of physical questions become progressively more difficult and im- 
perfect, in proportion as the questions divest themselves of their abstract 
and hypothetical character, and approach nearer to the degree of complica- 
tion actually existing in nature ; insomuch that beyond the limits of astro- 
nomical phenomena, and of those most ^learly analogous to them, mathe- 
matical accuracy is generally obtained at the expense of the reality of the 
inquiry while even in astronomical questions, “ notwithstanding the ad- 
mirable simplicity of their mathematical elements, our feeble intelligence 
becomes incapable of following out effectually the logical combinations of 
the laws on which the jphenomena are dependent, as soon as we attempt to 
take into simultaneous consideration more than two or three essential influ- 
ences.”* Of this, the problem of the Three Bodies has already been cited, 
more than once, as a remarkable instance ; the complete solution of so com- 
paratively simple a question having vainly tried the skill of the most pro- 
found mathematicians. We may conceive, then, how chimerical would be 
the hope that mathematical principles could be advantageously applied to 
phenomena dependent on the mutual action of the innumerable minute par- 
ticles of bodies, as those of chemistry, and still more, of physiology; and 
for similar reasons those principles remain inapplicable to the still more 
complex inquiries, the subjects of which are phenomena of society and 
government. 

The value of mathematical instruction as a preparation for those more 
difficult investigations, consists in the applicability not of its doctrines, but 
of its method. Mathematics will ever remain the most perfect type of the 
Deductive Method in general; and the applications of mathematics to the 
deductive branches of physics, furnish the only school in which philosophers 
can effectually learn the most difficult and important portion of their art, 
the employment of the laws of simpler phenomena for explaining and pre- 
dicting those of the more complex. These grounds are quite sufficient for 
deeming mathematical training an indispensable basis of real scientific ed- 
ucation, and regarding (according to the dictum which an old but unau- 
thentic tradition ascribes to Blato) one who is AyEiafxirprjTOQ) as wanting in 
one of the most essential qualifications for the successful cultivation of the 
higher branches of philosophy. 


* PAUosopMe Positive^ iii., 414-416. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OP THE GROraDS OP DISBELIEF. 

§ 1. The method of arriving at general truths, or general propositions 
fit to he believed, and the nature of the evidence on which they are ground- 
ed, have been discussed, as far as space and the writer’s faculties permit- 
ted, in the twenty-four preceding chajiters. But the result of the exami- 
nation of evidence is not always belief, nor even suspension of judgment* 
it is sometimes disbelief. The philosophy, therefore, of induction and ex- 
perimental inquiry is incom'plete, unless the grounds not only of belief, but 
of disbelief, are treated of ; and to this topic we shall devote one, and the 
final, chapter. 

By disbelief is not here to be understood the mere absence of belief. 
The ground for abstaining from belief is simply the absence or insufficiency 
of proof ; and in considering what is sufficient evidence to support any 
given conclusion, we have already, by implication, considered what evidence 
is not sufficient for' the same purpose. By disbelief is here meant, not the 
state of mind in which we form no opinion concerning a subject, but that 
in which we are fully persuaded that some opinion is not true ; insomuch 
that if evidence, even of great apparent strength (whether grounded on 
the testimony of others or on our own supposed perceptions), were pro- 
duced in favor of the opinion, we should believe that the witnesses spoke 
falsely, or that they, or we ourselves if we were the direct percipients, were 
mistaken. 

Iliat there are such cases, no one is likely to dispute. Assertions for 
which there is abundant positive evidence are often disbelieved, on account 
of what is called their improbability, or impossibility. And the question 
for consideration is what, in the present case, these words mean, and how 
far and in what circumstances the properties which they express are suffi- 
cient grounds for disbelief. 

§ 2. It is to be remarked, in the first place, that the positive evidence 
produced in support of an assertion which is nevertheless rejected on the 
score of impossibility or improbability, is never such as amounts to full 
proof. It is always grounded on some approximate genei*alization. The 
fact may have been asserted by a hundred witnesses; but there are many 
exceptions to the universality of the generalization that what a hundred 
witnesses affirm is true. We may seem to ourselves to have actually seen 
the fact ; but that we really see what we think we see, is by no means a 
universal truth ; our organs may have been in a morbid state ; or we may 
have inferred something, and imagined that we perceived it. The evi- 
dence, then, in the affirmative being never more than an aj^proximate gen- 
eralization, all will depend on what the evidence in the negative is. If that 
also rests on an approximate generalization, it is a case for comparison of 
probabilities. If the approximate generalizations leading to the affirmative 
are, when added together, less strong, or, in other words, farther from be- 
ing universal, than the approximate generalizations which support the neg- 
ativ.e side of the question, the proposition is said to be improbable, and is 
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to be disbelieved provisionally. If, however, an alleged fact be in contra^ 
diction, not to any number of approximate generalizations, but to a com- 
pleted generalization grounded on a rigorous induction, it is said to be im- 
possible, and is to be disbelieved totally. 

This last principle, simple and evident as it appears, is the doctrine 
which, on the occasion of an attempt to apply it to the question of the cred- 
ibility of miracles, excited so violent a controversy. Hume’s celebrated 
doctrine, that nothing is credible which is contradictory to experience, or 
at variance with laws of nature, is merely this very plain and harmless 
proposition, that whatever is contradictory to a complete induction is in- 
credible. That such a maxim as this should either be accounted a danger- 
ous heresy, or mistaken for a great and recondite truth, speaks ill for the 
state of philosophical speculation on such subjects. 

But does not ^ (it may be asked) the very statement of the pro])osition 
imply a contradiction ? An alleged fact, according to this theory, is not to 
be believed if it contradict a complete induction. But it is essential to 
the completeness of an induction that it shall not contradict anv known 
fact. Is it not, then, o. petitio principii to say, that the fact ought to be 
disbelieved because the induction opposed to it is complete? How can 
we have a right to declare the induction complete, while facts, supported 
by credible evidence, present themselves in opposition to it ? 

I answer, we have that right whenever the scientific canons of induction 
give it to us; that is, whenever the induction cccu be complete. have 
it, for example, in a case of causation in which there has been an expeTi- 
meiitum crucis. If an antecedent A, superadded to a set of antecedents in 
all other respects unaltered, is followed by an effect B which did not exist 
before, A is, in that instance at least, the cause of B, or an indispensable 
part of its cause ; and if A be tried again with many totally different sets 
of antecedents and B still follows, then it is the whole cause. If these ob- 
servations or experiments have been repeated so often, and by so many 
persons, as to exclude all supposition of error in the observer, a law of na- 
iui’e is established ; and so long as this law is received as such, the asser- 
tion that on any particular occasion A took place, and yet B did not follow, 
without any counteracting cause, must be disbelieved. Such an assertion 
is not to be credited on any less evidence than what would suffice to over- 
turn the law. The general truths, that whatever has a beginning has a 
cause, and that when none but the same causes exist, the same effects fol- 
low, rest on the strongest inductive evidence possible; the proposition tliat 
things aifirrtted by even a crowd of respectable witnesses are true, is but an 
approximate generalization'; and — even if we fancy we actually saw or felt 
the fact which is in contradiction to the law — what a human being can see 
is no more than a set of appearances; from which the real nature of the 
phenomenon is merely an inference, and in this inference approximate gen- 
eralizations usually have a large share. If, therefore, we make our election 
to hold by the law, no quantity of evidence whatever ought to persuade us 
that there has occurred any thing in contradiction to it. If, indeed, the 
evidence produced is such that it is more likely that the set of observations 
and experiments on which the law rests should have been inaccurately per- 
formed or incorrectly interpreted, than that the evidence in question should 
be false, we may believe the evidence ; but then \Ye must abandon the law. 
And since the law was received on what seemed a complete induction, it 
can only be rejected on evidence equivalent; namely, as being inconsistent 
not with any number of appi'oximate generdizations, but with some other 
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and better established of nature. This extreme case, of a conflict be- 
tween two supposed laws of nature, has probably never actually occurred 
where, in the process of investigating both the laws, the true canons of 
scientific induction had been kept in view ; but if it did occur, it must ter- 
minate in the total rejection of one of the supposed laws. It would prove 
that there must be a flaw in the logical process by which either one or the 
other was established ; and if there be so, that supposed general truth is 
no truth at all. We can not admit a proposition as a law of nature, and 
yet believe a fact in real contradiction to it. We must disbelieve the al- 
leged fact, or believe that we were mistaken in admitting the supposed law. 

But in order that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a law of 
causation, the allegation must be, not simply that the cause existed with- 
out being followed by the eflect, for that would be no uncommon occur- 
rence ; but that this happened in the absence of any adequate counteract- 
ing cause. Now in the case of an alleged miracle, the assertion is the ex- 
act opposite of this. It is, that the effect was defeated, not in the absence 
but in consequence of a counteracting cause, namely, a direct interposition 
of an act of the will of some being who has power over nature ; and in 
particular of a Being, whose will being assumed to have endowed all the 
causes with the powers by which they produce their effects, may well be 
supposed able to counteract them. A miracle (as was j ustly remarked by 
Brown)* is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect; it is a new ef- 
fect, supposed to be produced by the introduction of a new cause. Of the 
adequacy of that cause, if present, there can be no doubt; and the only 
antecedent improbabilty which can be ascribed to the miracle, is the iin- 
probability that any such cause existed. 

x\ll, therefore, \yhich Hume has made out, and this he must be consider- 
ed to have made out, is, that (at least in the impei'fect state of our knowl- 
edge^ of natural agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of the 
physical antecedents may have been hidden from us) no evidence can prove 
a miracle to any one who did not previously believe the existence of a be- 
ing or beings with supernatural power; or who believes himself to have 
full proof that the character of the Being whom he recognizes is inconsist- 
ent with his having seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question. 

If we do not already believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can 
prove to^ us their existence. The miracle itself, considered merely as an 
extraordinary fact, may be satisfactorily certified by our senses or by testi- 
mony ; but nothing can ever prove that it is a miracle ; there is still anoth- 
er possible hypothesis, that of its being the result of some unknown nat- 
ural cause; and this possibility can not be so completely shut out, as to 
leave no alternative but that of admitting the existence and intervention of 
a being superior to nature. Those, however, who already believe in such 
a being have two hypotheses to choose from, a supernatural and an un- 
known natural* agency ; and they have to judge which of the two is the 
most probable in the particular case. In forming this judgment, an im- 
portant element of the question will be the conformity of the I'esult to the 
laws of the supposed agent, that is, to the character of the Deity as they 
conceive it. ^ But with the knowledge which we now possess of the gen- 
eral uniformity of the course of nature, religion, following in the wake of 
science, has been compelled to acknowledge the government of the uni- 
verse as being on the whole carried on by general laws, and not by special 

* See the two remarlsahle notes (A) and (P), appended to his Inqtdry into the Bjelation of 
Cau&e and Effect. 
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interpositions. To whoever holds this belief^ there is a general presump- 
tion against any supposition of divine agency not operating through gen- 
eral laws, or, in other words, there is an antecedent improbability in every 
miracle, which, in order to outweigh it, requires an extraordinary stren^-th 
of antecedent probability derived from the special circumstances of the case. 

§ 3. It appears from what has been said, that the assertion that a cause 
has been defeated of an effect which is connected wdth it by a completely 
ascertained law of causation, is to be disbelieved or not, according to the 
probability or improbability that there existed in the particular instance an 
adequate counteracting cause. To form an estimate of this, is not more 
difficult than of other probabilities. W^ith regard to all hnown causes ca- 
pable of counteracting the given causes, we have generally some previous 
knowledge of the frequency or rarity of their occurrence, from which we 
may draw an inference as to the antecedent improbability of their having* 
been present in any particular case. And neither in respect to known nor 
unknown causes are we required to pronounce on the probability of their 
existing in nature, but only of their having existed at the time and place at 
which the transaction is alleged to have happened. We are seldom, there- 
fore, without the means (when the circumstances of the case are at all 
known to us) of judging how far it is likely that such a cause should have 
existed at that time and place without manifesting its presence by some 
other niarks, and (in the case of an unknown cause) without having hither- 
to manifested its existence in any other instance. According as this cir- 
cumstance, or^ the falsity of the testimony, appears more improbable — that 
is, conflicts with an approximate generalization of a higher order — we be- 
lieve the testimony, or disbelieve it; with a stronger or a weaker degree of 
conviction, according to the preponderance; at least until we hav^sifted 
the matter fux’ther. 

So much, then, for the case in which the alleged fact conflicts, or appears 
to conflict, with a real law of causation. But a more common case, per- 
haps, is that of its conflicting with uniformities of mere co-existence, not 
proved to be dependent on causation; in other words, with the properties 
of Kinds. It is with these uniformities principally that the marvelous 
stories related by travelers are apt to be at variance ; as of men with tails, 
or with wings, and (until confirmed by exi)erience) of flying fish ; or of ice, 
in the celebrated anecdote of the Dutch travelers and the King of Siam. 
Facts of this description, facts previously unheard of, but which could not 
from any known law of causation be pronounced impossible, are what 
Hume characterizes as not contrary to experience, but merely unoonforma- 
ble to it ; and Bentham, in his treatise on Evidence, denominates them facts 
disconforniahle pi specie, as distinguished from such as are disconformable 
in toto or in degree. 

In a case of this description, the fact asserted is the existence of a new 
Kind ; which in itself is not in the slightest degree incredible, and only to be 
rejected if the improbability that any variety of object existing at the par- 
ticular place and time should not have been discovered sooner, be greater 
than that of error or mendacity in the witnesses. Accordingly, such asser- 
tions, when made by credible persons, and of unexplored places, are not dis- 
believed, but at most regarded as requiring confirmation from subsequent 
observers ; unless the alleged properties of the supposed new Kind are at 
variance with known properties of some larger kind which includes it ; or, 
in otlier words, unless, in the new Kind which is asserted to exist, some 
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properties are said to have been found disjoined from others which have 
always been known to accompany them; as in the case of Pliny’s men, or 
any other kind of animal of a structure different from that which has al- 
ways been found to co-exist with animal life. On the mode of dealing with 
any such case, little needs be added to what has been said on the same top- 
ic in the twenty-second chapter.*^ When the uniformities of co-existence 
which the alleged fact would violate, are such as to raise a strong presump- 
tion of their being the result of causation, the fact which conflicts with 
them is to be disbelieved; at least provisionally, and subject to further in- 
vestigation. When the presumption amounts to a virtual certainty, as in 
the case of the general structure of organized beings, the only question re- 
quiring consideration is whether, in phenomena so little understood, there 
may not be liabilities to counteraction from causes hitherto unknown ; or 
whether the phenomena may not be capable of originating in some other 
way, which would produce a different set of derivative uniformities. Where 
(as in the case of the flying fish, or the ornithorhynchus) the generalization 
to which the alleged fact would be an exception is very special and of lim- 
ited range, neither of the above suppositions can be deemed very improba- 
ble ; and it is generally, in the case of such alleged anomalies, wise to sus- 
pend oiir judgment, pending the subsequent inquiries which will not fail 
to confirm the assertion if it be true. But when the generalization is very 
comprehensive, embracing a vast number and variety of observations, and 
covering a considerable province of the domain of nature ; then, for reasons 
which have been fully explained, such an empirical law comes near to the 
certainty of an ascertained law of causation ; and any alleged exception to 
it can not be admitted, unless on the evidence of some law of causation 
proved by a still more complete induction. 

Such uniformities in the course of nature as do not bear marks of be- 
ing the results of causation are, as we have already seen, admissible as 
universal truths^ with a degree of credence proportioned to their general- 
ity. Those which are true of all things whatever, or at least which are 
totally independent of the varieties of Kinds, namely, the laws of number 
and extension, to which we may add the law of causation itself, are proba- 
bly the only ones, an exception to which is absolutely and permanently in- 
credible. Accordingly, it is to assertions supposed to be contradictory to 
these laws, or to some others coming near to them in generality, that the 
word impossibility (at least total impossibility) seems to be generally con- 
fined. ^ Violations of other laws, of special laws of causation, for instance, 
are said, by persons studious of accuracy in expression, to be impossible 
in the circumstances of the case / or impossible unless some cause had ex- 
isted which did not exist in the particular case.f Of no assertion, not in 

* Supra, p. 413. 

t A wiitev to whom I have several times referred, gives as the definition of an impossibilitv, 
that which there exists in the world no cause adequate to produce. This definition does not 
take in such impossibilities as these — that two and two should make five ; that two straight 
lines should inclose a space; or that any thing should begin to exist without a cause. I can 
think of no definition of impossibility comprehensive enough to include all its varieties, ex- 
cept the one which I have given : viz.. An impossibility is that, the tnith of which would con- 
flict with a complete induction, that is, with the most conclusive evidence which we possess 
of universal truth. 

As to the reputed impossibilities which rest on no other grounds than our ignorance of anv 
cause capable of producing the supposed effects ; very few of them are certainly impossible, or 
permanently incredible. The facts of traveling seventy miles an hour, painless surgical oper- 
ations, and conversing by instantaneous signals between London and New York, held a high 
place, not many years ago, among such impossibilities. 
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contradiction to some of these very general laws, will more than improb- 
ability be asserted by any cautious person ; and improbability not of the 
highest degree, unless the time and place in which the fact is said to have 
occurred, render it almost certain that the anomaly, if real, could not have 
been overlooked by other observers. Suspension of judgment is in all 
other cases the resource of the judicious inquirer; provided the testimony 
in favor of the anomaly presents, when well sift^, no suspicious circum- 
stances. 

But the testimony is scarcely ever found to stand that test, in cases in 
which the anomaly is not real. In the instances on record in which a great 
number of witnesses, of good reputation and scientific acquirements, have 
testified to the truth of something which has turned out untrue, there have 
almost always been circumstances which, to a keen observer who had taken 
due pains to sift the matter, would have rendered the testimony untrust- 
■worthy. There have generally been means of accounting for the impres- 
sion on the senses or minds of the alleged percipients, by fallacious appear- 
ances ; or some epidemic delusion, propagated by the contagious influence 
of popular feeling, has been concerned in the case ; or some strong interest 
has been implicated — religious zeal, party feeling, vanity, or at least the 
passion for the marvelous, in persons strongly susceptible of it. When 
none of these or similar circumstances exist to account for the apparent 
strength of the testimony; and where the assertion is not in contradiction 
either to those universal laws which know no counteraction or anomaly, or 
to the generalizations next in comprehensiveness to them, hut would only 
amount, if admitted, to the existence of an unknown cause or an anomalous 
Kind, in circumstances not so thoroughly explored but that it is credible 
that things hitherto unknown may still come to light; a cautious person 
will neither admit nor reject the testimony, but will wait for confirmation 
at other times and from other unconnected sources. Such ought to have 
been the conduct of the King of Siam when the Dutch travelers affirmed 
to him the existence of ice. But an ignorant person is as obstinate in bis 
contemptuous incredulity as be is unreasonably credulous. Any thing un- 
like his own narrow experience he disbelieves, if it flatters no propensity ; 
any nursery tale is swallowed implicitly by him if it does. 

§ 4. I shall now advert to a very serious misapprehension of the princi- 
ples of the subject, wffiich has been committed by some of the writers 
against Hume’s Essay on Miracles, and by Bishop Butler before them, in 
their anxiety to destroy what appeared to them a formidable weapon of 
assault against the Christian religion ; and the effect of which is entirely 
to confound the doctrine of the G-rounds of Disbelief. The mistake con- 
sists in overlooking the distinction between (what may be called) improba- 
bility before the fact and improbability after it; or (since, as Mr. Venn 
remarks, the distinction of past and future is not the material circumstance) 
between the improbability of a mere guess being right, and the improbabil- 
ity of an alleged fact being true. 

Many events are altogether improbable to us, before they have happened, 
or before we are informed of their happening, which are not in the least 
incredible when we are informed of them, because not contrary to any, 
even approximate, induction. In the cast of a perfectly fair die, the 
chances are five to one against throwing ace, that is, ace will be thrown 
on an average only once in six throws. But this is no reason against be- 
lieving that ace was thrown on a given occasion, if any credible witness 
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sixth theorenij which we demonstrated in a former chapter, the difference 
of probability arising from the superior efficacy of the constant cause, un- 
fairness in the dice, would after a very few throws far outweigh any ante- 
cedent probability which there could be against its existence. 

D’Alembert should have put the question in another manner. He should 
have supposed that we had ourselves previously tried the dice, and knew 
by ample experience that they were fair. Another person then tries them 
in our absence, and assures us that he threw sixes ten times in succession. 
Is the assertion credible or not? Here the effect to be accounted for is 
not the occurrence itself, but the fact of the witness’s asserting it. This 
may arise either from its having really happened, or from some other 
cause. What we have to estimate is the comparative probability of these 
two suppositions. 

If the witness affirmed that he had thrown any other series of numbers 
supposing him to be a person of veracity, and tolerable accuracy, and to 
profess that he took particular notice, we should believe him. But the 
ten sixes are exactly as likely to have been really thrown as the other se- 
ries. If, therefore, this assertion is less credible than the other, the reason 
must be, not that it is less likely than the other to be made truly, but that 
it is more likely than the other to be made falsely. 

One reason obviously presents itself why what is called a coincidence, 
should be oftener asserted falsely than an ordinary combination. It ex- 
cites wonder. It gratifies the love of the marvelous. The motives, there- 
fore, to falsehood, one of the most frequent of which is the desire to aston- 
ish, operate more strongly in favor of this kind of assertion than of the 
other kind. Thus far there is evidently more reason for discrediting an 
alleged coincidence, than a statement in itself not more probable, but 
which if made would not be thouglit remarkable. There are cases, how- 
ever, in which the presumption on this ground woul I be the other way. 
There are some witnesses who, the more extraordinary an occurrence 
might appear, would be the more anxious to verify it by the utmost care- 
fulness of observation before they would venture to believe it, and still 
more before they would assert it to others. 

■§ 6. Independently, however, of any peculiar chances of mendacity aris- 
ing from the nature of the assertion, Laplace contends, that merely on the 
general ground of the fallibility of testimony, a coincidence is not credible 
on the same amount of testimony on which we should be warranted in be- 
lieving an ordinary combination of events. In order to do justice to his 
argument, it is necessary to illustrate it by the example chosen by himself. 

If, says Laplace, there were one thousand tickets in a box, and one only 
has been drawn out, then if an eye-witness affirms that the number drawn 
was 79, this, though the chances were 999 in 1000 against it, is not on that 
account the less credible ; its credibility is equal to the antecedent proba- 
bility of the witness’s veracity. But if there were in the box 999 bjack 
balls and only one white, and the witness affirms that the white ball was 
drawn, the case according to Laplace is very different : the credibility of 
his assertion is but a small fraction of what it was in the former case; the 
reason of the difference being as follows : ^ 

The witnesses of whom we are speaking must, from the nature of the 
case, be of a kind whose credibility falls materially short of certainty ; let 
us suppose, then, the credibility of the witness in the case in question to 
that is, let us suppose that in every ten statements which the wit- 
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ness makes, nine on an average are correct, and one incorrect. Let us 
now suppose that there have taken place a sufficient number of drawings 
to exhaust all the possible combinations, the witness deposing in every one. 
In one case out of every ten in all these drawings he will actually have 
made a false announcement. But in the case of the thousand tickets these 
false announcements will have been distributed impartially over all the 
numbers, and of the 999 cases in which I^o. 79 was not drawn, there will 
iiave been only one case in which it was announced. On the contraiy, in 
the case of the thousand balls (the announcement being always either 

black ” or “ white),” if white was not drawn, and there was a false an- 
nouncement, that false announcement mzist have been white; and since by 
the^ supposition there was a false announcement once in every ten times, 
white will have been announced falsely in one-tenth part of alfthe cases in 
which it was not drawn, that is, in one-tenth part of 999 cases out of ev- 
ery thousand. White, then, is drawn, on an average, exactly as often as 
No. 79, but it is announced, without having been really drawn, 999 times 
as often as No. 79 ; the announcement, therefore, requires a much greater 
amount of testimony to render it credible.* 

To make this argument valid it must of course he supposed, that the 
announcements made by the witness are average specimens of his general 
veracity and accuracy ; or, at least, that they are neither more nor less so 
in the case of the black and white balls, than in the case of the thousand 
tickets. This assumption, however, is not warranted. A person is far less 
likely to mistake, who has only one form of error to guard against, than if 
he had 999 different errors to avoid. For instance, in the example chosen, 
a messenger who might make a mistake once in ten times in reporting the 
number drawn in a lottery, might not err once in a thousand times if sent 
simply to observe whether a ball was black or white. Laplace’s argument, 
therefore, is faulty even as applied to his own case. Still less can that case 
be received as completely representing all cases of coincidence. Laplace 
has so^ contrived his example, that though black answers to 999 distinct 
possibilities, and white only to one, the witness has nevertheless no bias 
which can make him prefer black to white. The witness did not know 
that there were 999 black halls in the box and only one white; or if he 
did, Laplace has taken care to make all the 999 cases so undistinguishably 
alike, that there is hardly a possibility of any cause of falsehood or error 
operating in favor of any of them, which would not operate in the same 
manner if there were only one. Alter this supposition, and the whole ar- 
gument falls to the ground. Let the balls, for instance, be numbered, and 
let the white^ball be No. 79. Considered in respect of their color, there 
are but two things which the witness can he interested in asserting, or can 
have dreamed or hallucinated, or has to choose from if be answers at ran- 
dom, viz., black and white ; but considered in respect of the numbers at- 
tached to them, there are a thousand ; and if his interest or eiTor happens 
to be connected with the numbers, though the only assertion he makes is 
about the color, the case becomes precisely assimilated to that of the thou- 

* Not, however, as might at first sight appear, 999 times as much. A complete analysis of 
the cases shows that (always assuming the veracity of the witness to be in 10,000 draw- 
ings, the drawing of No. 79 will occur nine times, and be announced incorrectly once ; the 
credibility, therefore, of the announcement of No. 79 is ^ ; while tlie drawing of a white ball 
will occur nine times, and be announced incon^ectly 999 times. Tlie credibility, therefore, of 
the announcement of white is and the ratio of the two 1008: 10 ; the one announcement 

being thus only about a hundred times more credible than the other, instead of 999 times. 
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sand tickets. Or instead of the balls suppose a lottery, with 1000 tickets 
and but one prize, and that I hold No. 19, and being interested only in that 
ask the witness not what was the number drawn, but whether it was 19 or 
some other. There are now only two cases, as in Laplace’s example ; yet 
he surely would not say that if the witness answered 19, the assertion 
would be in an enormous proportion less credible, than if he made the same 
answer to the same question asked in the other rvay. If, for instance (to 
put a case supposed by Laplace himself), he has staked a large sum on one 
of the chances, and thinks that by announcing its occurrence he shall in- 
crease his credit; he is equally likely to have betted on any one of the 999 
numbers which are attached to black balls, and so far as the chances of 
mendacity from this cause are concerned, there will be 999 times as many 
chances of his announcing black falsely as white. 

Or suppose a regiment of 1000 men, 999 Englishmen and one French- 
man, and that of these one man has been killed, and it is not known 
which. I ask the question, and the witness answers, the Frenchman. This 
was not only as improbable a priori, but is in itself as singular a circum- 
stance, as remarkable a coincidence, as the drawing of the white ball; yet 
we should believe the statement as readily, as if the answer had been John 
Thompson. Because, though the 999 Englishmen were all alike in the 
point in which they differed from the Frenchman, they were not, like the 
999 black balls, nndistinguishable in every other respect ; but being all dif- 
ferent, they admitted as many chances of interest or error, as if each man 
had been of a different nation ; and if a lie was told or a mistake made, the 
misstatement was as likely to fall on any Jones or Thompson of the set, as 
on the' Frenchman. ’ 

The example_ of a coincidence selected by D’Alembert, that of sixes 
thi’own on a pair of dice ten times in succession, belongs to this sort of 
cases rather than to such as Laplace’s. The coincidence is here far more 
remarkable, because of far rarer occurrence, than the dratving of the white 
ball. But though the improbability of its really occurring 'is greater, the 
superior probability^ of its being announced falsely can not be establish- 
ed with the same evidence. The announcement “ black ” represented 999 
cases, but the witness may not have known this, and if he did, the 999 
cases are so exactly alike, that thei-e is really only one set of possible causes 
of mendacity corresponding to the whole. The announcement “ sixes not 
drawn ten times,” represents, and is known by the witness to represent, 
a great multitude of contingencies, every one of which being unlike every 
other, there may be a different and a fi-esh set of causes of mendacity cor- 
responding to each. 

It appears to me, therefore, that Laplace’s doctrine is not strictly true of 
any coincidences, and is wholly inapplicable to most; and that to know 
whether a coincidence does or does not require more evidence to render it 
credible than an ordinary event, we must refer, in every instance, to first 
principles, and estimate afresh what is the probability that the given testi- 
mony would have been delivered in that instance, supposing the fact which 
it asserts not to be true. 

With these I’emarks we close the discussion of the Grounds of Disbelief ; 
and along with it, such exposition as space admits, and as the writer has it 
in his power to furnish, of the Logic of Induction. 



BOOK IV. 

OF OPERATlOISrS SUBSIDIARY TO IlTDUCTIOy 


Clear and distinct ideas are terms which, though familiar and frequeu 
I have reason to think every one who uses does not perfectly understam^. men’s naouth^ 
but here and there one who gives himself the trouble to consider them"! possibly it is 

he himself or others precisely mean by them ; I have, therefore, in ^ ^ know what 

determinate or detemined, instead of clear and distinct, as more liV*’^ most places, chose to put 
to my meaning in this matter.” — ^Lockle’s JSssay on the direct men’s thoughts 

the Reader. ^ ^.derstanding ; Epistle to 
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ture entiere.” — C uvier, R<sg“ne Animal, I^^JJ^oduSmi ^ 

“ Deux grandes notions philosophiqan" 
naturelle proprement dite, savoir la theone fondamentale de la methode 

hi&archique.”-CoMi^C<.«rvJr?:i.Mo^^^ sueceBsioa 


CHAPTER I. 

OP OBSERYATIOlf AISTD DBSCRIPTIOI?'. 

Ff® inquiry which occupied us in the two preceding Books has 
conducted its to what appears a satisfactoi-y solution of the pilicipal nrS- 
^ of Eogic, according to the conception I have formed of the^ science. 
tK f°und, that the mental process with which Logic is conversant" 

the operation of ascertammg truths by means of evidence, is alwayl even 
11 hen appeaiances point to a different theory of it, a process of induction 
particularized the various modes of induction, and obtained" 
a deal i lew of the principles to which it must conform, in order to lead to 
results which can be relied on. ’ ™ 

The consideration of Induction, however, does not end with the direct 

tions f • must be said of thoFe othm opera- 

tions of the mind, which are either necessarily presupposed in all induction 

e T^^erm Ink and complicXd inductive proceTs! 

Present Book will be devoted to the consideration of these snb- 
«diaiy operations; among which onr attention must first be given to those 
which are indispensable preliminaries to all induction whatsoever 

whichT!FkF®‘“l th® extension to a class of cases, of something 

dLs^ t observed to be true in certain individual instances of the 

c ap , the fimt place among the operations subsidiary to induction is 
?iv ri- ^ Observation. This is not, however, the place to lay dot^r™ies 
foi making good observers; nor is it within the competence of Looic to do 
so, but of the art of intellectual Education. Our business with observation 

29 
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is only in its connection Avith the appropriate problem of logic, the estima- 
tion of evidence. We have to consider, not how or what to observe, but 
under what conditions observation is to be relied on ; Avhat is needful, in 
order that the fact, supposed to be observed, may safely be received^ as 
true. 

‘g 2. The answer to this question is very simple, at least in its first as- 
pect;* The sole condition is, that what is supposed to have been observed 
shall really have, been observed ; that it be an observation, not an inference. 
For in alinost every act of our perceiving faculties, observation and infer' 
ence are intimately blended. What we are said to observe is usually a 
compound resuH, of which one-tenth may be observation, and the remain- 
ing nine-tenths i ference. 

I affirm, for example, that I hear a man’s voice. This would pass, in cora- 
mon^ language, foi- a direct perception. All, however, which is really per- 
ception, is that I hear a sound. That the sound is a voice, and that voice 
the voice of a man, are fit t perceptions but infei-encos. I affirm, again, that 
I saw my brother at a certain hour this morning. If any proposition con- 
cerning a matter of fact woult] commonly be said to be known by the di- 
rect testimony of the senses, th^s surely would be so. The truth, however 
is far otherwise. I only saw a ce'it^aia colored surface ; or rather I had the 
kind of visual sensations which areh&oally produced by a colored surface; 
and from these as marks, known to be such by previous experience, I con- 
cluded that I saw my brother. I might ha^re had sensations precisely sim- 
ilar, when my brother was not there. I mighVh§ye seen some other per- 
son so nearly resembling him in appearance, as, at 'tko distance, auJ, with 
.the degree of attention which I bestoAved, to be mistaken for him. I might 
have been asleep, and have dreamed that I saw him ; or in a state of nm^v- 
ous disorder, Avhich brought his image before me in a Avaking hallucina- 
tion. In all these modes, many have been led to believe that they saw per- 
sons Avell known to them, who AA^ere dead or far distant. If any of these 
.suppositions had been true, the affirmation that I saw ray brother would 
.have been erroneous ; but whatever was matter of direct perception, namt^ 
ly the visual sensations, would have been real. The inference only would 
have been ill grounded; I should haA^e ascribed those sensations to awron<v 
cause. ® 

Innumerable instances might he given, and analyzed in the same manner, 
of what are vulgarly called errors of sense. There are none of them prop- 
erly errors of sense; they are erroneous inferences from sense. When I 
look at a >eandle through a multiplying glass, I see what seems a dozen 
candles instead of one ; and if the real circumstances of the case AA'^ere skill- 
fully disguised, I might suppose that there Avere really that number; there 
Avould be what is called an optical deception. In the kaleidoscope there 
really is that deception; when I look through the instrument, instead of 
Avhat is actually there, namely a casual arrangement of colored fragments, 
the appearance presented is that of the same combination several times re- 
peated in symmetrical arrangement round a point. The delusion is of course 
effected by giving me the same sensations Avhich I should have had if such a 
symmetrical combination had really been presented to mo. If I cross two 
of my fingers, and bring any small object, a marble for instance, into con- 
tact with both, at points not usually touched simultaneously by one object, 
I can hardly, if my eyes are shut, help believing that there are two marbles 
instead of one. But it is not my touch in this case, nor my sight in the 
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other, which is deceived ; the deception, whether durable or only momentary, 
is in my judgment. From my senses I have only the sensations, and those 
are genuine. Being accustomed to have those or similar sensations when, 
and only when, a certain arrangement of outward objects is present to my 
organs, I have the habit of instantly, when I experience the sensations, in- 
ferring the existence of that state of outward things. This habit has be- 
come so powerful, that the inference, performed with the speed and certainty 
of an instinct, is confounded with intuitive perceptions. When it is cor- 
rect, I am unconscious that it ever needed proof ; even when I know it to 
be incorrect, I can not without considerable effort abstain from making it 
In order to be aware that it is not made by instinct but by an acquired hab- 
it, I am obliged to reflect on the slow process through which I leaimed to 
judge by the eye of many things which I now appear to perceive directly 
by sight; and on the reverse operation performed by persons learning to 
draw, who with difficulty and labor divest themselves of their acquired 
perceptions, and learn afresh to see things as they apjDear to the eye. 

It would be easy to prolong these illustrations, were there any need to ex- 
patiate on a topic so copiously exemplified in various popular works. From 
the exarnples already given, it is seen sufficiently, that the individual facts 
from which we collect our inductive generalizations are scarcely ever obtained 
by observation alone. Observation extends only to the sensations by which 
we recognize objects ; but the propositions which we make use of, either 
in science or in common life, relate mostly to the objects themselves. In 
every act of what is called obseiwation, there is at least one inference — from 
the sensations to the presence of the object; fi*om the marks or diagnos- 
tics, to the entire phenomenon. And hence, among other consequences, fol- 
lows the seeming paradox, that a general proposition collected from par- 
ticulars is often more certainly true than any one of the particular propo- 
sitions from which, by an act of induction, it was inferred. For, each of 
those particular (or rather singular) propositions involved an inference, 
from the impression on the senses to the fact which caused that impression ; 
and this inference may have been erroneous in any one of the instances, 
but can not well have been erroneous in all of them, provided their number 
was sufficient to eliminate chance. The conclusion, therefore, that is, the 
general proi>osition, may deserve more complete reliance than it would be 
safe to repose in any one of the inductive premises. 

The logic of observation, then, consists solely in a correct discrimination 
between that, in a result of observation, which has really been perceived, 
and that which is an inference from the perception. Whatever portion is 
inference, is amenable to the rules of induction already treated of, and re- 
quires no further notice here ; the question for us in this place is, when all 
which is inference is taken away what remains ? There remains, in the first 
place, the mind’s own feelings or states of consciousness, namely, its outward 
feelings or sensations, and its inward feelings — ^its thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions. Whether any thing else I'emains, or all else is inference from 
this; whether the mind is capable of directly perceiving or- apprehending 
any thing except states of its own consciousness — is a problem of meta^ 
physics not to be discussed in this place. But after excluding all questions 
on which metaphysicians differ, it remains true, that for most purposes the 
discrimination we are called upon practically to exercise is that between 
sensations or other feelings, of our own or of other people, and inferences 
drawn from them. And on the theory of Observation this is all which 
seems necessary to be said for the purposes of the present work. 
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§ 3. If, in the simplest observation, or in what passes for such, there is a 
large part which is not observation but something else; so in the simplest 
description of an observation, there is, and must always be, much more as- 
serted than is contained in the perception itself. We can not describe a 
fact, without implying more than the fact. The perception is only of one 
individual thing; but to describe it is to affirm a connection between it 
and every other thing whicli is either denoted or connoted by any of the 
terms used. To begin with an example, than which none can be conceived 
more elementary: I have a sensation of sight, and I endeavor to describe 
it by saying that I see something white. In saying this, I do not solely af- 
hrni my sensation; I also class it. I assert a resemblance between the 
tiling I see, and all things which I and others are accustomed to call white. 
I assert that it resemides them in the circumstance in which they all 
resemble one another, in that wdiich is the ground of their being called by 
tlie name. This is not merely one way of describing an observation, but 
the only way. If I would either register my observation for my own fu- 
ture.use, or make it known for the benefit of others, I must assert a resem- 
blance between the fact which I have observed and something else. It is 
inherent in a description, to be the statement of a resemblance, or resem- 
blances. 

We thus see that it is impossible to express in words any result of ob- 
servation, without performing an act possessing what Dr. Whewell consid- 
ers to be characteristic of Indimtion. There is always something intro- 
duced which was not included in the observation itself; some conception 
common to the phenomenon with other phenomena to which it is com- 
jiared. An observation can not be spoken of in language at all without 
declaring more than that one observation; without assimilating it to other 
phenomena already observed and classified. But this identification of an 
object — ^this recognition of it as possessing certain known characteristics — 
has never been confounded with Induction. It is an operation which pre- 
cedes all induction, and sfipplies it with its materials. It is a perception of 
resemblances, obtained by comparison. 

These resemblances are not always apprehended directly, by merely com- 
paring the object observed with some other present object, or with our 
recollection of an object which is absent. They are often ascertained 
through intermediate marks, that is, deductively. In describing some new 
kind of animal, suppose me to say that it measures ten feet in length, from 
the forehead to the extremity of the tail. I did not ascertain th'is by the 
unassisted eye. I had a two-foot rule which I applied to the object, and, 
as we commonly say, measured it ; an operation which was not wholly man- 
ual, but partly also mathematical, involving the two propositions, Five 
times two is ten, and Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another. Hence, the fact that the animal is ten feet long is not an 
immediate perception, but a conclusion from reasoning; the minor prem- 
ises alone being furnished by observation of the object. N^evertheless, this ' 
is called an observation, or a description of the animal, not an induction re- 
specting it. 

To pass at once from a veiy simple to a very complex example: I affirm 
that the eaith is globular. The assertion is not grounded on direct percep- 
tion ; for the figure of the earth can not, by us, be directly perceived, though 
the assertion^ would not be true unless oircumstanoes could be supposed 
under which its truth could be so perceived. That the form of the earth 
IS globular is inferred from certain marks, as for instance from this, that its 
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shadow thrown upon the moon is circular; or this, that on the sea, or any 
extensive plain, our horizon is always a circle ; either of which marks is in- 
compatible with any other than a globular form. ' 1 assert farther, that the 
earth is that particular hind of a globe which is termed an oblate spheroid; 
because it is found by measurement in the direction of the meridian, that 
the length on the smiace of the earth which subtends a given angle at its 
centre, diminishes as we recede from the equator and approach the polos. 
But these propositions, that the earth is globular, and that it is an oblate 
spheroid, assert, each of them, an individual fact; in its own nature capa- 
ble of being perceived by the senses when the requisite organs and the nec- 
essary position are supposed, and only not actually perceived because those 
organs and that position are wanting. This identification of the earth, 
first as a globe, and next as an oblate spheroid, which, if the fact could have 
been seen, would have been called a description of the figure of the earth, 
may without impropriety be so called when, instead of being seen, it is in- 
ferred. But we could not without impropriety call either of these asser- 
tions an induction from facts respecting the earth. They are not general 
propositions collected from particular facts, but particular facts deduced 
from general propositions.^ They are conclusions obtained deductively, 
from premises originating in induction : but of these premises some were 
not obtained by observation of the earth, nor had any peculiar reference 
to it. 

If, then, the truth respecting the figure of the earth is not an induction, 
why should the truth respecting the figure of the earth’s orbit be so ? The 
two cases only differ in this, that the form of the orbit was not, like the 
form of the earth itself, deduced by ratiocination from facts which were 
marks of elliptioity, but was got at by boldly guessing that the path was 
an ellipse, and finding afterward, on examination, that the observations were 
in harmony with the hypothesis. According to Dr. Whewell, however, this 
process of guessing and verifying our guesses is not only induction, but the 
whole of induction : no other exposition can be given of that logical opera- 
tion. That he is wrong in the latter assertion, the whole of the preceding 
book has, I hope, suificiently proved; and that the process by which the 
ellipticity of the planetary orbits was ascertained, is not induction at all, 
was attempted to be shown in the second chapter of the same Book.^' "W^e 
are now, however, prepared to go more into the heart of the matter than at 
that earlier period of our inquiry, and to show, not merely what the opera- 
tion in question is not, but what it is. 

§ 4. We observed, in the second chapter, that the proposition the earth 
moves in an ellipse,” so far as it only serves for the colligation or connect- 
ing together of actual observations (that is, as it only afiSrms that the ob- 
served positions of the earth may be correctly represented by as many 
points in the circumference of an imaginary ellipse), is not an induction, 
but a description : it is an induction, only when it affirms that the interme- 
diate positions, of which there has been no direct observation, would be 
found to correspond to th4 remaining points of the same elliptic circumfei'- 
ence. l^ow, though this z'eal induction is one thing, and the description 
another, we are in a very different condition for making the induction he- 
foz'e we have obtained the description, and after it. For inasmuch as the 
description, like all other descriptions, contains the assertion of a resem- 


Supra, book hi., chap, h., § 3, 4, 5. 
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blance between the phenomenon described and something else; in pointino- 
out something which the series of observed places of a planet resembles it 
points out something in which the several places themselves agree. If the 
series of places correspond to as many points of an ellipse, the places them- 
selves agree in being situated in that ellipse. We have, therefore, by the 
same process which gave us the description, obtained the requisites for an 
induction by the Method of Agreement. The successive observed places 
of the earth being considered as effects, and its motion as the cause which 
produces them, we find that those effects, that is, those places, agree in the 
circumstance of being in an ellipse. We conclude that the remaining ef- 
fects, the places which have not been observed, agree in the same circum- 
stance, and that the law of the motion of the earth is motion in an ellipse. 

The Colligation of Facts, therefore, by means of hypotheses, or, as Dr. 
Whewell prefers to say, by means of Conceptions, instead of being, as he 
supposes, Induction itself, takes its proper place among operations subsid- 
iary to Induction. All Induction supposes that we have previously com- 
pared the requisite number of individual instances, and ascertained in what 
circumstances they agree. The Colligation of Facts is no other than this 
preliminary operation. ^ When Kepler, after vainly endeavoring to connect 
the observed places of a planet by various hypotheses of circular motion, 
at last tried the hypotheses of an ellipse and found it answer to the phe- 
nomena ; what he really attempted, first unsuccessfully and at last success- 
fully, was to discover the circumstance in which all the observed positions 
of the planet agreed. And when he in like manner connected another set 
of observed facts, the periodic times of the different planets, by the propo- 
sition that the squares of the times are proportional to the cubes of the 
distances, what he did was simply to ascertain the property in which the 
periodic times of all the different planets agreed. 

Since, therefore, all that is true and to the purpose in Dr. Whewell’s 
doctrine of Conceptions might be fully expressed by the more familiar 
term Hypothesis ; and since his Colligation of Facts by means of appro- 
priate Conceptions, is but the ordinary process of finding by a comparison 
of phenomena, in what consists their agreement or resemblance ; I would 
willingly have confined myself to those better understood expressions, and 
persevered to^ the end in the same abstinence which I have hitherto ob- 
served from ideological discussions; considering the mechanism of our 
thoughts to be a topic distinct from and irrelevant to the principles and 
rules by which the trustworthiness of the results of thinking is to be esti- 
mated. Since, however, a work of such high pretensions, and, it must also 
be said, of so much real merit, has i*ested the whole theory of Induction 
upon such ideological considerations, it seems necessary for others who 
follow to claim for themselves and their doctrines whatever position may 
properly belong to them on the same metaphysical ground. And this is 
the object of the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP ABSTEACTIOif, OR THE EOEMATIOIT OP CONCEPTIONS. 

§ 1. The metaphysical inquiry into the nature and composition of what 
have been called Abstract Ideas, or, in other words, of the notions which 
answer in the mind to classes and to general names, belongs not »to Logic*, 
but to a dilferent science, and our purpose does not require that we should 
enter upon it here. We are only concerned with the universally acknowl- 
edged fact, that such notions or conceptions do exist. The iniiRl can con- 
ceive a multitude of individual things as one assemblage or class ; and gen- 
eral names do really suggest to us certain ideas or mental representations, 
otherwise we could not use the names with consciousness of a meaning'. 
Whether the idea called up by a general name is composed of the various 
circumstances in which all the individuals denoted by the name agree, and 
of no others (which is the doctrine of Locke, Brown, and the Conceptiial- 
ists ) ; or whether it be the idea of some one of those individuals, clothed in 
Its individualizing peculiarities, but with the accompanying knowledge that 
those peculiarities are not properties of the class (which is the doctrine of 
Berkeley, Mv. Bailey,* and the modern ITominalists) ; or whether (as held by 
Mr. James Mill) the idea of the class is that of a miscellaneous assemblage 
of individuals belonging to the class; or whether, finally, it be any one or 
any other of all^ these, according to the accidental circumstances of the 
case; certain it is, that so77ie idea or mental conception is suggested by a 
general name, w^henever we either hear it or employ it with consciousness 
of a meaning. And this, which w'e may call, if we please, a general idea, 
represents in our minds the whole class of things to which the name is 
applied. Whenever we think or reason concerning the class, do so by 
means of this idea. And the voluntary powder which the mind has, of at- 
tending to one part of what is present to it at any moment, and neglecting 
another part, enables us to keep our reasonings and conclusions respecting 
the class unaffected by any thing in the idea or mental image which is no*t 
really, or at least which we do not really believe to be common, to the 
whole class.f 

There are, then, such things as general conceptions, or conceptions by 
means of w'hich we can think generally; and when we form a set of phe- 
nomena into a class, that is, when we compare them with one another to 
ascertain in what they agree, some general conception is implied in this 

* Mr. Bailey has given the best statement of this theoiy. ‘^The general name,” he says, 
‘^raises up the image sometimes of one individual of the class foi*meiiy seen, sometimes of 
another, not unfrequently of many individuals in succession ; and it sometimes suggests an 
image made up of elements from several different objects, by a latent process of which I am 
not conscious.” (Lettei-s on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1st series, letter 22.) But 
Mr. Bailey must allow that we carry on inductions and ratiocinations respecting the class, by 
means of this idea or conception of some one individual in it. This is all I require. The 
name of a class calls up some idea, through which we can, to all intents and purposes, think 
of the class as such, and not solely of an individual member of it. 

1 1 have entered rather fully into this question in chap. xvii. of An Examination of Sir 
WiUiam Hamilton's Philosophic^ headed “The Doctrine of Concepts or General Notions,” 
which contains my last views on the subject 
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mental operation. And inasmuch as such a comparison is a necessary pre* 
liminary to Induction, it is most true that Induction could not go on' with- 
out general conceptions. 

§ 2. But it does not therefore follow that these general conceptions must 
have existed in the mind previously to the comparison. It is not a law of 
our intellect, that in comparing things with each other and takino- note 
of their agreement we merely recognize as realized in the outward\orlcl 
something that we already had in our minds. The conception originallv 
found its way to us ns the result of such a comparison. It was olTtained 
(in metaphysical phrase) by abstraction from individual things. These 
things may be things wliich we perceived or thought of on former occa- 
sions, but they may also he the things which we are perceiving or thinking 
of on the very occasion. When Kepler compared the observed places of 
the planet Mars, and found that they agreed in being points of an elliptic 
circumference, he applied a general conception which was already in his 
mind, having been derived- from his former experience. But this is by no 
means universally the case. When we compare several objects and find 
them to^ agree^ in being white, or when we compare the various species of 
ruminating animals and find them to agree in being cloven-footed, wo have 
just as much a general conception in our minds as Kepler had in his: we 
have the conception of “ a white thing,” or the conception of a cloven- 
footed animal.” But no one supposes that we necessarily bring these con- 
ceptions with us, and superinduce %]xQm (to adopt Dr.Whewell’s expres- 
sion) upon the facts : because in these simple cases every body sees that 
the very act of comparison which ends in our connecting the facts by 
means of the conception, may be the source from which we derive the con- 
ception itself. If we had never seen any white object or had never seen 
any cloven-footed animal before, we should at the same time and by the 
same mental act acquire the idea, and employ it for the colligation of the 
observed phenomena. Kepler, on the contrary, really had to bring the 
idea with him, and superinduce it upon the facts; he could not evolve it 
out of them; if he had not already had the idea, he would not have been 
able to acquire it by a comparison of the planet’s positions. But this in- 
ability was a mere accident; the idea of an ellipse could have been ac- 
quired from the paths of the planets as effectually as from any thing else, 
if the paths had not happened to be invisible. If the planet had left a 
visible track, and we had been so placed that we could see it at the proper 
angle, we might have abstracted our original idea of an ellipse from the 
planetary orbit. ^ Indeed, every conception which can be made the instru- 
ment for connecting a set of facts, might have been originally evolved from 
those very facts. The conception is a conception of something; and that 
which it is a conception of, is really in the facts, and might, under some 
supposable circumstances, or by some supposable extension of the faculties 
which we actually possess, have been detected in them. And not only is 
this always in itself possible, hut it actually happens in almost all cases in 
which the obtaining of the right conception is a matter of any considera- 
ble difficulty.^ For if there be no new conception i*equired ; if one of those 
already familiar to mankind will serve the purpose, the accident of being 
the first to whom the right one oocuz’s, may happen to almost any body ; 
at least in the case of a set of phenomena which the whole scientific world 
ate engaged in attempting to connect. The honor, in Kepler’s case, was 
that of the accurate, patient, and toilsome calculations by which he com’ 
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pared the results that followed from his different guesses, with the obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahe; but the merit was very small of guessing an 
ellipse; the only wonder is that men had not guessed it before, nor could 
they have failed to do so if there had not existed an obstinate a 2^ri07'i 
prejudice that the heavenly bodies must move, if not in a circle, in some 
combination of circles. 

The really difficult cases are those in which the conceiDtion destined to 
create light and order out of darkness and confusion has to be sought for 
among the very phenomena which it afterward serves to arrange. Why, 
according to Br. Whewell himself, did the ancients fail in discovering the 
laws of mechanics, that is, of equilibrium and of the communication of mo- 
tion ? Because they had not, or at least had not clearly, the ideas or con- 
ceptions of pressure and resistance, momentum, and uniform and accelera* 
ting force. And whence could they have obtained these ideas except from 
the very facts of equilibrium and motion? The tardy development of sev- 
eral of the physical sciences, for example, of optics, electricity, magnetism, 
and the higher generalizations of chemistry, he ascribes to the fact that 
mankind had not yet possessed themselves of the Idea of Polarity, that is, 
the idea of opposite properties in opposite directions. But what was there 
to suggest such an idea, until, by a separate examination of several of these 
different branches of knowledge, it was shown that the facts of each of them 
did present, in some instances at least, the curious phenomenon of opposite 
properties in opposite directions? The thing was superficially manifest 
only in two cases, those of the magnet and of electrified bodies; and there 
the conception was encumbered with the circumstance of material poles, 
or fixed points in the body itself, in which points this opposition of proper- 
ties seemed to bo inherent. The first comparison and abstraction had led 
only to this conception of poles; and if any thing corresi^onding to that con- 
ception had existed in the phenomena of chemistry or optics, the difficulty 
now justly considered so great, would have been extremely small. The ob- 
scurity arose from the fact, that the polarities in chemistry and optics were 
distinct species, though of the same genus, with the polarities in electricity 
and magnetism ; and that in order to assimilate the phenomena to one anoth- 
er, it was necessary to compare a polarity without poles, such for instance as 
is exemplified in the polarization of light, and the polarity with (apparent) 
poles, Avhich we see in the magnet; and to recognize that these polarities, 
while different in many other respects, agree in the one character which is 
expressed by the phrase, opposite properties in opposite directions. From 
the result of such a comparison it was that the minds of scientific men 
formed this new general conception ; between which, and the first confused 
feeling of an analogy between some of the phenomena of light and those of 
electricity and magnetism, the‘re is a long interval, filled up by the labors 
and more or less sagacious suggestions of many superior minds. 

The conceptions, then, which we enaploy for the colligation and raethodi- 
zation of facts, do not develop themselves from within, but are impressed 
upon the mind from without ; they are never obtained otherwise than by 
way of comparison and abstraction, and, in the most important and the 
most numerous cases, are evolved by abstraction from the very phenomena 
which it is their office to colligate. I am far, however, from wishing to im- 
ply thatat is not often a very difficult thing to perform this process of ab- 
straction well, or that the success of an inductive operation does not, in many 
cases, principally depend on the skill with which we perform it. Bacon 
was quite justified in designating as one of the principal obstacles to good 
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induction, general conceptions wrongly formed, “ notiones temer5 k rebus 
abstractje to which Dr. Whewell adds, that not only does bad abstraction 
make bad induction, but that, in order to perform induction well, we must 
have abstracted well ; our general conceptions must be clear ” and ap- 
. propriate ” to the matter in hand. ^ 

, § 3. In attempting to show what the difficulty in this matter really is 

and how it is surmounted, I must beg the reader, once for all, to bear this 
- in mind ; that although, in discussing the opinions of a different school of 
philosophy, I am willing to adopt their language, and to speak, therefore, 
of connecting facts through the instrumentality of a conception, this tech- 
nical phraseology means neither more nor less than what is commonly call- 
ed comparing the facts with one another and determining in what they 
agree._ Nor has the technical expression even the advantage of heino- met- 
aphysically correct. The facts are not connected^ except in a merely met- 
aphorical acceptation of the term. The ide-as of the facts may become 
connected, that is, we may be led to think of them together; but this con- 
sequence is no more than what maybe produced by any casual association. 
What really takes place, is, I conceive, more philosophically expressed by 
the common word Comparison, than by the phrases ‘^to connect” or “to 
superinduce.” ^ For, as the general conception is itself obtained by a com- 
parison of particular phenomena, so, when obtained, the mode in which we 
apply it to other phenomena is again by comparison. We compare phe- 
nomena with each other to get the conception, and wq then compare those 
and other phenomena with the conception. We get the conception of an 
animal (for instance) by comparing different animals, and when we after- 
ward see a creature resembling an animal, we compare it with our general 
conception of an animal ; and if it agrees with that general conception, we 
include it in the class. The conception becomes the type of comparison. 

And we need only consider what comparison is, to see that where the 
objects are more than two, and still more when they are an indefinite num- 
ber, a type of some sort is an indispensable condition of the comparison. 
When we have to arrange and classify a great number of objects according 
to their agreements and differences, we do not make a confused attempt to 
compare all with all We know that two things are as much as the .mind 
can easily attend to at a time, and we therefore fix upon one of the objects, 
either at hazard or because it offers in a peculiarly striking manner some 
important character, and, taking this as our standard, compare it with one 
object after another. If we find a second object which presents a remark- 
able agreement with the first, inducing us to class them together, the ques- 
tion instantly arises, in what particular circumstances do they agree ? and 
to take notice of these circumstances is already a first stage of abstraction, 
giving rise to a general conception. Having advanced thus far, when we 
now take in hand a third object we naturally ask ourselves the question, 
not merely whether this third object agrees with the first, but whether it 
agrees with it in the same circumstances in which the second did ? in other 
words, whether it agrees with the general conception which has been ob- 
tained by abstraction from the first and second ? Thus we see the tenden- 
cy of general conceptions, as soon as formed, to substitute themselves as 
types, for whatever individual objects previously answered that purpose in 
01^ comparisons. We may, perhaps, find that no considerable number of 
other objects agree with this first general conception; and that we must 
drop the conception^ and beginning again with a different individual case, 
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proceed by fresh comparisons to a different general conception. Some- 
times, again, we find that the same conception will serve, by merely leaving 
out some of its circumstances ; and by this higher effort of abstraction, we 
obtain a still more general conception ; as in the case formerly referred to, 
the scientific world rose from the conception of poles to the general concep- 
tion of opposite properties in opposite directions ; or as those South-Sea 
islanders, whose conception of a quadruped had been abstracted from hogs 
(the only animals of that description which they liad seen), tvheu they after- 
ward^ compared that conception with other quadrupeds, dropped some of 
the circumstances, and arrived at the more general conception which Eu- 
ropeans associate with the term. 

These brief remarks contain, I believe, all that is well grounded in the 
doctrine, that the conception by \vhich the mind arranges and gives unity 
to phenomena must be furnished by the mind itself, and that we find the 
right conception by a tentative process, trying first one and then another 
until we hit the mark. The conception is not furnished by the mind until 
it has been furnished to the mind ; and the facts which supply it are some- 
times extraneous facts, but more often the very facts which we are attempt- 
ing to arrange by it. It is quite true, however, that in endeavoring to 
arrange^ the facts, at whatever point we begin, we never advance three 
steps without forming a general conception, more or less distinct and pre- 
cise ; and that this general conception becomes the clue which we instant- 
ly endeavor to trace thrbugh the rest of the facts, or rather, becomes the 
standard with which we thenceforth compare them. If we are not satis- 
fied with the agreements which we discover among the phenomena by com- 
paring them with this type, or with some still more general conception 
which by an additional stage of abstraction we can form from the type; 
we change our path, and look out for other agreements; we recommence 
the comparison from a different starting-point, and so generate a different 
set of general conceptions. This is the tentative process which Dr. Whe- 
well speaks of; and which has not unnaturally suggested the theory, that 
the conception is supplied by the mind itself; since the different concep- 
tions which the mind successively tries, it either already possessed from 
its previous experience, or they were supplied to it in the first stage of the 
corresponding act of comparison ; so that, in the subsequent part of the 
process, the conception manifested itself as something compared with the 
phenomena, not evolved from them. 

§ 4. If this be a correct account of the instrumentality of general con- 
ceptions in the comparison which necessarily precedes Induction, we are 
now able to translate into our own language what Dr. Whewell means by 
saying that conceptions, to be subservient to Induction, must be “ clear ” 
and “ appropriate.” 

If the conception corresponds to a real agreement among the phenome- 
na ; if the comj^arison which we have made of a set of objects has led us to 
class them according to real a*esemblances and differences ; the congelation 
which does this can not fail to be appropriate, for some purpose or other. 
The question of appropriateness is relative to the particular object we 
have in view. As soon as, by our comparison, we have ascertained some 
agreement, something which can be predicated in common of a number of 
objects; we have obtained a basis on which an inductive process is capa- 
ble of being founded. But the agreements, or the ulterior consequences 
to which those agreements lead, may be of very different degrees of impor- 
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tance. If, for instance, we only compare animals according to their color 
and class those together which are colored alike, we form the general con- 
ceptions of a white animal, a black animal, etc., which are conceptions le- 
gitimately formed ; and if an induction were to be attempted concernino- 
the causes of the colors of animals, this comparison would be the propel* 
and necessary preparation for such an induction, but would not help us to- 
ward a knowledge of the laws of any other of the properties of animals; 
while if, with Cuvier, we compare and class them according to the struc- 
ture of the skeleton, or, with Blainville, according to tlie nature of their 
outward integuments, the agreements and differences which are observable 
in these respects are not only of much greater importance in themselves 
but are marks of agreements and differences in many other important par- 
ticulars of the structure and mode of life of the animals. If, therefore, the 
study of their structure and habits be our object, the conceptions gener- 
ated by these last comparisons are far more “ appropriate ” than those o-en- 
erated by the former. Nothing, other than this, can be meant by the^ap- 
propriateness of a conception. 

When Dr. Whe well says that the ancients, or the school-men, or any 
modern inquirers, missed discovering the real law of a phenomenon because 
they applied to it an inappropriate instead of an appropriate conception; 
he can only mean that in comparing various instances, of the phenomenon, 
to ascertain in what those instances agreed, they missed the important 
points of agreement; and fastened upon such as were either imaginary, 
and not agreements at all, or, if real agreements, were comparatively tri- 
fling, and had no connection with the phenomenon, the law of which was 
sought. 

Aristotle, philosophizing on the subject of motion, remarked that certain 
motions apparently take place spontaneously; bodies fall to the ground, 
flame ascends, babbles of air rise in water, etc. ; and these he called nat- 
ural motions; while others not only never take place without external in- 
citement, but even when such incitement is applied, tend spontaneously to 
cease ; which, to distinguish them from the former, he called violent mo- 
tions. Now, in comparing the so-called natural motions with one another, 
it appeared to Aristotle that they agreed in one circumstance, namely, that 
the body which moved (or seemed to move) spontaneously, was moving 
toward its own place; meaning thereby the place from whence it originally 
came, or the place where a great quantity of matter similar to itself was 
assembled. In the other class of motions, as when bodies are thrown up in 
the air, they are, on the contrary, moving from their own place. Now, 
this conception of a body moving toward its own place may justly he con- 
sidered inappropriate ; because, though it expresses a circumstance really 
found in some of the most familiar instances of motion apparently spon- 
taneous, yet, first, there are many other cases of such motion, in which that 
circumstance is absent ; the motion, for instance, of the earth and jflanets. 
becondly, even w’hen it is present, the motion, on closer examination, would 
often be seen not to be spontaneous ; as, when air rises in water, it does 
not rise by its own nature, but is pushed, up by the superior weight of the 
water which presses upon it. Finally, there are many cases in which the 
spontaneous motion takes place in the contrary direction to what the theory 
considers as the body’s own place ; for instance, when a fog rises from a 
lake, or when water dries up. The agreement, therefore, which Aristotle 
selected as his principle of classification, did not extend to all cases of the 
phenomenon he wanted to study, spontaneous motion ; while it did include 
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^ses of the absence of the phenomenon, cases of motion not spontaneous. 
The conception was hence “ inappropriate.” We may add that, in the case 
in question, no conception would be appropriate; there is no agreement 
which runs through all the cases of spontaneous or apparently spontaneous 
motion and no others ; they can not be brought under one law ; it is a case 
of Plurality of Causes.’*' 

§ 5 . So much for the first of Dr. Whe well’s conditions, that conceptions 
must be appropriate. The second is, that they shall be « clear and let us 
consider what this implies. Unless the conception corresponds to a real 
agieement, it has a worse defect than that of not being clear: it is not ap- 
plicable to the case at all. Among the phenomena, therefore, which we ai’e 
attempting to connect by means of the conception, we must sup23ose that 
there really is an agreement, and that the conception is a conception of 
that agreement. In order, then, that it may be clear, the only requisite is, 
that we shall know exactly in what the agreement consists ; that it shall 
have been carefully observed, and accurately remembered. We are said 
not to have a clear concejption of the resemblance among a set of objects, 
when we have only a general feeling that they resemble, without having 
analyzed their resemblance, or perceived in what points it consists, and 
fixed in our memory an exact recollection of those points. This want of 
clearness, or, as it may be otherwise called, this vagueness in the general 
conception, may be owing either to our having no accurate knowledge of 
the objects themselves, or merely to our not having carefully compared 
them. Thus a person may have no clear idea of a ship because he has 
never seen one, or because he remembers but little, and that faintly, of 
what he has seen. Or he may have a perfect knowledge and remembrance 
of many ships of various kinds, frigates ‘among the rest, but he may have 
no clear but only a confused idea of a frigate, because he has never been 
told, and has not compared them sufficiently to have remarked and remem- 
bered, in what particular points a frigate differs from some other kind of 
ship. 

It is not, however, necessary, in order to have clear ideas, that we should 
know all the common properties of the things which we class together. 
That would be to have our conception of the class complete as well as 
clear. It is sufficient, if we never class things together without knowing 
exactly why we do so^ — without having ascertained exactly what agree- 
ments we are aboxit to include in our conception ; and if, after having thus 
fixed our conception, we never vary from it, never include in the class any 

* Other examples of inappropriate conceptions are given by Dr. Whewell (Phil. Ind. Sc. 
ii., 185) as follows: “Aristotle and his followers endeavored in vain to account for the me- 
chanical relation of forces in the lever, by applying the inappropriate geometrical concep- 
tions of the properties of the circle : they failed in explaining the form of the luminous spot 
made by the sun shining through a hole, because they applied the inappropriate conception 
of a ciiyular quality in the sun’s light : they speculated to no purpose abotit the elementarv 
composition of bodies, because they assumed the inappropriate conception of likeness between 
the elements and the compound, instead of the genuine notion of elements merely determinimj 
the qualities of the compound." But in these cases there is more than an inappropriate con- 
ception ; there is a false conception ; one which has no prototype in nature, nothing con*e- 
sponding to it in facts. This is evident in the last two examples, and is equally true in the 
first ; the “properties of the circle” which were referred to, being purely fantastical. There 
is, therefore, an error beyond the wrong choice of a principle of generalization ; there is a 
false assumption of matters of fact. The attempt is made to resolve certain laws of nature 
into a more general law, that law not being one which, though real, is inappropriate, but one 
wholly imaginary. 
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thing which has not those common proi^erties, nor exclude from it any 
thing which has. A clear conception means a determinate conception ; 
one which does not fluctuate, which is not one tiling to-day and another 
to-morrow, but remains fixed and invariable, except when, from the prog- 
ress of our knowledge, or the correction of some error, we consciously aM 
to it or alter it. A person of clear ideas is a person who always knows in 
virtue of what properties his classes are constituted ; what attributes are 
connoted by his general names. 

The principal requisites, therefore, of clear conceptions, are habits of at- 
tentive observation, an extensive experience, and a memory which receives 
and retains an exact image of what is observed. And in proportion as 
any one has the habit of observing minutely and comparing carefully a 
particular class of phenomena, and an accurate memory for the results of 
the observation and comparison, so will liis conceptions of that class of 
phenomena be clear ; provided he has the indispensable habit (naturally, 
however, resulting from those other endowments), of never using general 
names without a precise connotation. 

As the clearness of our conceptions chiefly depends on the carefulness 
and accuracy of our observing and comparing faculties, so their appropri- 
ateness, or rather the chance we have of hitting upon the appropriate con- 
ception in any case, mainly depends on the actimty of the same faculties. 
He who by habit, grounded on suflScient natural aptitude, has acquired a 
readiness in accurately observing and comparing phenomena, will perceive 
so many more agreements, and will perceive them so much more rapidly 
than^ other people, that the chances are much greater of his perceiving, in 
any instance, the agreement on which the important consequences depend. 

6. It is of so much importance that the part of the process of investi- 
gating truth, discussed in this chapter, should be rightly understood, that 
I think it is desirable to restate the results we have arrived at, in a some- 
what diferent mode of expression. 

We can not ascertain general truths, that is, truths applicable to classes, 
unless we have formed the classes in such a manner that general truths 
can be affirmed of them. In the fonnation of any class, there is involved 
a conception of it as a class, that is, a conception of certain circumstances 
as being those which characterize the class, and distinguish tlio objects 
composing it from all other things. When we know exactly what these 
circumstances are, we have a clear idea (or conception) of the class, and of 
the meaning of the general name which designates it. The primary condi- 
tion implied in having this clear idea, is that the class bo really a class; 
that it correspond to a real distinction ; that the things it includes really 
do agree with one another in certain particulars, and differ, in those same 
pai-ticulars, from all other things. A person without clear ideas is one 
who habitually classes together, under the same general names, things 
which have no common properties, or none which are not possessed also 
by other things;^ or who, if the usage of other people prevents him from 
actually misclassing things, is unable to state to himself the common pi’Op- 
erties in virtue of which he classes them rightly. 

But is it not the sole requisite of classification that the classes should be 
real classes, framed by a legitimate mental process ? Some modes of class- 
ing things a.re more valuable than others for human uses, whether of spec- 
ulation or of practice ; and our classifications are not well made, unless the 
things Avhich they bring together not only agree with each other in some- 
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thing which distinguishes them from all other things, but agree with each 
other and. differ from other things in the very circumstances which are of 
primary importance for the purpose (theoretical or practical) which we 
have in view, and^ which constitutes the problem before us. In other 
words, our conceptions, though they may be clear, are not api^ropriate for 
our purpose, unless the properties we comprise in them are those which 
will help us toward what we wish to understand — i. 6., either those which go 
deepest into the nature of the things, if our object be to understand that, 
or those which are most closely connected with the particular pro|)erty 
which we are endeavoring to investigate. 

We can not, therefore, frame good general conceptions beforehand. 
That the conception we have obtained is the one we want, can only be 
known when we have done the work for the sake of which we wanted it ; 
when we completely understand the general character of the phenomena, 
or the conditions of the particular property with which we concern our- 
selves. General conceptions formed without this thorough knowledge, are 
Kacon’s ‘^notiones temer^ a rebus abstractsel” ^et such premature con- 
ceptions we must be continually making up, in our progress to something 
better. They are an impediment to the progress of knowledge, only when 
they are permanently acquiesced in. When it has become our habit to 
group things in wrong classes — in groups which either are not really class- 
es, having no distinctive points of agreement (absence of clear ideas), or 
which are not classes of which any thing important to our purpose can be 
predicated (absence of appropriate ideas); and when, in the belief that 
these badly made classes are those sanctioned by nature, we refuse to ex- 
change them for others, and can not or will not make up our general con- 
ceptions from any other elements ; in that case all the evils which Bacon 
ascribes to his “ notiones temer^ abstractae ” really occur. This was what 
the ancients did in physics, and what the world in general does in morals 
and politics to the present day. 

It would thus, in my view of the matter, be an inaccurate mode of ex- 
pression to say, that obtaining appropriate conceptions is a condition pre- 
cedent to generalization. Thi’oughout the whole process of comparing 
phenomena with one another for the purpose of generalization, the mind is 
trying to make up a conception; but the conception which it is trying to 
make up is that of the really important point of agreement in the phenom- 
ena. As we obtain more knowledge of the phenomena themselves, and of 
the conditions on which their important properties depend, our views on 
this subject naturally alter ; and thus we advance from a less to a more 
appropriate ” general conception, in the progress of our investigations. 

We ought not, at the same time, to forget that the really '"important 
agreement can not always be discovered by mere comparison of the very 
phenomena in question, without the aid of a conception acquired elsewhere \ 
as in the case, so often referred to, of the planetary orbits. 

The search for the agreement of a set of phenomena is in truth very 
similar to the search for a lost or hidden object. At first we place our- 
selves in a sufficiently commanding position, and cast our eyes round us, 
and if we can see the object it is well; if not, we ask ourselves mentally 
what are the places in which it may be hid, in order that we may there 
search for it : and so on, until we imagine the place where it really is. And 
here too we require to have had a previous conception, or knowledge, of 
those different places. As in this familiar process, so in the philosophical 
operation which it illustrates, we first endeavor to find the lost object or 
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recognize the common attribute, without conjectu rally invoking the aid of 
any previously acquired conception, or, in other words, of any hypothesis. 
Having failed in this, we call upon our imagination for some hypothesis of 
a possible place, or a possible point of resemblance, and then look to see 
whether the facts agree with the conjecture. 

For such cases something more is required than a mind accustomed to 
accurate observation and comparison. It must be a mind stored with <>-em 
eral conceptions, previously acquired, of the sorts which beat affinity to%he 
subject of the particular inquiry. And much will also depend on the nat- 
ural strength and acquired culture of wliat has been termed the scientihc 
imagination; on the faculty possessed of mentally arranging known ele- 
ments into new combinations, such as have not yet been observed in na- 
ture, though not contradictory to any known laws. 

But the variety of intellectual habits, the purposes which they serve, and 
the modes in which they maybe fostered and cultivated, are considerations 
belonging to the Art of Education: a subject far wider than Logic, and 
which this treatise does not profess to discuss. Here, therefore, the pres- 
ent chapter may properly close. 


CHAPTER III. 

OP NAMING, AS STJBSIDIARY TO INDUCTION. 

§ 1. It does not belong to the present undertaking to dwell on the im- 
portance of language as a medium of human intercourse, whether for pur- 
poses of syinpathy or of information. Hor does our design admit of more 
than a passing allusion to that great property of names, on which their func- 
tions as an intellectual instrument are, in reality, ultimately dependent; 
their potency as a means of forming, and of riveting, associations among 
our other ideas; a subject on which an able thinker*"has thus written: 

“ Names are impressions of sense, and as such take the strongest hold on 
the mind, and of all other impressions can be most easily recalled and re- 
tained in view.^ They therefore serve to give a point of attacliment to all 
tlie more volatile objects of thought and feeling. Impressions that when 
passed might he dissipated forever, are, by their connection with language, 
always^within reach. ^ Thoughts, of themselves, are perpetually slipping out 
of the Held of immediate mental vision ; but the name abides with us, and 
the utterance of it restores them in a moment. Words are the custodiers 
of every product of mind less impressive than themselves. All extensions 
of human knowledge, all new generalizations, are fixed and spread, even un- 
intentionally, by the use of words. The child growing up learns, along 
with the vocables of his mother- tongue, that things which he would have 
believed to be different are, in important points, the same. Without any 
formal instruction, the language in which we grow up teaches us all the 

directs tis to observe and know things 
which we should have overlooked; it supplies us with classifications ready 
made, by which things are arranged (as far as the light of' by-gone genera- 
tions ad nuts) with the objects to which they bear the greatest total resem- 
blance. The number of general names in a language, and the degree of 


* Professor Bain. 
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generality of those names, afford a test of the knowledge of the era, and of 
the intellectual insight which is the birthright of any one born into it.” 

It is not, however, of the functions of Names, considered generally, that 
we have here to treat, but only of the manner and degree in which th*^ev are 
directly instrumental to the investigation of truth; "in other words, to the 
process of induction. 

§ 2. Observation and Abstraction, the operations which formed the sub- 
ject of the two foregoing chapters, are conditions indispensable to induc- 
tion ; there can be no induction where they are not. It has been imagined 
that Naming is also a condition equally indispensable. There are thinkers 
who ha've held that language is not solely, according to a phrase generally 
current, an instrument of thought, but the instrument ; that names, or sonie- 
thing equivalent to them, some species of artificial signs, are necessary to 
reasoning ; that there could be no inference, and consequently no induction, 
Without them. But if the nature of reasoning was correctly explained in 
the earlier part of the present work, this opinion must be held to be an ex- 
aggeration, though of an important truth. If reasoning be from particulars 
to particulars, and if it consist in recognizing one fact as a mark of another, 
01 a mark of a mark of another, nothing is required to render reasoning 
possible, except senses and association ; senses to perceive that two facts 
are conjoined ; association, as the law by which one of those two facts raises 
11 n the idea of the other.* For these mental phenomena, as well as for the 
belief or expectation which follows, and by which we recognize as havino* 
taken place, or as about to take place, that of which we have perceived a 
mark, there is evidently no need of language. And this inference of one 
particular fact from another is a case of induction. It is of this sort of in- 
duction that brutes are capable ; it is in this shape that uncultivated minds 
make almost all their inductions, and that we all do so in the cases in which 
familiar experience forces our conclusions upon us without any active proc- 
ess of inquiry on our part, and in which the belief or expectation follows 
the suggestion of the evidence with the promptitude and ceitainty of an 
instinct.f 


§ 3. But though inference of an inductive character is possible without 
the use of signs, it could never, without them, be carried much beyond the 
very simple oases which we have just described, and which form, in all 
probability, the limit of the reasonings of those animals to whom conven- 
tional language is unknown. Without language, or something equivalent 
to it, there could only be as much reasoning from experience as can take 
place without the aid of general propositions. Now, though in strictness 

* This sentence havinjr been erroneously understood as if I had meant to assert that belief is 
nothing but nn irresistible association, I think it necessaiy to observe that I express no theory 
respecting the ultimate analysis either of reasoning or of belief, two of the most obscure points 
in analytical psychology. I am speaking not of the powers themselves, but of the previous 
conditions pecessaiy to enable those powers to exert themselves ; of Avhich conditions I am 
contending that language is not one, senses and association being sufficient without it. The 
iiTCsistible association theoty of belief, and the difficulties connected with the subject, have 
been discussed at length in the notes to the new edition of Mr, James Mill’s Analysis of the 
Phenomena o f the Human Mind. 

t Mr. Bailey agrees with me in thinking that whenever “from something actually present 
to my senses, conjoined with past experience, I feel satisfied that something has happened, or 
will happen, or is happening, beyond the sphere of my personal observation,’’ I may with strict 
propriety be said to reason : and of course to reason inductively, for demonstrative reasoning 
is excluded by the circumstances of the case. (The Theory of Reasoning, 2d ed., p. 27.^ 
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we may reason from past experience to a fresh individual case without the 
intermediate stage of a general proposition, yet without general propositions 
we should seldom remember what past experience we have had, and scarce- 
ly ever what conclusions tlint experience will warrant. The division of the 
inductive process into two parts, the first ascertaining what is a mark of 
the given fact, the second whether in the new case that mark exists, is 
natural, and scientifically indispensable. It is, indeed, in a majority^ of 
cases, rendered necessary by mere distance of time. The experience by 
which we are to guide our judgments may be other people’s experience 
little of which can be communicated to us otherwise than by langua«-e* 
when it is our own, it is generally experience long past ; unless, thel-efore’ 
it were recorded by means of artificial signs, little of it (except in cases in- 
volving our intensp sensations or emotions, or the subjects of our daily and 
hourly contemplation) would be retained in the memory. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that when the inductive inference is of any but the most 
direct and obvious nature — when it requires several observations or exper- 
iments, in varying circumstances, and the comparison of one of these with 
another — it is impossible to proceed a step, without the artificial memory 
which words bestow. Without words, we should, if we had often seen A 
and B in immediate and obvious conjunction, expect B whenever we saw 
A; but to discover their conjunction when not obvious, or to determine 
whether it is really constant or only casual, and whether there is reason to 
expect it under any given change of circumstances, is a process far too com- 
plex to be performed without some contrivance to make our remembrance 
of our own mental operations accurate. NTow, language is such a contriv- 
ance. When that instrument is called to our aid, the ’'difficulty is reduced 
to that of making our remembrance of the meaning of words accurate. 
'This being secured, whatever passes through our minds may bo remem- 
bered accuratelj^ by putting it carefully into words, and committing the 
word# either to writing or to memory. 

^ The function of Naming, and particularly of General Names, in Induc- 
tion, may be recapitulated as follow^s. Every inductive inference which is 
good at all, is good for a whole class of cases; and, that the inference may 
have any better warrant of its correctness than the mere clinging together 
of two ideas, a process of experimentation and comparison is necessary; in 
which the whole class of cases must be brought to view, and some uniform- 
ity in the course of nature evolved and ascertained, since tlie existence 
of such a unifonnity is required as a justification for drawing the infer- 
ence in even a single case. This uniformity, therefore, may be ascertained 
once for all; and if, being ascei'tained, it can be remembered, it will serve 
as a foi*ninla for making, in particular cases, all such inferences as the pre- 
vious experience will warrant. But we can only secure its being remem- 
bered, or give ourselves even a chance of carrying in our meniorv any con- 
siderable number of such uniformities, b}^ registering them tlfrough the 
medium of permanent signs; which (being, from the nature of the case, 
•signs not of an individual fact, but of a uniformity, that is, of an indefinite 
nuimber of facts similar to one another) are general signs ; universals ; gem 
era! names, and general propositions. 

§ 4, And here I can not omit to notice an oversight committed by some 
eminent thinkers ; who have said that the cause of our using general names 
IS ■^e infinite multitude of individual objects, which, making it impossible 
to have a name for each, compels us to make one name serve for many. 
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This is a veiy limited view of the function of general names. Even if 
there were a name for every individual object^ we should require genera] 
names as much as we now do. Without them we could not express the 
result of a single comparison, nor record any one of the unifortiiities ex- 
isting in nature ; and should be hardly better off in respect to Induction 
than if we had no names at all. With none but names of individuals (or, 
in other words, proper names), we might, by pronouncing the name, sug- 
gest the idea of the object, but we could not assert any proposition; ex- 
cept the unmeaning ones formed by predicating two proper names one of 
another. ^ It is only by means of general names that we can convey any 
information, predicate any attribute, even of an individual, much more of 
a class. Rigorously speaking, we could get on without any other general 
names than the abstract names of attributes ; all our propositions might 
be of the form “such an individual object possesses such an attribute,” or 
^^such an attribute is always (or never) conjoined with such another attri- 
bute.” In fact, however, mankind have always given general names to 
objects as well as attributes, and indeed before attributes: but the general 
names given to objects imply attributes, derive their whole meaning from 
attributes ; and are chiefly useful as the language by means of which we 
predicate the attributes which they connote. 

It remains to be considered what principles are to be adhered to in 
giving general names, so that these names, and the general propositions in 
which they fill a place, may conduce most to the puvpose,s of Induction. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE REQUISITES OP A PHILOSOPHICAL LAISTGTTAGE, AND THE PEESTCI- 

PLES OF DEFXiriTION. 

§ 1. In order that we may possess a language perfectly suitable for the 
investigation and expression of general truths, there are two principal, and 
several minor requisites. The first is, that every general name should 
have a meaning, steadily fixed, and precisely determined. When, by the 
fulfillment of this condition, such names as we possess are fitted for the 
due performance of their functions, the next requisite, and the second in 
order of importance, is that we should possess a name wherever one is 
needed ; wherever there is any thing to be designated by it, which it is of 
importance to express. 

The former of these requisites is that to which our attention will be ex- 
clusively directed in the present chapter. 

§ 2. Every general name, then, must have a certain and knowable mean- 
ing. How the meaning (as has so often been explained) of a general con- 
notative name, resides in the connotation; in the attribute on account of 
which, and to express which, the name is given. Thus, the name animal 
being given to all things which possess the attributes of sensation and 
voluntary motion, the word connotes those attributes exclusively, and they 
constitute the whole of its meaning. If the name be abstract, its denota- 
tion is the same with the connotation of the corresponding concrete; it 
designates directly the attribute, which the concrete term implies. To give 
a precise meaning to general names is, then, to fix with steadiness the 
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attribute or attributes connoted by each concrete general name^ and de- 
noted by the corresponding abstract. Since abstract names, in the order 
of their creation, do not precede but follow concrete ones, as is proved by 
the etymological fact that they are almost always derived from them; we 
may consider their meaning as determined by, and dependent on, the mean- 
ing of their concrete; and thus the problem of giving a distinct meanino* 
to general language, is all included in that of giving a precise connotation 
to all concrete general names. 

This is not difficult in the case of new names ; of the technical terms 
created by scientific inquirers for the purposes of science or art. But 
Avhen a name is in common use, the difficulty is greater; the problem in 
this case not being that of choosing a convenient connotation for the name 
but of ascertaining and fixing the connotation with which it is already 
used. That this can ever be a matter of doubt, is a sort of paradox. But 
the vulgar '{including in that term all who have not accurate habits of 
thought) seldom know exactly what assertion they intend to make, what 
common property they mean to express, when they apply the same name to 
a number of different things. All which the name expresses with them, 
when they predicate it of an object, is a confused feeling of resemblance 
between that object and some of the other things which they have been 
accustomed to denote by the name. They have applied the name Stone 
to various objects previously seen; they see a new object, which appears 
to them somewhat like the formei*, and they call it a stone, without askin<y 
themselves in what respect it is like, or what mode or degree of reserm 
blance the best authorities, or even they themselves, require as a warrant 
for using the name. This rough general impression of resemblance is, 
however, made xap of particular circumstances of resemblance; and into 
these it is the business of the logician to analyze it; to ascertain what 
points of resemblance among the different things commonly called by the 
name, have produced in the common mind this vague feeling of likeness ; 
have given to the things the similarity of aspect, whicli has made them a 
class, and has caused the same name to be bestowed upon them. 

But though general names are imposed by the vulgar without any move 
definite connotation than that of a vague resemblance; general j^roposi- 
tions come in time to be made, in which predicates are applied to those 
names, that is, general assertions are made concerning the whole of the 
things which are denoted by the name. And since by "each of tliese prop- 
ositions some attribute, more or less precisely conceived, is of course pred- 
icated, the ideas of these various attributes thus become associated with 
the name, and in a sort of uncertain way it comes to connote them ; there 
IS a hesitation to apply the name in any new case in which any of the at- 
tributes fauiiliarly predicated of the class do not exist. And thus, to 
common minds, the propositions which they are in the habit of hearing or 
uttering concerning a class make up in a loose way a sort of connotation 
for the class name. Let us take, for instance, the word Civilized. How 
tew could be found, even among the most educated persons, who would 
undertake to say exactly what the term Civilized connotes. Yet there is 
a feeling in the minds of all who use it, that they are using it with a mean- 
meaning is made up, in a confused manner, of every thing 
which they have heard or read that civilized men or civilized communities 
are, or may be expected to be. 

It is. at this stage, probably, in the progress of a concrete name, that the 
corresponding abstract name generally conaes into use. Under the notion 
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that the concrete name must of course convey a meaning, or, in other words, 
that there is some property common to all things which it denotes, people 
give a name to this common property; from the concrete Civilized, they 
form the abstract Civilization. But since most people have never com- 
pared the different things which are called by the concrete name, in such a 
manner as to ascertain what properties these things have in common, or 
whether they have any; each is thrown back upon the marks by wliich he 
himself has been accustomed to be guided in his application of the term ; 
and these, being merely vague hearsays and current phrases, are not the 
same in any two persons, nor in the same person at different times. Hence 
the word (as Civilization, for example) which professes to be the designa- 
tion of the unknown common property, conveys scarcely to any two minds 
the same idea. No two persons agree in the things they predicate of it; 
and when it is itself predicated of any thing, no other person knows, nor 
does the speaker himself know with pi*ecision, what he means to assert. 
Many other words which could be named, as the word honor ^ or the word 
^entleman^ exemplify this uncertainty still more strikingly. 

It needs scarcely be observed, that general propositions of which no 
one can tell exactly what they assert, can not possibly have been brought 
to the test of a correct induction. Whether a name is to be used as 
an instrunient of thinking, or as a means of communicating the result of 
thought, it is imperative to^ determine exactly the attribute or attributes 
which it is to express ; to give it, in short, a fixed and ascertained connota- 
tion. 


§ 3. It would, however, be a complete misunderstanding of the proper of- 
fice of a logician in dealing with terms already in use, if we were to think 
that because a name has not at present an ascertained connotation, it is 
competent to any one to give it such a connotation at his own choice. The 
meaning of a .term actually in use is not ah arbitrary quantity to be fixed, 
but an unknown quantity to be sought. ’ 

In the first place, it is obviously desirable to avail ourselves, as far as 
possible, of the associations already connected with the name; not enjoin- 
ing the employment of it in a manner which conflicts with all previous 
habit.s, and especially not so as to require the rupture of those strongest 
of all associations between names, which are created by familiarity with 
propositions in which they are predicated of one another. A philosopher 
would have little chance of having his example followed, if he were to give 
such a meaning to his terms as should require us to call the North Ameri- 
can Indians a civilized people, or tlie higher classes in Europe savages; or 
to say that civilized people live by hunting, and savages by agriculture. 
Were there no other reason, the extreme difficulty of effecting so complete 
a revolution in speech would be more than a sufficient one. The endeavor 
should be, that all generally received propositions into which the term en- 
ters, should be at least as true after its meaning is fixed, as they were be- 
fore; and that the concrete name, therefore, should not receive such a con- 
notation as shall prevent it from denoting things which, in common lan- 
guage, it is currently affirmed of. The fixed and precise connotation which 
it receives should not be in deviation from, but in agreement (as far as it 
goes) with, the vague and fluctuating connotation which the term already 
had. 

To fix the connotation of a concrete name, or the denotation of the cor- 
responding abstract, is to define the name. When this can be done with- 
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out rendering any received assertions inadmissible, the name can be de- 
fined in accordance with its received use, which is vulgarly called definino- 
not the name but the thing. What is meant by the improper expression 
of defining a thing (or rather a class of things — for nobody talks of defin- 
ing an individual), is to define the name, subject to the condition that it 
shall denote those things. This, of course, supposes a comparison of the 
things, feature by feature and property by property, to ascertain what at- 
tributes they agree in ; and not unfrequently an operation strictly indue. 
tivG, for the purpose of ascertaining some unobvious agreement, which is' 
the cause of the obvious agreements. 

For, in order to give a connotation to a name, consistently with its de- 
noting certain objects, we have to make our selection from among the varh 
oils attributes in which those objects agree. To ascertain in what they do 
agree is, therefore, the first logical operation requisite. When this has 
been done as far as is necessary or practicable, the question arises, which 
of these common attributes shall be selected to be associated with the 
name. For if the class which the name denotes be a Kind, the common 
properties are innumerable ; and even if not, they are often extremely nu- 
merous. Our choice is first limited by the pi’eference to be given to prop- 
erties which are well known, and familiarly predicated of the class; but 
even these are often too numerous to be all included in the definition, and, 
besides, the propcM-ties most generally known may not be those which serve 
best to mark out the class from all others. We should therefore select 
from among the common properties (if among them any such are to be 
found) those on which it has been ascertained by experience, or proved by 
deduction, that many others depend; or at least which are sure marks of 
them, and from whence, therefore, many others will follow by inference. 
We thus see that to frame a good definition of a name already in use, is 
not a matter of choice but of discussion, and discussion not merely respect- 
ing the usage^ of language, but respecting the properties of things, and 
even the origin of those^ properties. And hence every enlargement of 
our knowledge of the objects to which the name is applied, is liable to 
suggest an improvement in the definition. It is impossible to frame a per- 
fect set of definitions on any subject, until the theory of the subject is per- 
fect ; and as science makes progress, its definitions are also progressive. 

§ 4. The discussion of Definitions, in so far as it does not turn on the 
use^ of words but on the properties of things, Dr. Whewell calls the Expli- 
cation of Conceptions. The act of ascertaining, better than before, in what 
particulars any phenomena which are classed together agree, he calls in his 
technical phraseology, unfolding the general conception in virtue of which 
they are so classed. Making allowance for what appears to me the dark- 
ening and misleading tendency of this mode of expression, several of his 
remarks are so much to the purpose, that I shall take the liberty of tran- 
scribing them. 

He observes,* that many of the controversies which have had an impor- 
tant share in the formation of the existing body of science, have assumed 
the form of a battle of Definitions. For example, the inquiry concerning 
the laws of falling bodies led to the question whether the proper definition 
of a unifoTm force is that it generates a velocity proportional to the space 
fi'oni test, or to the time. The controversy of the vis viva was what was 

^ ’ * ^ovum Orgamm Eenovatum, pp. 35-37. 
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the proper definition of the measure of force. A principal question in the 
classification of minerals is, what is the definition of a mineral species. 
Physiologists have endeavored to throw light on their subject by defining 
organization, or some similar term.” Questions of the same na'ture wore 
long open and are not yet completely closed, respecting the definitions of 
Specific Heat, Latent Heat, Chemical Combination, and Solution. 

^^It is very important for us to observe, that these controversies have 
never been questions of insulated and arbitrary definitions, as men seem 
often tempted to imagine them to have been. In all cases there is a tacit 
assumption of some proposition which is to be expressed by means of the 
definition, and which gives it its importance. The dispute concerning the 
definition thus acquires a real value, and becomes a question concerning 
true and false. Thus, in tlie discussion of the question, What is a uniform 
force? it was taken for granted that gravity is a uniform force. In the 
debate of the vis viva, it was assumed that in the mutual action of bodies 
the whole effect of the force is unchanged. In the zoological definition of 
species (that it consists of individuals which have, or may have, sprung 
from the same parents), it is presumed that individuals so related resemble 
each other more than those which are excluded by such a definition; or, 
perhaps, that species so defined have permanent and definite differences. 
A definition of organization, or of some other term which was not employed 
to express some principle, would be of no value. 

The establishment, therefore, of a right definition of a term, may be a 
useful step in the explication of our conceptions ; but this will be the case 
then only when we have under our consideration some proposition in which 
the term is employed. For then the question really is, how the conception 
shall be understood and defined in order that the proposition may be true. 

^^To unfold our conceptions by means of definitions has never been serv- 
iceable to science, except when it has been associated with an immediate 
use of the definitions. The endeavor to define a Uniform Force was com- 
bined with the assertion that gravity is a uniform force ; the attempt to 
define Accelerating Force was immediately followed by the doctrine that 
accelerating forces may be compounded; the process of defining Momen- 
tum was connected with the principle that momenta gained and lost are 
equal; naturalists would have given in vain the definition of Species which 
we have quoted, if they had not also given the characters of species so sepa- 

"•■'ated Definition may be the best mode of explaining our conception, 

but that which alone makes it worth while to explain it in any mode, is the 
opportunity of using it in the expression of truth. When a definition is 
propounded to us as a useful step in knowledge, we are always entitled to 
ask what principle it serves to enunciate.” 

In giving, then, an exact connotation to the phrase, a uniform force,” 
the condition was understood, that the phrase should continue to denote 
gravity. The discussion, therefore, respecting the definition, resolved itself 
into this question, W^hat is there of a uniform nature in the motions pro- 
duced by gravity ? By observations and comparisons, it wms found that 
what was uniform in those motions was the ratio of the velocity acquired 
to the time elapsed; equal^'.elocities being added in equal times. A uni- 
form force, therefore, was aefineff a force which adds ^dTal velocities in 
equal^t|mes. So, again, in defining momentum. It was alrefTSffylil^ceived 
•ftodfnne that, when two objects impinge upon one another, the momentum 
lost by the one is equal to that gained by the other. This proposition it 
was deemed necessary to preserve, not from the motive (w^hich operates in 
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many other cases) that it was firmly fixed in popular belief; for the propo< 
silioii in question had never been heard of by any but the scientifically in- 
structed. But it was felt to contain a truth ; even a superficial observation 
of the phenomena left no doubt that in the propagation of motion from 
one body to another, there was something of which the one body gained 
precisely what the other lost ; and the word momentum had been invented 
to express this unknown something. The settlement, therefore, of the defi- 
nition of momentum, involved the determination of the question, What is 
that of which a body, when it sets another body in motion, loses exactly 
as much as it communicates? And when experiment had shown that this 
something was the product of the velocity of the body by its 4n..ass, or quan- 
tity of matter, this became the definition of momentum. 

The following remarks, tlierefore, are perfectly just : “The business of 

definition is part of the business of discovery To define, so that our 

definition shall h«avG any scientific value, requires no small portion of that 

sagacity by which truth is detected When it has been clearly seen 

what ought to be our definition, it must be pretty well known what truth 
we haft^e to state. The definition, as well as the discovery, supposes a de- 
cided ste]) in our knowledge to have been made. The writers on Logic, 
in the Middle Ages, made Definition the last stage in the progress of knowl- 
edge; and in this arrangement at least, the history of science, and the phi- 
losophy derived from the history, confirm their speculative views.” For 
in order to judge finally how the name which denotes a class may best be 
defined, wo must know all the properties common to the class, and all the 
relations of causation or dependence among those properties. 

If the properties which are fittest to be selected as marks of other com- 
mon properties are also obvious and familiar, and especially if they bear a 
great part in producing that general air of resemblance which was the 
original inducement to the formation of the class, the definition will then 
be most felicitous. But it is often necessary to define the class by some 
property not familiarly known, provided that property be the best mark of 
those which are known. M. De Blainville, for instance, founded his defini- 
tion of life on the process of decomposition and recomposition which in- 
cessantly takes place in every living body, so that the particles composing 
it are never for two instants the same. This is by no means one of the 
most obvious properties of living bodies; it might escape altogether the 
notice of an unscientific observer. Yet great authorities (independently of 
M.De Blainville, who is himself a first-rate authority) have thought that no 
other property so well answers the conditions required for the definition. 

§ 5. Having laid down the principles which ought for the most part to 
be observed in attempting to give a precise connotation to a term in use, 
I must now add, that it is not always practicable to adhere to those princi- 
ples, and that even when practicable, it is occasionally not desirable. 

Cases in ^yhich it is impossible to comply with all the conditions of a 
precise definition of a name in agreement with usage, occur very frequent- 
ly. There is often no one connotation capable of being given t-o a word, 
so that it shall^ still denote every thing it is accustomed to depote ; or that 
all the prdpositions into which it is accustomed to enter, an(J which have 
any foundation in^ truth, shall remain true. Independently of accidental 
ambiguities, in which the different meanings have no connection with one 


* Novum Organum Bmovatum, pp. 40* 
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another ; it continually happens that a word is used in two or more senses 
derived from each other, but yet radically distinct. So long as a term is 
vague, that is, so long as its connotation is not ascertained and permanent- 
ly fixed, it is constantly liable to be applied by exteiisioii from one thing to 
another, until it reaches things which have little^ or even no^ resemblance 
to those which were first designated by it. 

“Suppose,” says Dugald Stewart, in his FhilosopJiical Essays,^ “that 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, denote a series of objects ; that A possesses some 
one quality in common with B; B a quality in common with C; C a qual- 
ity in common with D ; D a quality in common with E ; w^hile at the same 
time, no quality can be found which belongs in common to any three ob- 
jects in the series. Is it not conceivable, that the affinity between A and B 
may produce a transference of the name of the first to the second ; and 
that, in consequence of the other affinities which connect the remaining ob- 
jects together, the same name may pass in succession from B to C; from 
C to D ; and from D to E ? In this manner, a common appellation will 
arise between A and E, although the two objects may, in their nature and 
properties, be so widely distant from each other, that no stretch df im- 
agination can conceive how the thoughts were led from the former to the 
latter. The transitions, nevertheless, may have been all so easy and grad- 
ual, that, were they successfully detected by the fortunate ingenuity of a 
theorist, we should instantly recognize, not only the verisimilitude, hut the 
truth of the conjecture: in the same way as we admit, with the confidence 
of intuitive conviction, the certainty of the well-known etymological process 
which connects the Latin preposition e or ex with the English substantive 
stranger, the moment that the intermediate links of the chain are submitted 
to our examination.”*}* 

The applications which a word acquires by this gi’adual extension of it 
from one set of objects to another, Stewart, adopting an expression from 
Mr. Payne Knight, calls its transitive applications ; and after briefly illustra- 
ting such of them as are the result of local or casual associations, he pro- 
ceeds as follows : J 

“ But although by far the greater part of the transitive or derivative ap- 
plications of ' words depend on casual and unaccountable caprices of the 
ieelings or the fancy, there are certain cases in which they open a very in- 

* P. 217, 4to edition. 

t “E, ex, extra, extraneus, Stranger, stranger.” 

Another etymological example sometimes cited is the derivation of the English uncle from 
the Latin avus. It is scarcely possible for two words to bear fewer outward marks of rela- 
tionship, yet there is but one step between them, avus, avunculus, uncle* Bo pilgrim, froni 
ager : per agrum, peragrinus, peregrinus, pellegrino, pilgrim* 

Professor Bain ^ves some apt examples of these transitions of meaning. ^‘The word 
‘^damp ' primarily signified moist, humid, wet. But the property is often accompanied with 
the^ feeling of cold or chilliness, and hence the idea of cold is strongly suggested by the word. 
This is not all. Proceeding upon the siijjeradded meaning, we speak of damping a man’s 
ardor, a metaphor where the cooling is the only circumstance concerned ; we go on still fur- 
ther to designate the iron slide that shuts oft* the draft of a stove, * the damper,’ the primaiy 
meaning being now entirely dropped. ‘Dry,’ in like manner, through signifying the absence 
of moisture, water, or liquidity, is applied to sulphuric acid containing water, although not 
thereby ceasing to be a wet, or liquid substance.” So in the phrases, dry shenw, or 

Champagne. 

“ ‘Street,’ originally a paved way, with or without houses, has been extended to roads 
fined with houses, whether paved or unpaved. ‘ Impertinent ’ signified at first irrelevant, 
alien to the pm*pose in hand : through which it has come to mean, meddling, intrusive, un- 
mannerly, insolent.” (Logic, ii., 173, 174.) 

tPp.226,227. 
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teresting field of philosophical speculation. Such are those, in which an 
analogous transference of the corresi)onding term may be remarked uni- ' 
versally, or very generally, in other languages ; and in which, of course, the 
uniformity of the result must be ascribed to the essential principles of the 
human frame. Even in such cases, however, it will by no means be always 
found, on examination, that the various applications of the same term have 
arisen from any common quality or qualities in the objects to which they 
relate. In the^ greater number of instances, they may be traced to some 
natural and universal associations of ideas, founded in the common facul- 
ties, common organs, and common condition of the human race Ac- 

cording to the different degrees of intimacy and strength in the associa- 
tions on which the t?*a7isi£wns of language are founded, very different ef- 
fects may be expected to arise. Where the association is slight and casu- 
al, the several meanings will remain distinct from each other, and wdll often 
in process of time, assume the appearance of capricious varieties in the use 
of the same arbitrary sign. TF/ie?'e the association is so natural and ha- 
litual as to become virtually indissoluble^ the transitive meanings loill coa- 
lesce Tn one complex conception; and every neio transitioji will become a 
more comprehensive generalization of the term in question^ 

I solicit particular attention to the law of mind expressed in the last sen- 
tence, and which is the source of the perplexity so often experienced in de- 
tecting these transitions of meaning. Ignorance of that law is the shoal on 
which some of the most powerful intellects which have adorned the human 
race have been stranded. The inquiries of Plato into the definitions of 
some of the most general terms of moral speculation are characterized by 
Bacon as a far nearer approach to a true inductive method than is else- 
where to be found among the ancients, and are, indeed, almost perfect ex- 
amples of the preparatory process of comparison and abstraction; but, 
from being unaware of the law just mentioned, he often wasted the powers 
of this great logical instrument on inquiries in which it could realize no re- 
sult, since the phenomena, whose common properties he so elaborately en- 
deavored to detect, had not really any common properties. Bacon himself 
fell into the same error in his speculations on the nature of heat, in which 
he evidently confounded under the name hot, classes of phenomena which 
have no property in common. Stewart certainly overstates the matter 
when he speaks of “ a prejudice which has descended to modern times from 
the scholastic ages, that when a word admits of a variety of significations, 
these different significations must all be species of the same genus, and 
must consequently include some essential idea common to every individual 
to which the generic term can be applied for both Aristotle and his 
followers ,were well aware that there are such things as ambiguities of 
language, and delighted in distinguishing them. But they never suspected 
ambiguity iu the cases where (as Stewart remarks) the association on which 
the transition of meaning was founded is so natural and habitual, that the 
two meanings blend together in the mind, and a real transition becomes an 
apparent generalization. Accordingly they wasted infinite pains in endeav- 
oring to find a definition which would serve for several distinct meanings 
at once; as in an instance noticed by Stewart himself, that of “causation; 
the ambiguity of the word which, in the Greek language corresponds to 
the English word cause, having suggested to them the vain attempt of tra- 
cing the common idea which, in the case of any ejfect, belongs to the effi^ 


Essays, p. 214. 
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cient^ to the matte?*^ to the^/brw?, and to the e 72 cL The idle g’oneraiities ” 
(he adds) we meet with in other philosophers, about the ideas of the ^oocl, 
the fit, and the beco77iing, have taken their rise from the same undue influ- 
ence of popular epithets on the speculations of the learned.”* 

Among the words which have undergone so many successive transitions 
of meaning that every trace of a property common to all the things they 
are applied to, or at least common and also peculiar to those things, has 
been lost, Stewart considers the word IBeautiful to be one. And (without 
attempting to decide a question which in no respect belongs to logic) I can 
not but feel, with him, considerable doubt whether the word beautiful con- 
notes the same property when we speak of a beautiful color, a beautiful 
face, a beautiful scene, a beautiful character, and a beautiful poem. The 
word was doubtless extended from one of these objects to another on ac- 
count of a resemblance between them, or, more probably, between the emo- ■ 
tions they excited; and, by this progressive extension, it has at last reach- 
ed things very remote from those objects of sight to which there is no 
doubt that it was first appropriated; and it is at least questionable wheth- 
er there is now any property common to all the tilings which, consistently 
with usage, may be called beautiful, except the property of agreeableness, 
which the term certainly does connote, but which can not be all that people 
usually intend to express by it, since there are many agreeable things which 
are never called beautiful. If such be the case, it is Impossible to give to 
the word Beautiful any fixed connotation, such that it shall denote all the 
objects which iu common use it now denotes, but no others. A fixed con- 
notation, however, it ought to have ; for, so long as it has not, it is unfit to 
be used as a scientinc term, and is a perpetual source of false analogies and 
erroneous generalizations. 

This, then, constitutes a case in exemplification of our remark, that even 
when there is a property common to all the things denoted by a name, to 
erect that property into the definition and exclusive connotation of the name 
is not always desirable. The various things called beautiful unquestionably 
resemble one another in being agreeable; but to make this the definition of 
beauty, and so extend the word Beautiful to all agreeable things, would be 
to drop altogether a portion of meaning which the word really, though in- 
distinctly, conveys, and to do what depends on us toward causing those 
qualities of the objects which the word previously, though vaguely, pointed 
at, to be overlooked and forgotten. It is better, in such a case, to give a 
fixed connotation to the term by restricting, than by extending its use ; 
rather excluding from the epithet Beautiful some things to which it is com- 
monly considered applicable, than leaving out of its connotation any of the 
qualities by which, though occasionally lost sight of, the general mind may 
have been habitually guided in the commonest and most interesting appli- 
cations of the term. For there is no question that when people call any 
thing beautiful, they think they are asserting more than that it is merely 
agreeable. They think they are ascribing a peculiar sort of agreeableness, 
analogous to that which they find in some other of the things to which they 
are accustomed to apply the same name. If, therefore, there he any pe- 
culiar sort of agreeableness which is common though not to all, yet to the 
principal things which are called beautiful, it is better to limit the denota- 
tion of the term to those things, than to leave that kind of quality without 
a term to connote it, and thereby divert attention from its peculiarities. 

* JSssap, p. 215. 
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§ 6. The last remark exemplifies a rule of terminology, which is of great 
importance, and which has hardly yet been recognized as a rule, but by a 
few thinkers of the present century. In attempting to rectify the use of a 
vague term by giving it a fixed connotation, we must take care not to dis- 
card (unless advisedly, and on the ground of a deeper knowledge of the 
subject) any portion of the connotation which the word, in however indis- 
tinct a manner, previously carried with it. For otherwise language loses 
one of its inherent and most valuable properties, that of being the conser- 
vator of ancient experience ; the keeper-alive of those thoughts and obser- 
vations of former ages, which may be alien to the tendencies of the passino* 
time. This function of language is so often overlooked or undervalued^ 
that a few observations on it appear to be extremely required. ’ 

Even when the coniiotatioii of a term has been accurately fixed, and still 
more if it has been left in the state of a vague unanalyzed feeling of resem- 
blance; there is a constant tendency in the word, through familiar use, to 
part with a portion of its connotation. It is a well-known law of the mind, 
that a word originally associated with a very complex cluster of ideas, is 
far from calling up all those ideas in the mind”, every time the word is used ; 
it calls up only one or two, from which the mind runs on by fresh associa- 
tions to another set of ideas, without waiting for the suggestion of the re- 
mainder of the complex cluster. If this were not the case, processes of 
thought could not take place with any thing like the rapidity which we 
know they possess. Very often, indeed, ivhen we are employing a word in 
our mental operations, we are so far from waiting until the complex idea 
which corresponds to the meaning of the word is consciously brought be- 
fore us in all its parts, that we run on to new trains of ideas by the other 
associations which the mere word excites, without having realized in our 
imagination any part whatever of the meaning ; thus using the word, and 
even using it well and accurately, and carrying on important processes of 
reasoning by means of it, in an almost mechanical manner ; so much so, 
that some metaphysicians, generalizing from an extreme case, have fancied 
that all reasoning is but the mechanical use of a set of terms according to 
a certain form. We may discuss and settle the most important interests 
of towns or nations, by the application of general theorems or practical 
maxims previously laid down, without having had consciously suggested to 
us, once in the whole process, the houses and green fields, the" thronged 
market-places and domestic hearths, of which not only those towns and na- 
tions consist, but which the words town and nation confessedly mean. 

Since, then, general names come in this manner to he used *(and even to 
do a portion of their work well) without suggesting to the mind the whole 
of their meaning, and often with the suggestion of a very small, or no part 
at all of that meaning; we can not wonder that words so used come in time 
to be no longer capable^ of suggesting any other of the ideas appropriated 
to them, than those with which the association is most immediate and 
strongest, or most kept up by the incidents of life ; the remainder being 
lost altogether; unless the mind, by often consciously dwelling on them, 
keeps^ up the associatiom Words naturally retain much more of their 
meaning to persons of active imagination, who habitually represent to them- 
selves things in the concrete, with the detail which belongs to them in the 
actual woi‘ld. To minds of a different description, the only antidote to this 
corruption of language is predication. The habit of predicating of the 
name, all the various properties which it originally connoted, keeps up the 
association between the name and those propel'ties. 
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But iu order that it may do so, it is necessary that the predicates should 
themselves retain their association with the iDroperties wliich they several- 
ly connote. For the propositions can not keep the meaning of the words 
alive, if the meaning of the propositions tlieniselves should die. And noth- 
ing is more common than for proiDositions to be mechanically repeated, 
mechanically retained in the memory, and their truth undoubtingly assented 
to and relied on, while yet they carry no meaning distinctly home to the 
mind ; and while the matter of fact or law of nature which they originally 
expressed is as much lost sight of, and practically disregarded, as if it never 
had been heard of at all. In those subjects which are at the same time 
familiar and complicated, and especially in those which are so in ns great a 
degree as moral and social subjects are, it is a matter of common remark 
how many important propositions are believed and repeated from habit, 
while no account could be given, and no sense is practically manifested, of 
the truths which they convey. Hence it is, that the traditional maxims of 
old experience, though seldom questioned, have often so little effect on the 
conduct of life ; because their meaning is never, by most persons, really felt, 
until personal experience has brought it home. And thus also it is that so 
many doctrines of religion, ethics, and even politics, so full of meaning and . 
reality to first converts, have manifested (after the association of that mean- 
ing with the verbal formulas has ceased to be kept up by the controversies 
which accompanied their first introduction) a tendency to degenerate rap- 
idly into lifeless dogmas ; which tendency, all the efforts of an education 
expressly and skillfully directed to keeping the meaning alive, are barely 
sufficient to counteract. 

^ Considering, then, that the human mind, in different generations, occu- 
pies itself with different things, and in one age is led by the circumstances 
which surround it to fix more of its attention upon one of the properties 
of a thing, in another age upon another; it is natural and inevitable that 
in every age a certain portion of our recorded and traditional knowledge, 
not being continually suggested by the pursuits and inquiries with which 
mankind ai'e at that time engrossed, should fall asleep, as it were, and fade 
from the memory. It would be in danger of being totally lost, if the prop- 
ositions or formulas, the results of the previous experience, did not remain, 
as forms of words it may be, but of words that once really conveyed, and 
are still .supposed to convey, a meaning : which meaning, though suspended, 
may be historically traced, and w’hen suggested, may be recognized by 
minds of the necessary endowments as being still matter of fact, or truth. 
While the formulas remain, the meaning may at any time revive; and as, 
on the one hand, the fonoiulas progressively lose the meaning they were in- 
tended to convey, so, on the other, when this forgetfulness has reached its 
height and begun to produce obvious consequences, minds arise which from 
the contemplation of the formulas rediscover the truth, when truth it was, 
which was contained in them, and announce it again to mankind, not as a 
discovery, but as the meaning of that which they have been taught, and 
still profess to believe. 

Thus there is a perpetual oscillation in spiritual truths, and in spiritual 
doctrines of any significance, even when not truths. Their meaning is 
almost always in a process either of being lost or of being recovered. 
Whoever has attended to the history of the more serious convictions of 
mankind—- of the opinions by which the general conduct of their lives is, 
or as they conpeive ought to be, more especially regulated— is aware that 
even when recognizing verbally the same doctrines, they attach to them at 
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di:fferent periods a greater or a less quantity, and even a different kind of 
meaning. TJie words in their original acceptation connoted, and the prop- 
ositions expressed, a complication of outward facts and inward feelings, to 
different portions of which the general mind is more particularly alive in dif- 
ferent generations of mankind. To common minds, only that portion of the 
meaning is in each generation suggested, of which that generation possesses 
the counterpart in its own habitual experience. But the words and prop- 
ositions lie ready to suggest to any mind duly prepared the remainder of 
the meaning. Such individual minds are almost always to be found; and 
the lost meaning, revived by them, again by degrees works its way into the 
general mind. 

The arrival of this salutary reaction may, however, be materially retarded 
by the shallow conceptions and incautious proceedings of mere* logicians. 
It sometimes happens that toward the close of the downward period, when 
the words have lost part of their significance, and have not yet begun to 
recover it, persons arise whose leading and favorite idea is the importance 
of clear conceptions and precise thought, and the necessity, therefore, of 
definite language. These persons, in examining the old formulas, eakly 
perceive that words are used in them without a meaning; and if they are 
not the sort of persons who are capable of rediscovering the lost significa- 
tion, they naturally enough dismiss the formula, and define the name with- 
out reference to it. In so doing they fasten down the name to what it 
connotes in common use at the time when it conveys the smallest quantity 
of meaning ; and introduce the practice of employing it, consistently and 
uniformly, according to that connotation. The word in this way acquires 
an extent of denotation far beyond what it had before ; it becomes extend- 
ed to many things to which it was previously, in appearance capriciously, 
refused. Of the propositions in which it was formei’ly used, those which 
were true in virtue of the forgotten part of its meaning are now, by the 
clearer light which the definition diffuses, seen not to be true according to 
the definition ; which, however, is the recognized and sufficiently correct 
expression of all that is perceived to be in the mind of any one by whom 
the term is used at the present day. The ancient formulas are consequent^ 
ly ti'eated as prejudices; and people are no longer taught as before, though 
not to understand them, yet to believe that there is truth in them. They 
no longer remain in the general mind surrounded by respect, and ready at 
any time to suggest their original meaning. Whatever truths they contain 
are not only, in these circumstances, rediscovered far more slowly, but, 
when redivseovered, the prejudice with which novelties are regarded is now, 
m some degree at least, against them, instead of being on their side. 

An example may make these remarks more intelligible. In all ages, ex- 
cept where moral speculation has been silenced by outward compulsion, or 
where the feelings which prompt to it still continue to be satisfied by the 
traditional doctrines of an established faith, one of the subjects which have 
most occupied the minds of thinking j)ersons is the inquiry, What is vir- 
tue? or. What is a virtuous character? Among the different theories on 
the subject which have, at different times, grown up and obtained partial 
currenc}^ every one of which reflected as in the clearest mirror the 'express 
imago of the age which gave it birth; there was one, according to which 
virtue consists in a correct calculation of our own personal interests, either 
in this world only, or also in another. To make this theory plausible, it 
was of course necessary that the only beneficial actions which people in 
general were accustom^ to see, or were therefore accustomed to praise, 
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should be such as were, or at least might without contradicting obvious 
facts be supposed to be, the result of a prudential regard to self-interest; 
so that the words really connoted no more, in common acceptation, than 
was set down in the definition. 

Suppose, now, that the partisans of this theory had contrived to introduce 
a consistent and undeviating use of the terra according to this definition. 
Suppose that they had seriously endeavored, and had succeeded in the en- 
deavor, to banish the w'ord disinterestedness from the language; had ob- 
tained the disuse of all expressions attaching odium to selfishness or com- 
mendation to self-sacrifice, or which implied generosity or kindness to be 
any thing but doing a benefit in order to receive a gi’eater personal advan- 
tage in return. NTeed we say that this abrogation of the old formulas for 
the sake of preserving clear ideas and consistency of thought, would have 
been a great evil? while the very inconsistency incurred by the co-exist- 
ence of the formulas with philosophical opinions which seemed to condemn 
them as absurdities, operated as a stimulus to the re - examination of the 
subject and thus the very doctrines originating in the oblivion into which 
a part of the truth had fallen, were rendered indirectly, but powerfully, 
instrumental to its revival. 

The doctrine of the Coleridge school, that the language of any people 
among whoni culture is of old date, is a sacred deposit, the property of all 
ages, and which no one age should consider itself empowered to alter — 
borders indeed, as thus expressed, on an extravagance ; but it is grounded 
on a truth, frequently overlooked by that class of logicians who think more 
of having a clear than of having a comprehensive meaning ; and who per- 
ceive that every age is adding to the truths which it has received from its 
predecessors, but fail to see that a counter process of losing truths al- 
ready possessed, is also constantly going on, and requiring the most sedu- 
lous attention to counteract it. Language is the depository of the accumu- 
lated body of experience to which all former ages have contributed their 
part, and which is the inheritance of all yet to come. We have no right to 
prevent ourselves from transmitting to posterity a larger portion of this 
inheritance than we may ourselves "have profited by. However much we 
may be able to improve on the conclusions of our forefathers, ought to 
be careful not inadvertently to let any of their premises slip through our 
fingers. It may be good to alter the meaning of a word, but it is bad to let 
any part of the meaning drop. Whoever seeks to introduce a more correct 
use of a term with which important associations are connected, should be re- 
quired to possess an accurate acquaintance with the history of the particular 
word, and of the opinions which in different stages of its progress it served 
to express. To be qualified to define the name, we must know all that has 
ever been known of the properties of the class of objects which are, or 
originally were, denoted by it. For if we give it a meaning according to 
which any proposition will be false which has ever been generally held to 
be true, it is incumbent on us to be sui*e that we know and have considered 
all which those who believed the proposition understood by it. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

ON THE NATUEAL HISTORY OP THE VARIATIONS IN THE MEANING OP 

TERMS. 

§ 1. It is not only in the mode which has now been pointed out, namely 
by gradual inattention to a portion of the ideas conveyed, that words in 
common use are liable to shift their connotation. The truth is, that the 
connotation of such words is perpetually varying; as might be expected 
from the manner in which words in common use acquire their connotation. 
A technical term, invented for purposes of art or science, has, from the firstj 
the connotation given to it by its inventor ; but a name which is in every 
one’s mouth before any one thinks of defining it, derives its connotation 
only from the circumstances which are habitually brought to mind when it 
is pronounced. Among these circumstances, the properties common to the 
things denoted by the name, have naturally a principal place; and would 
have the sole place, if language were regulated by convention rather than 
by custom and accident. But besides these common properties, which if 
they exist are certainly present whenever the name is employed, any other 
circumstance may casually be found along with it, so frequently as to be- 
come associated with it in the same manner, and as strongly, as the common 
properties themselves. In proportion as this association forms itself, peo- 
ple give up using the name in cases in which those casual circumstances do 
not exist. They prefer using some other name, or the same name with 
some adjunct, rather than employ an expression which will call up an idea 
they do not want to excite. The circumstance originally casual, thus be- 
comes regularly a part of the connotation of the word. 

It is this continual incorporation of circumstances originally accident- 
al, into the permanent signification of words, which is the cause that there 
are so few exact synonyms. It is this also which renders the dictionary 
meaning of a word, by universal remark so imperfect an exponent of its 
real meaning. The dictionary meaning is marked out in a broad, blunt 
way, and probaby includes all that was originally necessary for the correct 
employment of the term ; but in process of time so many collateral asso- 
ciations adhere to words, that whoever should attempt to use them with 
no other guide than the dictionary, would confound a thousand nice dis- 
tinctions and subtle shades of meaning which dictionaries take no account 
of ; as we notice in the use of a language in conversation or writing by a 
foreigner not thoroughly master of it. The history of a word, by showing 
the causes which determine its use, is in these cases a better guide to its 
employment than any definition ; for definitions can only show its meaning 
at the particular time, or at most the series of its successive meanings, but 
its history may show the law by which the succession was produced. The 
word gentleman^ for instance, to the correct employment of which a dic- 
tionary would be no guide, originally meant simply a man born in a certain 
rank. ^ Proin this it came by degrees to connote all such qualities or ad- 
ventitious circumstances as were usually found to belong to persons of that 
rank. This consideration at once explains why in one of its vulgar accep- 
tations it means any one who lives without labor, in another without man- 
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ual labor, and in its more elevated signification it has in every age signified 
the conduct, character, habits, and outward appearance, in whomsoever 
found, which, according to the ideas of that age, belonged or were expect- 
ed to belong to persons born and educated in a high social position. 

It continually happens that of two words, whose dictionary meanings 
are either the same or very slightly different, one will be the proper word 
to use in one set of circumstances, another in another, without its being 
possible to show how the custom of so employing them originally grew up. 
The accident that one of the words was used and not the other on a par- 
ticular occasion or in a particular social circle, will be sufficient to produce 
so strong an association between the word and some specialty of circum-' 
stances, that mankind abandon the use of it in any other case, and the 
specialty becomes part of its signification. The tide of custom first drifts 
the word on the shore of a particular meaning, then retires and leaves it 
there. 

An instance in point is the remarkable change which, in the English lan- 
guage at least, has taken place in the signification of the word loyalty* 
That word originally meant in English, as it still means in the language 
from whence it came, fair, open dealing, and fidelity to engagements; in 
that sense the quality it expressed was part of the ideal chivalrous or 
knightly character. By what process, in England, the term became re- 
stricted^ to the single case of fidelity to the throne, I am not sufficiently 
versed in the history of courtly language to be able to pronounce. The 
interval between a loyal chevalier and a loyal subject is certainly great. 
I can only suppose that the word was, at some period, the favorite tej;m at 
court to express fidelity to the oath of allegiance ; until at length those who 
wished to speak of any other, and as it was iDrobably deemed, inferior sort 
of fidelity, either did not venture to use so dignified a term, or found it 
convenient to employ some other in order to avoid being misunderstood. 

§ 2. Cases are not unfrequent in which a circumstance, at first casually 
incorporated into the connotation of a word which originally had no refer- 
ence to it, in time wholly supersedes the original meaning, and becomes 
not merely a part of the connotation, but the whole of it. This is exem- 
plified in the word pagan, which originally, as its etymology im- 

ports, was equivalent to mllager; the inhabitant of a pagus, or village. 
At a particular era in the extension of Christianity over the Roman em- 
pire, the adherents of the old religion, and the villagers or country people, 
were nearly the same body of individuals, the inhabitants of the towns hav- 
ing been earliest converted; as in our own day, and at all times, the great- 
er activity of social intercourse renders them the earliest recipients of new 
opinions and modes, while old habits and prejudices linger longest among 
the country people ; not to mention that the towns were more immediate- 
ly under the direct influence of the Government, which at that time had 
embraced Christianity. From this casual coincidence, the word paganus 
carried with it, and began more and more steadily to suggest, the idea of 
a worshiper of the ancient divinities; until at length it suggested that 
idea so forcibly that people who did not desire to suggest the idea avoided 
using the word. But when paganus had come to connote heathenism, the 
very unimportant circumstance, with reference to that fact, of the place of 
residence, was soon disregarded in the employment of the word. As there 
was seldom^ any occasion for making separate assertions respecting hea- 
thens who lived in the country, there was no need for a separate word to 

31 
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denote them ; and pagan came not only to mean heathen, but to mean that 
exclusively. 

A case still more familiar to most readers is that of the word mllain or 
villein. This term, as every body knows, had in the Middle Ages a conno- 
tation as strictly defined as a word could have, being the proper legal des- 
ignation for those Iversons who were the subjects of the less onerous forms 
of feudal bondage. The scorn of the semi-barbarous military aristocracy 
for these their abject dependants, rendered the act of likening any person 
to this class of people a mark of the greatest contumely; the same scorn 
Jed them to ascribe to the same people all manner of hateful qualities, which 
doubtless also, in the degrading situation in which they were held, were 
often not unjustly imputed to them. These circumstances combined to at- 
tach to the term villain ideas of crime and guilt, in so forcible a manner 
that the application of the epithet even to those to whom it legally belong- 
ed became an affront, and was abstained from whenever no affront was in- 
tended. From that time guilt was part of the connotation; and soon be- 
came the whole of it, since mankind were not prompted by any urgent mo- 
tive to continue making a distinction in their language between bad men 
of servile station and bad men of any other rank in life. 

These and similar instances in which the original signification of a term 
is totally lost — another and an entirely distinct meaning being first ingraft- 
ed upon the former, and finally substituted for it — afford examples oi the 
double movement which is always taking place in language : two counter- 
movements, one of Generalization, by which words are perpetually losing 
portions of their connotation, and becoming of less meaning and more gen- 
eral acceptation ; the other of Specialization, by which other, or even these 
same words, are continually taking on fresh connotation; acquiring addi- 
tional meaning by being restricted in their employment to a pan only of 
the occasions on which they might properly be used before. This double 
movement is of sufficient importance in the natural history of language 
(to which natural history the artificial modifications ought always to have 
•some degree of reference), to justify our dwelling a little longer on the 
nature of the twofold phenomenon, and the causes to which it owes its 
-existence. 


§ 3. To begin with the movement of generalization. It might seem un- 
mecessary to dwell on^ the changes in the meaning of names which take 
■place merely from their being used ignorantly, by persons who, not having 
properly mastered the received connotation of a word, apply it in a looser 
-and wider sense than belongs to it. This, however, is a real source of al- 
terations in the language ; for when a word, from being often employed in 
cases where one of the qualities which it connotes does not exist, ceases to 
suggest that quality with certainty, then even those who are under no mis- 
take as to the proper meaning of the word, prefer expressing that meaning 
in some other way, and leave the original word to its fate. The word 
bquire, as standing for an owner of a landed estate; Pai'son, as denoting 
not the rector of the parish, but clergymen in general ; Artist, to denote 
only a painter or sculptor ; are cases in point. Such cases give a clear in- 
sight into the process of the degeneration of languages in periods of his- 
tory when literary culture was suspended ; and we are now in danger of 
experiencing a similar evil through the superficial extension of the same 
Gulture. So many persons without any thing deserving the name of edu- 
cation have become writers by profession, that written language may ai- 
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most be said to be principally wielded by persons ignorant of the proper 
use of the instrument, and who are spoiling it more and more for those 
who understand it. Vulgarisms, which creep in nobody knows how, are 
daily depriving the English language of valuable modes of expressing 
thought. To take a present instance: the verb frcmsjnre formerly com 
veyed very expressively its correct meaning, viz., to become known through 
unnoticed channels — to exhale, as it were, into publicity through invisible 
pores, like a vapor of gas disengaging itself. But of late a practice has 
commenced of employing this word, for the sake of finery, as a mere syno- 
nym of to happen: ^^the events which have transpired in the Crimea/^ 
meaning the incidents of the war. This vile specimen of bad English is 
already seen in the dispatches of noblemen and viceroys; and the time is 
apparently not far distant when nobody will understand the w'ord if used 
in its proper sense. In other cases it is not the love of finery, but simple 
want of education, which makes wu*iters employ words in senses unknown 
to genuine English. The use of “ aggravating ” for “ provoking,” in mv 
boyhood a vulgarism of the nursery, has crept into almost all newspapers, 
and into many books; and when the word is used in its proper sense, as 
when u'riters on criminal law speak of aggravating and extenuating cir- 
cumstances, their meaning, it is probable, is already misunderstood. It is 
a great error to think that these corruptions of language do no harm. 
Those w’^ho are struggling with the* dijficulty (and who know by experience 
how great it already is) of expressing one’s self clearly with precision, find 
their resources continually narrowed by illiterate "writers, who seize and 
twist from its purpose some form of speech w'hich once served to convey 
briefiy and compactly an unambiguous meaning. It would hardly be be- 
lieved how^ often a writer is compelled to a circumlocution by the single 
vulgarism, introduced during the last few years, of using the word alone 
as an abverb, only not being fine enough for the rhetoric of ambitious ig- 
norance. A man will say ^‘to wdiich I am not alone bound by honor but 
also by law,” unaware that what he has unintentionally said is, that he is 
not alone bound, some other person being bound with him. Formerly, if 
any one said, “I am not alone responsible for this,” he was understood to 
mean (what alone his words mean in correct English), that he is not the 
sole person responsible ; but if he now used such an expression, the reader 
would be confused between that and two other meanings : that he is not 
only responsible but something more; or that he is responsible nof only 
for this but for something besides. The time is coming when Tennyson’s 
CEnone could not say, 1 will not die alone,” lest she should be supposed 
to mean that she would not only die but do something else. 

The blunder of predicate 'iov predict has become so widely dif- 

fused that it bids fair to render one of the most useful terms in the sci- 
entific vocabulary of Logic unintelligible. The mathematical and logical 
term to eliminate ” is undergoing a" similar destruction. All who are ac- 
quainted either with the proper use of the word or with its etymology 
know that to eliminate a thing is to thrust it out: but those who know 
nothing about it, except that it is a fine-looking phrase, use it in a sense 
precisely the reverse, to denote, not turning any thing out, but bringing it 
in. They talk of eliminating some truth, or other useful result, from a 
mass of details.*** A similar permanent deterioration in the language is 

* Though no such evil consequences as take place in these instances are likely to arise from 
the modern freak of writing sanatory instead of sanitary, it deserves notice as a charming 
specimen of pedantry ingrafted upon ignorance. Those* who thus undertake to correct the 
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iu clanger of being produced by the blunders of translators. The writers 
of telegrams, and the foreign correspondents of newspapers, have gone on 
so long translating demander by ‘Ho demand,’’ without a suspicion that it 
means only to ask, that (the context generally showing that nothino- else 
is meant) English readers are gradually associating the English word de- 
mand with simple asking, thus leaving the language without a term to 
express a demand in its proper sense. In like manner, “ transaction,” the 
French word for a compromise, is translated into the English word trans- 
action ; while, curiously enough, the inverse change is taking place in 
France, where the word “ coinpromis ” has lately begun to be used for ex- 
pressing the same idea. If this continues, the two countries will have ex- 
changed phrases. 

Independently, however, of the generalization of names through their 
ignorant misuse, there is a tendency in the same direction consistently 
with a perfect knowledge of their meaning ; arising from the fact, that the 
number of things known to us, and of which we feel a desire to speak, 
multiply faster than the names for them. Except on subjects for which 
there has been constructed a scientific terminology, with which unscientific 
persons do not meddle, great difficulty is generally found in bringino* a 
new name into use ; and independently of that difficulty, it is naturaf to 
prefer giving to a new object a name which at least expresses its resem- 
blance to something already known, since by predicating of it a name en- 
tirely new we at first convey no information. In this manner the name of 
a species often becomes the name of a genus; as salty iov example, or oil; 
the former of which words originally denoted only the muriate of soda, 
the latter, as its etymology indicates, only olive-oil ; but which now de- 
note large and diversified classes of substances resembling these in some 
of their qualities,^ and connote only those common qualities, instead of 
the whole of the distinctive properties of olive-oil and sea-salt. The words 
glass and soap are used by modern chemists in a similar manner, to denote 
genera of which the substances vulgarly so called are single species. And 
it often happens, as in those instances, that the term keeps its special sig- 
nification in addition to its more general one, and becomes ambiguous, that 
is, two names instead of one. 

These changes, by which words in ordinary use become more and move 
generalized, and less and less expressive, take place in a still greater degree 
with the words which express the complicated phenomena of mind and so- 
ciety. Historians, travelers, and in general those who speak or write con- 
cerning moral and social phenomena with which they are not familiarly ac- 
quainted, are the great agents in this modification pf language. The vo- 
cabulary of all except unusually instructed as well as thinking persons, is, 
on such subjects, eminently scanty. They have a certain small set of words 
to which they are accustomed, and which they employ to express phenom- 
ena the most heterogeneous, because they have never sufficiently analyzed 
the facts to which those words correspond in their own country, to have 
attached perfectly definite ideas to the words. The first English conquer- 
ors of Bengal, for example, carried with them the phrase landed proprietor 
^ country where the i*ights of individuals over the soil were exti’emely 
difrerent in degree, and even in nature, from those recognized in England. 
Applying the term with all its English associations in such a state of 

spelling of the classical English wiiters, are not aware that the meaning of sanatory, if there 
were such a word in the language, would have reference not to the preservation of health, but 
to the cure of disease. 
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things ; to one who had only a limited right they gave an absolute right, 
from another because he had not an absolute right they took away all 
right, drove whole classes of people to ruin and despair, filled the country 
with banditti, created a feeling that nothing was secure, and produced, with 
the best intentions, a disorganization of society which had not been pro- 
duced in that country by the most ruthless of its barbarian invaders. Yet 
the usage of persons capable of so gross a misapprehension determines the 
meaning of language ; and the words they thus misuse grow in generality, 
until the instructed are obliged to acquiesce; and to employ those words 
(first freeing them from vagueness by giving them a definite connotation) 
as generic terms, subdividing the genera into species. 

§ 4. While the more rapid growth of ideas than of names thus creates a 
perpetual necessity for making the same names serve, even if imperfect- 
ly, on a greater number of occasions ; a counter-operation is going on, by 
which names become on the contrary restricted to fewer occasions, by tak- 
ing on, as it were, additional connotation, from circumstances not originally 
included in the meaning, but which have become connected with it in the 
mind by some accidental cause. W^e have seen above, in the wovdi^ pagQn 
and mllain, remarkable examples of the specialization of the meaning of 
words^ from casual associations, as well as of the generalization of it in a 
new direction, which often follows. 

Similar specializations are of frequent occurrence in the history even of 
scientific nomenclature. ‘^It is by no means uncommon,” says Dr, Paris, 
in his PhaTmcicologia^ to find a word which is used to express general 
characters subsequently become the name of a specific substance in which 
such characters are predominant; and we shall find that some important 
anomalies in nomenclature may be thus explained. The term AptFevimv, 
from which the word Arsenic is derived, was an ancient epithet applied to 
those natural substances which possessed strong and acrimonious proper- 
ties ; and as the poisonous quality of arsenic was found to be remarkably 
powerful, the term was especially applied to Orpiment, the form in which 
this metal most usually occurred. So the term Verhena (quasi Herlena) 
originally denoted all those herbs that were held sacred on account of their 
being employed in the rites of sacrifice, as we learn from the poets ; hut as 
one herb was usually adopted upon these occasions, the word Verbena came 
to denote that particular herb only^ and it is transmitted to us to this day 
under the same title, viz., Verbena or Vervain, and indeed until lately it en- 
joyed the medical reputation which its sacred origin conferred upon it, for 
it was worn suspended around the neck as an amulet. 'Vitriol^ in the orig- 
inal application of the word, denoted any crystalline body with a certain 
degree of transparency (pitrum) ; it is hardly necessary to observe that the 
term is now appropriated to a particular species: in the same manner, 
Bark, which is a general terra, is applied to express one genus, and by way 
of eminence it has the article The prefixed, as TliC bark ; the same obsei- 
vation will apply to the word Opium, which, in its primitive sense, signifies 
any juice (on-oc, Suecus)^ while it now only denotes one species, viz., that of 
the poppy. So, TJlaterium was used by Hippocrates to signify vari- 

ous internal applications, especially purgatives, of a violent and drastic na- 
ture (from the word iXavvb)^ agito^ moveo^ etim/nlo)^ but by succeeding au- 
thors it was exclusively applied to denote the active matter which subsides 


* Historical Introduction^ vol. i., pp, 66-68, 
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from the juice of the wild cucumber. The word again, oridnall^ 

meant to imply any substance which was derived by spontaneous Tubsid- 
ence from a liquid (from /cecc, the grounds or settlement of any liquor) • 
afterward it was applied to Starch, which is deposited in this manner by 
agitating the flour of wheat in water ; and, lastly, it has been applied to a 
peculiar vegetable principle, which, like starch, is insoluble in cold, but com- 
pletely soluble in boiling water, with which it forms a gelatinous solution. 
This indefinite meaning of the word fecula has created numerous mistakes 
in pharmaceutic chemistry; Elaterium, for instance, is said to fecula 
and, in the original sense of the word, it is properly so called, inasmuch as 
it is procured from a vegetable juice by spontaneous subsidence, but in the 
limited and modern acceptation of the term it conveys an erroneous idea ‘ 
for instead of the active principle of the juice residing in fecula^ it is a pe- 
culiar proximate principle, sid generis^ to which I have ventured to bestow 
the name of Elatin. For the same reason, much doubt and obscurity in- 
volve the meaning of the word Extract^ because it is applied generally to 
any substance obtained by the evaporation of a vegetable solution, and 
specifically to a peculiar proximate principle, possessed of certain charac- 
ters, by which it is distinguished from every other elementary body.’’ 

^ A generic term is always liable to become thus limited to a single spe- 
cies, or even individual, if people have occasion to think and speak of that 
individual or species much oftener than of any thing else wliich is contain- 
ed in the genus. Thus by cattle, a stage-coachman will understand horses ; 
beasts, in the language of agriculturists, stands for oxen ; and birds, with 
some sportsmen, for partridges only. The law of language which operates 
in these trivial instances is the very same in conformity to which the terms 
Osoff, Deus, and God, were adopted from Polytheism by Christianity, to ex- 
press the single object of its own adoration. Almost all the terminology 
of the Christian Church is made up of words originally used in a much 
more general acceptation; Ecclesia^Assemhly; J5/sAiPjt>,Episcopus, Overseer; 
PnesS, Presbyter, Elder; Deacon^ Diaconus, Administrator; Sacra^jmit^ d, 
vow of allegiance ; Evangelium, good tidings ; and some words, as Mmister, 
are still used both in the general and in the limited sense. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the^ progress by which author came, in its most familiar 
sense, to signify a writer, and TroLtjrriQ, or maker, a poet. 

Of the incorporation into the meaning of a term, of circumstances acci- 
dentally connected with it at some particular period, as in the case of Pa- 
gan, instances might easily he multiplied. Physician (^um-oc, or natural- 
ist) became, in England, S 3 monymous with a healer of diseases, because 
until a comparatively late period medical practitioners were the only natu- 
ralists. ClerCy or clericus, a scholar, came to signify an ecclesiastic, because 
the clergy were for many centuries the only scholars. 

Of all ideas, however, the most liable to cling by association to any thing 
with which tliey have ever been connected by proximity, are those of our 
pleasures pains, or of the things which we habitually contemplate as 
sources of our pleasures or pains. The additional connotation, therefore, 
which a word soonest and most readily takes on, is that of agreeableness 
or paiufulness, in their various kinds and degrees; of being a good or bad 
thing ; desirable or to be avoided ; an object of hatred, of dread, contempt, 
admiration, hope, or love. Accordingly there is hardly a single name, ex- 
pressive of any moral or social fact calculated to call forth strong affections 
^ favorable or of a hostile nature, which does not carry with it de- 
cidedly and irresistibly a connotation of those strong affections, or, at the 
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least, of approbation or censure ; insomuch that to employ those names in 
conjunction with others by w^hich the contrary sentiments were expressed, 
would produce the effect of a paradox, or even a contradiction in terms. 
The baneful influence of a connotation thus acquired, on the prevailing hab- 
its of thought, especially in morals and politics, has been well pointed out 
on many occasions by Bentham. It gives rise to the fallacy of “ question-beg- 
ging names.” The very property which we are inquiring whether a thing 
possesses or not, has become so associated with the name of the thing as to 
be pait of its meaning, insomuch that by merely uttering the name we as- 
sume the point which was to be made out 5 o^'m of the most frequent sources 
of apparently self-evident })ropositions. 

Without any further multiplication of examples to illustrate the changes 
which usage is continually making in the signification of terms, I shall add, 
as a practical rule, that the logician, not being able to prevent such transfor- 
mations, should submit to them with a good grace when they are irrevocably 
effected, and if a definition is necessary, define the word according to its new 
meaning^ retaining the former as a second signification, if it is needed, and 
if there is any chance of being able to preserve it either in the language of 
philosophy or in common use. Logicians can not make the moaning of any 
but scientific terms ; that of all other words is made by the collective hu- 
man race. But logicians can ascertain clearly what it is which, working 
obscurely, has guided the general mind to a particular employment of a 
name ; and when they have found this, they can clothe it in such distinct 
and permanent terms, that mankind shall sec the meaning which before 
they only felt, and shall not suffer it to be afterward forgotten or misappre- 
hended. ^ 


CHAPTEK VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF A PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGE FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

§ 1. We have, thus far, considered only one of the requisites of a lan- 
guage adapted for the investigation of truth ; that its terms shall each of 
them convey a determinate and unmistakable meaning. There are, howev- 
er, as we have already remarked, other requisites ; some of them important 
only in the second degree, but one which is fundamental, and barely yields 
in point of importance, if it yields at all, to the quality which we have al- 
ready discussed at so much length. That the language may be fitted for 
its purposes, not only should every word perfectly express its meaning, hut 
there should be no^ important meaning without its word. Whatever we 
have occasion to think of often, and for scientific purposes, ought to have 
a name appropriated to it. 

^ This requisite of philosophical language may be considered under three 
different heads ; that number of separate conditions being involved in it. 

§ 2. First, there ought to be all such names, as are needful for making 
such a record of individual observations that the words of the record shall 
exactly show what fact it is which has been observed. In other words, 
there should be an accurate Descriptive Terminology. 

The only things which we can observe directly being our own sensations, 
or other feelings, a complete desciiptive language would be one in which 
there should be a name for every variety of elementary sensation or feeb 
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ing. Combinations of sensations or feelings may always be described if 
we have a name for each of the elementary” feelings which compose them 
but brevity of description, and clearness (which often depends very much 
on brevity), are greatly promoted by giving distinctive names not to the 
elements alone, but also to all combinations which are of frequent recur- 
rence. On this occasion I can not do better than quote from Dr. Whe- 
well'^ some of the excellent remarks which he has made on this important 
branch of our subject. 

« The meaning of [descriptive] technical terras can be fixed in the first 
instance only by convention, and can be made intelligible only by present- 
ing to the senses that which the terms are to signify. The knowledo*e of 
a color by its name can only be taught through the eye. No description 
can convey to a hearer what wo mean by apple-green or French gray. 
It might, perhaps, be supposed that, in the first example, the term mple, 
referring fo so familiar an object, sufficiently suggests the color intended! 
But it may easily be seen that this is not true; for apples are of many dif- 
ferent hues of green, and it is only by a conventional selection that we can 
appropriate the term to one special shade. When this appropriation is 
once made, the term refers to tlie sensation, and not to the parts of the 
term ; for these enter into the compound merely as a help to the memory, 
whether the suggestion be a natural connection as in ^ apple-green,’ or a 
casual one as in ‘French gray.’ In order to derive duo advantage from 
technical terms of the kind, they must be associated immediately with the 
perception to which they belong ; and not connected with it through the 
vague usages of common language. The memory must retain the sensa- 
tion and the technical word must be understood"as directly as the most 
familiar word, and more distinctly. When we find such terms as tin-white 
or pinehbecJc-broimi, the metallic color so denoted ought to start up in our 
memory without delay or search. 

“ This, which it is most important to recollect with respect to the sim- 
pler properties of bodies, as color and form, is no less true with respect to 
more compound notions. In all cases the term is fixed to a peculiar mean- 
ing by convention ; and the student, in order to nso the word, must be com- 
pletely familiar with the convention, so that he lias no need to frame con- 
jectures from the word itself. Such conjectures would always be insecure, 
and often erroneous. Thus the term papUio 7 iaceous applied to a flower is 
employed to indicate, not only a resemblance to a butterfly, but a resem- 
blance arising fx’om five petals of a certain peculiar shape and arrangement ; 
and even if the resemblance were much stronger than it is in such cases, 
yet, if it were produced in a different way, as, for example, by one petal, or 
two only, instead of a ‘ standard,’ two ^ wings,’ and a ‘keel’ consisting of 
two parts more or less united into one, we should be no longer justified in 
speaking of it as a ‘ papilionaceous ’ flower.” 

When, however, the thing named is, as in this last case, a combination 
of simple sensations, it is not necessary, in order to learn the meaning of 
the word, that the student should refer back to the sensations themselves ; 
it may be communicated to him through the medium of other words; the 
terms, in short, may be defined. But the names of elementary sensations, 
or elementary feelings of any sort, can not be defined ; nor is there any 
mode of making their signification known but by making the learner ex- 
perience the sensation, or referring him, through some known mai’k, to his 

♦ History of Scientific Ideas, ii., 110, 111, 
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remembrance of having experienced it before. Hence it is only the im- 
pressions on the outward senses, or those inward feelings which are con- 
nected in a very obvious and uniform manner with out\Wrd objects, that 
are really susceptible of an exact descriptive language. The countless va- 
riety of sensations which arise, for instance, from disease, or fi‘om peculiar 
physiological states, it would be in vain to attempt to name; for as no one 
can judge whether the sensation I have is the same with his, the name can 
not have, to us two, real community of meaning. The same may be said, 
to a considerable extent, of purely mental feelings. But in some of the 
sciences which are conversant with external objects, it is scarcely possible 
to surpass the perfection to which this quality of a philosophical lanffuag^e 
has been carried. ® 

‘^The formation* of an exact and extensive descriptive language for 
botany has been executed with a degree of skill and felicity, which, before 
it was attained, could hardly have been dreamed of as attainable. Every 
part of a plant has been named ; and the form of every part, even the most 
minute, has had a large assemblage of descriptive terms appropriated to 
it, by means of which the botanist can convey and receive knowledge of 
form and structure, as exactly as if each minute part were presented to 
him vastly magnified. This acquisition was part of the Linnsean re- 

‘Tournefortj’ says Decandolle, ^appears to have been the first 

who really perceived the utility of fixing the sense of terms in such a way 
as always to employ the same word in the same sense, and always to ex- 
press the same idea by the same words; but it was Linnaeus who really 
created and fixed this botanical language, and this is his fairest claim to 
glory, for by this fixation of language he has shed clearness and precision 
over all parts of the science.’ 

‘‘ It is not necessary here to give any detailed account of the terms of 
botany. The fundamental ones have been gradually introduced, as the 
parts of plants were more carefully and minutely examined. Thus the 
fiower was necessarily distinguished into the calyx, the corolla, the sta- 
mens, and the jpistih; the sections of the corolla were termed by 

Columna; those of tho calyx were called sepals by Heckeiv Sometimes 
terms of greater generality were devised ; perianth, to include the calyx 
and corolla, whether one or both of these were present; pericarp, for the 
part inclosing the grain, of whatever kind it be, fruit, nut, pod, etc. And 
it may easily be imagined, that descriptive terms may, by definition and 
combination, become very numerous and distinct. Thus leaves may be 
called pinnatifid,pinnatipaTtite, pin7iatisect,pmnaUlohate,palmaUJid, pal- 
matipartite, etc., and each of these words designates different combinations 
of the modes and extent of the divisions of the leaf with the divisions of 
its outline. In some cases, arbitrary numerical relations are introduced 
into the definition : thus, a leaf is called hilohate, when it is divided into 
two parts by a notch; but if the notch go to the middle of its length, it 
is bifid; if it go near the base of the leaf, it is bipartite; if to the base, it 
is bisect Thus, too, a pod of a cruciferous plant is a siliqua, if it is four 
times as long as it is broad, but if it be shorter than this it is a silicula. 
Such terms being established, the form of the very complex leaf or frond 
of a fern (Hymenophyllum Wilsoni) is exactly conveyed by the following 
phrase: 'ffonds rigid pinnate, pinnse recurved subunilateral, pinuatifid, the 
segments linear undivided or bifid, spinuloso-serrate.’ 


History of Scientific Ideas, n. , 111-113. 
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Other characters, as well as form, are conveyed with the like precision-. 

Color by means of a classified scale of colors This was done with 

most precision by Werner, and his scale of colors is still the most usual 
standard of naturalists. Werner also introduced a more exact terminology 
with regard to other characters which are important in mineralogy, as lustre 
hardness. But Mohs improved upon this step by giving a numerical scale 

of hardness, in which talc is 1 , gypsum 2, calc spar 3, and so on Some 

properties, as specific gravity, by their definition give at once a numerical 
measure ; and others, as crystalline form, require a very considerable array 
of mathematical calculation and reasoning, to point out their relations and 
gradations.” 

§ 3* Thus far of Descriptive Terminology, or of the language requisite 
for placing on tecord our observation of individual instances. But when 
we proceed from this to Induction, or ratlier to that comparison of ob- 
served instances which is the preparatory step toward it, we stand in need 
of an additional and a different sort of general names. 

^ Whenever, for purposes of Induction, we find it necessary to introduce 
(in Dr. Whewell’s phraseology) some new general conception; that is, 
whenever the comparison of a set of phenomena loads to the recognition 
in them of some common circumstance, 'wliich, our attention not having 
been directed to it on any former occasion, is to ns a new phenomenon; it 
is of importance that this new conception, or this new result of abstraction, 
should have a name appropriated to it ; especially if the circumstance it 
involves bo one which leads to many consequences, or which is likely to 
be fouud also in other classes of phenomena. No doubt, in most cases of 
the kind, the meaning might be conveyed by joining together several 
words already in use. But when a thing has to be often spoken of, there 
are more reasons than the saving of time and space, for speaking of it in 
the most concise manner possible. What darkness would be spread over 
geometrical demonstrations, if wherever the word circU is used, the defini- 
tion of a circle were inserted instead of it. In mathematics and its appli- 
cations, where the nature of the processes demands that the attention 
should be strongly concentrated, but does not require that it should be 
widely diffused, the importance of concentration also in the expressions 
has always been duly felt ; and a mathematician no sooner finds that he 
shall often have occasion to speak of the same two things together, than he 
at once creates a term to express them whenever combined: just as, in his 

algebraical operations, he substitutes for or for etc.. 

^ '1 bed ^ 

the single letter P , Q, or S ; not solely to shorten his symbolical ex- 
pressions, but to simplify the purely intellectual part of his operations, by 
enabling the mind to give its exclusive attention to the relation between 
the quantity S and the other quantities which enter into the equation, 
without being distracted by thinking unnecessainly of the parts of which 
S 18 Itself composed. 

But there is another reason, in addition to that of promoting perspicui- 
ty , lor giving a brief and compact name to each of the more considerable 
results of abstraction which are obtained in the course of our intellectual 
phenomena. By naming them, we fix our attention upon them; we keep 
them more constantly before the mind. The names are remembered, and 
being remembered, suggest their definition ; while if instead of specific 
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and characteristic names, the meaning had been expressed by putting to- 
gether a number of other names, that particular combination of words al- 
ready in common use for other purposes would have had nothing to make 
itself remembered by. If we want to render a particular combination of 
ideas permanent in the mind, there is nothing which clinches it like a 
name specially devoted to express it. If mathematicians had been obliged 
to speak of ^‘that to which a quantity, in increasing or diminishing, is al- 
ways approaching nearer, so that the difference becomes less than any as- 
signable quantity, but to which it never becomes exactly equal,” instead 
of expressing all this by the simple phrase, “ the limit of a quantity,” we 
should probably have long remained without most of the important truths 
which have been discovered by means of the relation between quantities of 
various kinds and their limits. If instead of speaking of momentum^ it 
had been necessary to say, the product of the number of units of velocity 
in the velocity by the number of units of mass in the mass,” many of the 
dynamical truths now apprehended by means of this complex idea would 
probably have escaped notice, for want of recalling the idea itself with 
sufficient readiness and familiarity. And on subjects less remote from the 
topics of popular discussion, whoever wishes to draw attention to some 
new or unfamiliar distinction among things, will find no way so sure as to 
invent or select suitable names for the express purpose of marking it. 

A volume devoted to explaining what the writer means by civilization, 
does not raise sn vivid a conception of it as the single expression, that Civ- 
ilization is a different thing from Cultivation; the compactness of that 
brief designation for the contrasted quality being an equivalent for along 
discussion. So, if we would impress forcibly upon the understanding and 
memory the distinction between the two different conceptions of a repre- 
sentative government, we can not more effectually do so than by saying 
that Delegation is not Representation. Hardly any original thoughts on 
mental or social subjects ever make their way among mankind, or assume 
their proper importance in the minds even of their inventors, until aptly- 
Belected words or phrases have, as it were, nailed them down and held 
them fast. 

§ 4. Of the three essential parts of a philosophical language, we have 
now mentioned two; a terminology suited for describing with precision 
the individual facts observed ; and a name for every common property of 
any importance or interest, which we detect by comparing those facts ; in- 
cluding (as the concretes corresponding to those abstract terms) names for 
the classes which we artificially construct in virtue of those properties, or 
as many of them, at least, as we have frequent occasion to predicate any 
thing of. 

But there is a sort of classes, for the recognition of which no such elab- 
orate process is necessai’y ; because each of them is marked out from all 
others not by some one property, the detection of which may dejDend on a 
difficult act of abstraction, but by its properties generally, I mean, the 
Kinds of things, in the sense which, in this treatise, has been specially at- 
tached to that term. By a Kind, it will be remembered, we mean one of 
those classes which are distinguished from all others not by one or a few 
definite properties, but by an unknown multitude of them ; the combina- 
tion of properties on which the class is grounded, being a mere index to 
an indefinite number of other distinctive attributes. The class Imrse is a 
Kind, because the things which agree in possessing the characters by which 
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we recognize a horse, agree in a great number of other properties, as we 
know, and, can not be doubted, in many more than we know. Animal, 
again, is a Kind, because no definition that could be given of the name 
animal could either exhaust the properties common to all animals, or sup- 
ply premises from which the remainder of those properties could be in- 
ferred. But a combination of properties which does not give evidence of 
the existence of any other independent peculiarities, does not constitute a 
Kind. White horse, therefore, is not a Kind ; because horses which agree 
in whiteness, do not agree in any thing else, except the qualities common 
to all horses, and whatever may be the causes or effects of that particular 
color. 

On the principle that there should be a name for every thing which we 
have frequent occasion to make assertions about, there ought evidently to 
be a name for every Kind ; for as it is the very meaning of a Kind that 
the individuals composing it have an indefinite multitude of properties in 
common, it follows that, if not with our present knowledge, yet with that 
which wo may hereafter acquire, the Kind is a subject to which there will 
have to be applied many predicates. The third component element of a 
philosophical language, therefore, is that there shall be a name for every 
Kind. In otlier words, there must not only be a terminology, but also a 
nomenclature. 

The words NTornenclature and Terminology are employed by most au- 
thors almost indiscriminately; Dr. Whewell being, as far as I am aware, 
the first writer who has regularly assigned to the two words different 
meanings. The distinction, however, which he has drawn between them 
being veal and important, his example is likely to be followed ; and (as is 
apt to be the case when such innovations in language are felicitously made) 
a vague sense of the distinction is found to have influenced the employ- 
ment of the terms in common practice, before the expediency had been 
pointed out of discriminating them philosophically. Every one would say 
that the reform effected by Lavoisier and Guyton-Morveau in the language 
of chemistry consisted in the introduction of a new nomenclature, not of a 
new terminology. Linear, laimeolate, oval, or oblong, serrated, dentate, or 
cvenate leaves, are expressions forming part of the terminology of botany, 
while the names “Viola odorata,” and “XJlex Europfieus,” belong to its 
nomenclature. 

A nomenclature may be defined, the collection of the names of all the 
Kinds with which any branch of knowledge is conversant; or mpre prop- 
erly^ of all the lowest Kinds, or infirmm species — those which may be sub- 
divided indeed, but not into Kinds, and Avhich generally accord with what 
in natural history are termed simply species. Science possesses two splen- 
did examples of a systematic nomenclature; tliat of plants and animals, 
constructed by Linnaeus and his successors, and that of chemistry, which 
we owe to the illustrious group of chemists who flourished in France to- 
ward the close of the eighteenth century. In these two departments, not 
only has every kno^m species, or lowest Kind, a name assigned to it, but 
when new lowest Kinds are discovered, names are at once given to them 
on a uniform principle. In other sciences the nomenclature is not at pres- 
ent constructed on any system, either because the species to be named are 
not numerous enough to require one (as in geometry, for example), or be- 
cause no one has yet suggested a suitable principle for such a system, as 
in mmei^alogy ; in which the want of a scientifically constructed nomencla- 
ture is now the principle cause which retards the progress of the science. 
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§ 5. A word which carries on its face that it belongs to a nomenclature, 
seems at first sight to differ from other concrete general names in this — 
that its meaning does not reside in its connotation, in the attributes im- 
plied in it, but ill its denotation, that is, in the particular group of things 
which it is appointed to designate; and can not, therefore, be unfolded bv 
means of a definition, but must be made known in another way. This 
opinion, however, appears to me erroneous. Words belonging to a no- 
menclature differ, I conceive, from other words mainly in this, that besides 
the ordinary connotation, they have a peculiar one of their own : besides 
connoting certain attributes, they also connote that those attributes are 
distinctive of a Kind. The term “ peroxide of iron,” for example, belong- 
ing by its form to the systematic nomenclature of chemistiy, bears on its 
face that it is the name of a peculiar Kind of substance. It moreover con- 
notes, like the name of any other class, some portion of the properties 
common to the class ; in this instance the property of being a compound 
of iron and the largest dose of oxygen with whicli iron will combine. 
These two things, the fact of being such a compound, and the fact of being 
a Kind, constitute the connotation of the name peroxide of iron. When 
we say of the substance before us, that it is the peroxide of iron, we there- 
by assert, first, that it is a compound of iron and a maximum of oxygen, 
and next, that the substance so composed is a peculiar Kind of substance. 

Kow, this second part of the connotation of any word belonging to a 
nomenclature is as essential a portion of its meaning as the first part^while 
the defanition only declares the first ; and hence the appearance that the 
signification of such terms can not be conveyed by a definition : wliicli ap- 
pearance, however, is fallacious. The name Viola odorata denotes a Kind, 
of which a certain number of characters, sufi^cient to distinguish it, are 
enunciated in botanical works. This enumeration of characters is surely, 
as in other cases, a definition of the name. Ko, say some, it is not a defi- 
nition, for the name Viola odorata does not mean those characters; it means 
that particular group of plants, and the characters are selected from among 
a much greater number, merely as marks by which to recognize the grouj?. 
But to this I reply, that the name does not mean that group, for it would 
be applied to that group no longer than while the group is believed to be 
an injima species; if it were to be discovered that several distinct Kinds 
have been confounded under this one name, no one would any longer ap- 
ply the name Viola odorata to the whole of the group, but would apply it, 
if retained at all, to one only of the Kinds retained therein. What is im- 
perative, therefore, is not that the name shall denote one pax'ticular collec- 
tion of objects, but that it shall denote a Kind, and a lowest Kind- The 
forni of the name declares that, happen what will, it is to denote an injima 
species ; and that, therefore, the properties which it connotes, and which 
are^ expressed in the definition, are to be connoted by it no longer than 
while we continue to believe that those properties, when found together, 
indicate a Kind, and that the whole of them are found in no more than one 
Kind. 

With tlie addition of this peculiar connotation, implied in the form of 
every word which belongs to a systematic nomenclature; the set of char- 
acters which^ is employed to^ discriminate each Kind from all other Kinds 
(and which is a real definition) constitutes as completely as in any oth- 
er case the whole meaning of the term. It is no objection to say that 
(as is often the case in natural history) the set of characters may be 
changed, and another substituted as being better suited for the purpose 
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of distinction, while the word, still continuing to denote the same group or 
things, is not considered to have changed its meaning. For this is no more 
than may happen in the case of any other general name : we may, in re- 
forming its connotation, leave its denotation untouched ; and it is general- 
ly desirable to do so. The connotation, however, is not the less for this 
the real meaning, for we at once apply the name wherever the characters 
set clown in the definition are found ; and that which exclusively guides 
us in applying the term, must constitute its signification. If wc find, con- 
trary to our previous belief, that the characters are not peculiar to one spe- 
cies, we cease to use the term co-extensively with the characters ; but then 
it is because the other portion of the connotation fails; the condition that 
the class must be a Kind. The connotation, therefore, is still the meanino- • 
the set of descriptive characters is a true definition ; and the meanino-^is 
unfolded, not indeed (as in other cases) by the definition alone, but by^the 
definition and the form of the word taken together. 

§ 6. We have now analyzed what is implied in the two principal requisites 
of a philosophical language; first, precision, or definiteness; and, secondly, 
completeness. Any further remarks on the mode of constructing a nomen- 
clature must be deferred until we treat of Classification ; the mode of namino* 
the Kin^ds of things being necessarily subordinate to the mode of arranging 
those Kinds into larger classes. With respect to the minor requisites of 
terminology, some of them are well stated and illustrated in the ‘‘Aphorisms 
concerning the Language of Science,” included in Dr. Whewell’s Fhilosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, These, as being of secondary importance in the 
peculiar point of view of Logic, I shall not further refer to, but shall confine 
my observations to one more quality, w'hich, next to the two already treats 
ed of, appears to be the most valuable which the language of science can 
possess. Of this quality a general notion may be conveyed by the follow- 
ing aphorism : 

Whenever the nature of the subject permits our reasoning processes to 
be, without danger, carried on mechanically, the language should be con- 
structed on as mechanical principles as possible; while, in the contrary 
case, it should be so constructed that there slmll be the greatest possible ob- 
stacles to a merely mechanical use of it. 

I am aware that this maxim requires much explanation, which I shall at 
once proceed to give. At first, as to what is meant by using a language 
mechanically. The complete or extreme case of the mechanical use of lan- 
guage, is when it is used without any consciousness of a meaning, and with 
only the consciousness of using certain visible or audible marks in con- 
formity to technical rules previously laid down. This extreme case is no- 
where realized except in the figures of arithmetic, and still more the sym- 
bols of algebra, a language unique in its kind, and appi'oaching as nearly to 
perfection, for the purposes to which it is destined, as can, perhaps, be 
said of any creation of the human mind. Its perfection consists in the 
completeness of its adaptation to a purely mechanical use. The symbols are 
mere counters,^ without even the semblance of a moaning apart from the 
convention which is renewed each time they are employed, and which is al- 
tered at each renewal, the same symbol a or cc being used on different oc- 
casions to represent things which (except that, like all things, they are sus- 
ceptible of being numbered) have no property in common. There is noth- 
ing, therefore, to distract the mind from the set of mechanical opei’ations 
which are to be performed upon the symbols, such as squaring both sides 
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of the equation, inultiplying or dividing them by the same or by equivalent 
symbols, and so forth. Each of these operations, it is true, corresponds to 
a syllogism ; represents one step of a ratiocination relating not to the sym- 
bols, but to the things signified by them. But as it has been found practi- 
cable to frame a technical form, by conforming to which we can make sure 
of finding the conclusion of the ratiocination, our end can be completely at- 
tained without our ever thinking of any thing but the symbols. Being 
thus intended to work merely as mechanism, they have the qualities which 
mechanism ought to have. They are of the least possible bulk, so that they 
take up scarcely any room, and waste no time in their manipulation ; they 
are compact, and fit so closely together that the eye can take in the whole 
at once of almost every operation which they are employed to jDcrform. 

These admirable properties of the symbolical language of mathematics 
have made so strong an impression on the minds of many thinkers, as to 
have led them to consider the symbolical language in question as the ideal 
type of philosophical language generally ; to think that names in general, or 
(as they are fond of calling them) signs, are fitted for the purposes of 
thought in proportion as they can be made to approximate to the compact- 
ness, the entire unmeaningness, and the capability of being used as counters 
without a thought of what they represent, which are characteristic of the a 
and 5, the x and of algebra. This notion has led to sanguine views pf 
the acceleration of the progress of science by means which, I conceive, can 
not possibly conduce to that end, and forms part of that exaggerated esti- 
mate of the infiuence of signs, which has contributed in no small degree to 
prevent the real laws of our intellectual operations from being rightly un- 
derstood. 

In the first place, a set of signs by which we reason without consciousness 
of their meaning, can be serviceable, at most, only in our deductive opera- 
tions. In our direct inductions we can not for a moment dispense with a 
distinct mental image of the phenomena, since the whole operation turns 
on a perception of the particulars in which those phenomena agree and dif- 
fer. But, further, this reasoning by counters is only suitable to a very lim- 
ited portion even of our deductive processes. In our reasonings respecting 
numbers, the only general principles which we ever have occasion lo intro- 
duce are these, Things which are equal to the same thing are equal lo one 
another, and The sums or differences of equal things are equal; with their 
various corollaries. ‘Not only can no hesitatiou ever arise respecting the ap- 
plicability of these principles, since they arc true of all magnitudes what- 
ever; but every possible application of which they are susceptible, may be 
reduced to a technical rule; and such, in fact, the rules of the calculus are. 
But if the symbols represent any other things than mere numbers, let us 
say even straight or curve lines, we have then to apply theorems of geom- 
etry not true of all lines without exception, and to select those which are 
true of the lines we are reasoning about. And how can we do this unless 
we keep completely in mind what particular lines these are? Since ad- 
ditional geometrical truths may be introduced into the ratiocination in any 
stage of its progress, we can not sufiEer ourselves, during even the smallest 
part of it, to use the names mechanically (as we use algebraical symbols) 
without an image annexed to them. It is only after ascertaining that the 
solution of a question concerning lines can be made to depend on a previous 
question concerning numbers, or, in other words, after the question has been 
(to speak technically) reduced to an equation, that the unmeaning signs be- 
come available, and that the nature of the facts themselves to which the in- 
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vestigation relates can be dismissed from the mind. ,TJp to the establish- 
ment of the equation, the language in which mathematicians carry on their 
reasoning does not differ in character from that employed by close reason- 
ers on any other kind of subject. 

I do not deny that every correct ratiocination, when thrown into the syl- 
logistic shape, is conclusive from the mere form of the expression, provided 
none of the terms used be ambiguous; and this is one of the circumstances 
which have led some writers to think tliat if all names were so judicious- 
ly constructed and so carefully defined as not to admit of any ambiguity 
the improvement thus made in language would not only give to the com 
elusions of every deductive science the same certainty with those of mathe- 
matics, but would reduce all reasonings to the application of a technical 
form, and enable their conclusiveness to be rationally assented to after a 
merely mechanical process, as is undoubtedly the case in algebra. But, if 
we except geometry, the conclusions of which are already as certain and 
exact as they can be made, there is no science but that of number, in which 
the practical validity of a reasoning can he apparent to any person who has 
looked only at the reasoning itself. Whoever has assented to what was 
said in the last Book concerning the case of the Composition of Causes, 
and the still stronger case of the entire supersession of one set of laws by 
another, is aware that geometry and algebra are the only sciences of which 
the propositions are categorically true ; the general propositions of all oth- 
er sciences are true only hypothetically, supposing that no counteracting 
cause happens to interfere. A conclusion, therefore, however correctly de- 
duced, in point of form, from admitted laws of nature, will have no other 
than an hypothetical certainty. At every stop wo must assure ourselves 
that no other law of nature has superseded, or intermingled its operation 
with, those which are the premises of the reasoning; and how can this be 
done by merely looking at the words? Wo must not only be constantly 
thinking of the phenomena themselves, but we must be constantly studying 
them ; making ourselves acquainted with the peculiarities of every case to 
whicli we atteinpt to apply our general principles. 

The algebraic notation, considered as a philosophical language, is per- 
fect in its adaptation to the subjects for which it is commoiilv employ- 
ed, namely those of which the investigations have already been reduced 
to the ascertainment of a relation between numbers. But, admirable as 
it is for its own purpose, the properties by which it is rendered such 
are so far from constituting it the ideal model of philosophical language 
general, that the more nearly the language of any other branch of 
science approaches to it, the less jSt that language is for its own proper 
functions. On all other subjects, instead of contrivances to prevent our at- 
tention from being distracted by thinking of the meaning of our signs, we 
ought to wish for contrivances to make it impossible that we should ever 
lose sight of that meaning even for an instant. 

With this view, as much meaning as possible should be thrown into the 
foimation of the word itself; the aids of derivation and analogy being 
made available to keep alive a consciousness of all that is signified by it- 
In this respect those languages have an immense advantage which form their 
compounds and derivatives from native roots, like the German, and not from 
mose of a foreign or dead language, as so much the case with English, 
French, and Italian; and the best are those which form them according to 
fixed, analogies, corresponding to the relations between the ideas to be ex- 
pressed. All languages do this moi'e or less, but especially, among modem 
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European languages, the German ; while even that is inferior to the Greek, 
in which the relation between the meaning of a derivative word and that 
of its primitive is in general clearly marked by its mode of formation, ex- 
cept in the case of words compounded with prepositions, which are often, 
in both those languages, extremely anomalous. 

But all that can be done, by the mode of constructing words, to prevent 
them from degenerating into sounds passing through the mind without any 
distinct apprehension of what they signify, is far too little for the necessity 
of the case.^ Words, however well constructed originally, are always tend- 
ing, like coins, to have their inscription worn off by passing from hand to 
hand ; and the only possible mode of reviving it is to be ever stamping 
it afresh, by living in the habitual contemplation of the phenomena them- 
selves, and not resting in our familiarity with the words that express them. 
If any one, having possessed himself of the laws of phenomena as recorded 
in words, whether delivered to him originally by others, or even found out 
by himself, is content from thenceforth to live among these formulse, to 
think exclusively of them, and of applying them to cases as they arise, with- 
out keeping up his acquaintance with the realities from which these laws 
were collected— not only will he continually fail in his practical efforts, be- 
cause he will apply his formulae without duly considering whether, in this 
case and in that, other laws of nature do not modify or supersede them; 
but the formulae themselves will progressively lose their meaning to him, 
and he will cease at last even to be capable of recognizing with certainty 
whether a case falls within the contemplation of his formula or not. It is, 
in short, as necessary, on all subjects not mathematical, that the things on 
which we reason should be conceived by us in the concrete, and clothed 
in circumstances,” as it is in algebra that we should keep all individualiz- 
ing peculiarities sedulously out of view. - 

With this remark we close our observations on the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF CLASSIFICATION, AS SXTBSIDIAEY TO INDUCTION. 

§ 1. Theeb is, as has been frequently remarked in this work, a classifi- 
cation of things, which is inseparable from the fact of giving them general 
names. Every name which connotes an attribute, divides, by that very 
fact, all things whatever into two classes, those which have the attribute 
and those which have it not; those of which the name can be pi'edicated, 
and those of which it can not. And the division thus made is not merely 
a division of such things as actually exist, or are known to exist, but of all 
such as may hereafter be discovered, and even of all which can be imagined. 

On this kind of Classification we have nothing to add to what has previ- 
ously been said. Tlie Classification which requires to be discussed as a sep- 
arate act of the mind, is altogether different. In the one, the aiTangement 
of objects in groups, and distribution of them into compartments, is a mere 
incidental effect consequent on the use of names given for another purpose, 
namely that of simply expressing sqme of their qualities. In the other, the 
arrangement and distribution are the main object, and the naming is sec- 
ondary to, and purposely conforms itself to, instead of governing, that 
more important operation. 
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Classification, thus regarded, is a contrivance for the best possible order- 
ing of the ideas of objects in our minds; for causing the ideas to accom- 
pany or succeed one another in such a way as shall give us the greatest 
command over our knowledge already acquired, and lead most directly to 
the acquisition of more. The general problem of Classification, in refer- 
ence to these purposes, may be stated as follows : To provide that thino*s 
shall be thought of in such groups, and those groups in such an order, as 
will best conduce to the remembrance and to the ascertainment of their 
laws. 

Classification thus considered, differs from classification in the wider 
sense, iivhaving reference to real objects exclusively, and not to all that are 
imaginable: its object being the due co-ordination in our minds of those 
things only, with the properties of which we have actually occasion to make 
ourselves acquainted. But, on the other hand, it embraces all really ex- 
isting objects. We can not constitute any one class properly, except in 
reference to a general division of the whole of nature ; we can not deter- 
mine the group in which any one object can most conveniently be placed 
without taking iifto consideration all the varieties of existing objects, all at 
least which have any degree of affinity with it. ISTo one family of plants 
or animals could have been rationally constituted, except as part of a sys- 
tematic arrangement of all plants or animals; nor could such a general ar-, 
rangement have been properly made, without first determining" the exact 
place of plants and animals in a general division of nature. 

§ 2. There is no property of objects which may not be taken, if we 
please, as the foundation for a classification or mental grouping of those 
objects; and in our first attempts we are likely to select for that purpose 
properties which are simple, easily conceived, and perceptible on a first 
view, without any previous process of thought. Thus Tournefort’s ar- 
rangement of plants was founded on the shape and divisions of the corolla; 
and that which is commonly called the Linnman (though Liimmus also sug- 
gested another and more scientific arrangement) was grounded chiefly mi 
the number of the stamens and pistils. 

But these classifications, which are at first recommended by the facility 
they afford of ascertaining to what class any individual belongs, are seldoin 
much adapted to the ends of that Classification which is the subject of our 
present remarks. The Limigean arrangement answers the purpose of mak- 
ing us think together of all those kinds of plants which possess the same 
number of stamens and pistils; but to think of them in that manner is of 
little use, since we seldom have any thing to affirm in common of the plants 
which have a given number of stamens and pistils. If plants of the class 
Pentandria, order Monogynia, agreed in any other properties, the habit of 
thinking and speaking of the plants under a common designation would 
conduce to our remembering those common properties so far as they were 
ascertained, and would dispose us to bo on the lookout for such of them 
as were not yet known. But since this is not the case, the only purpose of 
thought which the Linnaean classification servos is that of causing us to re- 
member, better than we should otherwise have done, the exact number of 
stamens and pistils of every species of plants. Now, as this property is of 
little importance or interest, the remembering it with any particular accu- 
racy is of no moment. And, inasmuch as, by habitually thinking of plants 
:iA* those groups, we are prevented . from habitually thinking of ” them in 
groups which have a greater number of properties in common, the effect of 
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such a classification, when systematically adhered to, upon our habits of 
thought, must be regarded as mischievous. 

The ends of scientific classification are best answered, when the objects 
are formed into groups respecting which a greater number of general prop- 
ositions can be made, and those propositions more important, than could 
be made respecting any other groups into which the same things could be 
distributed. The^ properties, therefore, according to which objects are 
classified, should, if possible, be those which are causes of many other prop- 
erties ; or, at any rate, which are sure marks of them. Causes are prefera- 
ble, both as being the surest and most direct of marks, and as being them- 
selves the properties on which it is of most use that our attention should 
be strongly fixed. But the property which is the cause of the chief pecul- 
iarities of a class, is unfortunately seldom fitted to serve also as the diag- 
nostic of the class. Instead of the cause, we must generally select some of 
its more prominent effects, which may serve as marks of the other effects 
and of the cause. 

A classification thus formed is properly scientific or philosophical, and 
is commonly called a [Natural, in contradistinction to a Technical or Arti- 
ficial, classification or arrangement. The phrase Natural Classification 
seems most peculiarly appropriate to such arrangements as correspond, in 
the groups which they form, to the spontaneous tendencies of the mind, 
by placing together the objects most similar in their general aspect ; in op- 
position to those technical systems which, arranging things according to 
their agreement in some circumstance arbitrarily selected, often throw into 
the same group objects which in the general aggregate of their properties 
present no resemblance, and into different and remote groups, others which 
liave the closest similarity. It is one of the most valid recommendations 
of any classification to the character of a scientific one, that it shall be a 
natip’al classification in this sense also; for the test of its scientific charac- 
ter is the number and importance of the properties which can be asserted 
in common of all objects included in a group; and j^roperties on W'hioh the 
general aspect of the things depends are, if only on that ground, impor* 
tant, as well as, in most cases, numerous. But, though a strong recommen- 
dation, this circumstance is not a sine nonj since the most obvious 
properties of things may be of trifling importance compared with others 
that are not obvious. I have seen it mentioned as a great absurdity in 
the Linncean classification, that it places (which by-the-way it does not) 
the violet by the side of the oak ; it certainly dissevers natural affinities, 
and brings together things quite as unlike as the oak and the violet are. 
But the difference, apparently so wide, which renders the juxtaposition of 
those two vegetables so suitable an illustration of a bad arrangement, de- 
pends,^ to the common eye, mainly on mei'c size and texture ; now if we 
made it our study to adopt the classification which would involve the least 
peril of similar rapj^rochements^^ we should return to the obsolete division 
into trees, shrubs, and herbs, which though of primary importance with re- 
gpd to nriere general aspect, yet (compared even with so petty and unob- 
vious a distinction as that into dicotyledons and monocotyledons) answers 
to so few differences in the other properties of plants, that a classification 
founded on it (independently of the indistinctness of the lines of deniarka- 
tion) would be as completely artificial and technical as the Linniean. 

• Our natural groups, therefore, must often be founded not on the obvi- 
ous but on the unobvious properties of things, when these are of greater 
importance. But in such cases it is essential that there should bo some 
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other property or set of properties, more readily recognizable by the ob. 
server, which co-exist with, and may be received as marks of, the proper- 
ties which are the real groundwork of the classification. A natural ar- 
rangement, for example, of animals, must be founded in the main on their 
internal structure, but (as M. Comte remarks) it would be absurd that we 
should not be able to determine the genus and species of an animal with- 
out first killing it. On this ground, the preference, among zoological clas- 
sifications, is probably due to that of M. De Blainville, founded on the dif- 
ferences in the external integuments p differences which correspond, much 
more accurately than might be supposed, to the really important varieties, 
both in the other parts of the structure, and in the habits and history of 
the animals. 

This shows; more strongly than ever, how extensive a knowledge of the 
]n*opcrties of objects is necessary for making a good classification of them. 
And as it is one of the uses of such a classification that by drawing attem 
tion to the properties on which it is founded, and which, if the classifica- 
tion be good, are marks of many others, it facilitates the discovery of those 
others ; wc see in what manner our knowledge of things, and our classifi- 
cation of them, tend mutually and indefinitely to the improvement of each 
other. 

We said just now that the classification of objects should follow those 
of their properties which indicate not only the most numerous, but also 
the most important peculiarities. What is here meant by importance? 
It has reference to the particular end in view ; and the same objects, there- 
fore, may admit with propriety of several different classifications. Each 
science or art forms its classification of things according to the properties 
which fall within its special cognizance, or of which it must take account 
in order to accomplish its peculiar practical end. A farmer does not di- 
vide plants, like a botanist, into dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous, but 
into useful plants and weeds. A geologist divides fossils, not like a zoolo- 
gist, into families corresponding to those of living species, but into fossils 
of the paleozoic, niesozoio, and tertiary periods, above the coal and below 
the^ coal, etc. Whales are or are not fish according to the purpose for 
which we are considering them. we are speaking of the internal struc- 
ture and physiology of the animal, we must not call them fish ; for in these 
respects they deviate widely from fishes ; they have warm blood, and pro- 
duce and suckle their young as land quadrupeds do. But this would not 
prevent our speaking of the lohaU-fiBhery^ and calling such animals on 
all occasions connected with this employment; for the relations thus arising 
depend upon the animal’s living in the water, and being caught in a man- 
ner similar to other fishes. A plea that human laws which mention fish do 
not^apply to whales, would be rejected at once by an intelligent judge.”* 

These different classifications are all good, for the purposes of their own 
pai'ticular departments of knowledge or practice. But when we are study- 
ing objects not for any special practical end, but for the sake of extending 
our knowledge of the whole of their properties and relations, we must con- 
sider as the most important attributes those which contribute most, either 
by themselves or by their effects, to I'ender the things like one another, and 
unlike other things ; which give to the class composed of them the most 
marked individuality ; which fill, as it were, the largest space in their ex- 
istence, and would most impress the attention of a spectator who knew all 
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their properties but was not specially interested in any. Classes formed 
on this principle may be called, in a more emphatic manner than any oth- 
ers, natural groups. 

§ 3. On the subject of these groups Dr. Whewell lays down a theory, 
grounded on an important truth, which he has, in some respects, expressed 
and illustrated very felicitously, but also, as it appears to me, with some 
admixture of error. It will be advantageous, for both these reasons, to 
extract the statement of his doctrine in the very words he has used. 

“Natural groups,” according to this theory,* are “given by Type, not 
by Definition.” And this consideration accounts for that “ indetiniteness 
and indecision which we frequently find in the descriptions of such groups, 
and which must appear so strange and inconsistent to any one who does 
not suppose these descriptions to assume any deeper ground of connection 
than an arbitrary choice of the botanist Thus in the family of the rose- 
tree, we are told that the ovides are very rarely erect, the stigmata usually 
simple. Of what use, it might be asked, can such loose accounts be ? To 
which the answer is, that they are not inserted in order to distinguish the 
species, but in order to describe the family, and the total relations of the 
ovules and the stigmata of the family are better known by this general 
statement. A similar observation may be made with regard to the Anoma- 
lies of each group, which occur so commonly, that Dr. Lindley, in his In- 
troduction to the Natural System of Botany^ makes the 'Anomalies’ an 
article in each fairiily. Thus, part of the character of the Rosacem is, that 
they have alternate stipulate leaves, and that the albumen is obliterated; 
but yet in Zoioea^ one of the genera of this family, the stipulm are abseni' 
and the albumen is present in another, NeilUa. This implies, as wo have 
already seen, that the artificial character (or diag^iosis, as Mr. Lindley calls 
it) is imperfect. It is, though very nearly, yet not exactly, commensurate 
with the natural group; and hence in certain cases this characier is made 
to yield to the general weight of natural affinities. 

“These views — of classes determined by characters which can not be 
expressed in words— of propositions which state, not \vhat happens in all 
cases, but only usually — of particulars which are included in a class, though 
they transgress the definition of it, may probably surprise the reader. 
They are so contrary to many of the received opinions respecting the use 
of definitions, and the nature of scientific pi'opositions, that they will prob- 
ably appear to many persons highly illogical and unphilosophical. But a 
disposition to such a judgment arises in a great measure from this, that 
the mathematical and mathematico - physical sciences have, in a groat de- 
gree, determined men’s views of the general nature and form of scientific 
truth; w;hile Natural History has not yet had time or opportunity to exert 
its due influence upon the current habits of philosophizing. The appar- 
ent indefiniteness and inconsistency of the classifications and definitions of 
Natural History belongs, in a far higher degree, to all other except mathe- 
matical speculations ; and the modes in which approximations to exact dis- 
tinctions and general truths have been made in Natural History, may bo 
worthy our attention, even for the light they throw upon the best modes 
of pursuing truth of all kinds. 

“Though in a Natural group of objects a definition can no longer bo of 
any use as a regulative principle, classes are not therefore left quite loose, 
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without any certain standard or guide. The class is steadily fixed, thoiio-h 
not precisely limited; it is given, though not circumscribed; it is deter- 
mined, not by a boundary-line without, but by a central point within; not 
by what it strictly excludes, but by what it eminently includes ; by an ex- 
ample, not by a precept ; in short, instead of a Definition we have a Type 
for our director. ^ 

“A Type is an example of any class, for instance a species of a genus 
which is considered as eminently possessing the character of the class. All 
the species which have a greater affinity with this type-species than with 
any others, form the genus, and are arranged about it, deviating from it 
in various directions and different degrees. Thus a genus may consist of 
several species which approach very near the type, and of which the claim 
to a place with it is obvious; while there may be other species which 
straggle farther from this central knot, and which yet are clearly move 
connected witli it than with any other. And even if there should be some 
species of which the place is dubious, and which appear to be equally 
bound to two generic types, it is easily seen that this would not destroy 
the reality of the generic groups, any more than the scattered trees of the 
intervening plain prevent our speaking intelligibly of the distinct forests 
of two separate hills. 

“ The type-species of every genus, the type-genus of every family, is then, 
one which possesses all the characters and properties of the genus in a 
marked and prominent manner. The type of the Rose family has alter- 
nate stipulate leaves, wants the albumen, has the ovules not erect, has the 
stigmata simple, and besides these features, which distinguish it from the 
exceptions or varieties of its class, it has the features which make it promi- 
nent in its class. It is one of those which possess clearly several leading 
attributes; and thus, though we can not say of any one genus that it mutt 
be the type of the family, or of any one species that it mmt be the type of 
the genus, we are still not wholly to seek ; the typo must be connected by 
many affinities with most of the others of its group ; it must be near the 
centre of the crowd, and* not one of the stragglers.” 

In this passage (the latter part of which especially I can not help no- 
ticing as an admirable example of philosophic stylo) Dr. Whewell has 
stated very clearly and forcibly, but (I think) without making all necessary 
distinctions, one of the principles of a Natural Classification. What this 
principle is, wffiat are its limits, and in what manner he seems to me to 
have overstepped them, will appear when wo have laid down another rule 
of Natural Arrangement, 'which appears to ino still more fundamental. 

§ 4 . The reader is by this time familiar "with the general truth (which I 
restate so often on account of the great confusion in which it is common- 
ly involved), that there are in nature distinctions of Kind ; distinctions 
not consisting in a given number of definite properties plus the effects 
which follow frorn those properties, but running thi'ougb the whole nature, 
through the attributes generally, of the things so distinguished. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a Kind is never complete. W”o are always 
discovering, and expecting to discover, new ones. Where the distinction 
between two^ classes of things is not one of Kind, wo expect to find their 
properties alike, except where there is some reason for their being differ- 
ent. On the contrary, when the distinction is in Kind, we expect to find 
the properties different unless there be some cause for their being the 
same. All knowledge of a Kind must be obtained by observation and 
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experiment upon the Kind itself; no inference respecting its properties 
from the properties of things not connected with it by Kind, goes for 
more than the sort of presumption usually characterized as an analogy, 
and generally in one of its fainter degrees. 

Since the common properties of a true Kind, and consequently the gen- 
eral assertions which can be made respecting it, or which are certain to 
be made hereafter as our knowledge extends, are indefinite and inexhausti- 
ble; and since the very first principle of natural classification is that of 
forming the classes so that the objects composing each niay have the great- 
est number of properties in common; this ])rinciple prescribes that every 
such classification shall recognize and adopt into itself all distinctions of 
Kind, which exist among the objects it professes to classify. To pass over 
any distinctions of Kind, and substitute definite distinctions, which, hoAV- 
ever considerable they may be, do not point to ulterior unknown differ- 
ences, would be to replace classes with more by classes with fewer attri- 
butes in common; and would be subversive of the Natural Method of 
Classification. 

^ Accordingly all natural arrangements, whether the reality of the distinc- 
tion of Kinds was felt or not by their framers, have been led, by the mere 
pursuit of their own proper end, to conform themselves to the distinctions 
of Kind, so far as these have been ascertained at the time. The species 
of Plants are not only real Kinds, but are probably, all of them, real lowest 
Kinds, Infiinm Species ; which, if we were to subdivide, as of course it is 
open to us to do, into sub-classes, the subdivision would necessarily be 
founded on definite distinctions, not pointing (apart from what may be 
known of their causes or effects) to any difference beyond themselves. 

In so far as a natural classification is grounded on real Kinds, its groups 
are certainly not conventional : it is perfectly true that they do not depend 
upon an arbitrary choice of the naturalist. But it does not follow, nor, I 
conceive, is it true, that these classes are determined by a type, and not by 
characters. To determine them by a type would be as sure a wtiy of miss- 
ing the Kind, as if we were to select a set of characters arbitrarily. They 
are determined by characters, but these are not arbitrary. The problem 
is, to find a few definite characters which point to the multitude of indefi- 
nite ones. Kinds are Classes between which there is an impassable har- 
rier; and what we have to seek is, marks whereby we may determine on 
which side of the barrier an object takes its place. The characters which 
will best do this should be chosen : if they are also important in them- 
selves, so much the better. When we have selected the characters, we 
parcel out the objects according to those characters, and not, I conceive, 
according to resemblance to a type. We do not compose the species Ra- 
nunculus acris, of all plants which bear a satisfactory degree of resemblance 
to a model buttercup, but of those which possess certain characters select- 
ed as marks by which we might recognize the possibility of a common 
parentage; and the enumeration of those characters is the definition of the 
species. 

The question next arises, whether, as all Kinds must have a place among 
the classes, so all the classes in a natural arrangement must be Kinds? 
And to this I answei*, certainly not The distinctions of Kinds are not 
numerous enough to make up the whole of a classification. Very few of 
the genera of plants, or even of the families, can be pronounced with cer- 
tainty to be Kinds. The great distinctions of Vascular and 'Cellular-, Di- 
cotyledonous or Exogenous and Monocotyledonous or Endogenous plants. 
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are perhaps diferences of kind; the lines of demarkation which divide 
those classes seem (though even on this I would not pronounce positively) 
to go through the whole nature of the plants. But the different species 
of a genus, or genera of a family, usually have in common only a limited 
number of characters. A Rose does not seem to differ from a Rubus, or 
the TJmbelliferoe from the RanunculacesB, in much else than the characters 
botanically assigned to those genera or those families. Unenumerated dif- 
ferences certainly do exist in some cases; there are families of plants 
which have peculiarities of chemical composition, or yield products ha vino* 
peculiar effects on the animal economy. The Cruciferas and Rungi contain 
ail unusual proportion of nitrogen ; the Labiatse are the chief sources of 
essential oils, the Solane^e are very commonly narcotic, etc. In these and 
similar cases there are possibly distinctions of Kind ; but it is by no means 
indispensable that there should be. G-enera and Families may be eminent- 
ly natural, though marked out from one another by properties limited in 
number; provided those properties are important, and the objects con- 
tained in each genus or family resemble each other more than they resem- 
ble any thing which is excluded from the genus or family. 

After the recognition and definition, then, of the injimm species^ the next 
step, is to arrange those inJlmcB species into larger groups : making these 
groups correspond to Kinds wherever it is possible, but in most easel with- 
out any such guidance. And in doing this it is true that we are naturally 
and properly guided, in most cases at least, by resemblance to a type. We 
form our groups round certain selected Kinds, each of which serves as a 
sort of exemplar of its group. But though the groups ’are suggested by 
types, I can not think that a group when formed is determined by the type ; 
that in deciding whether a species belongs to the group, a reference is made 
to the type, and not to the characters ; that the characters can not be ex- 
pressed in words.” This assertion is inconsistent with Dr. Whe well’s own 
statement of the fundamental principle of classification, namely, that “gen- 
eral assertions shall be possible.” If the class did not possess any charac- 
ters in common, what general assertions would be possible respecting it? 
Except that they all resemble each other more than they resemble any thing 
else, nothing whatever could be predicated of the class. 

The truth is, on the contrary, that every genus or family is framed with 
distinct reference to certain characters, and is composed, first and pi’inci- 
pally, of species which agree in possessing all those characters. To these 
are added, as a sort of appendix, such other species, generally in small num- 
ber, as possess nearly all the properties selected ; wanting some of them 
one property, some another, and which, while they agree with the rest al- 
most as much as these agree with one another, do not resemble in an e(][ual 
degree any other group. Our conception of the class continues to be 
grounded on the characters ; and the class might be defined, those things 
which either possess that set of characters, or resemble the things that do 
so, more than they resemble any thing else. 

And this resemblance itself is not, like resemblance between simple sen- 
sations, an ultimate fact, unsusceptible of analysis. Even the inferior de- 
?xr^ resemblance is created by the possession of common characters. 
Whatever resembles the genus Rose more than it resembles any other ge- 
nus, does so because it possesses a greater number of the characters of that 
genus than of the characters of any other genus. Nor can there be any 
difficulty in representing, by an enumeration of characters, the nature 
.and degree of the resemblance which is strictly sufficient to include ?my ob* 
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ject in the class. There are always some properties common to all things 
which are included. Others there often are, to which some things, which 
are nevertheless included, are exceptions. But the objects which are ex- 
ceptions to one character are not exceptions to another; the resemblance 
which fails in some particulars must be made up for in others. The class, 
therefore, is constituted by the possession of all the characters which are 
universal, and of those which admit of exceptions. If a plant had the 
ovules erect, the stigmata divided, possessed the albumen, and was without 
stipules, it possibly would not be classed among the Kosacem. But it may 
want any one, or more than one of these characters, and not be excluded. 
The ends of a scientific classification are better answered by including it. 
-Since it agrees so nearly, in its known properties, with the sum of the char- 
acters of the class, it is likely to resemble that class more than any other in 
those of its properties which are still undiscovered. 

Not only, therefore, are natural groups, no less than any artificial classes, 
determined by characters ; they are constituted in contemplation of, and by 
reason of, characters. But it is in contemplation not of those characters 
only which are rigorously common to all the objects included in the group, 
but of the entire body of characters, all of which are found in most of those 
objects, and most of them in all. And hence our conception of the class, 
the image in our minds which is representative of it, is that of a specimen 
complete in all the characters ; most naturally a specimen which, by pos- 
sessing them ail in the greatest degree in which they are ever found, is the 
best fitted to exhibit clearly, and in a marked manner, what they are. It is 
by a mental reference to this standard, not instead of, but in illustration of, 
the definition of the class, that we usually and advantageously determine 
whether any individual or species belongs to the class or not And this, as 
it seems to me, is the amount of truth contained in the doctrine of Types. 

We shall see presently that where the classification is made for the ex- 
press purpose of a special inductive inquiry, it is not optional, but necessary 
for fulfilling the conditions of a correct Inductive Method, that we should 
establish a type-species or genus, namely, the one which exhibits in the most 
eminent degree the particular phenomenon under investigation. But of this 
hereafter. It remains, for completing the theory of natural groups, that a 
few words should be said on th6 principles of the nomenclature adapted to 
them. 

§ 5 . A Nomenclature in science is, as we have said, a system of the 
names of Kinds. These names, like other class-names, are defined by the 
enumeration of the characters distinctive of the class. The only merit 
which a set of names can have beyond this, is to convey, by the mode of 
their construction, as much information as possible : so that a person who 
knows the^ thing, may receive all the assistance which the name can give in 
remembering what he knows ; while he who knows it not, may receive as 
much knowledge respecting it as the case admits of, by merely being told 
its name. 

There are two modes of giving to the name of a Kind this sort of signifi- 
cance. The best, hut which unfortunately is seldom practicable, is when the 
word can be made to indicate, by its formation, the very properties which 
it is designed to connote. The name of a Kind does not, of course, connote 
all the properties of the Kind, since these are inexhaustible, but such of 
them as are sufficient to distinguish it; such as are sure marks of all the 
rest. Now, it is very rarely that one property, or even any two or three 
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properties, can answer this purpose. To distinguish the common daisy 
from all other species of plants would require the specification of many 
characters. And a name can not, without being too cumbrous for use, give 
indication, by its etymology or mode of construction, of more than a very 
small number of these. The possibility, therefore, of an ideally perfect 
ISTomenclatiire, is probably confined to the one case in which we are hap- 
pily ill possession of something approaching to it—the ISTornenclature of 
elementary Chemistry. The substances, whether simple or compound, with 
which chemistry is conversant, are Kinds, and, as such, the properties which 
distinguish each of them from the rest are innumerable; but in the* case of 
compound substances (the simple ones are not numerous enough to require 
a systematic nomenclature), there is one property, the chemical composK 
tion, which is of itself sufficient to distinguish the Kind ; and is (with cer- 
tain reservations not yet thoroughly understood) a sure mark of all the 
other properties of the compound. All that was needful, therefore, was to 
make the luiine of every compound express, on the first heaving, its chem- 
ical composition ; that is, to form the name of the compound, in some uni- 
form manner, from the names of the simple substances which enter into it 
as elements. This was done, most skillfully and successfully, by the French 
chemists, though their nomenclature has become inadequate to the conven- 
ient expression of the very complicated compounds now known to chemists. 
Tlie only thing left unexpressed by them was the exact proportion in which 
the elements were combined ; and even this, since the establishment of the 
atomic theory, it has been found possible to express by a simple adaptation 
of their phraseology. 

But where the characters which must bo taken into consideration, in 
order sufficiently to designate the Kind, are too numerous to be all signified 
in the derivation of the name, and where no one of them is of such prepon- 
derant importance as to justify its being singled out to be so indicated, we 
may avail ourselves of a subsidiary resource. Though we can not indicate 
the distinctive properties of the Kind, we may indicate its nearest natural 
affinities, by incorporating into its name the name of the proximate natural 
group of which it is one of the species. On this piinciple is founded the 
admirable binary nomenclature of botany and zoology. In this nomen- 
clature the name of every species consists of the name of the genus, or 
natural group next above it, with a word added to distinguish the particu- 
lar species. The last portion of the compound name is sometimes taken 
from some 07 ie of the peculiarities in which that species differs from others 
of the^ genus ; as^ Clematis integrifolia^ Potentilla alba^ Viola palustris^ 
Artemisia milgaris^j sometimes from a circumstance of an historical na- 
ture, as Narcissus Potentilla tormeniilla (indicating that the plant 

is that which was formerly known by the latter name), Exacum CandoUii 
(from the fact that De Candolle Avas its fii*st discoverer) ; and sometimes 
the word^ is purely conventional, as Thlaspi hursapastoHs, Ranunculus 
thoraf it is of little consequence which ; since the second, or, as it is usually 
called, the specific name, could at most express, independently of conven- 
Uon, no more than a very small portion of the connotation of the term. 
But by adding to this the name of the superior genus, we may make the 
best amends we can for the impossibility of so contiiving the name as to 
express all the distinctive characters of the Kind. We make it, at all 
eyepts, express as many of those characters as are common to the proxi- 
mate nati^f-val group in which the Kind is included. If even those common 
characters are so numerous or so little familiar as to require a farther ex- 
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tension of the same resource, we might, instead of a binary, adopt a ternary 
nomenclature, employing not only the name of the genus, but that of the 
next natural group in order of generality above the genus, commonly call- 
ed the Family. This was done in the mineralogical nomenclature proposed 
by Pro-fessor Mohs. The names framed by him were not composed of 
two, but of three elements, designating respectively the Sj^ecies, the Genus, 
and the Order ; thus, he has such species as Hhomhohedral Lime Haloide, 
Octohedral Fluor Hcdoide^ Prismatic Hal BaryteP'^ The binary con- 
struction, however, has been found sufficient in botany and zoology, the 
only sciences in which this general principle has hitherto been successfully 
adopted in the construction of a nomenclature. 

Besides the advantage which this principle of nomenclature possesses, in 
giving to the names of species the greatest quantity of independent signifi- 
cance which the circumstances of the case admit of, it answers the further 
end of immensely economizing the use of names, and preventing an other- 
wise intolerable burden on the memory. W^hen the names of species be- 
come extremely numerous, some artifice (as Dr. Whewellf observes) be- 
comes absolutely necessary to make it possible to recollect or apply them. 

known species of plants, for example, were ten thousand in the time 
of LinniEus, and are now probably sixty thousand. It would be useless to 
endeavor to frame and employ separate names for each of these species. 
1 he division of the objects into a subordinated system of classification en- 
ables us to introduce a ISTomenclature which does not require this enor- 
mous number of names. Each of the genera has its name, and the species 
are marked by the addition of some epithet to the name of the genus. In this 
manner about seventeen hundred generic names, with a moderate number 
of specific names, were found by LiniisBus sufficient to designate with pre- 
cision all the species of vegetables known at his time.” And though the 
number of generic names has since greatly increased, it has not increased 
in any thing like the proi^ortion of the multiplication of known species. 


CHAPTEK VIIL 

OP CLASSIPICATIOJSr BY SEBIES. 

§ 1. Thus far, we have considered the principles of scientific classification 
so far only as relates to the formation of natural groups ; and at this point 
most of those who have attempted a theory of natural arrangement, in- 
cluding, among the rest, Dr. Whewell, have stopped. There remains, how- 
ever, another, and a not less important portion of the theory, which has 
not yet, as far as I am aware, been systematically treated of by any writer 
except M. Comte. This is, the aiTangement of the natural groups into a 
natural series. J 

* Nov. Org. Renov., p. 274. f Bist. Sc. Id., i. 133. 

I Dr. Whewell, in his reply (Philosophy of Discovery, p. 270) says that he “stopped short 
of, or rather passed by, the doctrine of a series of organized beings,” because he “ thought it 
bad and naiTOw philosophy.” If he did, it was evidently without understanding this form of 
the doctrine,* for he proceeds to quote a passage from his “History,” in which the doctrine 
he condemns is designated as that of a mere linear progression in nature, which would place 
each genus in contact only with the preceding and succeeding ones.” Now the series treat- 
ed of in the text agrees with this linear progression in nothing whatever but in being a pro- 
gression. 
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The end of Classification, as an instrument for the investigation of nature 
is (as before stated) to make us think of those objects together which have 
the greatest number of important common properties ; and which, there- 
fore, we have often est occasion, in the course of our inductions, for takino- 
into joint consideration. Our ideas of objects are thus brought into the 
order most conducive to the successful prosecution of inductive inquiries 
generally. But when the purpose is to facilitate some particular inductive 
inquiry, more is required. To be instrumental to that purpose, the classifi- 
cation must bring tliose objects together, the simultaneous contemplation 
of which is likely to throw most light upon the particular subject. That 
subject being the laws of some phenomenon or some set of connected phe- 
nomena ; the very phoiiomenou or set of phenomena in question must be 
chosen as the groundwork of the classification. 

The requisites of a classification intended to facilitate the study of a par- 
ticular phenomenon, are, first to bring into one class all Kinds of things 
which exhibit that phenomenon, in whatever variety of forms or degrees ; 
and, secondly, to arrange those Kinds in a series according to the degree in 
which they exhibit it, beginning with those which exhibit most of "it, and 
terminating with those which exhibit least The principal example, as yet, 
of such a classification, is afforded by comparative anatomy and physiology^ 
from which, therefore, our illustrations shall be taken. ’ 

§ 2. The object being supposed to be, the investigation of the laws of 
animal life ; the first step, after forming the most distinct conception of 
the phenomenon itself, possible in the existing state of our knowledge, is to 
erect into one great class (that of animals) all the known Kinds of beings 
where that i^henomenon presents itself ; in however vaj'ious combinations 
with other properties, and in however different degrees. As some of these 
Kinds manifest the general phenomenon of animal life in a very high de- 
gi'ee, and others in an insignificant degree, barely sufficient for recognition; 
we must, in the next place, arrange the various Kinds in a series, following 
one another according to the <legrees in w^hioh they severally exhibit the 
phenomenon ; beginning therefore with man, and ending with the most im- 
perfect kinds of zoophytes. 

This is merely saying that we should put the instances, from which the 
law is to be inductively collected, into the order which is implied in one of 
the four Methods of Experimental Inquiry discussed in the preceding Book ; 
the fourtli Method, that of Concomitant Variations. As formerly remarked, 
this is often the only method to which recourse can be had, with assurance 
of a true conclusion, in cases in which we have but limited means of effecting, 
by artificial experiments, a separation of circumstances usuall}^ conjoined. 
The pi'inciple of the method is, that facts which increase or diminish to- 
gether, and disappear together, are either cause and effect, or effects of a 
common cause. When it hiis been ascertained that this relation really sub- 
sists between the variations, a connection between the facts themselves may 
be confidently laid down, either as a law of nature or only as an empirical 
law, according to circumstances. 

That the application of this Method must be preceded b^ the formation 
of such a series as we have described, is too obvious to need being pointed 
out; and the mere arrangement of a set of objects in a series, according to 

B possible to arrange all places (for example) in the order of their distance 

itoxn the No:^ Pole, though there would be not merely a plurality, but a whole circle of places 
at every single gradation in the scale. ^ r 
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Cfie degrees in whicli they exhibit some fact of which we are seeking the 
law, is too naturally suggested by the necessities of our inductive opera- 
tions, to require any lengthened illustration here. But there are cases in 
which the arrangement required for the special purpose becomes the de- 
termining principle of the classification of the same objects for general 
purposes. This will naturally and properly happen, when those laws of the 
objects which are sought in the special inquiry enact so principal a part in 
the general character and history of those objects— exercise so much influ- 
ence in determining all the phenomena of which they are either the agents 
or the theatre — that all other differences existing among the objects are fit- 
tingly regarded as mere modifications of the one phenomenon sought; ef- 
fects determined by the co-operation of some incidental circumstance with 
phenomenon. Thus in the case of animated beings, the 
differences between one class of animals and another may reasonably be 
considered as mere modifications of the general phenomenon, animal life; 
modifications arising either from the different degrees in which that phe- 
nomenon is manifested in different animals, or from the intermixture of tlie 
effects of incidental causes peculiar to the nature of each, with the effects 
produced by the general laws of life ; those laws still exercising a predom- 
inant influence over the result. Such being the case, no other inductive 
inquiry^ respecting animals can be successfully carried on, except in sub- 
ordination to the great inquiry into the universal laws of animal life; and 
the classification of animals best suited to that one purpose, is the most suit- 
able to all the other purposes of zoological science. 

§ 3. To establish a classification of this sort, or even to apprehend it 
when established, requires the power of recognizing the essential similarity 
of a phenomenon, in its minuter degrees and obscurer forms, with what is 
called the sa7ne phenomenon in the greatest perfection of its development ; 
that is, of identifying with each other all phenomena which differ only iu 
degree, and in properties which we suppose to be caused by difference of 
degree.^ In order to recognize this identity, or, in other words, this exact 
similarity of quality, the assumption of a type-species is indispensable. We 
must consider as the type of the class, that among the Kinds included in 
it, which exhibits the properties constitutive of the class, in the highest 
degree; conceiving the other varieties as instances of degeneracy, as it 
were, from that type ; deviations from it by inferior intensity of the char- 
acteristic property or properties. For every phenomenon is best studied 
{ccBteris paribus) where it exists in the greatest intensity. It is there that 
the effects which either depend on it, or depend on the same causes with 
it, will also exist in gi’eatest degree. It is there, consequently, and only 
there, that those effects of it, or joint effects with it, can become fully 
known to us, so that we luiiy learn to recognize their smaller degrees, or 
even their mei’e rudiments, in cases in which the direct study would have 
been difficult or even imj^ossible. Not to mention that the phenomenon in 
its higher degrees may be attended by effects or collateral circumstances 
which in its smaller degrees do not occur at all, requiring for their produc- 
tion in any sensible amount a greater degree of intensity of the cause than 
is there met with. In man, for example (the species iu whfch both the 
phenomenon of animal and that of organic life exist in the highest degree), 
many subordinate phenomena develop themselves in the course of his ani- 
mated existence, which the inferior varieties of animals do not show. The 
knowledge of these properties may nevertheless be of great avail toward 
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the discovery of the conditions and laws of the general phenomenon of life 
which is common to man with those inferior animals. And they are, even^ 
rightly considered as properties of animated nature itself; because they 
may evidently be affiliated to the general laws of animated nature; be- 
cause we may fairly presume that some rudiments or feeble degrees of 
those properties would be recognized in all animals by more perfect or- 
gans, or even by more perfect instruments, than ours ; and because those 
may be correctly termed properties of a class, which a thing exhibits 
exactly in proportion as it belongs to the class, that is, in proportion as it 
possesses the main attributes constitutive of the class. 

§ 4. It remains to consider how the internal distribution of the series 
may most properly take place; in what manner it should be divided into 
Orders, Families, and Genera. 

The main principle of division must of course be natural affinity ; the 
classes formed must be natural groups; and the formation of these has al- 
ready been sufficiently treated of. But the principles of natural groupiuo' 
must bo applied in subordination to the principle of a natural scries. The 
groups must not be so constituted as to place in the same group thino-s 
which ought to occupy different points of the general scale. The precmi- 
tion necessary to be observed for this purpose is, that the 'pTimary divis- 
ions must be grounded not on all distinctions indiscriminately, but on 
those which correspond to variations in the degree of the main phenome- 
non. The series of Animated Nature should be broken into parts at the 
points where the variation in the degree of intensity of the main idienome- 
non (as marked by its principal characters. Sensation, Thought, Voluntary 
Motion, etc.) begins to be attended by conspicuous changes^'in the miscel- 
laneous properties of the animal. Such well-marked changes take place, 
for example, where the class Mammalia ends; at the points wliero Fishes 
are separated from Insects, Insects from Mollusca, etc. When so formed, 
the primary natural groups will compose the scries by mere juxtaposition, 
without redistribution ; each of them corresponding to a dehnito portion 
of the scale. In like manner each family should, if possible, be so subdi- 
vided, that one portion of it shall stand higher and the other lower, though 
of course contiguous, in the general scale; and only when this is impossi- 
ble IS it allowable to ground the remaining subdivisions on characters hav- 
ing no determinable^ connection with the main phenomenon. 

Where the^ principal phenomenon so far transcends in importance all 
other properties on which a classification could be grounded, as it does in 
the case of animated existence, any considerable deviation from the rule 
last laid down is in general sufficiently ‘guarded against by the first princi- 
ple of a natural arrangement, that of forming the groups according to the 
most important characters. All attempts at a scientific classification of 
animals, since first their anatomy and physiology were successfully studied, 
have been framed with a certain degree of instinctive reference to a natu- 
ral series, and have accorded in many more points than they have differed, 
with the classification which would most naturally have been grounded on 
such a series. But the accordance has not always been complete; and it 
still is often a matter of discussion, which of sevex’al classifications best ac- 
cords with the true scale of intensity of the main phenomenon. Cuvier, 
for example, has been justly criticised for having formed his natural 
gioups, with an undue degree of reference to the mode of alimentation, a 
circumstance directly connected only with organic life, and not leading to 
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the arrangement most appropriate for the purposes of an investigation of 
the laws of animal life, since both carnivorous and herbivorous or friigivo- 
rous animals are found at almost every degree in the scale of animal per- 
fection. Blainville’s classification has been considered by high authorities 
to be free from this defect ; as representing correctly, by the mere order 
of the principal grpups, the successive degeneracy of animal nature from 
its highest to its most imperfect exemplification. 

§ 5 . A classification of any large portion of the field of nature in con- 
formity to the foregoing principles, has hitherto been found practicable 
only in one great instance, that of animals. In the case even of vegetables, 
the natural arrangement has not been carried beyond the formation of nat- 
ural groups. Naturalists have found, and probably will continue to find it 
impossible to form those groups into any series, the terms of which corre- 
spond to real gradations in the phenomenon of vegetative or organic life. 
Such a difference of degree may be traced between the class of Vascular 
Plants and that of Cellular, which includes lichens, algm, and other sub- 
stances whose organization is simpler and more rudimentary than that of 
the higher order of vegetables, and which therefore approach nearer to 
mere inorganic nature. But when we rise much above this point, we do 
not find any sufficient difference in the degree in which different plants 
possess the properties of organization and life. The dicotyledons are of 
more complex structure, and somewhat more perfect organization, than the 
monocotyledons ; and some dicotyledonous families, sucli as the Oompositse, 
are rather more complex in their organization than the- rest. But the dif- 
ferences are not of a marked character, and do not promise to throw any 
particular light upon the conditions and laws of vegetable life and develop- 
ment. If they did, the classification of vegetables would have to be made, 
like that of animals, with reference to the scale or series indicated. 

Although the scientific arrangements of organic nature afford, as yet the 
only complete example of the true principles of rational classification, 
whether as to the formation of groups or of series, those principles are ap- 
plicable to all cases in whicli mankind are called upon to bring the various 
parts of any extensive subject into mental co-ordination. They are as 
much to the point when objects are to be classed for purposes of art or 
business, as for those of science. The proper arrangement, for example, of 
a code of laws, depends on the same scientific conditions as the classifica- 
tions in natural history ; nor could there be a better preparatory discipline 
for that important function, than the study of the principles of a natural 
arrangement, not only in the abstract, but in their actual application to the 
class of phenomena for which they were first elaborated, and which are still 
the best school for learning their use. Of this the great authority on codi- 
fication, Bentham, was perfectly aware; and his early FragMent on (row- 
ernment^ the admirable introduction to a series of writings unequalcd in 
their department, contains clear and just views (as far as they go) on the 
meaning of a natural arrangement, such as could scarcely have occurred to 
any one who lived anterior to the age of Linujeus and Bernard dc Jussiem 
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ON FALLACIES. 


“Errare non modo affimiando et negando, sed etiam sentiendo, et in tacita, hominum cogi- 
tatione contingit.” — H obbks, Coinputatio sive Logica^ chap, v. ® 

“ II leur semble qu’il n’y a qu’k douter par fantaisie, et qii'il n’y a qu’^ dire en general qne 
notve nature est infivme ; qua notre esprit est plein d’aveuglement : qii’il faut avoir un grand 
soiix de se defiure de ses prejugds, et autros choses semblables. Ils pensent que cela suffit 
pour ne plus se laisser seduire a ses sens, et pour ne plus se tromper du tout. II ne suffit pas 
de dire que I’esprit est foible, il faut lui faire sentir ses foiblesses. Ce n’est pas assez de dire 
^’il est snjet h I’erreur, il faut lui decouvrir en quoi consistent ses en-eurs.” — M alebranohe 
Recherche de la V^ritd. ^ 


CHAPTER L 

OE FALLACIES IN GENERAL. 

1 1 . It is a maxim of the sohool-men, that “ contvariorum eadem est sci- 
entia we never really know what a thing is, unless wo are also able to 
givo a sufficient account of its opposite. Conformably to this maxim, one 
considerable section, in most treatises on Logic, is devoted to the subject of 
Fallacies ; -and the practice is too well worthy of observance, to allow of 
our departing from it. The philosophy of reasoning, to be complete, ought 
to comprise the theory of bad as well as of good reasoning. 

We have endeavored to ascertain the principles by which the sufficiency ' 
of any proof can be tested, and by which the nature and amount of evi- 
dence needful to prove any given conclusion can be determined beforehand. 
If these principles were adhered to, then although the number and value 
of the truths ascertained would be limited by the opportunities, or by the 
indu^ry, ingenuity, and patience, of the individual inquirer, at least error 
would not be embrSiCed. iuBteud of truth. But tbe geiiorul consent of lUtin- 
kind, founded on their experience, vouches for their being far indeed from 
even this negative kind of perfection in the employment of their reasoning 
powers. 

In the conduct of life — in the practical business of mankind — wrono* infer- 
ences, incorrect interpretations of experience, unless after much cult lire of the 
thinking faculty, are absolutely inevitable; and with most people, after the 
highest degree of culture they ever attain, such erroneous inferences, produ- 
cing corresponding errors in conduct, are lamentably frequent. Even in the 
speculations to which eminent intellects have systematically devoted them- 
selves, and in reference to which the collective mind of the scientific world is 
^ways at hand to aid the efforts and correct the aberrations of individuals, 
it 18 only from the more perfect sciences, from those of which the subject- 
matter is the least complicated, that opinions not resting on a correct in- 
duction have at length, generally speaking, been expelled. In the depart- 
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ments of inquiry relating to the more complex phenomena of nature, and 
especially those of which the subject is man, whether as a moral and inteh 
iectual, a social, or even as a physical being ; the diversity of opinions still 
prevalent among instructed persons, and the equal confidence wH.h which 
those of the most contrary ways of thinking cling to their respejtive ten- 
ets, are proof not only that right modes of philosophizing are no'^ yet gen- 
erally adopted on those subjects, but that wrong ones are; th>t inquirers 
have not only in general missed the truth, but have often embraced error; 
that even the most cultivated portion of our species have vot yet learned 
to abstain from drawing conclusions which the evidence d^es not \varrant. 

The only coinplete safeguard against reasoning ill, is the habit of reason- 
ing well; familiarity with the principles of correct reasoning, and practice 
in applying those principles. It is, however, not unimportant to consider 
what are the most common inodes of bad reasoning; by what appearances 
the mind is most likely to be seduced from the observance of true princi- 
ples of induction ; what, in short, are the most common and most danger- 
ous varieties of Apparent Evidence, whereby persons are misled into opin- 
ions for which there does not exist evidence really conclusive. 

A catalogue of the varieties of apparent evidence which are not real evi- 
dence, is an enumeration of Fallacies. Without such an enumeration, there- 
fore, the present work would be wanting in an essential point. And while 
writers who included in their theory of reasoning nothing more than rati- 
ocination, have in consistency with this limitation, confined their remarks to 
the fallacies which have their seat in that portion of the process of investi- 
gation ; we, who profess to treat of the whole process, must add to our di- 
rections for performing it rightly, warnings against performing it wrongly 
in any of its parts ; whether the ratiocinative or the experimental portion 
of it be in fault, or the fault lie in dispensing with ratiocination and induc- 
tion altogether. 

§ 2. In considering the sources of unfounded inference, it is unnecessa- 
ry to reckon the errors which arise, not from a wrong method, nor even 
from ignorance of the right one, but from a casual lapse, through hurry or 
inattention, in the application of the true principles of induction. Such 
errors, like the accidental mistakes in casting fip a sum, do not call for 
philosophical analysis or classification ; theoretical considerations can throw 
no light upon the means of avoiding them. In the present treatise our at- 
tention is required, not to mere inexpertness in performing the operation 
in the right way (the only remedies for which are increased attention and 
more sedulous practice), but to the modes of performing it in a way fun- 
damentally wrong ; the^ conditions under which the human mind persuades 
Itself that it has sufficient grounds for a conclusion which it has not ar- 
rived at by any of the legitimate methods of induction— which it has not, 
even carelessly or overhastily, endeavored to test by those legitimate 
methods. 

§ 3, There is another branch of what may be called the Philosophy of 
Error, which must be mentioned here, though only to be excluded from 
our subject. The sources of erroneous opinions are twofold, moral and in- 
^llectual. Of these, the moi*al do not fall within the compass of this work. 
They may be classed under two general heads : IndifEerence to the attain- 
ment of truth, and Bias ; of which last the most common case is that in 
which we are biased by our wishes ; but the liability is almost as great to 
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the undue adoption of a conclusion which is disagreeable to us, as of one 
which is agreeable, if it be of a nature to bring into action any of the 
stronger passions. Persons of timid character are the more predisposed 
to believ'^ any statement, the more it is calculated to alarm them. Indeed 
it is a psy'chological law, deducible from the most general laws of the men- 
tal constiti'tion of man, that any strong passion renders us credulous as to 
the existence of objects suitable to excite it. 

But the nigral causes of . opinions, though with most persons the 'most 
powerful of ah are but remote causes ; they do not act directly, but by 
means of the inU lleotual causes ; to which they bear the same relation that 
the circumstances- called, in the theory of medicine, p?'edisposm// causes, 
bear to exciting causes. Indifference to truth can not, in and by itself 
produce erroneous belief; it operates by preventing the mind from collect- 
ing the prc)per evidences, or from applying to them the test of a legitimate 
and rigid induction ; by which omission it is exposed unprotected to the 
influence of any species of apparent evidence which offers itself sponta- 
neously, or which is elicited by that smaller quantity of trouble which the 
mind may be willing to take. As little is Bias a direct source of wrong 
conclusions. We can not believe a proposition only by wishing, or only 
by dreading, to believe it. The most violent inclination to find a set of 
propositions true, will not enable the weakest of mankind to believe them 
without a vestige of intellectual grouuda — without any, even apparent, evi- 
dence. It acts indirectly, by placing the intellectual grounds of belief in 
ail incomplete or distorted shape before his eyes. It makes him shrink 
from the irksome labor of a rigorous induction, when he has a misgiving 
that its result may be disagreeable ; and in such examination as he does 
institute, it makes him exert that which is in a certain measure voluntary, 
his attention, unfairly, giving a larger share of it to the evidence which 
seems favorable to the desired conclusion, a smaller to that which seems 
unfavorable. It operates, too, by making him look out eagerly for reasons, 
or apparent reasons, to support opinions which are conformable, or resist 
those which are repugnant, to his interests or feelings ; and when the in- 
terests or feelings are common to great numbers of persons, reasons are 
accepted and pass current, which would not for a moment bo listened to in 
that character if the conclusion had nothing more powerful than its reasons 
to speak in its behalf. The natural Or acquired partialities of mankind are 
continually throwing up philosophical theories, the solo recommendation of 
which consists in the premises they afford for proving cherished doctrines, 
or justifying favorite feelings; and when any one of these theories has 
been so thoroughly discredited as no longer to servo the purpose, another 
is always ready to takes its place. This propensity, when exercised in fa- 
vor of any widely-spread persuasion or sentiment, is often 'decorated with 
complimeiitary epithets; and the contrary habit of keeping the judgment 
in complete subordination to evidence, is stigmatized by various hard names, 
as skepticism, immorality, coldness, hard-heartedness, and similar expres- 
sions according to the nature of the case. But though the opinions ot the 
generality of mankind, when not dependent on mereliabit and inculcation, 
have their root much more in the inclinations than in the intellect, it is a 
necessary condition to the triumph of the moral bias that it should first 
pervert the understanding. Every erroneous inference, though originating 
m moral causes, involves the intellectual operation of admitting insufficient 
evidence as sufficient; and whoever was on his guard against all kinds of 
incenelusivG evidence which can be mistaken for conclusive, would be in 
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no danger of being led into error even by the strongest bias. There are 
minds so strongly fortified on the intellectual side^ that they could not 
blind themselves to the light of truth, however really desirous of doing so; 
they could not, with all the inclination in the world, pass off upon them- 
selves bad arguments for good ones. If the sophistry of the intellect could 
be rendered im230ssible, that of the feelings, having no instrument to work 
with, wmuld be powerless, A comprehensive classification of all those 
things which, not being evidence, are liable to appear such to the under- 
standing, will, therefore, of itself include all errors of judgment arising 
from moral causes, to the exclusion only of errors of practice committed 
against better knowledge. 

To examine, then, the various kinds of apparent evidence which are not 
evidence at all, and of apj^arently conclusive evidence which do not really 
amount to conclusiveness, is the object of that ]part of our inquiiy into 
which we are about to enter. 

^ The subject is not beyond the compass of classification and comprehen- 
sive survey. The things, indeed, which are not evidence of any given con- 
clusion, are manifestly endless, and this negative property, having no de- 
pendence on any positive ones, can not be made the groundwork of a real 
classification. But the things which, not being evidence, are susceptible 
of being mistaken for it, ai‘e caj^ablc of a classification having reference to 
the positive joroperty which they possess of appearing to be evidence. "We 
may arrange them, at our choice, on either of two jDrinciples , according 
to the cause which makes them appear to be evidence, not being so; or 
according to the particular kind of evidence which they simulate. The 
Classification of Fallacies which will be attenijDted in the ensuing chapter. 
ia founded on these considerations jointly. 


CHAPTER IL 

CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIES. 

§ 1. In attempting to establish certain general distinctions which shall 
mark out from one another the various kinds of Fallacious Evidence, we 
propose to ourselves an altogether different aim from that of several emi- 
nent thinkers, who have given, under the .name of Political or other Falla- 
cies, a mere enumeration of a certain number of erroneous opinions ; false 
general propositions which happen to be often met with ; loci communes 
of bad arguments on some particular subject. Logic is not concerned with 
the false o^nnions which people hai)pcn to entertain, but with the manner 
in which they come to entertain them. The question is not, what facts 
have at any time been erroneously supposed to be proof of certain other 
facts, but what property in the facts it was which led any one to this mis- 
taken supposition. 

When a fact is supposed, though incorrectly, to be evidentiary of, or 
a mark of, some other fact, there must be a cause of the error ; the sup- 
posed evidentiary fact must be connected in some particular manner with 
the fact of which it is deemed evidentiary — must stand in some particular 
relation to it, without which relation it would not be I’egardod in that light. 
The relation may either be one resulting from the simple contemplatioii of 
the two facts side by si^e with one another, or it may depend on some 
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process of mind, by which a previous association has been established be- 
tween them. Some peculiarity of relation, however, there must be ; the 
fact which can, even by the wildest aberration, be supposed to prove an- 
other fact, must stand in some special position with regard to it; and if 
we could ascertain and define that special position, we should perceive the 
origin of the error. 

Wc can not regard one fact as evidentiary of another, unless we believe 
that the two are always, or in the majority of cases, conjoined. If we be- 
Imvo A to be evidentiary of B, if when we see A we are inclined to infer 
B from it, the reason is because we believe that wherever A is, B also ei- 
ther always -or for the most part exists, either as an antecedent, a conse- 
quent, or a concomitant. If when we see A we are inclined not to expect 
B— if we believe A to be evidentiary of the absence of B— it is because we 
believe that where A is, B either is never, or at least seldom, found. Er- 
roneous conclusions, in short, no less than correct conclusions, have an in- 
variable relation to a general formula, either expressed or tacitly implied. 
When we infer some fact from some other fact which does not really prove 
it, we cither have admitted, or, if we maintained consistency, ought to ad- 
mit, some groundless general proposition respecting the conjunction of the 
two phenomena. 

.For every property, therefore, in facts, or in our mode of considering* 
facts, wlilcli loads us to believe that they are habitually conjoined when 
they arc not, or that they are not when in reality they are, there is a cor- 
responding kind of Fallacy ; and an enumeration of fallacies would consist 
in a specification of those properties in facts, and those peculiarities in our 
mode of considering them, which give rise to this erroneous opinion, 

§ 2 . To begin, then ; the supposed connection, or repugnance, between 
the two facts, may either bo a conclusion from evidence (that is, from some 
other proposition or propositions), or may be admitted without any such 
ground ; admitted, as the phrase is, on its own evidence; embraced as self- 
evident, as an axiomatic truth. This gives rise to the first great distinc- 
tion, that between Fallacies of Inference and Fallacies of Simple Inspec- 
tion. In the latter^ division must be included not only all cases in which 
a proposition is believed and held for true, literally without any extrinsic 
evidence, either of specific experience or general reasoning; but those 
more frequent cases in wliicb simple inspection creates a 2^'>^CnV(m2>tlo7i in 
favor of a proposition ; not sufficient for belief, but sufiScient to cause the 
strict principles of a regular induction to be dispensed with, and creating 
a predisposition to believe it on evidence which would be seen to be in- 
sufficient if no such presumption existed. This class, comprehending the 
whole of what may be terme<I ISTatural Prejudices, and which I shall call 
indiscriminately Fallacies of Simple Inspection or Fallacies apHorL shall 
be placed at the head of our list. 

Fallacies of Inference, or erroneous conclusions from supposed evidence, ' 
must bo subdivided according to the natm*e of the apparent evidence from 
which the (‘-onclusions are drawn ; or (what is the same thing) according 
to the particular kind of sound argument which the fallacy In question 
simulates. But there is. a distinction to be first dra^vn, which does not 
answer to any of the divisions of sound arguments, but arises out of the 
nature of bad ones. We may know exactly what our evidei^o is, and yet 
draw^ a false conclusion from it; we may conceive preci^jjjlw what our 
premises are, what alleged matters of fact, or general prinoij^s, are the 
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foundation of om* inference ; and yet, because the premises are false, or 
because we have inferred from them what they will not support, our con- 
clusion may be erroneous. But a case, perhaps even more frequent, is that 
in which the error arises from not conceiving our premises with due clear- 
ness, that is (as_ shown in the preceding Book*), with due fixity: form- 
ing one conception of our evidence when we collect or receive it, and an- 
other when we make use of it; or unadvisedly, and in general unconscious- 
ly, substituting, as we proceed, different premises in the place of those 
W'ith which we set out, or a different conclusion for that which we under- 
took to prove. ^ This gives existence to a class of fallacies 'which may be 
justly termed (in a phrase borrowed from Bentham) Fallacies of Confu- 
sion ; comprehending, among others, all those which have their source in 
language, w’-hether arising from the vagueness or ambiguity of our terms, 
or from casual associations with them. 

When the fallacy is not one of Confusion, that is, when the proposition 
believed, and the evidence on which it is believed, are steadily apprehended 
and unambiguously expressed, there remain to be made two cross divisions. 
The^ Apparent Evidence may be either particular facts, or foregone general- 
izations ; that is, the process may simulate either simple Induction or De- 
duction ; and again, the evidence, whether consisting of supposed facts or 
of general propositions, may be false in itself, or, being true, may fail to 
bear out the conclusion attempted to be founded on it. This gives us first, 
Fallacies of Induction and Fallacies of Deduction, and then a subdivision 
of each of these, according as the supposed evidence is false, or true but in- 
conclusive. 

Fallacies of Induction, where the facts on which the induction proceeds 
are erroneous, may be termed Fallacies of Observation.. The term is not 
strictly accurate, or, rather, not accurately co-extensive with the class of fal- 
lacies which I propose to designate by it. Induction is not always ground- 
ed on facts immediately observed, but sometimes on facts inferred ; aiul 
w^^hen these last are erroneous, the error may not be, in the literal sense of 
the term, an instance of bad observation, but of bad inference. It will be 
convenient, however, to make only one class of all the inductions of which 
the error lies in not sufficiently ascertaining the facts on which the theory 
is grounded ; whether the cause of failure be inalobservation, or simple non- 
observation, and whether the inalobservation be direct, or by means of in-, 
termediate marks which do not prove what they are supposed to prove. 
And in the absence of any comprehensive term to denote the ascertainment, 
by whatever means, of the facts on which an induction is grounded, I will 
venture to retain for this class of fallacies, under the explanation now given, 
the title of Fallacies of Observation. 

The other class of inductive fallacies, in w^hich the facts are correct, but 
the conclusion not warranted by them, are properly denominated Fallacies 
of Generalization; and these, again, fall into various subordinate classes or 
natural gi'oups, some of which will be enumerated in their proper place. 

When we now turn to Fallacies of Deduction, namely those modes of in- 
correct argumentation in which the premises, or some of them, are general 
propositions, and the argument a ratiocination ; we may of course subdi- 
vide these also into two species similar to the two preceding, namely, those 
which proceed on false premises, and those of which the premises, though 
true, do not support the conclusion. But of these species, the first must 


* Supra, p. 187. 
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necessarily fall under some one of the heads already enumerated. For the 
error must be either in those premises which are general propositions, or in 
those which assert individual facts. In the former case it is an Inductive 
Fallacy, of one or^ the other class ; in the latter it is a Fallacy of Observa- 
tion ; unless, in either case, the erroneous premise has been assumed on 
simple inspection, in which case the fallacy is a priori. Or, iin<ally, the prem- 
ises, of whichever kind they are, may never have been conceived in so dis- 
tinct a manner as to produce any clear consciousness by what means they 
were arrived at; as in the case of what is called reasoning in a circle; and 
then the fallacy is one of Confusion. 

There remain, therefore, as the only class of fallacies having properly 
their seat in deduction, those in which the premises of the ratiocination do 
not bear out its conclusion ; the various cases, in short, of vicious aro-u- 
mentation, provided against by the rules of the syllogism. We shall call 
these, Fallacies of Ratiocination. 

We have thus five distinguishable classes of fallacy, which may be ex- 
pressed in the following synoptic table : 


pof Simple Inspection 

Fallacies ■{ ^from evidence dis- 

tinctly conceived.. 

^of Inference < 


1. Fallacies a priori. 

Inductive f 2. Fallacies of Observation. 

Fallacies ( 3. Fallacies of Generalization. 


-fallacies} Ratiocination, 


from evidence indis- ) 
tinctly conceived.. > 


,6. Fallacies of Confusion. 


§ 3. We must not, however, expect to find that men’s actual errors al- 
ways, or even commonly, fall so unmistakably under some one of these 
classes, as to be incapable of being referred to any other. Erroneous aiv> 
guments do not admit of such a sharply cut division as valid arguments 
do. An argument fully stated, with all its steps distinctly set out, in lan- 
guage not susceptible of misunderstanding, must, if it be erroneous, be so 
in some one of these five modes unequivocally ; or indeed of the first four, 
since the fifth, on such a supposition, would vanish. But it is not in the 
nature of bad reasoning to express itself thus unambiguously. When a 
sophist, whether he is imposing on himself or attempting to impose on oth- 
ers, can be constrained to throw his sophistry into so distinct a form, it 
needs, in a large proportion of cases, no further exposure. 

In all arguments, everywhere but in the schools, some of the links are 
suppressed ; a fortiori when the arguer either intends to deceive, or is a 
lame and inexpert thinker, little accustomed to bring his reasoning proc- 
esses to any test; and it is in those steps of the reasoning which are made 
in this tacit and half-conscious, or even wholly unconscious manner, that 
the error oftenest lurks. In order to detect the fallacy, the proposition 
thus silently assumed must be supplied; but the roasonoi', most likely, has 
never really asked himself what he was assuming; his confu ter, unless per- 
mitted to extort it from him by the Socratic mode of inteiTogation, must 
himself judge, what the suppressed premise ought to be in order to support 
the conclusion. And hence, in the words of Archbishop Whately, it must 
be often a matter of doubt, or, rather, of arbitrary choice, not only to which 
genus each hind of fallacy should be referred, but even to which kind to 
refer any one indi'oidual fallacy ; for since, in any course of argument, one 
premise is usually suppressed, it frequently happens in the case of a fallacy, 
that the hearers are left to the alternative of supplying either a premise 
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which is not^ true^or else^on^ which does oiot prove the conclusion; 
a ]nan expatiates on the distress of the country, and thence argues that the 
govei'nment is tyrannical, we must suppose him to assume either that ‘ev- 
ery distressed country is under a tyranny,’ which is a manifest falsehood, 
or merely that ‘ every country under a tyranny is distressed,’ which, how- 
ever true, proves nothing, the middle term being undistributed.” The for- 
mer would be ranked, in our distribution, among fallacies of generalization, 
the latter among those of ratiocination. “ Which are we to suppose the 
speaker meant us to understand ? Surely ” (if he understood himself) “just 
whichever each of his hearers might happen to prefer: some miglit assent 
to the false premise; others allow the unsound syllogism.” 

Almost all fallacies, therefore, might in strictness be brought under our 
fifth class, Fallacies of Confusion. A fallacy can seldom be absolutely re- 
ferred to any of the other classes ; we can only say, that if all the links 
were filled up which should be capable of being supplied in a valid argu- 
ment, it would either stand tlius (rorming a fallacy of one class), or thus (a 
fallacy of another) ; or at furthest we may say, that the conclusion is most 
lihely to have originated in a fallacy of such and such a class. Thus, in 
the illustration just quoted, the error committed may be traced with most 
probability to a fallacy of generalization ; that of mistaking an uncertain 
mark, or piece of evidence, for a certain one ; concluding from an effect to 
some one of its possible causes, when there are others which would have 
been equally capable of producing it. 

Yet, though the five classes run into each other, and a particular error 
often seems to be arbitrarily assigned to one of them rather than to any 
of the rest, there is considerable use in so distinguishing them. We shall 
find it convenient to set apart, as Fallacies of Confusion, those of which 
confusion is the most obvious characteristic ; in which no other cause can 
be assigned for the mistake committed, than neglect or inability to state 
the question properly, and to apprehend the evidence with definiteness and 
precision. In the remaining four classes I shall place not only the cases in 
which the evidence is clearly seen to be what it is, and yet a wrong conclu- 
sion drawn from it, but also those in which, although there be confusion, 
the confusion is not the sole cause of the error, but there is some sliadow 
of a ground for it in the nature of the evidence itself. And in distribu- 
ting these cases of partial confusion among the four classes, I sliall, when 
there can be any hesitation as to the precise seat of the fallacy, sup|)osG it 
to be in that part of the process in which, from the nature of the case, and 
the tendencies of the human mind, an error would in the particular circum- 
stances be the most probable. 

After these observations we shall proceed, without further preamble, to 
consider the five classes in their oi'der. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FALLACIES OF SIMPLE INSPECTION; OR A PMIORI FALLACIES. 

§ 1. The tribe of errors of which we are to treat in the first instance, 
are those in which no actual inference takes place at all; the proposition 
(it can not in such cases be called a conclusion) being embraced, not as 
proved, but as requiring no proof ; as a self-evident truth ; or else as hav- 
ing such intrinsic verisimilitude, that external evidence not in itself amount- 
ing to proof, is suificient in aid of the antecedent presumption. 

An attempt to treat this subject comprehensively would be a trans- 
gression of the bounds prescribed to this work, since it would necessitate 
the inquiry which, more than any other, is the grand question of what is 
called metaphysics, viz., What are the propositions which may reasonably 
be received without proof ? That there must be some such propositions 
all are agreed, since there can not be an infinite series of proof, a chain sus- 
pended from nothing. But to determine what these propositions are, is 
the opus magnum of the more recondite mental philosophy. Two prin- 
cipal divisions of opinion on the subject have divided the schools of phi- 
losophy from its fi.rst dawn. The one recognizes no ultimate premises but 
the facts of our subjective consciousness ; our sensations, emotions, intellect- 
ual states of mind, and volitions. These, and whatever by strict rules of 
induction can be derived from these, it is possible, according to this theory, 
for us to know ; of all else we must remain in ignorance. The opposite 
school hold that there are other existences, suggested indeed to our minds 
by these subjective phenomena, but not inferable from them, by any proc- 
ess either of deduction or of induction ; which, however, we must, by the 
constitution of our mental nature, recognize as realities ; and realities, too, 
of a higher order than the phenomena of our consciousness, being the ef- 
ficient causes and necessary substrata of all Phenomena. Among these 
entities they reckon Substances, whether matter or spirit ; from the dust 
under our feet to the soul, and from that to Deity. All these, according to 
them, are preternatural or supernatural beings, having no likeness in expe- 
rience, though experience is entirely a manifestation of their agency. Their 
existence, together with more or less of the laws to which they conform in 
their operations, are, on this theory, apprehended and recognized as real by 
the mind itself intuitively ; experience (whether in the form of sensation 
or of mental feeling) having no other part in the matter than as afEording 
facts which are^ consistent with these necessary postulates of reason, and 
which are explained and accounted for by them. 

As it is foreign to the purpose of the present treatise to decide between 
these conflicting theories, we arc precluded from inquiring into the exist- 
ence, or defining the extent and limits, of knowledge a priori^ and from 
characterizing the kind of copect assumption which the fallacy of incorrect 
assumption, now under consideration, simulates. Yet since it is allowed 
on both sides that simh assumptions are often made improperly, we may 
without entering into the ultimate metaphysical grounds 
of the discussion, to state some speculative propositions, and suggest some 
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practical cautions, respecting the forms in which such unwarranted assump- 
tions are most likely to be made. 

§ 2. In the cases in which, according to the thinkers of the ontological 
school, the mind apprehends, by intuition, things, and the laws of things, 
not cognizable by our sensitive faculty ; those intuitive, or supposed intui- 
tive, perceptions are undistinguishable from what the opposite school are 
accustomed to call ideas of the mind. When they themselves say that they 
perceive the things by an immediate act of a faculty given for that purpose 
by their Creator, it would be said of them by their opponents that they 
find an idea or conception in their own minds, and from the idea or concep- 
tion, infer the existence of a corresponding objective reality. Nor would 
this be an unfair statement, hut a mere version into other words of the ac- 
count given by many of themselves ; and one to which the more clear- 
sighted of them, might, and generally do, without hesitation, subscribe. 
Since, therefore, in the cases which lay the strongest claims to be examples 
of knowledge a priori^ the mind proceeds from the idea of a thing to the 
reality of the thing itself, we can not be surprised by finding that illicit 
assumptions a prioH consist in doing the same thing erroneously ; in mis- 
taking subjective facts for objective, laws of the percipient mind for laws 
of the perceived object, properties of the ideas or conceptions for proper' 
ties of the things conceived. 

Accordingly, a large proportion of the erroneous thinking which exists 
in the world proceeds on a tacit assumption, that the same order must ob- 
tain among the objects in nature which obtains among our ideas of them. 
That if we always think of two things together, the two things must al- 
ways exist together. ^ That if one thing makes us think of another as pre- 
ceding or following it, that other must precede it or follow it in actual 
fact. And conversely, that when we can not conceive two things together 
they can not exist together, and that their combination may, without fur- 
ther evidence, be rejected from the list of possible occurrences. 

Few persons, I am inclined to think, have reflected on the great extent 
to which this fallacy "has prevailed, and prevails, in the actual beliefs and 
actions of mankind. For a first illustration of it wm may refer to a large 
class of popular superstitions. If any one will examine in what circum- 
stances most of those things agree, which in different ages and by differ- 
ent portions of the human race have been considered as omens or prognos- 
tics of some interesting event, whether calamitous or fortunate ; they will 
be found very generally characterized by this peculiarity, that they cause 
the mind to think of that, of which they are therefore supposed to forbode 
the actual occurrence. “ Talk of the devil and he will appear,” has passed 
into a proverb. Talk of the devil, that is, I'aise the idea, and the reality 
will follow. In times when the appearance of that personage in a visible 
form was thought to be no unfrequent occurrence, it has doubtless often 
happened to persons of vivid imagination and susceptible nerves, that talk- 
ing of the devil has caused them to fancy they saw him; as, even in our 
more incredulous days, listening to ghost stories predisposes us to see 
ghosts ; and thus, as a prop to the d priori fallacy, there might come to bo 
added an auxiliary fallacy of malobservation, with one of false generaliza- 
tion grounded on it. Fallacies of different orders often herd or cluster to- 
gether in this fashion, one smoothing the way for anothoi*. But the origin 
of the superstition is evidently that which we have assigned. In like man- 
ner, it has been universally considered unlucky to speak of misfoi*tuae. 
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The day on which any calamity happened has been considered an unfor- 
tunate day, and there has been a feeling everywhere, and in some nations 
a religious obligation, against transacting any important business on that 
day. For on such a day our thoughts are likely to be of misfortuue. For 
a similar reason, any untoward occurrence in commencing an undertaking 
has been considered ominous of failure ; and often, doubtless, has really 
contributed to it by putting the persons engaged in the enterprise more or 
less out of spirits ; but the belief has equally prevailed where the disagree- 
able circumstance was, independently of superstition, too insignificant to 
depress the spirits by any iiiflneuce of its own. All know the story of 
Cresar’s accidentally stumbling in the act of landing on the African coast; 
and the presence of mind with which he converted the direful presage into 
a favorable one by exclaiming, Africa, I embrace thee.” Such omens, it 
is true, were often conceived as warnings of the future, given by a friendly 
or a hostile deity ; but this very superstition grew out of a pre-existing 
tendency; the god was supposed to send, as an indication o£ what was to 
come, something which people were already disposed to consider in that 
light. So in the case of lucky or unlucky names. Herodotus tells us how 
the Greeks, on the way to Mycale,were encouraged in their enterprise by 
the arrival of a deputation from Samos, one of the members of which ‘was 
named Hegesistratus, the leader of armies. 

Cases may be pointed out in which something which could have no real 
effect but to make persons thinh of misfortune, was regarded not merely 
as a prognostic, but as something approaching to an actual cause of it. 
The ev(p})f.i£t of the Greeks, and fmete Unguis^ or hoiia mrha of the 

Romans, evince the care with which they endeavored to repress the utter- 
ance of any word expressive or suggestive of ill fortune ; not from notions 
of delicate politeness, to which their general mode of conduct and feeling 
had very little referonce, but from hona Jich alarm lest the event so sug- 
gested to the imagination should in fact occur. Some vestige of a similar 
superstition has been known to exist among uneducated persons even in 
our own clay: it is thought an unchristian thing to talk of, or suppose, the 
death of any person while he is alive. It is known how careful the Ro- 
mans were to avoid, by an indirect mode of speech, the utterance of any 
word directly expressive of death or other calamity; how instead of mor- 
est they said vixlt / and be the event fortunate or oihenoise ” instead 
of acUerse, The name Maleventuin, of which Salmasius so sagaciously de- 
tected the Thessalian origin (MaXoftc^ MaXoeVroc), they changed into the 
highly propitious denomination, Beneveutum ; Egesta into Segesta; and 
Epidamnus, a name so interesting in its associations to the reader of Thu- 
cydides, they exchanged for Dyrrhachium, to escape the perils of a word 
suggestive of dammm or detriment. 

''If a hare cross the highway,” says Sir Thomas Browne,* "there are 
few above threescore that are not perplexed thereat ; which notwitlistand- 
ing is but ail augurial terror, according to that rec4ived expression, In<Wr 
6pioo.Vw)fifi ddt it&T ohlutus l^pus. And the ground of the conceit was prob- 
ably no greater than this, that a fearful animal passing by us portended 
unto us something to be feared; as upon the like consideration the meet- 
ing of a fox presaged some future imposture.” Such superstitions as these 
last must be the result of study ; they are too recondite for natural or spon- 
taneous growth. But when the attempt was once made to construct a 


♦ Vulgar Mrrm^ book v., chap, 2X. 
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science of predictions, any association, though ever so faint or remote, by 
which an object could be connected in however far-fetched a manner with 
ideas either of prosperity or of danger and misfortune, was enough to de- 
termine its being classed among good or evil omens. 

An example of rather a different kind from any of these, but falling un- 
der the same principle, is the famous attempt on which so much labor and 
ingenuity were expended by the alchemists, to make gold potable. The 
motive to this was a conceit that potable gold could be no other than the 
universal medicine ; and why gold ? Because it was so precious. It must 
have all marvelous properties as a physical substance, because the mind 
was already accustomed to marvel at it. 

^ From a similar feeling, every substance,” says Dr. Paris,* “ whose ori- 
gin is involved in mysteiy, has at different times been eagerly applied to 
the purposes of medicine. !Not long since, one of those showers which are 
now known to consist of the excrements of insects, fell in the north of 
Italy ; the inhabitants regarded it as manna, or some supernatural panacea, 
and they swallowed it with such avidity, that it was only by extreme ad- 
dress that a small quantity was obtained for a chemical examination.” 
The superstition, in ^ this instance, though doubtless partly of a religious 
character, probably in part also arose from the prejudice that a wonderful 
thing must of course have wonderful properties, 

§ 3 . The instances of a priori fallacy which we have hitherto cited be- 
long to the class of vulgar errors, and do not now, nor in any but a rude 
age ever could, impose upon minds of any considerable attainments. But 
those to which we are about to proceed, have been, and still are, all but 
universally prevalent among thinkers. The same disposition to give ob- 
jectivity to a law of the mind — to supjjose that what is true of our ideas 
of things must be true of the things themselves — exhibits itself in many of 
the most accredited modes of philosophical investigation, both on physical 
and on metaphysical subjects. In one of its most undisguised manifesta- 
tions, it embodies itself in two maxims, which lay claim to axiomatic truth : 
Things which we can not think of together, can not co-exist ; and Things 
which we can not help thinking of together, must co-exist. I am not sure 
that the maxims were ever expressed in these precise words, but the his- 
tory both of philosophy and of popular opinions abounds with exemplifica- 
tions of both forms of the doctrine. 

To begin with the latter of them : Things which we can not think of 
except together, must exist together. This is assumed in the generally ‘ 
received and accredited mode of i*easoni ng which concludes that A must 
accompany B in point of fact, because “ it is involved in the idea ” Such 
thinkers do not reflect that the idea, being a result of abstraction, ought to 
conform to the facts, and can not make the facts conform to it. The ai'- 
gument is at most admissible as an appeal to authority ; a surmise, that 
what is now part of the idea, must, before it became so, have been found 
by previous inquirers in the facts. Nevertheless, the philosopher who 
more than all others made professions of rejecting authority, Descartes, 
constructed his system on this very basis. His favorite device for arriving 
at^ truth, even in regard to outward things, was by looking into his own 
mind for it. ^^Credidi me,” says his celebrated maxim, *^pro reguh\ ge- 
neral! sumere posse, omne id quod vald^ dilucidb et distinct^i concipiebam, 

Pharmacologia^ Historical Introduction, p. 16. ' 
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veruin esse whatever can be very clearly conceived must certainly exist ; 
that is, as he afterward explains it, if the idea includes existence. And oii 
this ground he infers that geometrical figures really exist, because they 
can be distinctly conceived. Whenever existence is “ involved in an idea,” 
a thing conformable to the idea must really exist; which is as much as to 
say, whatever the idea contains must have its equivalent in the thing; and 
what we are not able to leave out of the idea can not be absent from the 
reality.*^ This assumption pervades the philosophy not only of Descartes, 
but of all the thinkers who received their impulse mainly from him, in par- 
ticular the two most remarkable among them, Spinoza and Leibnitz, from 
whom tlie modern German metaphysical philosophy is essentially an ema- 
nation. I am indeed disposed to think that the fallacy now under consid- 
eration has been the cause of two-thirds of the bad philosophy, and espe- 
cially of the bad metaphysics, which the human mind has never ceased to 
produce. Our general ideas contain nothing but what has been put into 
them, either by our passive experience, or by our active habits of thought; 
and the metaphysicians in all ages, who have attempted to construct the 
laws of the universe by reasoning from our supposed necessities of thought, 
have always proceeded, and only could proceed, by laboriously hading in 
their own minds wliat they themselves had formerly put there, and evolv- 
ing from their ideas of things what they had first involved in those ideas. 
In this way all deeply-rooted opinions and feelings are enabled to create 
apparent demonstrations of their truth and reasonableness, as it were, out 
of their own substance. 

The other form of the fallacy : Things which we can not think of to- 
gether can not exist together — including as one', of its branches, that what 
we can not think of as existing can not exist at all — may thus be briefly 
expressed : Whatever is inconceivable must be false. 

Against this prevalent doctrine I have sufiiciently argued in a former 
Book,f and nothing is required in this place but examples. It was long 
held that Antipodes were impossible because of the difficulty which was 
found in conceiving persons with their heads in the same direction as our 
feet. And it was one of the received arguments against the Copornican 
system, that we can not conceive so great a void space as that system sup- 
poses to exist in the celestial regions. When men’s imaginations had al- 
ways been used to conceive the stars as firmly set in solid spheres, they 
naturally found much difficulty in imagining them in so different, and, as 
it doubtless appeared to them, so precai*ious a situation. But they had no 
right to mistake the limitation (whether natural, or, as it in fact proved, 
only artificial) of their own faculties, for an inherent limitation of the pos- 
sible modes of existence in the universe. 

It may be said in objection, that the error in these cases was in the 
minor premise, not the major; an error of fact, not of principle; that it 
did not consist in supposing that what is inconceivable can not bo true, but 


] . of one of the Bridgewater Treatises has fallen, as it seems to me, into a simi- 

lar fallacy when, after arguing in rather a curious way to prove that matter may oxisc with- 
out any of the known properties of matter, and may therefore be changeable, he concludes 
mat It can not be eternal, because ** eternal (passive) existence necessarily involves incapa- 
oiiity or change. I believe it would be difficult to point out any other connection betvreen 
me tacts of eternity and unchangeabloness, than a strong association between the two ideas. 
^ ^ost of the a priori arguments, both religious and anti-religious, on the origin of things, are 
fallacies drawn from the same source. 

t Suprajbook ii., chap, v., § 6, and chap, vii., § 1, 2, 3, 4. See also JSxamination of Sir 
William Hamilton s Philosophy^ chap, vi. and elsewhere. 
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in supposing antipodes to be inconceivable, when present experience proves 
that they can be conceived. Even if this objection were allowed, and the 
proposition that what is inconceivable can not be true were suffered to 
remain unquestioned as a speculative truth, it would be a truth on which 
no_ practical consequence could ever be founded, since, on this showing, 
it is impossible to affirm of any proposition, not being a contradiction in 
terms, that it is inconceivable. Antipodes were really, not fictitiously, in- 
conceivable to our ancestors: they are indeed conceivable to us; and as 
the limits of our powei^ of conception have been so largly extended, by the 
extension of our experience and the more varied exercise of our imagina- 
tion, so may posterity find many combinations perfectly conceivable to 
them which are inconceivable to us. But, as beings of limited experience, 
we must always and necessarily have limited conceptive powers ; while it 
means follow that the same limitation obtains in the pos- 
sibilities of [Nature, nor even in her actual manifestations. 

Rather more than a century and a half ago it was a scientific maxim, 
disputed by no one, and which no one deemed to require any proof, that 
thing can not act where it is not.”*^ With, this weapon the Cartesians 
waged a formidable war against the theory of gravitation, which, accord- 
ing to them, involving so obvious an absurdity, must be rejected in limine: 
the sun could not possibly act upon the earth, not being there. It was not 
surprising that the adherents of the old systems of astronomy should urge 
this objection against the new ; but the false assumption imposed equally 
on Newton himself, who, in order to turn the edge of the objection, im- 
agined a subtle ether which filled up the space between the sun and the 
earth, and by its intermediate agency was the proximate cause of the phe- 
nomena of gravitation. “ It is inconceivable,” said Newton, in one of his 
letters to Dr. Bentley, f that inanimate brute matter should, without the 
mediation of something else, which is not material, operate upon and affect 

other matter without mutual contact That gravity should be innate, 

inherent, and essential to matter, so that one body may act on another, at 
a distance, through a vacuum, without the mediation of any thing else, by 
and through which their action and force may be conveyed from one to 
another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man, who in pliil- 
osophical matters has a competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into 
it.” This passage should be hung up in the cabinet of every cultivator of 
science who is ever tempted to pronounce a fact impossible because it 
appears to liim inconceivable. In our own day one would be more tempt- 
ed, though with equal injustice, to reverse the concluding observation, and 
consider the seeing any absurdity at all in a thing so simple and natural, 
to be what really marks the absence of a competent faculty of thinking,” 
No one now feels any difficulty in conceiving gravity to bo, as much as 
any other property is, inherent and essential to matter,” nor finds the 
comprehension of it facilitated in the smallest degi'ee by the supposition 
of an ether (though some recent inquirers do give this as an explanation 
of it) ; nor thinks it at all incredible that the celestial bodies can and do 
act where they, in actual bodily presence, are not. To us it is not more 
wonderful that bodies should act upon one another “ without mutual con- 
tact,” than that they shcuild do so when in contact ; wo are familiar witli 

* It seems that this doctrine was, before the time T have mentioned, disputed by some 
thinkers. I)r.^ W'nrd mentions Scotus, Vasquez, Biel, Francis Lugo, and Valentia. 

^ 1 1 quote tins passage from Playfair’s celebrated Dimrtation on the Progress of MathemaU 
zeal emd Physiced Science. 
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both these facts, and we find them equally inexplicable, but equally easy to 
believe. To ISTewton, the one, because his imagination was familiar with it, 
appeared natural and a matter of course, while the other, for the contrary 
reason, seemed too absurd to be credited. 

It is strange that any one, after such a warning, should rely implicitly 
on the evidence a priori of such propositions as these, that matter can not 
think ; that space, or extension, is infinite ; that nothing can be made out 
of nothing {ex nihilo nihil fit). Whether these propositions are true or 
not this is not the place to determine, nor even whether the questions are 
soluble by the human faculties. But such doctrines are no more self-evi- 
dent truths, than the ancient maxim that a thing can not act where it is 
not, which probably is not now believed by any educated person in Eu- 
rope.’^' Matter can not think ; why ? because Ave can not conceive thought 
to be annexed to any arrangement of material particles. Space is infinite, 
because having never known any part of it which had not other parts be- 
yond it, we can not cooiceive an absolute termination, nihilo nihil fi% 

because having never known any physical product without a pre-existing 
physical material, we can not, or think we can not, imagine a creation out 
of nothing. But these things may in themselves be as conceivable as 
gravitation without an intervening medium, which Kewton thought too 
great an absurdity for any person of a competent faculty of philosophical 
thinking to admit : and even supposing them not conceivable, this, for 
aught we know, may be merely one of the limitations of our vei*y limited 
minds, and not in nature at all. 

No writer has more directly identified himself with the fallacy now un- 
der consideration, or has embodied it in more distinct terms, than Leibnitz. 
In his view, unless a thing was not merely conceivable, but even explaina- 
ble, it could not exist in nature. All riatUTal phenomena, according to him, 
must be susceptible of being accounted for a priori. The only facts of 
which no explanation could be given but the will of God, were miracles 
properly so called. rcconnais,” says he,f “qu’il n’est pas permis de 
nier ce qu’on n’entend pas ; mais j’ajoute qu’on a droit de nier (an moins 
dans Pordre naturel) cc que absoliiment n’est point intelligible ni explicable. 
Je soutiens aussi . • * qu’enfiu la conception des creatures n’est pas la me- 
sure du pouvoir de Dieu, mais que lenr conceptivit6, ou force de concevoir, 
est la mesure du pouvoir de la nature, tout ce qui est conforme i)b Pordre 
naturel pouvant (^tre con 9 u ou entcndii par quelque cr6atare.” 

Not content with assuming that nothing can bo true which we are xinable 
to conceive, scientific inquirers have frequently given a still further exten- 
sion to the doctrine, and held that, even of things not altogether inconceiv- 
able, that which we can conceive with the greatest ease is likeliest to be 
long an admitted axiom, and is not yet entirely discredited, 
that nature always acts by the simplest means,” i,e.,hj those which are 
most easily conceivable. J A largo proportion of all the errors ever commit- 
ted in the investigation of the laws of nature, have arisen from the assump- 
tion that the most familiar explanation or hypothesis must be the truest. 


* This statement I must now correct, as too unqualified. The maxim in question was 
mamtained with full conviction by no less an authority than Sir William Hamilton. See my 
Jbxaminaiion, chap. xxiv. 

t Nouveaux JSssais sur VEnUndement Humain — Avant-propos, (CEuvres, Paris ed,, 1842 , 

VOL 1., p. 19,) 

accepted as true, and conclusions were gi'ounded on it, by Sir 
WxUiam llamilton. See JE/xamincLtion^ chap. xxiv. 
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One of the most instructive facts in scientific history is the pertinacity with 
which the human mind clung to the belief that the heavenly bodies must 
move in circles, or be carried round by the revolution of spheres ; merely 
because those were in themselves the simplest suppositions : though, to 
make them accord with the facts which were ever contradicting thenmnore 
and^ more, it became necessary to add sphere to sphere and circle to circle, 
until the original simplicity was converted into almost inextricable compli- 
cation. 


§ 4. We pass to another a •priori fallacy or natural prejudice, allied to 
the former, and originating, as that does, in the tendency to presume an ex- 
act correspondence between the laws of the mind and those of things ex- 
ternal to it. The fallacy may be enunciated in this general form — What- 
ever can be thought of apart exists apart : and its most remarkable mani- 
festation consists in the personification of abstractions. Mankind in all 
ages have had a strong propensity to conclude that wherever there is a 
name, there must be a distinguishable separate entity corresponding to the 
name \ and every complex idea which the mind has formed for itself by 
operating upon its conceptions of individual things, was considered to have 
an outward objective reality answering to it. Fate, Chance, Nature, Time, 
Space, were real beings, nay, even gods. If the analysis of qualities in the 
earlier part of this work be correct, names of qualities and names of sub- 
stances stand for the very same sets of facts or phenomena; •loJiiteness and 
a white thing are only different phrases, required by convenience for speak- 
ing of the same external fact under different relations. Not such, how- 
ever, was the notion which this verbal distinction suggested of old, either 
to^ the vulgar or to the scientific. W^hitenoss was an entity, inhering or 
sticking in the white substance: and so of all other qualities. So far was 
this carried, that even concrete general terms were supposed to be, not 
names of indefinite numbers of individual substances, but names of a pe- 
culiar kind of entities termed Universal Substances, Because we can think 
and speak of man in general, that is, of all j^ersons in so far as possessing 
the common attributes of the species, without fastening our thoughts per- 
manently on some one individual person; therefore man in general was 
supposed to be, not an aggregate of individual persons, but an abstract or 
universal man, distinct from these. 

It may be imagined what havoc metaphysicians trained in these habits 
made with philosophy, when they came to the largest generalisations of all 
Suhstantim SectmdcG of any kind were bad enough, but such Substantim Se- 
cundre as to for example, and to standing for peculiar entities supposed 
to be inherent in all things which exist, or in all which are said to be one, 
were enough to put an end to all intelligible discussion; especially since, 
with a just perception that the truths which philosophy pursues are gener- 
al truths, it was soon laid down that these general substances were the only 
subjects of science, being immutable, while individual substances cogniza- 
ble by the senses, being in a perpetual flux, could not be the subject of real 
knowledge. This misapprehension of the import of general language con- 
stitutes Mysticism, a word so much oftener written and spoken than'under- 
stood. Whether in the Vedas, in the Platonists, or in the Hegelians, mysti- 
cisni is neither more nor less than ascribing objective existence to the sub- 
jective creations of our own faculties, to ideas or feelings of the mind ; 
and believing that by watching and contemplating these ideas of its own 
making, it can read in them what takes place in the world without. 
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§ 5. Proceeding with the enumeration of a priori fallacies, and eiideav- 
oring to arrange them with as much reference as possible to their natural 
affinities, we come to another, which is also nearly allied to the fallacy pre- 
ceding the last, standing in the same relation to one variety of it as the 
fallacy last mentioned does to the other. This, too, represents nature as 
under incapacities corresponding to those of our intellect; but instead of 
only asserting that nature can not do a thing because we can not conceive 
it done, goes the still greater length of averring that nature does a particu- 
lar thing, on the sole ground that we can see no reason why she should not. 
Absurd as this seems when so plainly stated, it is a received i)rinciple 
among scientific authorities for demonstrating a priori the laws of j^hysical 
phenomena. ^ A phenomenon must follow a certain law, because we see no 
reason why it should deviate from that law in one way rather than in an- 
other. This is called the Principle of the Sufficient Reason;^' and by 
means of it philosophers often hatter themselves that they are able to es- 
tablish, without any appeal to experience, the most general truths of ex- 
perimental physics. 

Take, for example, two of the most elementary of all laws, the law of in- 
ertia and the fiirst law of motion. A body at rest can not, it is affirmed 
begin to move unless acted upon by some external force ; because, if it 
did, it must either move up or down, forward or backward, and so forth; 
but if no outward force- acts upon it, there can be no remon for its mov- 
ing up rather than down, or down rather than up, etc., ergo^ it will not 
move at all. 

This reasoning I conceive to be entirely fallacious, as indeed Dr. Brown, 
in his treatise on Cause and Effect, has shown with great acuteness and 
justness of thought. We have before remarked, that almost every fallacy 
may be referred to different genera by different modes of filling n]> the 
suppressed steps ; and this particular one may, at our option, bo'brought 
peUUo principii. It supposes that nothing can be a “sufficient rea- 
son” for a body’s moving in one particular direction, except some external 
force. But this is. the very thing to be proved. Why not some internal 
force ? Why not the law of the thing’s own nature ? Since these philoso- 
phers think it necessary to prove the law of inertia, they of course do not 
suppose it to be self-evident ; they must, therefore, be of opinion that pre- 
viously to all proof, the supposition of a body’s moving by internal impulse 
is an admissible hypothesis; but if so, why is not the hypothesis also ad- 
missible, that the internal impulse acts naturally in some one particular di- 
rection, not in another? If spontaneous motion might have been the law 
of matter, why not spontaneous motion toward the sim, toward the earth, 
or toward the zenith ? ^ Why not, as the ancients supposed, toward a par- 
ticular place in the universe, appropriated to each particular kind of sub- 
stance ? ^ Siu’ely it is not allowable to say that spontaneity of motion is 
credible in itself, but not credible if supposed to take place in any deter- 
minate direction. 

Indeed, if any one chose to assert that all bodies when uncontrolled sot 
out in a direct line toward the North Pole, he might equally prove his point 
by the principle of the Sufficient Reason. By what right is it assumed 
that a state of rest is the particular state which can not bo doviatocl from 
without special cause ? Why not a state of motion, and of some particular 
sort of motion ? Why may we not say that the natural state of a horse 

matSans^^^ hcibiiitz, but the principle commonly appealed to under that name by mathe- 
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left to himself is to amble, because otherwise he must either trot, gallop, or 
stand still, and because we know no reason why he should do one of these 
rather than another ? If this is to be called an unfair use of the sufficient 
reason,” and the other a fair one, there must be a tacit assumption that a 
state of rest is more natui'al to a horse than a state of ambling. If this 
means that it is the state which the animal will assume when left to him- 
self, that is the very point to be proved; and if it does not mean this, it 
can only mean that a state of rest is the simplest state, and therefore the 
most likely to prevail in nature, which is one of the fallacies or natural 
prejudices we have already examined. 

So again of the First Law of Motion ; that a body once moving will, if 
left to itself, continue to move uniformly in a straight line. An attempt 
is made to prove this law by saying, that if not, the body must deviate 
either to the right or to the left, and that there is no reason why it should 
do one more than the other. But who could know, antecedently to experi- 
ence, whether there was a reason or not? Might it not be the nature of 
bodies,_or of some particular bodies, to deviate toward the right? or if the 
supposition is preferred, toward the east, or south ? It was long thought 
that bodies, terrestrial ones at least, bad a natural tendency to deflect down- 
ward ; and there is no shadow of any thing objectionable in the supposition, 
except that it is not true. The pretended 2:)roof of the law of motion is even 
more manifestly untenable than that of the law of inertia, for it is flagrantly 
inconsistent ; it assumes that the continuance of motion in the direction first 
taken is more natural than deviation either to the right or to the left, but 
denies that one of these can possibly be more natural than the other. All 
these fancies of the possibility of knowing what is natural or not natural 
by any other means than experience, are, in truth, entirely futile. The real 
and only proof of the laws of motion, or of any other law of the ximverse,is 
experience ; it is simply that no other suppositions explain or are consistent 
with the facts of universal nature. 

Geometers have, in all ages, been open to the imputation of endeavoring 
to prove the most general facts of the outward world by sophistical roason- 
ing, in order to avoid appeals to the senses. Archimedes, says Professor 
Playfair,*^ established some of the elementary propositions of statics by a 
process in which he “borrows no principle from experiment, but establish- 
es his conclusion entirely by reasoning a priori. He assumes, indeed, that 
equal bodies, at the ends of the equal arms of a lever, will balance one an- 
other; and also that a cylinder or parallelopiped of homogeneous matter, 
will be balanced about its centre of magnitude. Those, 1)0 wever, are not in- 
ferences from experience; they are, properly speaking, conclusions deduced 
from the principle of the Sufficient Reason.” Aud'to this day there are 
few geometers who^ would not think it far more scientific to establish these 
or any other premises iii tliis way, than to rest their evidence on that fa- 
miliar experience which in the case in question miglit have been so safely 
appealed to. 


§ 6. Another natural prej udice, of most extensive prevalence, and which 
had a great share in producing the errors fallen into by the ancients in 
their physical inquiries, was this : That the difEei‘ences in nature must cor- 
respond to our received distinctions : that effects which we are accustom- 
ed, in popular language, to call by diflEercnt names, and arrange in different 


Dissertation, p, 27- 
34 
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classes^ must be of different natures, and have different causes. This jDrej- 
udice, so evidently of the same origin with those already treated of, marks 
more especially the earliest stage of science, when it has not yet broken 
loose from the trammels of every-day phraseology. The extraordinary 
prevalence of the fallacy among the Greek philosophers may be accounted 
for^ by their generally knowing no other language than their own ; from 
which it was a consequence that their ideas followed the accidental or ar- 
bitrary combinations of that language, more completely than can happen 
among the moderns to any but illiterate persons. They had great difficulty 
in distinguishing between things which their language confounded, or in 
putting mentally together things which it distinguished ; and could hardly 
combine the objects in nature, into any classes but those which were made 
for them by the popular phrases of their own country; or at least could 
not help fancying those classes to be natural and all others arbitrary and 
artificial. Accordingly, scientific investigation among the Greek schools 
of speculation and their followers in the Middle Ages, was little more than 
a mere sifting and analyzing of the notions attached to common language. 
They thought that by determining the meaning of words, they could be- 
*come acquainted with facts. “ They took for granted,” says Dr. Whewell,*!' 
''that philosophy must result from the relations of those notions which are 
involved in the common use of language, and they proceeded to seek it by 
studying such notions.” In his next chapter, Dr. Whewell has so well 
illustrated and exemplified this error, that I shall take the liberty of quot- 
ing him at some length. 

‘‘The propensity to seek for principles in the common usages of lan- 
guage may be discerned at a very early period. Thus we have an example 
of it in a saying which is reported of Thales, the founder of Greek philoso- 
phy. When he was asked, ‘ What is the greatest thing T he replied ^Place: 
for all other things are in the world, but the world is in it’ In Aristotle 
we have the cousummation of this inode of speculation. The usual point 
from which he starts in his inquiries is, that ^oe say thus or thus in common 
Janguage, Thus, when he has to discuss the question whether there be, in 
any part of the universe, a void, or space in which there is nothing, he in- 
quires first in how many senses we say that one thing is in another. He 
enumerates many of these ; we say the part is in the whole, as the finger is 
in the hand ; again we say, the species is in the genus, as man is included 
in animal; again, the government of Greece is in the king; and various 
other senses are described and exemplified, but of all these the most proper 
is when we say a thing is in a vessel, and generally in place. lie next ’ex- 
amines wlmt place is, and comes to this conclusion, that ‘if about a body 
there be another body including it, it is in place, and if not, not.’ A body 
moves when it changes its place; but ho adds, that if water be in a vessel, 
the Vessel being at rest, the parts of the water may still move, for they are 
included by each other; so that while the whole does not change its place, 
the parts may chfinge their place in a circular order. Proceeding then to 
the question of a void, he as usual examines the different senses in which 
the term is used, and adopts as the most propev, place without matter. 
with no useful result. 

“Again, in a question concerning mechanical action, ho says, ‘When a 
man moves a stone by pushing it with a stick, we say both that the man 
moves the stone, and that the stick moves the stone, but the latter more 
properly.^ 

Bkt. Ind. 5c., Book i., chap, i. 
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Again, we find the Greek philosophers applying themselves to extract 
their dogmas from the most general and abstract notions which they could 
detect ; for example, from the conception of the Universe as One or as 
Many things. They tried to determine -how far we may, or must, combine 
with these conceptions that of a whole, of parts, of number, of limits, of 
place, of beginning or end, of full or void, of rest or motion, of cause and 
effect, ^ and the like. The analysis of such conceptions with such a view, 
occupies, for instance, almost the whole of Aristotle’s Treatise on the 
Heavens.” 

The following paragraph merits particular attention: “Another mode 
of reasoning, very widely applied in these attempts, was the doctrine of 
contmrieties^m which it was assumed that adjectives or substances which 
are in common language, or in some abstract mode of conception, opposed 
to each other, must point at some fundamental antithesis in nature, which 
it is important to study. Thus Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans, from 
the contrasts which number suggests, collected ten principles — Limited 
and Unlimited, Odd and Even, One and Many, Right and Left, Male and 
Female, Rest and Motion, Straight and Curved, Light and Darkness, Good 
and Evil, Square and Oblong. . . . Aristotle himself deduced the doctrine 
of four elements and other dogmas by oppositions of the same kind.” 

Of the manner in which, from premises obtained in this way, the ancients 
attempted to deduce laws of nature, an example is given in the same work 
a few pages further on. “Aristotle decides that there is no void on such 
arguments as this. In .a void there could be no difference of up and down ; 
for as in nothing there are no differences, so there are none in a privation 
or negation; but a void is merely a privation or negation of matter; there- 
fore, in a void, bodies could not move up and' clown, which it is in their 
nature to do. It is easily seen” (Dr. Whewell very justly adds) “that 
sucli^ a mode of I'casoning elevates the familiar forms of language, and 
the intellectual connections of terms, to, a supremacy over facts; making 
truth depend upon whether terms are or are not privative, and whether we 
say that bodies fall naturally f 

The propensity to 'assume that the same relations obtain between ob- 
jects themselves, which obtain between our ideas of them, is here seen in 
the extreme^ stage of its development. For the mode of pliiloso])hizing, 
exemplified in the foregoing instances, assumes no loss than that the prop- 
er way of arriving at knowledge of nature, is to study nature itself sub- 
jectively ; to apply our observation and analysis not to the facts, but to 
the common notions entertained of the facts. 

Many other equally striking examples may be given of the tendency to 
assume that things which for the convenience of common life are placed in 
different classes, must differ in every respect. Of this nature was the uni- 
versal and deeply-rooted prejudice of antiquity and the Middle Ages, that 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena must be essentially different, and could 
in no manner or degree depend on the same laws. Of the same kind, also, 
was the prejudice against which Bacon contended, that nothing produced 
by nature could be successfully imitated by man : “ Calorem soils ct ignis 
toto genere differre; ne scilicet homines putent se per opera ignis, aliquid 
simile iis qnx in iNatura fiunt, edneere et forraare posse and again, “ Com- 
positiouom tantiim opus Hominis, Mistionem vero opus solius ISTaturcc esse : 
ne scilicet homines sperent aliquam ex arte Cbrporum natumlium gonorn- 
tionetn aut transformationem.”’*' The grand distinction in the ancient sci- 

* Novum Organum^ Aph. 75. 
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entifio speculations, between natural and violent motions, though not with- 
out a plausible foundation in the appearances themselves, was doubtless 
greatly recommended to adoption by its conformity to this prejudice. 

§ 7 . Prom the fundamental error of the scientific inquirers of antiquity, 
we pass, by a natural association, to a scarcely less fundamental one of 
their great rival and successor, Bacon. It has excited the surprise of phi- 
losophers that the detailed system of inductive logic, which this extraor- 
dinary man labored to construct, has been turned to so little direct use by 
subsequent inquirers, having neither continued, except in a few of its gen- 
eralities, to be recognized as a theory, nor having conducted in practice to 
any great scientific results. But this, though not unfrequently remarked, 
has scarcely received any i3lansible exj)lanation ; and some, indeed, have 
preferred to assert that all rules of induction are useless, rather than sup- 
pose that Bacon’s rules are grounded on an insuificient analysis of the in- 
ductive process. Such, however, will be seen to be the fact, as soon as it 
is considered, that Bacon entirely oveidooked Plurality of Causes. All his 
rules tacitly imply the assumption, so contrary to all we now know of na- 
ture, that a phenomenon can not have more than one cause. 

When lie is inquiring into what he terms the forma calicli aiitfrigkU, 
gravis aut levis^ sicci aiit hxtmid% and the like, he never for an instant 
doubts that there is some one thing, some invariable condition or set of 
conditions, which is present in all cases of heat, or cold, or whatever other 
phenomenon he is considering; the only difficulty being to find what it is; 
which accordingly he tries to do by a process of elimination, rejecting or 
excluding, by negative instances, whatever is not the forma or cause, in or- 
der to arrive at what is. But, that this forma or cause is one thing, and 
that it is the same in all hot objects, he has no more doubt of, than anoth- 
er person has that there is always some cause or other. In the present 
state of knowledge it could not bo necessary, even if we had not already 
treated so fully of the question, to point out how widely this supposition 
is at variance with the truth. It is particularly unfortunate for Bacon 
that, falling into this error, lie should have fixed almost exclusively upon a 
class of inquiries in which it was especially fatal ; namely, inquiries into 
the causes of the sensible qualities of objects. For his assumption, ground- 
less in every case, is false in a peculiar degree with respect to those sensi- 
ble qualities. In regard to scarcely any of them has it been found possible 
to trace any iimty of cause, any set of conditions invariably accompanying 
the quality. ^ The conjunctions of such qualities with one another consti- 
tute the variety of Kinds, in which, as already remarked, it has not been 
found possible to trace any laAV. Bacon was seeking for what did not ex- 
ist. The phenomenon of which he sought for the one cause has ofteiiest no 
cause at all, and when it has, depends (as far as hitherto ascertained) on 
an unassignable variety of distinct causes. 

And on this rook every one must split, who represents to himself as the 
first and fundamental problem of science to ascertain what is the cause of 
a given effect, rather than what are the effects of a given cause. It was 
shown, in an early stage of our inquiry into the nature of Induction,* how- 
much more ample ax’e the resoui*ces which science commands for the latter 
than for the former inquiry, since it is upon the latter only that we can 
throw any direct light by nieans of experiment ; the power of artificially 


* Supra, book iii., ohap. vii,, § 4. 
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producing an effect, implying a previous knowledge of at least one of its 
causes. If we discover the causes of effects, it is generally by having pre- 
viously discovered the effects of causes ; the greatest skill in devising cru- 
cial instances for the former purpose may only end, as Bacon’s physical in- 
quiries did, in no result at all. Was it that his eagerness to acquire the 
power of producing for man’s benefit effects of practical importance to hu- 
man life, rendering him impatient of pursuing that end by a circuitous 
route, made even him, the champion of experiment, prefer the direct mode, 
though one of mere observation, to the indirect, in which alone experiment 
was possible? Or had even Bacon not entirely cleared his mind from the 
notion of the ancients, that rerum cognoscere causas^^ was the sole ob- 
ject of philosophy, and that to inquire into the ej^ects of things belono'ed 
to servile and mechanical arts ? * * 

It is worth remarking that, while the only efficient mode of cultivating 
speculative science was missed from an undue contempt of manual opera^ 
tions, the false speculative views thus engendered gave in their turn a false 
direction to such practical and mechanical aims as were suffered to exist. 
The assumption universal among the ancients and in the Middle Ages, that 
there were principles of heat and cold, dryness and moisture, etc., led di- 
rectly to a belief in alchemy ; in a transmutation of substances, a chano-e 
from one Kind into another. Why should it not be possible to make 
gold? Each of the characteristic properties of gold has its forma^ its 
essence, its sot of conditions, which if we could discover, and learn how to 
realize, we could superinduce that particular property upon any other sub- 
stance, upon wood, or iron, or lime, or clay. If, then, we could effect this 
with respect to every one of the essential properties of the precious metal, 
we should have converted the other substance into gold. Nor did tbis^ if 
once the premises were granted, appear to transcend the real powers ^of 
mankind. For daily experience showed that almost every one of the dis- 
tinctive sensible properties of any object, its consistence, its color, its taste, 
its smell, its shape, admitted of being totally changed by fire, or water, or 
some other chemical agent. The formm of all those qualities seeming, 
therefore, to be within human power either to produce or to annihilate, 
not only did the transmutation of substances appear abstractedly possible, 
but the employment of the power, at our choice, for practical ends, soenied 
by no means hopeless.*** 

A prejudice, universal in the ancient world, and from which Bacon was 
so far from being free, that it pervaded and vitiated the whole practical 
part of his system of logic, may vith good reason be ranked high in the 
order of Fallacies of which we are now treating. 

§ 8. There remains one a priori fallacy or natural prejudice, the most 
deeply-rooted, perhaps, of all which we have enumerated; one which not 
only reigned supreme in the ancient world, but still possesses almost undis- 
puted dominion over many of the most cultivated minds ; and some of the 
most remarkable of the numerous instances by which I shall think it neces- 
sary to exemplify it, will be taken from recent thinkers. This is, that the 
conditions of a phenomenon must, or at least probably will, resemble the 
phenomenon itself. 

* It is hardly needful to remark that nothing is here intended to he said against the possi- 

bility at some future period of making gold — hy first discovering it to be a compound, and 
putting together its different elements or ingredients. But this is a totally different idea from 

that of the seekers of the grand arcanum. 
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Conformably to what we have before remarked to be of frequent occurs 
rence, this fallacy might without much impropriety have been placed in a 
different class, among Fallacies of Generalization ; for experience does af- 
ford a certain degree of countenance to the assumption. The cause does 
in very many cases, resemble its effect; like produces like. Many phe- 
nomena have a direct tendency to perpetuate their own existence, or to 
give rise to other phenomena similar to themselves. Not to mention 
forms actually moulded on one another, as impressions on wax and the 
like, in which the closest resemblance between the effect and its cause is 
the very law of the phenomenon ; all motion tends to continue itself, with 
its own velocity, and in its own original direction ; and the motion of one 
body tends to set others in motion, which is indeed the most common of 
the modes in which the motions of bodies originate. We need scarcely 
refer to contagion, fermentation, and the like; or to the production of ef- 
fects by the growth or expansion of a germ or rudiment resembling on a 
smaller scale the coiiipleted phenomenon, as in the growth of a plant or 
animal from an embryo, that embryo itself deriving its origin from another 
plant or animal of the same kind. Again, the thoughts or reminiscences, 
wliich are effects of our past sensations, resemble those sensations; feel- 
ings produce similar feelings by way of sympathy ; acts produce similar 
acts by involuntary or voluntary imitation. With so many appearances in 
its favor, no wonder if a presumption naturally grew up, that causes must 
necessarily resemble their effects, and that like could 07 ily be produced by 
like. 

This principle of fallacy has usually presided over the fantastical at- 
tempts to influence the course of nature by conjectural means, the choice 
of which was not directed by previous observation and experiment. The 
guess almost ahvays fixed upon some means which possessed features of 
real or apparent resemblance to .the end in view. If a charm was wanted, 
as by Ovid^s Medea, to prolong life, all long-lived animals, or what were 
esteemed such, were collected and brewed into a broth : 

nee defuit illic 

Stjuamea Cinyphii tenuis momhrana chelydri 
Vivftcisque jeeur cervi : qnibus insupei* addit 
Ora caputque novem covnicis suecula passcc. 

A similar notion was embodied in the celebrated medical theory called 
the “ Doctrine of Signatures,” “ which is no less,” says Dr. Paris,* “ than 
a belief that every natural substance which possesses any medicinal virtue 
indicates by an obvious and well-marked external character the disease for 
which it is a remedy, or the object for which it should bo employed.” 
This outward character was generally some feature of resemblance, real or 
iantastioal, either to the effect it was supposed to produce, or to the phe- 
nomenon over which its power was thought to bo exercised. “Thus the 
lungs of a fox must be a specific for asthma, because that animal is re- 
markable for its strong powers of rcKspiration. Turmeric has a brilliant 
yellow color, which indicates that it lias the power of curing the jaundice; 
for the same reason, poppies must relieve diseases of the liead ; Agaricus 
those of the bladder; Gassia Jistuld the affections of the intestines, and 
Avistolochia the disordei's of the uterus: the polished surface and stony 
which so eminently characterize the seeds of the Lithospernium 
ofi^cinale (common gromwell) Avere deemed a certain indication of their 


* Pharmacohgia,, pp, 48-45. 
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efficacy in calculous and gravelly disorders ; for a similar reason, the roots 
of the Saxifraga granulata (white saxifrage) gained reputation in the cure 
of the same disease; and the Euphrasia (eye-bright) acquired fame, ns an 
application in complaints of the eye, because it exhibits a black spot in its 
corolla resembling the pupil. The blood-stone, the Heliotropiuni of the 
ancients, from the occasional small specks or points of a bloocl-red color 
exhibited on its green surface, is even at this very day employed in many 
parts of England and Scotland to stop a bleeding from the nose; and net- 
tle tea continues a popular remedy for the cure of UrtiGaria, It is also 
asserted that some substances bear the signcituTes of the humors, as the 
petals of the red rose that of the blood, and the roots of rhnbai*b and the 
flowers of saffron that of the bile.” 

The early speculations respecting the chemical composition of bodies 
were rendered abortive by no circumstance more than by their invariably 
taking for granted that the properties of the elements must resemble those 
of the compounds which were formed from them. 

To descend to move modern instances ; it was long thought, and was 
stoutly maintained by the Cartesians and even by Leibnitz against the 
^Newtonian system (nor did !Newton himself, as we have seen, contest the 
assuinptioii, but eluded it by an arbitrary hypothesis), that nothing (of a 
physical nature at least) could account for motion, except previous motion ; 
the impulse or impact of some other body. It was very long before the 
scientifle world could prevail upon itself to admit attraction and repulsion 
{i. e., spontaneous tendencies of particles to approach or recede from one 
another) as ultimate laws, no more requiring to be accounted for than 
impulse itself, if indeed the latter were not, in truth, resolvable into the 
former, ^ From the same source arose the innumerable hypotheses devised 
to explain those classes of motion which appeared more mysterious than 
others because there was no obvious mode of attributing them to impulse, 
as for example the voluntary motions of the human body. Such were the 
interminable systems of vibrations propagated along the nerves, or animal 
spirits rushing up and down between the muscles and the brain ; wliich, if 
the facts could have been proved, would have been an important addition 
to our knowledge of physiological laws; but the mere invention, or arbi- 
trary supposition of them, could not unless by the strongest delusion bo 
supposed to render the phenomena of animal life more comprehensible, or 
less mysterious. Nothing, however, seemed satisfactory, but to make out 
that motion was caused by motion ; by somctliing like itself. If it was 
not one kind of motion, it must bo another. In like manner it was sup- 
posed that the physical qualities of objects must arise from some similar 
quality, or perhaps only some quality bearing the. same name, in the parti- 
cles or atoms of which the objects were composed; that a sharp taste, for 
example, must arise from sharp particles. And reversing the inference, the 
effects produced by a phenomenon mtist, it was supposed, resemble in their 
physical attributes the phenomenon itself. The influences of the planets 
were supposed to be analogous to their visible peculiarities : Mars, being of 
a red color, portended fire and slaughter; and the like. 

Passing from physics to metaphysics, we may notice among the most ve- 
markable fruits of this a priori fallacy two closely analogous tlieories, em- 
ployed in ancient and modern times to bridge over the chasm between the 
world of mind and that of matter ; the species sensihiles of the Epicureans, 
and the modern doctrine of perception by means of ideas. These tlieories 
are indeed, probably, indebted for their existence not solely to the fallacy in 
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question, but to that fallacy combined with anothei* natural prejudice already 
adverted to,vthat a thing can not act where it is not. In both doctrines 
it is assumed that the phenomenon which takes place in ^ls when we .see 
or touch an object, and which we regard as an effect of that object, or rath- 
er of its presence to our organs, must of necessity resemble very closely the 
outward object itself. To fulfill this condition, the Epicureans supposed 
that objects were constantly projecting in all directions impalpable images 
of themselves, which entered at the eyes and penetrated to the mind ; wWle 
modern metaphysicians, though they rejected this hypothesis, agreed in 
deeming it necessary to suppose that not the thing itself, but a mental im- 
age or representation of it, was the direct object of perception. Br.Reid 
had to employ a world of argument and illustration to familiarize people 
with the truth, that the sensations or impressions on our minds need not 
necessarily be copies of, or bear any resemblance to, the causes which pro- 
duce them; in opposition to the natural prejudice which led people to as- 
similate the action of bodies upon our senses, and through them upon our 
minds, to the transfer of a given form from one object to another by actual 
moulding. The works of I)r. Reid are even now the most effectual course of 
study for detaching the mind from the prejudice of which this was an exam- 
ple. And the value of the service which ho thus rendered to popular philos- 
ophy is not much diminished, although we may hold, with Brown, that he 
went too far in imputing the ‘‘ ideal theory ” as an actual tenet, to the gen- 
erality of the philosophers who preceded him, and especially to Locke and 
Hume ; for if they did not themselves consciously fall into the error, unques- 
tionably they often led their readers into it. 

The prejudice, that the conditions of a phenomenon must resemble the 
phenomenon, is occasionally exaggerated, at least verbally, into a still more 
palpable absurdity; the conditions of the thing are spoken of as if they 
ioere the very thing itself. In Bacon’s model inquiry, whicli occupies so 
great a space in the JV'ovum Organnm^ the inqxmitio in formam calkU^ the 
conclusion which he favors is that heat is a kind of motion; meaning of 
course not the feeling of heat, but the conditions of the feeling; meaning, 
therefoi'e, only that wherever there is heat, there must first be a particu- 
lar kind of motion ; but be makes no distinction in his language between 
these two ideas, expressing himself as if heat, and the conditions of heat, 
W'ere one and the same thing. So the elder Darwin, in the beginning of 
his Zoo7iomia^ stx>Y% The word idea has various meanings in theVriters of 
metaphysics; it is here used simply for those notions of external things 
which our organs of sense bring us acquainted with originally ” (thus far 
the proposition, though vague, is unexceptionable in meaning), ‘‘ and is de- 
fined a contraction, a motion, or configuration, of the fibres which constitute 
the imniediate organ of sense.” Our notions^ a configuration of the fibres I 
What kind of logician must he be who thinks that a phenomenon is defined 
to he the condition on which ho supposes it to depend ? Accordingly he 
says soon after, not that onr ideas are caused by, or consequent on, certain 
organic phenomena, but our ideas are animal motions of the organs of 
sense.” And this confusion runs through the four volumes of the Zoono- 
mia* tho reader never knows whether the writer is speaking of the effect, 
or of its supposed cause ; of the idea, a state of mental consciousness, or of 
the state of the nerves and brain which he considers it to presuppose. 

I have given a variety of instances in which the natural prejudice, that 
causes and. their effects must resemble one another, has operated in practice 
so as to give rise to serious errors. I shsdl now go further, and produce 
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from writings even of the present or very recent times, instances in which 
this prejudice is laid down as an established principle. M. Victor Cousin, 
in -the last of his celebrated lectures on Locke, enunciates the maxim in the 
following unqualified terms : “Tout ce qui est vrai de I’effet, est vrai de la 
cause.” A doctrine to which, unless in some peculiar and technical mean- 
ing of the words cause and effect, it is not to be imagined that any person 
would literally adhere ; but he who could so write must be far enough from 
seeing that the very reverse might be the effect; that there is nothing im- 
possible in the supposition that no one property which is true of the effect 
might be true of the cause. Without going quite so far in jDoint of ex- 
pression, Coleridge, in his JBiographia Literaria^ affirms as an “ evident 
truth,’’ that “ the law of causality holds only between homogeneous things, 
L e., things having some common property,” and therefore “ can not extend 
from one world into another, its opposite;” hence, as mind and matter 
have no common property, mind can not act upon matter, nor matter 
upon mind. What is this but the a priori fallacy of which we are speak- 
ing ? The doctrine, like many others of Coleridge, is taken from Spinoza, 
in the first book of whose JEthica {De Deo) it stands as the Third Propo- 
sition, “Qum res nihil commune inter se habent, earum una alterius causa 
esse non potest,’’ and is there proved from two so-callcd axioms, equally 
gratuitous with itself ; but Spinoza ever systematically consistent, pursued 
the doctrine to its inevitable consequence, the materiality of God. 

The same conception of impossibility led the ingenious and subtle mind 
of Leibnitz to his celebrated doctrine of a pre-established harmony. He, 
too, thought that mind could not act upon matter, nor matter upon mind, 
and tluit the two, thei'efore, must have been arranged by their Maker like 
two clocks, which, though unconnected with one another, strike simultane- 
ously, and always point to the same hour. Malebranche’s equally famous 
theory of Occasional Causes was another form of the same conception ; in- 
stead of supposing the clocks originally arranged to strike together, he held 
that when the one strikes, God interposes, and makes the other strike in 
correspondence with it. 

Descartes, in like manner, whose works are a rich mine of almost evciy 
description of a priori fallacy, says that the Efficient Cause must at least 
have all the perfections of the effect, and for this singular reason ; “ Si enim 
ponamus aliquid in idea reperiri quod non fuerit in ejus causa, hoc igitiir 
habet a nihilo;” of which it is scarcely a parody to say, that if there be 
pepper^ in the soup there must bo pepper in the cook who made it, since 
otherwise the pepper would be without a cause. A similar fallacy is com- 
mitted by Cicero, in his second book De DlnibtiSy where, speaking in his 
own person against the Epicureans, he charges them with inconsistency in 
saying that the pleasures of the mind had their origin from those of the 
body, and yet that the former were more valuable, as if the effect could sur- 
pass the cause. ^ “Anirni voluptas oritur propter voluptatem corporis, ot 
major est animi voluptas quam corporis? ita fit ut gratulator, laetior sit 
quam is cui gratulatur.” Even that, surely, is not an impossibility ; a per- 
son’s good fortune has often given more pleasure to others than it gave to 
the person himself. 

Descax'tes, with no less readiness, applies the same principle the converse 
Avay, and infers the nature of the efects from the assumption that they 
must, in this or that pi’operty or in all their properties, resemble their 


* Vol. i., chnp. 8. 
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cause. To this class belong his speculations, and those of so many others 
after him, tending to infer the order of the universe, not from observation 
but by a iwiori reasoning from supposed qualities of the Godhead. This 
•"sort of inference was probably never carried to a greater length than it 
was in one particular instance by Descartes, when, as a^proof of one of his 
])hysical principles, that the quantity of motion in the universe is invaria- 
ble, he had recourse to the immutability of the Divine Nature. Reason- 
ing of a very similar character is, however, nearly as common now as it 
was in his time, and does duty largely as a means of fencing off disagree- 
able conclusions. Writers have not yet ceased to oppose the theoiy of 
divine benevolence to the evidence of physical facts, to the principle of 
population for example. And people seem in general to think that they 
have used a very powerful argument, when they have said, that to suppose 
some proposition true, would be a reflection on the goodness or wisdom of 
the Deity. Put into the simplest possible terms, their argument is, “If it 
had depended on me, I would not have made the proposition true, there- 
fore it is not true.” Put into other words, it stands thus : “ God is perfect, 
therefore (what I think) perfection must obtain in nature.’^ But since in 
reality every one feels that nature is very far from perfect, the doctrine is 
never applied consistently. It furnishes an argument which (like many 
others of a similar character) people like to appeal to when it makes for 
their own side. Nobody is convinced by it, but each appears to think 
that it puts religion on his side of the question, and that it is a useful 
weapon of offense for wounding an adversary. 

Although several other varieties of a pfiori fallacy might probably be 
added to those here specified, these are all against which it seems neces- 
sary to give any special caution. Our object is to open, without attempt- 
ing or affecting to exhaust, the subject. Having illustrated, therefore, this 
first class of Fallacies at suflicient length, I shall proceed to the second. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FALLACIES OF OBSBRVATrON. 

§ 1. From the Fallacies which are properly Prejudices, or i)resumptions 
antecedent to, and superseding, proof, we pass to those which lie in tlie in- 
correct poHonnance of the proving process. And as I^roof, in its widest 
extent, embraces one or more, or all, of three processes, ObLservation, Gen- 
eralization, and Deduction, we shall consider in their order the errors ca- 
pable of being committed in these three operations. And first, of the first 
mentioned. 

A fallacy of misobservation may be either negative or positive ; either 
Non -observation or Mai -observation. It is non-observation, when all the 
error consists in overlooking, or neglecting, facts or particulars which 
ought, to have been observed. It is nial- observation, when something is 
not simply unseen, but seen wrong; when the fact or phenomenon, instead 
of being recognized for what it is in reality, is mistaken for something else. 

§ 2. Non-observation may either take place by overlooking instances, or 
by overlooking some of the circumstances of a given instance. If we were 
to conclude that a fortune-teller was a true jirophet, from not adverting 
to the oases in which Ms predictions bad been falsified by the event, this 
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would be non-observation of instances ; but if we overlooked or remained 
ignorant of the fact that in cases where the predictions had been fulfilled, 
he had been in collusion with some one wlio had given him the informa- 
tion on which they were grounded, this would be non-observation of cir- 
cumstances. ♦ 

The former case, in so far as the act of induction from insufficient evi- 
dence is concerned, does not fall under this second class of.Fallacies, but 
under the third, Fallacies of Generalization. In every such case, however, 
there are two defects or errors instead of one ; there is the error of treat- 
ing the insufficient evidence as if it were sufficient, which is a Fallacy of 
the third class ; and there is the insufficiency itself; the not having better 
evidence ; which, when such evidence, or, in other words, when other in- 
stances, were^ to be had, is Non-observation; and the erroneous inference, 
so far as it is to be attributed to this cause, is a Fallacy of the second 
class. 

It belongs not to our jDurpose to treat of non-observation as arising from 
casual inattention, from general slovenliness of mental habits, want of due 
practice^ in the use of the observing faculties, or insufficient interest in 
the subject. The question pertinent to logic is — Granting the want of 
complete competency in the observer, on what point is that insufficiency 
on his part likely to lead him wrong? or rather, what sorts of instances, 
or of circumstances in any given instance, are most likely to escape the 
notice of observers generally ; of mankind at large. 

§ 3. First, then, it is evident that when the instances on one side of a 
question are more likely to be remembered and recorded than those on 
the other; especially if there be any strong motive to preserve the memory 
of the first, but not of the latter; these last are likely to be overlooked, 
and escape the observation of the mass of mankind. This is the recog- 
nized explanation of the credit given, in spite of reason and evidence, to 
many classes of impostors; to quack -doctors, and fortune-tellers in all 
ages; to the ‘^cunning man” of modern times, and the oracles of old. 
Few have considered the extent to ■which this fallacy operates in practice, 
even in the teeth of the most palpable negative evidence. A striking ex- 
ample of it is the faith which the uneducated portion of the agricultural 
classes, in this and other countries, continue to repose in the jprophecios as 
to weather supplied by almanac-makers ; though every season affords to 
them numerous cases of completely erroneous prediction; but as every 
season also furnishes some cases in which the prediction is fulfilled, this is 
enough to keep up the credit of the prophet, with people who do not re- 
flect on the number of instances requisite for what we have called, in our 
inductive terminology, the Elimination of Chance ; since a certain number 
of casual coincidences not only may but will happen, between any two un- 
connected events. 

Coleridge, in one of the essays in the has illustrated the matter 

we are now considering, in discussing the origin of a proverb, which, dif- 
ferently worded, is to be found in all the languages of Europe,” viz., For- 
tune favors fools.” He ascribes it partly to the “ tendency to exaggerate 
all effects that seem disproportionate to their visible cause, and all circum- 
stances that are in any way strongly contrasted with our notions of the 
persons under them,”^ Omitting some explanations which would refer the 
error to mal-observation, or to the other species of non-observation (tliat 
of circumstances), I take up the quotation further on. Unforeseen coinci- 
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dences may have greatly helped a man, yet if they have done for him only 
what possibly from his own abilities he might have effected for himself 
his good luck will excite less attention, and the instances be less remem- 
bered. That clever men should attain their objects seems natural, and we 
neglect the circumstances that perhaps produced that success of themselves 
without the intervention of skill or foresight ; but we dwell on the fact and 
remember it,'as something strange, when the same happens to a weak or 
ignorant man. So too, though the latter should fail in his undertakings 
fi-om concurrences that might have happened to the wisest man, yet his 
failure being no more than might have been expected and accounted for 
from his folly, it lays no hold on our attention, but fleets away among the 
other undistinguished waves in which the stream of ordinary life murmurs 
by us, and is forgotten. Had it been as true as it was notoriously false 
that those all-embracing discoveries, which have shed a dawn of $cie 9 ice 
on the art of chemistry, and give no obscure promise of some one great 
constitutive law, in the light of which dwell dominion and the power of 
prophecy ; if these discoveries, instead of having been, as they really wore, 
preconcerted by meditation, and evolved out of his own intellect, had oc^ 
curred by a set of lucky accidents to the illustrious father and founder of 
philosophic alchemy; if they had presented themselves to Professor Davy 
exclusively in consequence of his luc/v in possessing a particular galvanic 
battery ; if this battery, as far as Davy was concerned, had itself been an 
accidmt^ and not (as in point of fact it wfxs) desired and obtained by him 
for the purpose of insuring the testimony of experience to his principles, 
and in order to bind down material nature under the inquisition of reason, 
and force from her, as by torture, unequivocal answers to lyreiniTed and 
preconceived qiiemoiis—yet still they would not have been talked of or 
described as instances of bic/c, but as the natural results of liis admitted 
genius and known skill. But should an accident have disclosed similar 
discoveries to a mechanic at Birmingham or Sheflield, and if the man 
should grow rich in consequence, and partly by the envy of las neighbors 
and partly with good reason, be considered by them as a man below 2 K(r in 
the general powers of his understanding; then, ‘ Oh, what a lucky fellow! 
Well, Fortune does favor fools— that’s for certain 2 It is always so 1’ And 
forthwith the exclaimcr relates half a dozen similar instances. Thus ac- 
cumulating the one sort of facts and never collecting the other, we do, as 
poets in their diction, and quacks of all denominations do in their x*eason- 
ing, put a part for the whole.” 

This passage very happily sets forth the maimer in which, under the 
loose mode of induction which proceeds emanerationem sUnplicem^ 
not seeking for instances of such a kind as to be decisive of the question, 
but generalizing from any which occur, or rather which are remembered, 
opinions grow up with the apparent sanction of experience, which have no 
foundation in the laws of nature at all. “Itaque recto respondit illo” (wo 
may say with Bacon*), “qui cum suspensa tabula in temple ei monstrare- 
tui* eorum, qui vota solverant, quod naufragii periculo elapsi sint, atque 
interrogando premcretur, anne turn quidem Deorum numon agnosceret, 
quiBsivit denuo, sunt illi depicti qnipost vota nuncupata perlernntf 
Badem ratio est fere omnis snporstitionis, ut in Astrologiois, in Somniis, 
Ominibus, Hemesibus, et hujusmodi; in quibus, homines deloctati hujus- 
modi vanitatibus, advertunt evontus, ubi implentur ; ast ubi fallunt, licet 
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multo frequentius, tameii negligunt, et prsetereunt.” And he proceeds to 
say that, independently of the iove of the marvelous, or any other bias in 
the inclinations, there is a natural tendency in the intellect itself to this 
kind of fallacy ; since the mind is more moved by affirmative instances, 
though negative ones are of most use in philosophy: “Is tamen humano 
intellectui error est proprius et pei'petuus, ut magis moveatur et excitetur 
Affirmativis quam Negativis; cum rite et ordine sequum se utriqiie prae- 
bere debeat; quin contra, in omni Axiomate vero constitiiendo, major vis 
est instantise negativse.” 

But the greatest of all causes of non-observation is a preconceived opin- 
ion. This it is which, in all ages, has made the whole race of mankind, 
and every separate section of it, for the most part unobservant of all facts, 
however abundant, even when passing under their own eyes, which are con- 
tradictory to any first appearance, or any received tenet. It is worth 
while to recall occasionally to the oblivious memory of mankind some of 
the striking instances in which opinions that the simplest experiment 
wouldr have shown to be erroneous, continued to be entertained because 
nobody ever thought of trying that experiment. One of the most remark- 
able of these was exhibited in the Copernican controversy. The opponents 
of Copernicus argued that the earth did not move, because if it did, a 
stone let fall from the top of a high tower would not reach the ground at 
the foot of the tower, but at a little distance from it, in a contrary direc- 
tion to the earth’s course ; in the same manner (said they) as, if a ball is 
let drop from the mast-head while the ship is in full sail, it does not fall 
exactly at the foot of the inast, but nearer to the stern of the vessel. The 
Copernicans would have silenced these objectors at once if they had tried 
dropping a ball from the mast-head, since they would have found that it 
docs fall exactly at the foot, as the theory requires; but no ; they admitted 
the spurious fact, and struggled vainly to make out a difference between 
the two cases. “The ball was wo paH of the ship — and the motion for- 
ward w’as not natural, either to the ship or to the ball. The stone, on the 
other hand, let fall from the top of the towoi”, was part of the earth; and 
therefore, the diurnal and annular revolutions which were natural to the 
earth, were also natural to the stone; the stone would, therefore, retain 
the same motion with the tower, and strike the ground precisely at the 
bottom of it.”* 

Other examples, scarcely less striking, are recorded by Dr. Whewell,t 
where imaginary laws of nature have continued to be received as real, 
merely because no person had steadily looked at facts which almost every 
one had the opportunity of observing. “A vague and loose mode of look- 
ing at facts very easily observable, left men for a long time under the be- 
lief that a body ten times as heavy as another falls ten times as fast; that 
objects immersed in water are always magnified, without regard to the 
forna of the surface ; that the magnet exerts an irresistible force; that crys- 
tal is always found associated with ice; and the like. These and many 
others are examples how blind and careless man can be even in observation 
of the plainest and commonest appearances; and they show us that the 
mere faculties of perception, although constantly exercised upon innumer- 
able objects, may long fail in leading to any exact knowdedge.” 

If even on physical facts, and these of the most obvious character, the 
observing faculties of mankind can be to this degree the passive slaves of 


* Playfair’s Dissertation, sect. 4. 
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their preconceived impressionsj we need not be surprised that this should 
be so lamentably true as all experience attests it to be, on things more 
nearly connected with their stronger feelings — on moral, social, and relio*. 
ions subjects. The information which an ordinary traveler brings baSc 
from a foreign country, as the result of the evidence of his senses, is almost 
always such as exactly confirms the opinions with which he set out. He 
has had eyes and ears for such things only as he expected to see. Men read 
the sacred books of tlieir religion, and pass unobserved therein multitudes 
of things utterly irreconcilable with even their own notions of moral ex- 
cellence. With the same authorities before them, different historians, alike 
innocent of intentional misrepresentation, see only what is favorable to 
Protestants or Catholics, royalists or republicans, Charles Lor Cromwell; 
while others, having set out with the preconception that extremes must 
be in the wrong, are incapable of seeing truth and justice when these are 
wholly ou one side. 

The influence of a preconceived theory is well exemplified in the super- * 
stitions of barbarians respecting the virtues of medicaments and charms. 
The negroes, among whom coral, as of old among ourselves, is worn as an 
amulet, affirm, according to Dr. Paris,* that its color “ is always affected 
by the state of health of the wearer, it becoming paler in disease.” On a 
matter open to iiniversal observation, a general proposition which has not 
the smallest vestige of truth is received as a result of experience ; the 
conceived opinion preventing, it w’ould seem, any observation whatever on 
the subject. 

§ 4. For illustration of the first species of non-observation, that of In- 
stances, what has now been stated may suffice. But there may also be 
non-observation of some material circumstances, in instances which have 
not been altogether overlooked — nay, which may be the very instances on 
which the whole superstructure of a theory has been founded. As, in the 
cases hitherto examined, a general pi'oposition was too rashly adopted, on 
the evidence of particulars, Iriio indeed, but insufficient to support it; so 
in the cases to which we now turn, the particulars themselves have been 
imperfectly observed, and the singular propositions on which the generali- 
zation is grounded, or some at least of those singular propositions, are 
false. 

Such, for instance, was one of the 'mistakes committed in the celebrated 
phlogistic theory; a doctrine which accounted for combustion by the ex- 
trication of a substance called phlogiston, supposed to bo contained in all 
combustible matter. The hypothesis accorded tolerably well with super- 
ficial appearances ; the ascent of flame naturally suggests the escape of a 
substance ; and the visible residuum of ashes, in bulk and weight, generally 
falls extremely short of the combustible material. The error was, noh-ob- 
servation of an important portion of the actual residue, namely, the gaseous 
products of combustion. When these were at last noticed and brought 
into account, it appeared to be a universal law, that all substances gain in- 
stead of losing weight by undergoing combustion; and after the usual at- 
tempt to accommodate the old theory to the new fact by means of an ar- 
bitrary hypothesis (that phlogiston had the quality of positive levity in- 
stead of gravity), chemists were conducted to the true explanation, namely, 
that instead of a substance separated, there was, on the contrary, a substance 
absorbed. 


* Pharmacologia^ p. 21. 
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Many of the absurd practices which have been deemed to possess medic- 
inal efficacy, have been indebted for their reputation to non-observance of 
some accompanying circumstance which was the real agent in the cures 
ascribed to them. Thus, of the sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby : 

Whenever any wound had been inflicted, this powder was applied to the 
wenpon that had inflicted it, which was, moreover, covered wdth ointment, 
and dressed two or three times a day. The wound itself, in the mean time, 
was directed to be brought together, and carefully bound up with clean 
linen rags, but, adove all^ to he let alone for seven days, at the end of which 
period the bandages were removed, when the wound was generally found 
perfectly united. The triumph of the cure was decreed to the mysterious 
agency of the sympathetic powder which had been so assiduously applied 
to the weapon, whereas it is hardly necessary to observe that the prompt- 
ness of the cure depended on the total exclusion of air from the wound, 
find upon the sanative operations of nature not having received any dis- 
turbance from the officious interference of art. The result, beyond all 
doubt, furnished the first hint which led surgeons to the improved practice 
of healing wounds by what is technically called the/rsi inUntionP^ «In 
all records,” adds Dr, Paris, of “extraordinary cures performed by mysteri- 
ous agents, there is a great desire to conceal the remedies and other curative 
means which were simultaneously administered with them; thus Oribasius 
commends in high terms a necklace of Pseony root for the cure of epilepsy; 
but we learn that he always took care to accompany its use with copious 
evacuations, although he assigns to them no share of credit in the cure. 
In later times we have a good specimen of this species of deception, pre- 
sented to us in a work on scrofula by Mr. Morley, written, as we are in- 
formed, for the sole purpose of restoring the much-injured character and 
use of the Vervain; in which the axithor directs tlie root of this plant to 
be tied with a yard of white satin ribbon around the neck, where it is to 
remain until the patient is cured ; but mark— during this interval he calls 
to his aid the most active medicines in the materia medica.”f 

In other cases, the cures really produced by rest, regimen, and amuse- 
ment have been ascribed to the medicinal, or occasionally to the supernatu- 
ral, means which were put in requisition. “The celebrated John Wesley, 
while he commemorates the triumph of sulphur and supplication over his 
bodily infirmity, forgets to' appreciate the resuscitating influence of four 
months’ repose from his apostolic labors ; and such is the disposition of 
the human mind to place confidence in the operation of mysterious agents, 
that we find him more disposed to attribute his cure to a brown paper 
plaster of egg and brimstone, than to Dr. Pothergill’s salutary prescription 
of country air, rest, asses’ milk, and horse exercise.”]; 

In the following example, the circumstance overlooked was of a some- 
what different character, “When the yellow fever raged in America^ the 
practitioners trusted exclusively to the copious use of mercury; at first 
this plan was deemed so universally efficacious, that, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, it was triumphantly proclaimed that death never took place after 
the mercury had evinced its effect upon the sys,tem : all this was very true, 
but it furnished no proof of the eflacacy of that metal, since the disease in its 
aggravated form was so rapid in its career, that it swept away its victims 
long before the system could be brought under mercurial influence, while in 
its milder shape it passed off equally well without any assistance from art.”§ 

♦ Pharmacologia, pp. 23, 24. t Ibid., p. 28. J Ibid., p. 62. § Ibid., pp. 61, 62. 
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In these examples the circumstance overlooked was cognizable by the 
senses. In other cases, it is one the knowledge of which could only be ar- 
rived at by reasoning ; but the fallacy may still be classed under the head 
to which, for want of a more appropriate name, we have given the appel- 
lation Fallacies of Non-observation. It is not the nature of the facul- 
ties which ought to have been employed, but the non-employment of them 
which constitutes this Natural Order of Fallacies. Wherever the error is 
negative, not positive ; wherever it consists especially in omrloohing^ in 
being ignorant or unmindful of some fact which, if known and attended to, 
would have made a difference in the conclusion arrived at; the error is 
properly placed in the Class which w^e are considering. In this Class, there 
is not, as in all other fallacies there is, a positive misestimate of evidence 
actually had. The conclusion would be just, if the portion which is seen 
of the case wore the whole of it ; but there is another portion overlooked, 
which vitiates the result. ’ 

For instance, there is a remarkable doctrine which lias occasionally found 
a vent in the public speeches of unwise legislators, but which only in one 
instance that I am aware of has received the sanction of a philosophical 
writer, namely, M. Cousin, who in his preface to the Gorgias of Plato, con- 
tending that punishment must have some other and higher justification 
than the prevention of crime, makes use of this argument — that if punish- 
ment were only for the sake of example^ it would be indifferent whether 
we punished the innocent or the guilty, since the punishment, considered as 
an example, is equally efficacious in either case. Now we must, in order 
to go along with this reasoning, suppose, that the person who feels himself 
under temptation, observing somebody punished, concludes himself to be 
in danger of being punished likewise, and is terrified accordingly. Bat it 
is forgotten that if the person punished is supposed to be innocent, or even 
if there ho any doubt of his guilt, the spectator will reflect that his own 
danger, whatever it may be, is not contingent on his guiltiness, but threat- 
ens him equally if he remains innocent, and how, therefore, is he deterred 
from guilt by the apprehension of such punishment? M. Cousin supposes 
that people will be dissuaded from guilt by whatever renders the condi- 
tion of the guilty more perilous, forgetting that the condition of the inno- 
cent (also one of the elements in the calculation) is, in the case supposed, 
made perilous in precisely an equal degree. This is a fallacy of overlook- 
ing; or of non-observation, within the intent of our classification. 

Fallacies of this description are the great stumbling-block to correct 
thinking in political economy. The economical workings of society afford 
numerous cases in which the effects of a cause consist of two sets of phe- 
nomena : the one immediate, concentrated, obvious to all eyes, and passing, 
in common apprehension, for the whole effect; the other widely diffused, 
or lying deeper under the surface, and which is exactly contrary to the 
former. Take, for instance, the common notion so plausible at the first 
glance, of the encouragement given to industry by lavish expenditure. A, 
who spends his whole income, and even his capital, in expensive living, is 
supposed to give great employment to labor. JB, who lives on a small por- 
tion, and invests the remainder in the funds, is thought to give little or 
no employment For every body sees the gains which are made by A’s 
tradesmen, servants, and others, while his money is spending. B’s sav- 
ings, on the contrary, pass into the hands of the person whose stock he 
purchased, who with it pays a debt he owed to some banker, who lends it 
again to some merchant or manufacturer ; and the capital being laid out 
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in hiring spinners and weavers, or carriers and the crews of merchant ves- 
sels, not only gives immediate employment to at least as much industry as 
A employs during the whole of his career, but coming back with increase 
by the sale of the goods which have been manufactured or imported, forms 
a fund^ for the employment of the same and perhaps a greater quantity of 
labor in perpetuity. But the observer does not see, and therefore does 
not consider, what becomes of B’s money j he does see what is done with 
A’s ; he observes the amount of industry which A’s profusion feeds ; he 
observes not the far greater quantity which it prevents from being fed; 
and thence the prejudice, universal to the time of Adam Smith, that prodi- 
gality encourages industry, and parsimony is a discouragement to it. 

The common argument against free trade was a fallacy of the same na- 
ture. The purchaser of British silk encourages Brjtish industry ; the pur- 
chaser of Lyons silk encourages only French ; the former conduct is patri- 
otic, the latter ought to be prevented by law. The circumstance is over- 
looked, that the purchaser of any foreign commodity necessarily causes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the export of an equivalent value of some article of 
home production (beyond what would otherwise be exported), either to 
the same foreign country or to some other ; which fact, though from the 
complication of the circumstances it can not always be verified by specific 
observation, no observation can possibly be brought to contradict, while the 
evidence of reasoning on which it rests is irrefragable. The fallacy is, 
therefore, the same as in the preceding case, that of seeing a part only of 
the phenomena, and imagining that part to be the whole; and may be 
ranked among Fallacies of ]^oxi-observation. 

§ 5. To complete the examination of the second of our five classes, we 
have now to speak of Mal-observation ; in which the error does not lie in 
the fact that something is unseen, but that something seen is seen wrong. 

Perception being infallible evidence of whatever is really perceived, the 
error now under consideration can be committed no otherwise than by 
mistaking for conception what is, in fact, inference. We have formerly 
shown how intimately the two are blended in almost every thing which is 
called observation, and^ still more in every Description.* What is actually 
on any occasion perceived by our senses being so minute in amount, and 
generally so unimportant a portion of the state of facts which we wish to 
ascertain or to communicate; it would be absurd to say that either in our 
observations, or in conveying their result to others, we ought not to mingle 
inference with fact ; all that can be said is, that when we do so we ought 
to be aware of what we are doing, and to know what part of the assertion 
rests on consciousness, and is therefore indisputable, wbat part on inference, 
and is therefore questionable. 

One of the most celebrated examples of a universal error produced by 
mistaking an inference for the direct evidence of the senses, was the resist- 
ance made, on the ground of common sense, to the Copernican system. 
People fancied they sato the sun rise and set, the stars revolve in circles 
round the pole. We now know that they saw no such thing; what they 
really saw was a set of appearances, equally reconcilable with the theory 
they held and with a totally different one. It seems strange that such an 
instance as this of the testimony of the senses pleaded with the most en- 
tire conviction in favor of something which was a mere inference of the 


* SuvrUj p. 450. 
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judgment, and, as it turned out, a false inference, should not have opened 
the eyes of the bigots of common sense, and inspired them with a more 
modest distrust of the competency of mere ignorance to judge the conclu- 
sions of cultivated thought. 

In proportion to any person’s deficiency of knowledge and mental culti- 
vation is, generally, his inability to discriminate between his inferences and 
the perceptions on which they were grounded. Many a marvelous tale, 
many a scandalous anecdote, owes its origin to this incapacity. The nar- 
rator relates, not what he saw or heard, but the impression which he de- 
rived from what he saw or heard, and of whicli perhaps tlio greater part 
consisted of inference, though the whole is related not as inference but as 
matter of fact. The difficulty of inducing witnesses to restrain within any 
moderate limits the intermixture of their inferences with the narrative of 
their perceptions, is well known to experienced cross-examiners ; and still 
more is this the case when ignorant persons attempt to describe any natu- 
ral phenomenon. ‘‘ The simplest narrative,” says Dugald Stewart,* « of 
the most illiterate observer involves more or less of hypothesis ; nay, in 
general, it will be found that, in proportion to his ignorance, the greater is 
the number of conjectural principles involved in his statements. A village 
apothecary (and, if possible, in a still greater degree, an experienced nurse) 
is seldom able to describe the plainest case, without employing a phraseol- 
ogy of which every word is a theory : whereas a simple and genuine speci- 
fication of the phenomena which mark a particular disease; a specification 
unsophisticated by fancy, or by preconceived opinions, may be regarded as 
unequivocal evidence of a mind trained by long and successful study to the 
most difficult of all arts, that of the faithful mterpretation of nature.” 

The universality of the confusion between perceptions and the inferences 
drawn from them, and the rarity of the power to discriminate the one from 
the other, ceases to surprise us when we consider that in the far greater 
number of instances the actual perceptions of our senses are of no "impor- 
tance or interest to us except as marks from which we infer something be- 
yond them. It is not the color and superficial extension perceived by tlie 
eye that are important to us, but the object, of which those visible appear- 
ances testify the presence; and where the sensation itself is indifferent, as 
it generally is, we have no motive to attend particularly to it, but acquii*e a 
habit of passing it over without distinct consciousness, and going on at 
once to the inference. So that to know what the sensation actually was, is 
a study in itself, to which painters, for example, have to train themselves 
by special and long-continued discipline and application. In things farther 
removed from the dominion of the outward senses, no one who has not 
great experience in pyschological analysis is competent to break this in- 
tense association ; and when such analytic habits do not exist in the requi- 
site degree, it is hardly possible to mention any of the habitual judgments 
of mankind on subjects of a high degree of abstraction, from the being of 
a God and the immortality of the soul down to the multiplication table, 
which are not, or have not been, considered as matter of direct intuition. 
So strong is the tendency to ascribe an intuitive character to judgments 
which are mere inferences, and often false ones. No one can doubt that 
many a deluded visionary has actually believed that he was directly in- 
spired from Heaven, and that the Almighty had conversed with him face 
to face ; which yet was only, on his part, a conclusion drawn from appear 

*Mem€nts of the Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii., chap. 4, sect. 6. 
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ances to his senses, or feelings in his internal consciousness, which afforded 
no warrant for any such belief. A caution, therefore, against this class of 
errors, is not only needful but indispensable ; though to determine wheth- 
er, on any of the great questions of metaphysics, such errors are actually 
committed, belongs not to this place, but, as I have so often said, to a dif- 
ferent science. 


CHAPTEE V. 

PALLACIES OF GENEEALIZATIOl^r. 

§ 1. The class of Fallacies of which we are now to speak, is the most 
extensive of all ; embracing a greater number and variety of unfounded 
inferences than any of the other classes, and which it is even more difficult 
to reduce to sub-classes or species. If the attempt made in the preceding 
books to define the principles of well-grounded generalization has been 
successful, all generalizations not conformable to those principles might, 
in a certain sense, be brought under the present class ; when, however, tlie 
rules are known and kept in view, but a casual lapse committed in the a])- 
plication of them, this is a blunder, not a fallacy. To entitle an error of 
generalization to the latter epithet, it must be committed on principle ; 
there must lie iu it some erroneous general conception of the inductive 
process ; the legitimate mode of drawing conclusions from observation and 
experiment must be fundamentally misconceived. 

^ Without attempting any thing so chimerical as an exhaustive classifica- 
tion of all the misconceptions which can exist on the subject, let us con- 
tent ourselves with noting, among the cautions which might be suggested, 
a few of the most useful and needful. 

§ 2. In the first place, there are certain kinds of generalization which, 
if the principles already laid down be correct, must be groundless; expe- 
rience can not afford the necessary conditions for establishing them by a 
correct induction. Such, for instance, are all inferences from the order of 
nature existing on the earth, or in the solar system, to that which may 
exist in remote parts of the universe; where the phenomena, for aught we 
know, may be entirely different, or may succeed one another according to 
different laws, or even according to no fixed law at all. Such, again, in 
matters dependent on causation, are all universal negatives, all propositions 
that assert impossibility. The non-existence of any given phenomenon, 
however uniformly experience may as yet have testified to the fact, proves 
at most that no cause, adequate to its production, has yet manifested itself ; 
but that no such causes exist in nature can only be inferred if we are so 
foolish as to suppose that we know all the forces in nature. The supposi- 
tion would at least be premature while our acquaintance with some even 
of those which we do know is so extremely recent. And however much 
our knowledge of nature may hereafter be extended, it is not easy to see 
how that knowledge could evei* he complete, or how, if it were, wo could 
ever be assured of its being so. 

The only laws of nature which afford sufficient warrant for attributing 
impossibility (even with reference to the existing order of nature, and to 
our own region of the universe) are, first, those of number and extension, 
which are paramount to the laws of the succession of phenomena, and not 
exposed to the agency of counteracting causes ; and, secondly, the universal 
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law of causality itself. That no variation in any effect or consequent will 
lake place^ while the whole of the antecedents remain the same, may be 
affirmed with full assurance. But, that the addition of some new anteced- 
ent might not entirely alter and subvert the accustomed consequent, or that 
antecedents competent to do this do not exist in nature, we are in no case 
empowered positively to conclude. 

§ 3. It is next to be remarked that all generalizations wffich profess, 
like the theories of Thales, Democritus, and others of the early Greek 
speculators, to resolve all things into some one element, or like many mod- 
ern theories, to resolve phenomena radically different into the same, are 
necessarily false. By radically different phenomena I mean impressions 
on our senses which differ in quality, and not merely in degree. On this 
subject what appeared necessary was said in the chapter on the Limits to 
the Explanation of Laws of Nature; but as the fallacy is even in our own 
times a common one, I shall touch on it somewhat further in this place. 

When we say that the force which retains the planets in their orbits is 
resolved into gravity, or that the force which makes substances combine, 
chemically is resolved into electricity, we assert in the one case what is, 
and in the other case what might, and probably will ultimately, be a legiti- 
mate result of induction. In both these cases motion is resolved into^io- 
tion,^ The assertion is, that a case of motion, which was supposed to be 
special, and to follow a distinct law of its own, conforms to and is included 
iu the general law which regulates another class of motions. But, from 
these and similar generalizations, countenance and currency have been 
given to attempts to resolve, not motion into motion, but heat into motion, 
light into motion, sensation itself into motion ; states of consciousness into 
states of the nervous systeui, as in the ruder forms of the materialist phi- 
losophy; vital phenomena into mechanical or chemical processes, as in 
some schools of physiology. 

Now I am far from pretending that it may not be capable of proof, or 
that it is not an important addition to our knowledge if proved, that cer- 
tain motions in the particles of bodies are the co 7 iditio 7 is of the production 
of heat or light; that certain assignable physical modifications of the nerves 
may bo the conditions not only of our sensations or emotions, but even of 
our thoughts; that certain mechanical and chemical conditions may, in the 
order of nature, be sufficient to determine to action the physiological laws 
of life. All I insist upon, in common with evexy thinker w'ho entertains 
any clear idea of the logic of science, is, that it shall not he supposed that 
by proving these things one stop would be made toward a real explanation 
of heat, light, or sensation ; or that the generic peculiarity of those phe- 
nomena can be in the least degree evaded by any such discoveries, how- 
ever well established. Let it be shown, for instance, that tlie ixiost com- 
plex series of physical causes and effects succeed one anotlier in the eye 
and in the brain to produce a sensation of color; rays falling on the eye, 
refracted, convei'ging, crossing one another, making an inverted image on 
the retina, and after this a motion — ^let it bo a vibration, or a rush of nerv- 
ous fluid, or whatever else you are pleased to suppose, along the optic 
neire ‘a propagation of this motion to the brain itself, and as many more 
different motions as you choose ; still, at the end of those motions, there is 
^nothing which is not motion, there is a feeling or sensation of color. 
Whatever number of motions we may be able to interpolate, and whether 
they be x’eal or ima^nary, we shall stUl find, at the end of the series, a mo- 
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tion antecedent and a color consequent. The mode in which any one of 
the motions produces the next, may possibly be susceptible of explanation 
by some general law of motion : but the mode in which the last motion 
produces the sensation of color, can not be explained by any law of mo- 
tion ; it is the law of color : which is, and must always remain, a peculiar 
thing. Where our consciousness recognizes between two phenomena an 
inherent distinction; where we are sensible of a difference which is not 
merely of degree, and feel that no adding one of the phenomena to itself 
would produce the other; any theory which attempts to bring either un- 
der the laws of the other must be false; though a theory which merely 
treats the one as a cause or condition of the other, may possibly be true. 

§ 4. Among the remaining forms of erroneous generalization, several of 
those most worthy of and most requiring notice have fallen under our ex- 
amination in former places, where, in investigating the rules of correct in- 
duction, we have had occasion to advert to the distinction between it and 
some common mode of the incorrect. In this number is what I have for- 
• merly called the^ natural Induction of uninquiring minds, the induction of 
the ancients, which proceeds eniimerationem simpliceni : “This, that, 

and the other A are B, I can not think of any A which is not B, therefore 
every A is B.” As a final condemnation of this rude and slovenly inode 
of generalization, I will quote Bacon’s emphatic denunciation of it; the 
most important part, as I have more than once ventured to assert, of the 
permanent service rendered by him to philosophy. “ Induotio quse pro- 
cedit per enuraerationem simplicem, res puevilis est, et precario concludit ” 
(concludes only by your leave^ or j^i’ovisionally), “ et periculo exponitur ab 
instantia contradictori^, et plerumque secundum pauciora quam par est, et 
ex Ms tccntuwnodo proisto sunt pTonunciat, At Induotio quse ad iii- 
ventionem et demonstrationem Scientiarum et Artium erit utilis, Naturam 
separare debet, per rejectiones et exclusiones debitas ; ac deinde post nega- 
tivas tot quot sufficiunt, super affirmativas concludere.” 

I have already^ said that the mode of Simple Enumeration is still the 
common and received method of Induction in whatever relates to man and 
society. ^ Of this a very few instances, more by way of memento than of 
instruction, may suffice. What, for example, is to be thought of all the 
^^common-sense” maxims for which the following may serve as the uni- 
versal formula, “ Whatsoever has never been, will never be.” As for ex- 
ample: negroes have never been as civilized as whites sometimes are, 
therefore it is impossible they should be so. Women, as a class, are sup- 
posed not to have hitherto been equal in intellect to men, therefore they 
are necessarily inferior.^ Society can not prosper without this or the other 
institution; e.g./m Aristotle’s time, without slavery; in later times, with- 
out an established priesthood, without artificial distinctions of rank, etc* 
One poor person in a thousand, educated, while the nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine remain uneducated, has usually aimed at raising himself out of his 
class, therefore education makes people dissatisfied with the conditioxx of a 
laboi*er. Bookish men, taken from speculative pursuits and set to woik 
on something they know nothing about, have generally been found or 
thought to do it ill; therefore philosophers are unfit for business, etc., 
etc. All these are inductions by simple enumeration. Reasons liaving 
some I'efei'ence to the canons of scientific investigation have been attempt- 
ed to be given, however unsuccessfully, for some of these propositions ; 
but to the multitude of those who pari'ot them, the eiiunieTatio simplex^ ex 
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his tantiimmodo qim prcesto simt prommeicins^ is the sole evidence. 'iIJ'heir 
fallacy consists in this, that they are inductions without elimination : ti\iere 
has been no real comparison of instances, nor even ascertainment of the 
material facts in any given instance. There is also the further error, of 
forgetting that such generalizations* even if well established, could not be 
ultimate truths, but must be results of laws much more elementary; and 
therefore, until deduced from such, could at most be admitted as empirical 
laws, holding good within the^ limits of space and time by which the partic- 
ular observations that suggested the generalization were bounded. 

^ Tiiis error, of placing mere empirical laws, and laws in which there is no 
direct evidence of causation, on the same footing of certainty as laws of 
cause and effect, an error which is at the root of perhaps the greater num- 
ber of bad inductions, is exemplified only in its grossest form in the kind 
of generalizations to wliich we have now referred. These, indeed, do not 
possess even the degree of evidence which pertains to a well-ascertained 
empirical law; but admit of refutation on the empirical ground itself, with- 
out ascending to casual laws. A little reflection, indeed, will show that 
mere negations can only form the ground of the lowest and least valuable 
kind of empirical law.^ A phenomenon has never been noticed; this only 
proves that the conditions of that phenomenon have not yet occurred in ex- 
perience, blit does not prove that they may not occur hereafter. There is 
a better kind of empirical law than this, namely, when a phenomenon which 
is observed presents within the limits of observation a series of gradations, 
in which a regularity, or something like a mathematical law, is perceptible; 
from which, therefore, something may be rationally presumed as to those 
terms of the series which are beyond the limits of observation. But in ne- 
gation there are no gradations, and no series ; the generalizations, therefore, 
which deny the possibility of any given condition of man and society merely 
because it has never yet been witnessed, can not possess this higher degree 
of validity even as empirical laws. What is move, the minuter examination 
which that higher order of empirical laws presupposes, being applied to 
the subjoct-nnattor of these, not only does not confirm but actually refutes 
them. For in reality the past history of Man and Society, instead of ex- 
liibiting thorn as immovable, unchangeable, incapable of over presenting 
new plienomena, shows them, on the contrary, to be, in many most impor- 
tant particulars, not only changeable, but actually undergoing a progressive 
change. The empirical law, therefore, best expressive, in most cases, of the 
genuine result of observation, would bo, not that such and such a ]>hcnom- 
enon will continue unchanged, but that it will continue to change in some 
particular manner. 

Accordingly, while almost all generalizations relating to Man and Society, 
antecedent to the last fifty or sixty yeaVvS, have erred in the gross way which 
we have attempted to characterize, namely, by implicitly assuming that na- 
ture and society will forever revolve in the same orbit, and exhibit essential- 
ly the same phenomena ; which is also the vulgar error of the ostentatiously 
practical, the votaries of so-called common sense, in our day, especially in 
Great Britain ; the more thinking minds of the present ago, having applied 
a more minute analysis to the past records of our race, have for the most 
part adopted a contrary opinion, that the human species is in a state of neces- 
sary pipgression, and that from the terms of tlio series which arc past wo 
may infer positively those which are yet to come. Of this doctrine, consid- 
ered as a philosophical tenet, we shall have occasion to speak more fully in 
■the concluding Book. If not, in all its forms, free from error, it is at least 
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free from the gi'oss and stupid eiTor which we previously exemplified. But, 
in all except the most eminently philosophical minds, it is infected with pre- 
cisely the same hind of fallacy as that is. For we must remember that even 
this other and better generalization, the progressive change in the condition 
of the human species, is, after all, but an empirical law ; to which, too, it is 
not difficult to point out exceedingly large exceptions; and even if these 
could be got rid of, either by disputing the facts or by explaining and lim- 
iting the theory, the general objection remains valid against the supposed 
law, as applicable to any other than what,?ii oin; third book, were termed 
Adjacent Cases. For not only is it no ultimate, but not even a causal law. 
Changes do indeed take place in human affairs, but every one of those 
changes depends on determinate causes; the “progressiveness of the spe- 
cies” is not a cause, but a summary expression for the general result of all the 
causes. So soon as, by a quite different sort of induction, it shall be ascer- 
tained what causes hav'o produced these successive changes, from the begin- 
ning of history, in so far as they have really taken place, and by what causes 
of a contrary tendency they have been occasionally checked or entirely 
counteracted, we may then be prepared to predict the future with reason- 
able foresight; we may be in possession of the real Icvio of the future; and 
may be able to declare on what circumstances the continuance of the same 
onward movement will eventually depend. But this it is the error of many 
of the more advanced thinkers, in the present age, to overlook; and to im- 
agine that the empirical law collected from a mere comparison of the con- 
dition of our species at different past times, is a real law, is law of its 
changes, not only past but also to come. The truth is, that the causes on 
which the phenomena of the moral world depend, are in every age, and al- 
most in every country, combined in some different proportion; so that it is 
scarcely to be expected that the general result of them all should conform 
very closely, in its details at least, to any uniformly progressive series. And 
all generalizations whicli affirm that mankind have a tendency to grow bet- 
ter or worse, richer or poorer, more cultivated or more barbarous, '~^that pop- 
ulation increases faster than subsistence, or subsistence than i>opulation, 
that inequality of fortune has a tendency to increase or to break down, and 
the like, propositions of considerable value as empirical laws within certain 
(but generally rather narrow) limits, are in reality true or false according 
to times and circumistances. 

What we have said of empirical generalizations from times past to times 
still to come, holds equally true of similar generalizations from present 
times to times past; when persons whose acquaintance with moral and so- 
cial facts is confined to their own age, take the men and the things of that 
age for the type of men and things in general, and apply without scruple 
to the interpretation of the events of history, the empirical laws which rep- 
resent sufficiently for daily guidance the common phenomena of human 
nature at that time and in that particular state of society. If examples 
are wanted, almost every historical work, until a very recent period, abound- 
ed in them. The same may be said of those who generalize empirically 
from the people of their own country to the people of other countries, as 
if human beings felt, judged, and acted everywhere in the same manner. 

§ 5. In the foregoing instances, the distinction is confounded between 
empirical laws, which express merely the customary order of the succession 
of effects, and the laws of causation on which the effects depend. There 
may, however, be incorrect generalization when this mistake is not com- 
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mitted ; when the investigation takes its proper direction, that of causes 
and the result erroneously obtained purports to be a really causal law. ’ 
The most vulgar form of this fallacy is that which is commonly called 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc, or, cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. As when it was 
inferred that England owed her industrial pre-eminence to her restrictions 
on commerce; as when the old school of financiers, and some speculative 
writers, maintained that the national debt was one of the causes of nation- 
al prosperity ; as when the excellence of the Church, of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, of the procedure of the law courts, etc., were infer- 
red from the mere fact that the country had prospered under them. In 
such cases as these, if it can be rendered probable by other evidence that 
the supposed causes have some tendency to produce the effect ascribed to 
them, the fact of its having been produced, though only in one instance, is 
of some value as a verification by specific experience ; but in itself it o’oes 
scarcely any way at all toward establishing such a tendency, since, ad'nnt- 
ting the effect, a hundred other antecedents could show an equally strono* 
title of that kind to be considered as the cause. ^ 

In these examples wo see bad generalization a posteriori, or empiricism 
properly so called; causation inferred from casual conjunction, without ei- 
ther due elimination, or any presumption arising from known properties 
of the supposed agent. But bad generalization a priori is fully as common ; 
which is properly called false theox'y ; conclusions drawn, by way of deduc- 
tion, from properties of some one agent which is known or supposed to be 
present, all other co-existing agents being overlooked. As the former is 
the error of sheer ignorance, so the latter is especially that of semi-instruct- 
ed minds; and is mainly committed in attempting to explain complicated 
phenomena by a simpler theory than their nature admits of. As when one 
school of physicians sought for the universal i3rinoiple of all disease in 
«4entor and morbid viscidity of the blood,” and imputing most bodily 
derangements to mechanical obstructions, thought to cure them by me- 
chanical remedies f while another, the chemical school, “ acknowledged no 
source of disease but the presence of some hostile acid or alkali, or some 
deranged condition in the chemical composition of the fluid or solid parts,” 
and conceived, therefore, that all remedies must act by producing chem- 
ical changes in the body. We find Tournefort busily engaged investing 
every vegetable juice, in order to discover in it some traces of an acid or 
alkaline ingredient, which might confer upon it medicinal activity. The 
fatal errors into which such an hypothesis was liable to betray the practi- 
tioner, received an awful illustration in the history of the memorable fever 
that raged at Leyden in the year 1699, and which consigned two-thirds of 
the population of that city to an untimely grave ; an event which in a great 
measure depended upon the Professor Sylvius de la Boe, who having just 
embraced the chemical doctrines of Van Helraont, assigned the origin of 
the distemper to a prevailing acid, and declared that its cure could alone 


. Thus Fourcrey, says Dr. Pans, “explained the operation of mercuiy by its speciac 
gravity, and the advocates of this doctrine favored tlie general introduction of the preparations 
of iron, especially in scirrhns of the spleen or liver, upon the same hypothetical principle j for, 
say they, whatever is most forcible in removing the obstruction must bo the most proper in- 
strumeiit of cure; such is steel, which, besides the attenuating power with which, it is fur- 
nished, has still a greater force in this case from the gravity of its particles, which, being sev- 
en times specifically heavier than any vegetable, acts in proportion with a stronger impulse, 
and therefore is a more powerful deobstruent. This may be taken as a specimen of the style 
m which these mechanical physicians reasoned and practiced.”-— PAamaco?o^a, pp. 38 , 33 * 
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[only] be effected by the copious administration of absorbent and testa- 
ceous medicines.'^* 

These aberrations in medical theory have their exact parallels in politics. 
All the doctrines which ascribe absolute goodness to particular forms of 
government, particular social arrangements, and even to particular inodes of 
education, without reference to the state of civilization and the various dis- 
tinguishing characters of the society for which they are intended, are open 
to the same objection — that of assuming one class of influencing circum- 
stances to be the paramount rulers of phenomena which depend in an equal 
or greater degree on many others. But on these considerations it is the 
less necessary that we should now dwell, as they will occupy our attention 
more largely in the concluding Book. 

§ 6. The last of the modes of erroneous generalization to which I shall 
advert, is that to which we may give the name of False Analogies. This 
Fallacy stands distinguished from those already treated of by the peculiar- 
ity that it does not even simulate a complete and conclusive induction, but 
consists in the misapplication of an argument which is at best only admis- 
sible as an inconclusive presumption, where real proof is unattainable. 

An argument from analogy, is an inference that what is true in a certain 
case is true in a case known to be somewhat similar, but not known to be 
exactly parallel, that is, to be similar in all the material circumstances. An 
object has the property B: another object is not known to have that prop- 
erty, but resembles the first in a property A, not known to be connected 
with B ; and the conclusion to which the analogy points, is that this object 
has the property B also. As, for example, that the planets are inhabited, 
because the earth is so. The planets resemble the earth in describing 
elliptical orbits round the sun, in being attracted by it and by one another, 
in being nearly spherical, revolving on their axes, etc. 5 and, as we have 
now reason to believe from the revelations of the spectroscope, are com- 
posed, in great part at least, of similar materials; but it is not known that 
any of these properties, or all of them together, are the conditions on which 
the possession of inhabitants is dependent, or are marks of those conditions. 
^Nevertheless, so long as we do not know what the conditions are, they 
Yfiay be connected by some law of nature with those common properties; 
and^ to the extent of that possibility the planets are more likely to be in- 
habited than if they did not resemble the earth at all. This non-assignable 
and generally small increase of probability, beyond what would otherwise 
exist, is all the evidence which a conclusion can derive from analogy. For 
if we have the slightest reason to suppose any real connection between 
the two properties A and B, the argument is no longer one of analogy. If 
it had been ascertained (I purposely put an absurd supposition) that there 
%vas a connection by causation between the fact of revolving on an axis 
and the existence of animated beings, or if there were any reasonable 
ground for even suspecting such a connection, a probability would arise 
of the existence of inhabitants in the planets, which might be of any de- 
gree of strength, up to a complete induction ; but we should then infer the 
fact from the ascertained or presumed law of causation, and not from the 
analogy of the earth. 

The name analogy, however, is sometimes employed by extension to 
denote those arguments of an inductive character but not amounting to 


♦ Pharmacclogia^ pp. 39 , 40 . 
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a real induction, which are employed to strengthen the argument drawn 
from a simple resemblance. Though A, the property common to the two 
cases, can not be shown to be the cause or effect of B, the analogical rea- 
soner will endeavor to show that there is some less close degree of connec- 
tion between them ; that A is one of a set of conditions from which, when 
all united, B would result ; or is an occasional effect of some cause which 
has been known also to produce B; and the like. Any of which thiners 
if shown, would render the existence of B by so much more probal3e^ 
than if there had not been even that amount of known connection be^ 
tween B and A. 

Now an error or fallacy of analogy may occur in two ways. Sometimes 
it consists in employing an argument of either of the above kinds with 
correctness indeed, but overrating its probative force. This very common 
aberration is somelinies supposed to be particularly incident to ])ersons 
distinguished for their imagination ; but in reality it is the characteristic 
intellectual vice of those whose imaginations arc barren, cither from want 
of exercise, natural defect, or the narrowness of their range of ideas. To 
such minds objects present themselves clothed in but few properties; and 
as, therefore, few analogies between one object and another occur to them, 
they almost invariably overrate the degree of importance of those few: 
wliile one whose fancy takes a wider range, perceives and remembers so 
many analogies tending to conflicting conclusions, that he is much less 
likely to lay undue stress on any of them. We always find that those 
are the greatest slaves to metaphorical language who have but one set 
of metaphors. 

But this is only one of the modes of error in the employment of argu- 
ments of analogy. There is another, more properly deserving the name 
of fallacy ; namely, when resemblance in one point is inferred from resem- 
blance in another point, though there is not only no evidence to connect 
the two circumstances by way of causation, but the evidence tends posi- 
tively to disconnect tlieni. This is properly the Fallacy of False Analogies. 

As a first instance, we may cite that favorite argument in defense of 
absolute powxu', drawn from the analogy of paternal government in a fam- 
ily, which government, however much'in need of control, is not and can 
not be controlled by the children themselves, while they remain children. 
Paternal government, says the argument, works well; therefore, despotic 
government in a state will work well. I waive, as not pertinent in this 
place, all that could bo said in qualification of the alleged excollonce of 
paternal government. However this might be, the argument from the 
family to the state would not the less proceed on a false analogy; imply- 
ing that the beneficial working of parental government depends, in the 
family, on the only point which it has in cominon with political despotism, 
namely, irresponsibility. Whereas it depends, when real, not on that but 
on two other circumstances of the case, the affection of the, parent for the 
children, and the superiority of the parent in wisdom and ox}>erience; 
neithei* of which properties can be reckoned on, or are at all likely to exist, 
between a political despot and his subjects ; and w^hen either of these cir- 
curnstances fails even in the family, and the influence of the irresponsibil- 
ity is allowed to work uncorrected, the result is any thing but good govern- 
ment. This, therefore, is a false analogy. 

Another example is the not uncommon dictum that bodies politic have 
youth, maturity, old age, and death, like bodies natural ; that after a cer- 
tain duration of prosperity, they tend spontaneously to decay. This also 
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is a false analogy, because the decay of the vital powers in an animated 
body can be distinctly traced to the natural progress of those very changes 
of structure which, in their earlier stages, constitutes its growth to maturi- 
ty; while in the body politic the progress of those changes can not, gener- 
ally speaking, have any effect but the still further continuance of growtli: 
it is the stoppage of that progress, and the commencement of retrogression, 
that alone would constitute decay. Bodies politic die, but it is of disease, 
or violent death ; they have no old age. ' 

The following sentence from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is an in- 
stance of a false analogy from physical bodies to what are called bodies 
politic. “As there could be in natural bodies no motion of any thing un- 
less there were some which moveth all things, and continueth immovable; 
even so in politic societies there must be some unpunishable, or else no 
man shall suffer punishment.” There is a double fallacy here, for not only 
the analogy, but the premise from which it is drawn, is untenable. The 
notion that there must be something immovable which moves all other 
things, is the old scholastic error of s^primum mohile. 

The following instance I quote from Archbishop Whately’s Bhetoric: 
“ It would be admitted that a great and permanent diminution in the quan- 
tity of some useful commodity, such as corn, or coal, or iron, throughout 
the world, would be a serious and lasting loss; and again, that if the fields 
and coal-mines yielded regularly double quantities, with the same labor, 
We should be so much the richer; hence it might be inferred, that if the 
quantity of gold and silver in the world were diminished one-half, or were 
doubled, like results would follow; the utility of these metals, for the pur- 
poses of coin, being very great. Now there are many points of resem- 
blance and many of diference, between the precious metals on the one 
hand, and corn, coal, etc., on the other ; but the important circumstance to 
the supposed argument is, that the utility of gold and silver (as coin, 
which is far the chief) depends on their value^ which is regulated by tbeir 
scarcity; or rather, to speak strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining them; 
whereas, if corn and coal were ten times as abundant {i. e., more easily ob- 
tained), a bushel of either would still be as useful as now. But if it were 
twice as easy to procure gold as it is, a sovereign would be twice as large; 
if only half as easy, it would be of the size of a half-sovereign, and this (be- 
sides the trifling circumstance of the cheapness or dearness of gold orna- 
ments) would be all the difference. The analogy, therefore, fails in the 
point essential to the argument.” 

The same author notices, after Bishop Copleston, the case of False 
Analogy which consists in inferring from tlie similarity in many respects 
between the metropolis of a country and the heart of the animal body, 
that the increased size of the metropolis is a disease. 

Some of the false analogies on which systems of physics were confident- 
ly gz'ounded in the time of the Greek philosophers, are such as we now 
call fanciful, not that the resemblances are not often real, but that it is 
long since any one has been inclined to draw from them the inferences 
which were then drawn. Such, for instance, are the curious speculations 
of the Pythagoreans on the subject of numbers. Finding that the dis- 
tances of the planets bore, or seemed to bear, to one another a proportion 
not varying much from that of the divisions of the monochord, they in- 
ferred from it the existence of an inaudible music, that of the spheres; as 
,if the music of a harp had depended solely on the numerical proportions, 
and not on the material, nor even on the existence of any material, any 
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strings at all. It has been similarly imagined that certain combinations 
of numbers, which were found lo prevail in some natural phenomena, must 
run through the whole of nature : as that there must be four elements, 
because there are four possible combinations of hot and cold, wet and dry ; 
that there must be seven planets, because there were seven metals, and 
even because there were seven days of the week. Kepler himself thought 
that there could be only six planets, because there were only five regular 
solids. With these we may class the reasonings, so common in the specu- 
lations of the ancients, founded on a supposed p62ifec£ion in nature; mean- 
ing by nature the customary order of events as they take place of them- 
selves without human interference. This also is a rude guess at an analo- 
gy supposed to pervade all phenomena, however dissimilar. Since what 
was thought to be perfection appeared to obtain in some phenomena, it 
was inferred (in opposition to the plainest evidence) to obtain in all. 

Wo always suppose that which is better to take place in nature, if it be 
possible,” says Aristotle ; and the vaguest and most heterogeneous quali- 
ties being confounded together under" the notion of being there was 
no limit to the wildness of the inferences. Thus, because the heavenly 
bodies were ‘^perfect,” they must move in circles and uniformly. For 
^Hhcy” (the Pythagoreans) would not allow,” says Geminns,* “of anv 
such disorder among divine and eternal things, as that they should some- 
times move quicker and sometimes slower, and sometimes stand still; for 
no one would tolerate such anomaly in the movements even of a man,, who 
was decent and orderly. The occasions of life, however, are often reasons 
for mcm going quicker or slower ; but in the incorruptible nature of the 
stars, it is not possible that any cause can be alleged of quickness or slow- 
ness.” It is seeking an argument of analogy very far, to suppose that the 
stars must observ’'e the rules of decorum in gait and carriage prescribed 
for themselves by tito long-bearded philosophers satirized by Lucian. 

As late as the Copernican controversy it was urged as an argument in 
favor of the true theory of the solar system, that it placed the fire, the no- 
blest element, in the centre of the universe. This was a remnant of the no- 
tion that the order of nature must be perfect, and that perfection consisted 
in conformity to rules of precedency in dignity, either real or conventional. 
Again, reverting to numbers : certain nunibers were perfect, therefore those 
numbers must obtain in the great phenomena of nature. Six was a per- 
fect number, that is, equal to the sum of all its factors ; an additional rea- 
son why there must be exactly six planets. The Pythagoreans, on tlic oth- 
er hand, atti'ibuted perfection to the number ten ; but agreed in thinking 
that the perfect number must be somehow realized in the heavens ; and 
knowing only of nine heavenly bodies, to make up the enuineration, tliey 
asserted “that there was an mtichthon, or counter-earth, on the other side 
of the sun, invisible to us.”f Even Huygens was persuaded that when the 
number of the heavenly bodies had reached twelve, it could not admit of 
any farther increase. Creative power could not go beyond that sacred 
number. 

Some curious instances of false analogy are to be found in the arguments 
of the Stoics to prove the equality of all crimes, and the equal wretchedness 
of all who had not realized their idea of perfect virtue. Cicero, toward the 
end of his Fourth Book, De Mnibiis, states some of these as folU)ws : “ Ut, 
inquit, in fidibus plurimis, si nulla earuzn ita oontenta numeris sit, ut conocn- 

* I quote fooin Dr. Whewell’s Mst. Xnd. Sc., Sd 5 ., 129* 
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turn servare possit^ omues seque incontentiB sunt j sic peccata, quia disere- 
paut, 8Bque discrepant; paria sunt igitur.” To which Cicero himself aptly 
answers, ^^aeque contingit omnibus tidibus, ut incontenta} sint; illucl non con- 
tinuo, ut aeque iucontentse.” The Stoic resumes : “ Ut enim, inquit, guber- 
nator aeque peccat, si palearum navem evertit, et si auri; item aeque peccat 
qui parentem, et qui servum, injuria verberat;” assuming, that because the 
magnitude of the interest at stake makes no difference in the mere defect 
of skill, it can make none in the moral defect : a false analogy. Again, 
“Quis igiiorat, si plures ex alto emergere velint, propius fore eos quidem 
ad respirandum, qui ad summam jam aqiiam appropinquant, sed nihilo 
magis respirare posse, quam eos, qui sunt in profundo? Nihil ergo adju- 
vat procedere, et progredi in virtute, qiiominus miserrimus sit, antequam 
ad earn pervenerit, quoniam in aqua nihil adjuvat : et quoniam catuli, qui 
jam despecturi sunt, caeci a^que, et ii qui mode nati; Platonem quoque ne- 
cesse est, quoniam nondum videbat sapientiam, seque caecum animo, ac 
Phalarim fuisse.” Cicei’o, in his own person, combats these false analogies 
by other analogies tending to an opposite conclusion. ‘^Ista similia non 

sunt, C.ato Ilia sunt similia ; hebes acies est cuipiam oculorum : cor- 

pore alius langiiescit : hi curatione adhibita levantur in dies: alter valet 
plus quotidie: alter videt. Hi similes sunt omnibus, qui virtiiti student; 
levantur vitiis,- levantur erroribus.” 

§ 7. In these and all other arguments drawn from remote analogies, and 
from metaphors, which are cases of analogy, it is apparent (especially when 
we consider tlie extreme facility of raising up contrary analogies and con- 
flicting metaphors) that, so far from the metaphor or analogy proving any 
thing, the applicability of the metaphor is the very thing to be made out. 
It has to be shown that in the two cases asserted to be analogous, the same 
law is really operating; that between the known resemblance and the in- 
ferred one there is some connection by means of causation. Cicero and 
Cato might have bandied opposite analogies forever; it rested with each 
of them to prove by just induction, or at least to render probable, that the 
case resembled the one set of analogous cases and not the other, in the cir- 
cumstances on which the disputed question really hinged. Metaphors, for 
the most part, therefore, assume the proposition which they are brought to 
prove: their use is, to aid the apprehension of it; to make clearly and viv- 
idly comprehended what it is that the person who employs the metaphor is 
proposing to make out ; and sometimes also, by what media he proposes to do 
so. For an apt metaphor, though it can not prove, often suggests^the proof. 

For instance, when D’Alembert (I believe) remarked that in certain gov- 
ernments only two creatures And their way to the highest places, the eagle 
and the serpent, the metaphor not only conveys with great vividness the 
assertion intended, but contributes toward substantiating it, by suggesting, 
in a lively manner, the means by which the two opposite characters thus 
typified effect their rise. When it is said that a certain person misunder- 
stands another because the lesser of two objects can not comprehend the 
greater, the application of what is true in the literal sense of the word 
prehend, to its metaphorical sense, points to %he fact which is the ground 
and justification of the assertion, viz., that one mind can not thoroughly 
understand another unless it can contain it in itself, that is, unless it pos- 
sesses all that is contained in the other. When it is urged as an argument 
for education, that if the soil is left uncultivated, weeds will spring^ip, the 
metaplior, though no proof, but a statement of the thing to proved, 
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states it in terms which, by suggesting a parallel case, put the mind upon 
the track of the real proof. For, the reason why weeds grow in an uncuh 
tivated soil, is that the seeds of worthless products exist everywhere, and 
can germinate and grow in almost all circumstances, while the reverse is 
the case with those which arc valuable; and this being equally true of 
mental products, this mode of conveying an argument, independently of its 
rhetorical advantages, has a logical value; since it not only suggests the 
grounds of the conclusion, but points to another case in which those'^grounds 
have been found, or at least deemed to be, sufficient. ^ 

On the other hand, when Bacon, who is equally conspicuous in the use 
and abuse of figurative illustration, says that the stream of time hasbrouo-ht 
down to us only the least valuable j>art of the writings of the ancients, a 
river carries froth and straws floating on its surface, while more weicrhtv 
objects sink to the bottom ; this, even if the assertion illustrated by it were 
true, would bo no good illustration, there being no parity of cause. The 
levity by which substances float on a stream, and the levity which is syn- 
onymous with worthlessness, have nothing in common except the name; 
and (to show how little value there is in the metaphor) we need only 
change the word into buoyancy, to turn the semblance of argument in- 
volved in Bacon’s illustration against himself. 

A metaphor, then, is not to be considered as an argument, but as an 
assertion that an argument exists ; that a parity subsists between the case 
from which the metaphor is drawn and that to which it is applied. This 
parity may exist though tlie two oases be apparently very remote from one 
another; the only resemblance existing between them may be a resem- 
blance of relations, an analogy in Ferguson’s and Archbishop Whately’s 
sense: as in the preceding instance, in which an illustration from agricul- 
ture was applied to mental cultivation. 

§ 8. To terminate the subject of Fallacies of (roneralization, it remains 
to be said, that the most fertile source of them is bad classification: bring- 
ing together in one group, and under one name, things which have no com- 
mon properties, or none but such as are too unimportant to allow general 
propositions of any considerable value to be made respecting the class. 
The misleading effect is greatest, when a word which in common use ex- 
presses some definite fact, is extended by slight links of connection to 
cases in which that fact does not exist, but some other or others, only 
slightly resembling it. Thus Bacon,* in speaking of the IdoU or Fallacies 
aiising from notions teinere ct inmq'ualiter d rebus CibstractCB, exeTnplifics 
them by the notion of Kumidum or Wet, so familiar in the physics of an- 
tiquity and of the Middle Ages. ‘‘ invenietur verbum istud, Humidum, 
nihil aliud quam nota confiisa diversarum actionum, quae nullam constanti- 
am aut rcductionem patiwntur. Signifleat enim, et quod circa aliud coi*pus 
facile se circumfundit ; et quod in se est indeterminabile, nec consistere 
potest; et quod facile cedit undique; et quod facile se dividitet dispergit; 
et quod facile se unit et oolligit; et quod facile fluit, et in motu ponitur; 
et quod {flteid corpori facile adhaeret, idque raadefacit ; et quod facile redu- 
citur in liquidum, sive colliquhtur, cum antea consisteret. Itaquo quuni ad 
hujus nominis praedioationem et impositionem ventnm sit ; si alia accipias, 
flamma humida est ; si alia accipias, aor humidus non est ; si alia, pulvis 
miuutus humidus est ; si alia, vitrum humidum est : ut facile appai’eat, 


* Nov» Org., Aph. 60. 
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istam notionem ex aqua tantum, et communibus et vulgaribus liquoribus, 
absque ull^ debits verificationej temere abstractam esse.” 

Bacon himself is not exempt from a similar accusation when inquiring 
into the nature of heat: where he occasionally proceeds like one who, seek- 
ing for the cause of hardness, after examining that quality in iron, flint, and 
diamond, should expect to find that it is something which can be traced 
also in hard water, a hard knot, and a hard heart. 

The word KcvritriQ in the Greek philosophy, and the words Generation and 
Corruption, both then and long afterward, denoted such a multitude of 
heterogeneous phenomena, that any attempt at philosophizing in which 
those words were used was almost as necessarily abortive as if the word 
hard had been taken to denote a class including all the things mentioned 
above. for instance, which properly signified motion, was taken to 

denote not only all motion but even all change : aWo/wcic being recognized 
as one of the modes of dv-qaiQ, The effect was, to connect with every form 
of ctWoiiauiQ or change, ideas drawn from motion in the proper and literal 
sense, and which had no real connection with any other kind of Kiprjffig than 
that. Aristotle and Plato labored under a continual embarrassment from 
this misuse of terms. But if we proceed further in this direction we shall 
encroach upon the Fallacy of Ambiguity, which belongs to a different class, 
the last in order of our classification, Fallacies of Confusion, 


CHAPTER VI. 

FALLACIES OF RATIOCINATION. 

^ § 1. We have now, in our progress through the classes of Fallacies, ar- 
rived at those to which, in the common books of logic, the appellation is 
in general exclusively appropriated; those which have their seat in the 
ratiocinative or deductive part of the investigation of truth. Of these fal- 
lacies it is the less necessary for us to insist at any length, as they have 
been most satisfactorily treated in a work familiar to almost all, in this 
country at least, who feel any interest in these speculations, Archbishop 
"^ately’s Zogic, Against the more obvious forms of this class of falla- 
cies, the rules of the syllogism are a complete protection. Not (as we 
have so often said) that ratiocination can not be good unless it be in the 
form of a syllogism ; but that, by showing it in that form, we are sure to 
discover if it be bad, or at least if it contain any fallacy of this class. 

§ 2. Among Fallacies of Ratiocination, we ought perhaps to include the 
errors committed in processes which have the appearance only, not the re- 
ality, of an inference from premises ; the fallacies connected with the con- % 
version and a3quipollency of propositions. I believe errors of this descrii> 
tion to be far more frequently committed than is generally supposed, or 
than their extreme obviousness might seem to admit of. For example, 
the simple conversion of a universal affirmative proposition, All A are b’ 
therefore all B are A, I take to be a very common form of error : though 
committed, like many other fallacies, oftener in the silence of thought than 
in express words, for it can scarcely be clearly enunciated without being 
detected. And so with another form of fallacy, not substantially different 
from the preceding: the erroneous conversion of an hypothetical propo- 
sition. The proper converse of ah hypothetical proposition is this : If the 
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consequent be false, the antecedent is false ; but this, If the consequent be 
true, the antecedent is true, by no means holds good, but is an error corre-’ 
spending to the simple conversion of a universal affirmative. Yet hardly 
any thing is more common than for people, in their private thoughts, to 
draw this inference. As when the conclusion is accepted, which it so oft- 
en is, for proof of the premises. That the premises can not be true if 
the conclusion is false, is the unexceptionable foundation of the legitimate 
mode of reasoning called reducUo ad ahsurdum. But people continually 
think and express themselves, as if they also believed that the premises 
can not be false if- the conclusion is true- The truth, or supposed truth, of 
the infereimes which follow from a doctrine, often enables it to find accept- 
ance in spite of gross absurdities in it. How many pliilosoplncal systems 
which liad scarcely any intrinsic recommendation, have been received by 
thoughtful men because they were supposed to lend additional support to 
religion, morality, some favorite view of politics, or some other cherished 
persuasion: not merely because their wishes were thereby enlisted pn its 
side, but because its leading to what they deemed sound conclusions ap- 
peared to them a strong presumption in favor of its truth : though the 
presumption, when viewed in its true light, amounted only to the absence 
of that particular cwidence of falsehood, which would have resulted from 
its leading by correct inference to something already known to be false. 

Agjiiiij ’the very frequent error in conduct, of mistaking reverse of wrong 
for right, is the practical form of a logical error wkh respect to the Oppo- 
sition of Propositions. It is committed for want of the habit of distin- 
guishing the co7itrary of a proposition from the contradictory of it, and 
of attending to the logical canon, that contrary propositions, though they 
can not botli be true, may both be false. If the error were to express it- 
self in words, it would run distinctly counter to this canon. It gonerally, 
however, does not so express itself, and to compel it to do so is'the most 
effectual method of detecting and exposing it. 

§ 3. Among Fallacies of Ratiocination are to be ranked, in the first 
place, all the cases of vicious syllogism laid down in the books. These 
generally resolve themselves into having more than three terms to the syl- 
logism, either avowedly, or in the covert mode of an undistributed middle 
term, or an illicit process of one of the two extremes. It is not, indeed, 
very easy fully to convict an argument of falling under any one of those 
vicious cases in particular ; for the reason already more than once referred 
to, that the premises are seldom forinally set out: if they were, the fallacy 
would impose upon nobody ; and while they are not, it is almost always to 
a certain degree optional in what manner the suppressed link shall be filled 
up. The rules of the syllogism are rules for compelling a person to be 
♦•aware of the whole of what he must undertake to defend if ho })ersists in 
maintaining his conclusion. He has it almost always in his power to make 
his syllogism good by introducing a false premise; and hence it is scarcely 
ever possible decidedly to affirm that any argument involves a bad syllo- 
gism i but this detracts nothing from the value of the syllogistic rules, 
since it is by them that a roasoner is compelled distinctly to make his elec- 
tion what premises he is prepared to maintain. The election made, there 
is generally so^ little difficulty in seeing whether the conclusion follows 
xrom the premises set out, that we might without much logical improprie- 
ty have merged this fourth class of fallacies in the fifth, or Fallacies of 
Confusion, 
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§ 4r, Perhaps, however^ the commonest, and certainly the most danger- 
ous fallacies of this class, are those which do not lie in a single syllogism, 
but slip in between one syllogism and another in a chain of argument, and 
are committed by changing the premises, A proposition is proved, or an 
acknowledged truth laid down, in the first part of an argumentation, and 
in the second a further argument is founded not on the same proposition, 
but on some^ other, resembling it sufficiently to be mistaken for it. In- 
stances of this fallacy will be found in almost all the argumentative dis- 
courses of imprecise thinkers ; and we need only here advert to one of the 
obscurer forms of it, recognized by the school-men as the fallacy d dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. This is committed ivhen, in the 
premises, a proposition is asserted with a qualification, and the qualifica- 
tion lost sight of in the conclusion ; or oftener, when a limitation or con- 
dition, though not asserted, is necessary to the truth of the proposition, 
but is forgotten when that proposition comes to be em]3loyed as a premise. 
Many of the bad arguments in vogue belong to this class of error. The 
premise is some admitted truth, some common maxim, the reasons or evi- 
dence for which have been forgotten, or arc not thought of at the time, 
but if they had been thought of would have shown the necessity of so lim- 
iting the premise that it would no longer have supported the conclusion 
drawn from it. 

Of this nature is the fallacy in what is called, by Adam Smith and oth- 
eis, the Mercantile Theory in Political Economy. That theory sets out 
from the common maxim, that whatever brings in money enriches i or that 
every one is rich in proportion to the quantity of money he obtains. 
From this it is concluded that the value of any branch of trade, or of the 
trade of the country altogether, consists in the balance of money it brings 
in; that any trade which carries more money out of the country than it 
draws into it is a losing trade j that therefore money should be attracted 
into the country and kept there, by prohibitions and bounties j and a train 
of similar corollaries. All for want of reflecting that if the riches of an 
individual are in proportion to the quantity of money he can command, it 
is because that is the measure of his power of purchasing money’s worth; 
and is therefore subject to the proviso that he is not debarred from em- 
ploying his money iii such purchases. The premise, therefore, is only true 
secimdwn quid; but the theory assumes it to be true absolutely, and in- 
fers that increase of money is increase of riches, even when produced by 
means subversive of the condition under which alone money can be riches' 

A second instance is, the argument by which it used to be contended, 
before the commutation of tithe, that tithes fell on the landlord, and were 
a deduction from rent; because the rent of tithe-free land was always 
higher than that of land of the same quality, and the same advantages of 
situation, subject to tithe. Whether it be true or not that a tithe falls on 
rent, a treatise on Logic is not the place to examine; but it is certain that 
this is no proof of it. Whether the proposition he true or false, tithe-free 
land must, by the necessity of the case, pay a higher rent. For if tithes 
do not fall on rent, it must be because they fall on the consumer ; because 
they raise the price of agricultural produce. But if the produce be raised 
in price, the fanner of tithe-free as well as the farmer of tithed land gets 
the benefit. To the latter the rise is but a compensation for the tithe he 
pays ; to the first, who pays none, it is clear gain, and therefore enables 
him, and if there be freedom of competition, forces him, to pay so much 
more rent to his landlord. The question remains, to what class of fallacies- 

36 
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this belongs. The premise is, that the owner of tithed land receives less 
rent than the owner of tithe-free land ; the conclusion is, that therefore he 
receives less than ho himself would receive if tithe were abolished. But 
the premise is only true conditionally ; the owner of tithed land repeives 
less than what the owner of tithe-free land is enabled to receive token other 
lands are tithed; while the conclusion is applied to a state of circum- 
stances in which that condition fails, and in which, by consequence, the 
premise will not be true. The fallacy, therefore, is d dicto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter. 

A third exam23le is the opiDosition sometimes made to legitimate inter- 
ferences of government in the economical affairs of society, grounded on a 
misapplication of the maxim, that an individual is a better judge than the 
government of what is for his own pecuniary interest. This objection 
was urged to Mr. Wakefield’s principle of colonization; the concentration 
of the settlers, by fixing such a price on unoccupied land as may preserve 
the most desirable proportion between the quantity of land in culture and 
the laboring population. Against this it was argued, that if individuals 
founti it for their advantage to occupy extensive tracts of land, they, being 
better judges of their own interest than the legislature (which can only 
proceed on general rules), ought not to be restrained from doing so. But 
in this argument it was forgotten that the fact of a person’s taking a large 
tract of land is evidence only^ that it is his interest to take as much as 
otlier people, but not that it might not be for his interest to content him- 
self with less, if he could be assured that other people would do so too ; 
an assurance which nothing but a government regulation can give. If all 
other people took much, and he only a little, ho would reap none of the 
advantages derived from the concentration of the population and the con- 
sequent possibility of procuring labor for hire, but would have placed him- 
self, without equivalent, in a situation of voluntary inferiority. The prop- 
osition, therefore, that the quantity of land wliich people wdll take when 
left to themselves is that which is most for llieir interest to take, is true 
only secundum quid: it is only their interest while they have no guar- 
antee for the conduct of one another. But the arrangement disregards 
the limitation, and takes the proposition for true simpliciter. 

One of the^ conditions ofteiiest dropped, when what would otlicrwiso bo’ 
a true proposition is employed as a promise for proving others, is the con- 
dition of time. It is a principle of political economy that prices, profits, 
wages, etc., "always find their level;” but this is often interpreted as if it 
meant that they arc always, or generally, at their level, w^hile tlie truth 
is, as Coleridge epigrammatically expresses it, that they are always finding 
their level, “ which might he taken as a paraphrase or ironical definition of 
a storm.” 

Under the same head of fallacy [d dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
plicite?') might be placed all the errors which are vulgarly called misappli- 
cations of abstract truths ; that i^, whei'e a principle, true (as the common 
expression is) in the abstract^ that is, all modifying causes being supposed 
absent, is reasoned on as if it were true absolutely, and no modifying cir- 
oumstanco could ever by possibility exist. This very common form of 
error it is not requisite that we should exemplify here, as it will be partic- 
ularly treated of hereafter in its application to the subjects on which it is 
most frequent and most fatal, those of politics and society.* 

* "An says Mr. De Morgan {Formal Ziogic^ j>. 270), "is sometimes guilty of 

tae at^iument a dicto ceevsndtsm guid ad dictwn simplicit&r : it is his business to do for his 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

FALLACIES OF CONEUSIOK. 

§ 1. TJkder this fifth and last class it is convenient to arrange all those 
fallacies in which the source of error is not so much a false estimate of the 
probative force of known evidence, as an indistinct, indefinite, and fluctua- 
ting conception of w’hat the evidence is. 

At the head of these stands that multitudinous body of fallacious rea- 
sonings in which the source of error is the ambiguity of terms: when 
something which is true if a word be used in a particular sense, is reasoned 
on as if it were true in another sense. In such a case there is not a mal- 
estimation of evidence, because there is not properly any evidence to the 
point at all ; there is evidence, but to a different point, which from a con- 
fused apprehension of the meaning of the terms used, is supposed to be 
the same. ^ This error will naturally be oftener committed in our ratiocina- 
tions than in our direct inductions, because in the former we are decipher- 
ing our own or other people’s notes, while in the latter we have the things 
themselves present, either to the senses or to the memory. Except, indeed, 
when the induction is not from individual cases to a generality, but froin 
generalities to a still higher generalization ; in that case the fallacy of am- 
biguity may affect the inductive process as well as the ratiocinative. It 
occurs in ratiocination in two ways : when the middle term is ambiguous, 
or when one of the terms of the syllogism is taken in one sense in the 
premises, and in another sense in the conclusion. 

Some good exemplifications of this fallacy are given by Archbishop 
Whately. One case,” says he, " which may be regarded as coming under 
the head of Ambiguous Middle, is (what I believe logical writers moan by 
^Fallaeia Figurm JDictionis^) the fallacy built on the grammatical struc- 
ture of language, from men’s usually taking for granted that paromjmom 
(or C09ijugate) words, i. e., those belonging to each other, as the substantive, 
adjective, verb, etc., of the same root, have a precisely corresponding mean- 
ing ; which is by no means universally the case. Such a fallacy could not 
indeed be even exhibited in strict logical form, which would preclude even 
the attempt at it, since it has two middle terms in sound as well as sense. 
But nothing is more common in practice than to vary continually the terms 
employed, with a view to grammatical convenience ; nor is there any thing 
unfair in such a practice, "as long as the meaning is preserved unaltered^; 
6.^., ^murder should be punished with death j this man is a murderer, 

client all that his client might honestly do for himself. Is not the word in italics frequently 
omitted ? Might any man honestly try to do for himself all that counsel frequently try to do 
for him? We are often reminded of the two men who stole the log of mutton; one could 
swear he had not got it, the other that he had not taken it. The counsel is doing his duty 
by his client, the client has left the matter to his counsel. Between the unexecuted inten- 
tion of the client, and the unintended execution of the counsel, there may be a mong done 
and, if we are to believe the usual maxims, no wi'ong-doer.” ’ 

The same writer justly remarks (p. 251) that there is a converse fallacy, c dicta simplidter 
ad dictum secundum quid, called by the scholastic logicians /aZ/acect accidentis; and another 
which may be called « dicta secundum quid ad dictimi secundum alterum quid (p. 265). For 
apt instances of both, I must refer the reader to Mr, Do Morgan’s able chapter on Fallacies. 
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therefore he deserves to die,’ etc. Here we proceed on the assumption (in 
this case just) that to commit murder, and to be a murderer — to deserve 
death, and to be one who ought to die, are, respectively, equivalent expres- 
sions; and it would frequently prove a heavy inconvenieiico lobe debarred 
this kind of libert}"; but tlie abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in ques- 
tion ; e. g., projectoo^s are unfit to be trusted ; this man has formed a p>^'ojec% 
therefore he is unfit to be trusted : here the sophist proceeds on the hy- 
pothesis that lie who forms ^project must be vi projector: whereas the bad 
sense that commonly attaches to the latter word, is not at all implied in the 
former. This fallacy may often be considered as lying not in the Middle, 
but in one of the terms of the Conclusion; so that the conclusion drawn 
shall not be, in reality, at all warranted by the premises, though it will ap- 
pear to be so, by means of the grammatical affinity of the words; e, to 
be acquainted with the guilty is a premmption of guilt ; this man is so ac- 
quainted, therefore we may presume that he is guilty : this argument pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of an exact correspondence botweeu p)resu 7 ne and 
wliicli, however, does not really exist; for ^presumption’ is 
commonly used to express a kind of slight susp)icion; whereas, ‘to pre- 
sume’ amounts to actual belief. There are innumerable instances of a 
non-correspondence in paronymous words, similar to that above instanced ; 
ns between art and artful^ design and designing, faith and etc. ; 
and the move slight tlie variation of the meaning, the more likely is the 
fallacy to be successful; for when the words have become so \vidoly re- 
moved in sense as ^ pity ’ and ‘ pitiful,’ every one would perceive such a 
fallacy, nor would it be employed but in jest.*'^ 

“ Tlio present Fallacy is nearly allied to, or rather, perhaps, may be re^ 
garded as a branch of, that founded on etymology' — viz., when a term is 
used, at one time in its customary, and at another in its etymological sense. 
Perhaps no example of this can be found that is mox*e extensively and mis- 
chievously employed than in the case of the W'ord representative : assuming 
that its right meaning must correspond exactly with tlie strict and original 
sense of the verb ‘represent,’ the so]>hist ixersuades tlio multitude that a 
luomber of the House of Commons is bound to be guided in all points by 
the opinion of his constituents; and, in short, to bo merely their spo7:es~ 
manj whereas law and custom, which in this case may bo considered as 
fixing the meaning of the term, require no such thing, but enjoin the rep- 
resentative to act according to the best of his o^on judgment, and on his 
own responsibility.” 

The following ai’e instances of great practical importance, in which argu- 
ments are habitually founded on a verbal ambiguity. 

The mercantile public are frequently led into this fallacy by the phrase 
“scarcity of money.” In the language of commerce, “money” has two 
meanings: currency, ov the circulating medium; and capital seehing vi- 
vestment, especially investment on loan. In this last sense the word is used 
when the “money market” is spoken of, and Avhon the “value of money” 
is said to be high or low, the rate of interest being meant. The conse- 

An ex^ple of this fallacy is the popular error that strong drink must he a cmiso of 
There is hero fallacy within fallacy; for granting tliat the words ‘^sti’ong” and 
wei’e not (as they are) applied in a totally different sense to fennented liquors and 
m the human body, there would still be involved the error of supposing that an effect must 
Iff j that the conditions of a phenomenon are likely to resemble the phenomenon 

iteeit ; which we have already treated of as an a priori fallacy of the first rank. As well 
might It 00! supposed that a strong poison will make the person who takes it strong. 
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qiience of this ambiguity is, that as soon as scarcity of money in the latter 
of these senses begins to be felt— as soon as there is difficulty of obtaining 
loans, and the rate of interest is high — it is concluded that this must arise 
from causes acting upon the quantity of money in the other and more pop- 
ular sense; that the circulating medium must have diminished in quantity, 
or ought to be increased. I am aware that, independently of the double 
meaning of the term, there are in the facts themselves some peculiarities, 
giving an apparent support to this error ; but the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage stands on the very threshold of the subject, and intercepts all at- 
tempts to throw light upon it. 

Another ambiguous expression which continually meets us in the polit- 
ical controversies of the present time, especially in those which relate to 
organic changes, is the phrase “influence of property”— which is sometimes 
used for the influence of respect for superior intelligence or gratitude for 
the kind offices which persons of large property have it so much in their 
power to bestow; at other times for the influence of fear; fear of the 
worst sort of power, which large property also gi^^es to its possessor, the 
power of doing mischief to dependents. To confound these two, is the 
standing fallacy of ambiguity brought against those who seek to purify 
the electoral system from corruption and intimidation. Persuasive influ- 
ence, acting through the conscience of the voter, and carrying his heart 
and mind with it, is beneficial—— therefore (it is pretended) coerci're influ- 
ence, which compels him to forget that he is a moral agent, or to act in 
opposition to his moral convictions, ought not to be placed under restraint. 

Another word which is often turned into an instrument of the fallacy of 
ambiguity, is Theory. In its inost proper acceptation, theory means the 
completed result of philosophical induction from experience. In that 
sense, there are erroneous as well as true theories, for induction may be 
incorrecjtly performed, but theory of some sort is the necessary result of 
knowing any thing of a subject, and having put one’s knowledge into the 
form of general propositions for the guidance of practice. In this, the 
proper sense of the word, Theory is the explanation of practice. In an- 
other and a more vulgar sense, theoiy means any mere fiction of the im- 
agination, endeavoring to conceive how a thing may possibly have been 
produced, instead of examining how it was produced. In this sense only 
are theory and theorists unsafe guides; but because of this, ridicule or 
discredit is attempted to be attached to theory in its proper sense, that is, 
to legitimate generalization, the end and aim of all philosophy; and a con- 
clusion is represented as worthless, just because that has been done which, 
if done correctly, constitutes the highest worth that a principle for the 
guidance of practice can possess, namely, to comiDrehend in a few words 
the real law on which a phenomenon depends, or some property or relation 
which is universally true of it. 

^ “The Church” is sometimes understood to moan the clergy alone, some- 
times the whole body of believers, or at least of communicants. The dec- 
lamations respecting the inviolability of church property are indebted for 
the greater part of their apparent force to this ambiguity. The clergy, 
being called .the church, are supposed to be the real owners of what is 
called church property ; whereas they ai’e in truth only the managing mem- 
bers of a much larger body of proprietors, and enjoy on their own part a 
mere usufruct, not extending beyond a life interest. 

The following is a Stoical argument taken from Cicero, De book 

the third : “ Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est. Quod autem laudabile 
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est, omiie honestum est. Boniim igitur quod cst, honestum est.” Here 
the ambiguous word is laiidahile, which, in the minor premise means anv 
thing which mankind are accustomed, on good grounds, to admire or 
value ; as beauty, for instance, or good fortmie : but in the major, it de- 
notes exclusively moral qualities. In much the same manner the Stoics 
endeavored logically to justify as philosophical truths, their figurative and 
rhetorical expressions of ethical sentiment: as that the virtuous man is 
alone free, alone beautiful, alone a king, etc. Whoever has virtue has 
Good (because it has been previously determined not to call any thing else 
good) \ but, again, Good necessarily includes freedom, beauty, and even 
kingship, all these being good things ; therefore whoever lias virtue has 
all these. 

The following is an argument of Descartes to prove, in his a priori 
manner, the being of a God. The conception, says he, of an infinite Being 
proves the real existence of such a being. I»"or if there is not really any 
such being, i^niust have made the conception ; but if I could make it, I can 
also unmake it ; which evidently is not true ; therefore there must bo, exter- 
nally to myself, an archetype, from which the conception was derived. In 
this argument (which, it may be observed, would equally prove the real 
oxistonco of ghosts and of witches) the ambiguity is in the pronoun by 
which, in one place, is to he understood my wiU, in another the luios of 
7ny nature. If the conception, existing as it does in my mind, had no 
original without, the conclusion would unquestionably follow that I made 
it; that is, the laws of my nature must have somehow evolved it: but that 
my will made it, wmuld not follow. Now when Descartes afterward adds 
that I can not unmake the conception, he means that I can not get rid of 
it by an act of my will : which is true, but is not the proposition required. 
I can as much unmake this conception as I can any other: no conception 
which I have once had, can I ever dismiss by mere volition; but what 
some of the laws of my nature have produced, other la'ws, or those same 
laws in other circumstances, may, and often do, subsequently efface. 

Analogous to this arc some of the ambiguities in the free-will controversy ; 
which, as they will come under special consideration in the concliKling Book, 
I only mention memorm cansd. In that discussion, too, the word Jis often 
shifted from one meaning to another, at one time standing for my volitions, 
at another tinie for the actions which are the consequences of them, or the 
mental dispositions from which they proceed. The latter ambiguity is ex- 
emplified in an argument of Coleridge (in his Aids to JleJlcction)/in sup- 
port of the freedom of the will. It is not true, ho says, that a man is gov-* 
orned by motives; ^^the man makes the motive, not the motive the man;’^ 
the proof being that “ what is a strong motive to one man is no motive at 
all to another.” The premise is true, but only amounts to this, that differ- 
ent persons have different degrees of susceptibility to tlie same motive ; as 
they have also to the same intoxicating liquid, which, however, does not 
prove that they arc free to bo drunk or qot drunk, whatever quantity of the 
nuid they may drink. What is pi’oved is, that certain mental conditions in 
the ])orson himself must co-operate, in the production of the act, with the 
external inducement; but those mental conditions also are the effect of 
causes; and there is nothing in the argument to prove that they can arise 
w;Lthout a cause — that a spontaneous determination of the will, without any 
oa^e at all, ever takes place, as the free-will doctrine supposes. 

I The double use, in the free-will controversy, of the word Necessity, which 
sometimes stands only for Certainty, at other times for Compulsion ; some^ 
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times for what can not be prevented, at other times only for what we have 
reason to be assured will not; we shall have occasion hereafter to pursue 
to some of its ulterior consequences. 

A most important ambiguity, both in common and in metaphysical Ian- 
guage, IS ^us pointed out by Archbishop Whately in the Appendix to bis 
Jjogic “Same (as well as One, Identical, and other words derived from 
them) IS used frequently in a sense very different from its primary one, as 
wplicable to a single object; being employed to denote great similunty. 

eri seveial objects are undistinguishably alike, 07ie single desc7'iptio7i will 
apply equally to any of them ; and thence they are said to be all of one aoicl 
the same nature, appearance, etc. As, e. g., when we say ‘ this house is built 
ot the same stone with such another,’ we only mean that the stones are 
undistinguishable m their qualities ; not that the one building was pulled 
down, and the other constructed with the materials. Whereas sameness 
in the primary sense, does not even necessarily imply similarity ; for if we 
say of any nmn that he is greatly altered since such a time, we understand, 
and indeed imply by the very expression, that he is one person, though 
dilierent in several qualities. It is worth observing also, that Same, in 
the secondary sense, admits, according to popular usage, of degrees : we 
speak of two things being nearly the same, but not entirely : personal identi- 
ty does not admit of degrees. Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the 
error of Realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When several persons 
are said to have one and, the same opinion, thought, or idea, many men, over- 
looking the true simple statement of the case, which is, that they are all 
thinking alike, look for something more abstruse and mystical, and imag- 
inethere must bo some One Thing,\n the primary sense, though not mi 
individual which is present at once in the mind of each of these persons ; 
and thence readily sprung Plato’s theory of Ideas, each of which was, ac^ 
cording to him, one real, eternal object, existing entire and complete in 
each _ot the individual objects that are known by one name.” 

It is, indeed, not a matter of inference, but of authentic history, that 
^lato s aoctnne of Ideas, and the Aristotelian doctrine (in this respect sim- 
ilar to the Platonic) of substantial forms and second substances, grew up 
in the precise way here pointed out; from the supposed necessity of find- 
in things which were said to have the same nature, or the same quali- 
ties, sonmthing which was the same in the very sense in which a man is the 
same as himself. All the idle speculations respecting to ov, to tv, to iiuoiov, 
ana similar abstractions, so common in the ancient and in some modern 
schools of thought, sprang from the same source. The Aristotelian locyi- 
cians saw, however, one case of the ambiguity, and provided against it with 
their peculiar felicity in the invention of technical language, when they 
distingui^ed things which differed both specie and oixwiero. from those 
which difcorea numero tantum, that is, which were exactly alike (in some 
particular respect at least) but were distinct individuals. Xn extension of 
this distinction to the two meanings of the word Same, namely, things which 
ai e the^ same specie tantum^ and a thing which is the same nume^^o as well 
as specie, would have prevented the confusion which has been a source of 
phdosophy^^^^^^^ abundance of positive error in metaphysical 

9ne of the most singular examples of the length to which a thinker of 
eminence may be led away by an ambiguity of language, is afforded by this 
refer to the famous argument by which Bishop Berkeley flat- 
tered himself that he had forever put an end to skepticism, atheism, and 
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irreligion.” It is briefly as follows: I thought of a thing yesterday; I 
ceased to think of it ; I think of it again to-day: I had, therefore, in my 
mind yesterday an idea of the object ; I have also an idea of it to-day*; 
this idea is evidently not another, but the very same idea. Yet an inter- 
vening time elapsed in which I had it not. Where was the idea during 
this interval? It must have been somewhere; it did not cease to exist* 
otherwise the idea I had yesterday could not be the mme idea ; no more 
than the man I see alive to-day can be the same whom I saw yesterday if 
the man has died in the mean while. Now an idea can not bo conceived to 
exist anywhere except in a mind ; and hence there must exist a XJiiiversal 
Mind, in which all ideas have their permanent residence during the inter- 
vals of their conscious presence in our own minds. 

It is evident that Berkeley here confounded sameness nimiero with 
sameness specie, that is, with exact resemblance, and assumed the former 
where there was only the latter; not perceiving that when we say we have 
the same thought to-day which wo had yesterday, we do not mean the same 
individual thought, but a thought exactly similar : as we say that wo have 
the same illness which we had last year, meaning only the same sort of illness. 

In one remarkable instance the scientific world was divided into two 
furiously hostile parties by an ambiguity of language ajBfecting a branch of 
science which, more completely than most others, enjoys the advantage of 
a precise and well-defined terminology. I refer to the famous disp^ro re- 
specting the vis viva, the histo^-y of which is given at large in Professor 
Playfair’s Dissertation. The question was, whether the force of a mov- 
ing body was proportional (its mass being given) to its velocity simply, or 
to the square of its velocity: and the ambiguity was in the word Force. 
“One of tlie effects,” says Playfair, “produced by a moving body is pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity, while another is proportional to the 
velocity simply from whence clearer thinkers were subsequently led to 
establish a double measui'e of the ofiioiency of a moving power, one beino* 
called vis nivcfy iind the other momeiitmn. About the facts, botli parties 
were from the first agreed : the only question was, vrith which of the two 
effects the tenn force should be, or could most conveniently be, associa- 
ted. But-the disputants were by no means aware that this was all ; they 
thought that force was one thing, the production of effects another; and 
the question, by which set of effects the force which produced both the 
one and the other should be measured, was supposed to be a question not 
of terminology, but of fact. 

The ambiguity of the word Infinite is the real fallacy in the amusing 
logical puzzle of Achilles and the Tortoise, a puzzle which lias been too 
hard for the ingenuity or patience of many philosophers, and wliich no less 
a thinker than Sir William Hamilton considered as insoluble; as a sound 
argument, though leading to a palpable falsehood. The fallacy, as Hobbes 
hinted, lies in the tacit assumption that whatever is infinitely divisible is 
infinite; but the following solution (to the invention of wliioh I have no 
claim) is more precise and satisfactory. 

The argument is, lot Achilles run ten times as fast as the tortoise, yet 
if the tortoise lias tlio start, Achilles will never overtake him. For sup- 
pose them to be at first separated by an interval of a thousand feet: when 
Achilles has run these thousand feet, the tortoise will have got on a hun- 
dred; when Achilles has run those hundred, the tortoise will have run ten, 
and so on forever : therefore Achilles may run forevei* without overtaking 
the tortoise. 
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Now the forever,” in the conclusion, means, for any length of time 
that can be supposed; but in the premises, “ever” does not mean any 
length of time ; it means any number of siibdimsions of time. It means 
that we may divide a thousand feet by ten, and that quotient again by ten, 
and so^ on as often as we please ; that there never needs be an end to the 
subdivisions of the distance, nor consequently to those of the time in which 
it is performed. But an unlimited number of subdivisions may be made 
of that which is itself limited. The argument proves no other inhnity of 
duration than may be embraced within five minutes. As long as the five 
minutes are not expired, what remains of them may be divided by ten, 
and again by ten, as often as we like, which is perfectly compatible with 
their being only five minutes altogether. It proves, in short, that to pass 
through this finite space requires a time which is infinitely divisible, but 
not an infinite time; the confounding of which distinction Hobbes had 
already seen to be the gist of the fallacy. 

The following ambiguities of the word right (in addition to the obvious 
and familiar one of a right and the adjective right) are extracted from a 
forgotten paper of my own, in a periodical: 

“ Speaking morally, you are said to have a right to do a thing, if all 
persons are morally bound not to hinder you from doing it. But, in an- 
other sense, to have a right to do a thing is the opposite of having no 
right to do it, i. e., of being under a moral obligation to forbear doing it. 
In this sense, to say that you have a right to do a thing, means that you 
may do it without any breach of duty on your part; that other persons 
not only ought not to hinder you, but have no cause to think worse of you 
for doing it. ^ This is a perfectly distinct proposition from the preceding. 
The right which you have by virtue of a duty incumbent upon other per- 
sons, is obviously quite a different thing from a right consisting in the 
absence of any duty incumbent upon yourself. Yet the two things are 
perpetually confounded. Thus, a man will say he has a right to publish 
his opinions; which may be true in this sense, that it would be a breach 
of duty in any other person to interfere and prevent the publication : but 
he assumes thereupon that, in publishing his opinions, he himself violates 
no duty; which may either be true or false, depending, as it does, on his 
having taken due pains to satisfy l^irnself, first, that the opinions are true, 
•and next, that their publication in this manner, and at this particular junc- 
ture, will probably be beneficial to the interests of truth on the wliole. 

“The second ambiguity is that of confounding a right of any kind, with 
a right to enforce that right by resisting or punishing a violation of it. 
People will say, for example, that they have a right to good government, 
which is undeniably true, it being the moral duty of their governors to 
govern them well. ^ But in granting this, you are supposed to have admit- 
ted their right or liberty to turn out their govex'nors, and perhaps to 
ish them, for having failed in the performance of this duty ; which, far 
from being the same thing, is by no means universally true, but depends 
on an immense number of varying circumstances,” requiring to be con- 
scientiously ^veighed before adopting or acting on such a resolution. This 
last example is (like others which have been cited) a case of fallacy within 
fallacy ; it involves not only the second of the two ambiguities pointed 
out, but the first likewise. 

One not unusual form of the Fallacy of Ambiguous Terms is known 
technically as the Fallacy of Composition and Division ; when the same 
term is collective in the premises, distributive in the conclusion, or 
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veo^sa; or when the middle term is collective in one premise, distributive 
in the other. As if one were to say (I quote from Archbishop Whately), 
“All the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; ABC is 

an angle of a triangle; therefore ABC is equal to two right angles 

There is no fallacy more common, or more likely to deceive, than the one 
now before us. The form in which it is most nsually employed is to es^ 
tablish some truth, separately, concerning mcli single xnember of a certain 
class, and thence to infer the same of the whole collectively^ As in the 
argument one sometimes hears, to prove that the world could do without 
great men. ^ If Columbus (it is said) had never lived, America would still 
have beeu discovered, at most only a few years later; if Newton liad never 
lived, some other person would have discovered the law of gravitation ; 
and so forth. Most true : these things would have been done, but in all 
probability not till some one had again been found with the qualities of 
Columbus or Newton. Because any one great man might have had his 
place supplied by otlier great men, the argument concludes that all great 
men could have been dispensed with. The term “ great men” is distribu- 
tive in the premises and collective in the conclusion. 

“ Such also is the fallacy which probably operates on most adventurers 
in lotteries ; e. ^ the gaining of a high prize is no uncommon occurrence ; 
and what is no uncommon occurrence may reasonably be expected ; there- 
fore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably bcs expected the conclu- 
sion, when applied to the individual (as in practice it is), must be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘reasonably expected hy a certain individual f there- 
fore for the major premise to be true, the middle term must be under- 
stood to moan, ‘ no^ uncommon occurrence to some one particular person 
whereas for the minor (which has been placed first) to be true, you must 
understand it of ‘no uncommon occurrence to some one or other f and thus 
you will have the Fallacy of Composition. 

“This is a Fallacy with which men are extremely apt to deceive them-^ 
selves; for when a multitude of particulars are presented to the mind, 
many are too weak or too indolent to take a comprehensive view of them, 
but confine their attention to each single point, by turns ; and then decide, 
infer, and act accordingly; e.g.^the imprudent spendthrift, finding that ho 
is able to afford this, or that, or the other expense, forgets that all of them 
together ruin him.” The debauchee destroys his health by successive' 
acts of intemperance, because no one of those acts would be of itself suffi- 
cient to do liiin any serious harm. A sick person reasons with himself, 
“ one, and another, and another, of my symptoms do not prove that I have 
a fatal disease;” and practically concludes that all taken together do not 
prove it. 

• have now sufficiently exemplified one of the jn'incipal Genera 

in this Order of Fallacies ; where, the source of error being the ambiguity 
of terms, tlie premises are verbally what is required to support tlio conclu- 
sion, but not really so. In the second great Fallacy of Confusion they are 
neither verbally nor really sufficient, though, from their multiplicity and 
confused arrangement, and still oftener from defect of memory, they are 
not seen to be what they are. The fallacy I mean is that of Petitio Prin- 
cipii, or begging the question ; including the more complex and not un- 
obmmon variety^ of it, which is termed Reasoning in a Circle. 

Petitio Principii, as defined by Archbishop Whately, is the fallacy “ in 
wmoh the premise either appears manifestly to be « the same as the oonclu- 
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Sion, or is actually proved from the conclusion, or is such as would natu- 
rally and properly so be proved.” By the last clause I presume is meant, 
that it is not susceptible of any other proof ; for otherwise, there would be 
no fallacy. To deduce from a proposition propositions from which it 
would itself more naturally be deduced, is often an allowable deviation 
from the usual didactic order ; or at most, what, by an adaptation of a 
phrase familiar to mathematicians, may be called a logical melegcmce,^ 

The employment of a proposition to prove that on which it is itself de- 
pendent for proof, by no means implies the degree of mental imbecility 
which might at first be supposed. The difficulty of comprehending Imw 
this fallacy could possibly be committed, disappears when we reflect that 
all persons, even the instructed, hold a great number of opinions without 
exactly recollecting how they came by them. Believing that they have at 
some former time verified them by sufficient evidence, but having forgotten 
what the evidence was, they may easily be betrayed into deducing from 
them the very propositions which are alone capable of serving as premises 
for their establishment. “As if,” says Archbishop Whately,"“ one should 
attempt to prove the being of a God from the autliority of Holy Writ;” 
which might easily happen to one with whom both doctrines, as funda- 
mental tenets of his religious creed, stand on the same ground of familiar 
and traditional belief. 

Arguing in a circle, however, is a stronger case of the f.allacy, and im- 
plies more than the mere passive reception of a premise by one who does 
not remember how it is to be proved. It imj)lies an actual attempt to 
prove two propositions reciprocally from one another ; and is seldom re- 
sorted to, at least in express terms, by any person in his own speculations, 
but is committed by those who, being hard pressed by an adversary, are 
forced into giving reasons for an opinion of which, when they began to ar- 
gue, they had not sufficiently considered the grounds. As in the following 
example from Archbishop Whately: “ Some mechanicians attempt to prove 
(what they ought to lay down as a probable but doubtful hypothesis)! that 
every particle of matter gravitates equally : ‘ why ‘ because tliose bodies 
which contain more particles ever gravitate more strongly, i. <?., are heav- 
ier ^ but (it may be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more 
bulky ^ no, but they contain more particles, though more closely con- 
densed;’ ^how do you know that?’ ^because they are heavier:’ 'how does 
that prove it ?’ ' because all particles of matter gravitating equally, that mass 
which is specifically the heavier must needs have the more of them in the 
same space.’ ” It appears to me that the fallacious reasoner, in his private 
thoughts, would not be likely to proceed beyond the first step. He would 
acquiesce in the sufficiency of the reason first given, “ bodies which contain 
more particles are heavier.” It is when he finds this questioned, and is 
called upon to prove it, without knowing how, that ho tries to establish his 

* In his later editions, Archbishop Whately confines the name of Petitio Principii “to 
those cases in which one of the promises either is manifestly the same in sense with the con- 
clusion, or is actually proved, from it, or is such as the persons you are addressing are not 
likely to know, or to admit, except as an inference from the conclusion; as, if any one 
should infer the authenticity of a certain history, from its recording such and such facts, the 
reality of which rests on the evidence of that history. ” 

t No longer even a probable hypothesis, since the establishment of the atomic theory ; it 
being now certain that the integral particles of different substances gravitate unequally. It 
is true that these particles, though real mimma for the purposes of chemical combination, may 
not be the ultimate particles of the substance ; and this doubt alone renders the hypothesis 
admissible, even as an hypothesis. 
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premise by supposing i)rove(i ^vhat he is attempting to prove by it The 
most efectual way, in fact, of exposing a petitio principii, when circum- 
stances allow of it, is by challenging the reasoner to prove his premises ; 
which if he attempts to do, he is necessarily driven into arguing in a circle. 

It is not uncommon, however, for thinkers, and those not of the lowest 
description, to be led even in their own thoughts, not indeed into formally 
proving each of two propositions from the other, but into admitting propo- 
sitions which can only be so proved. In the preceding example the two 
together form a complete and consistent, though hypothetical, explanation 
of the facts conceriied. And the tendency to mistake mutual coherency 
for truth— to trust one’s safety to a strong chain though it has no point of 
support — is at the bottom of much which, when reducedlo the strict forms of 
argil mentation, can exhibit itself no otherwise than as reasoning in a circle. 
All experience bears testimony to the enthralling effect of neat concatena- 
tion in a system of doctrines, and the difficulty with which people admit the 
persuasion that any thing which holds so well together can possibly fall. 

Since every case where a conclusion which can only be proved from cer- 
tain premises is used for the proof of those premises, is a case of 
principii^ that fallacy includes a very great proportion of all incorrect rea- 
soning. It is necessary, for completing our view^ of the fallacy, to exempli- 
fy some of the disguises under which it is accustomed to mask itself, and 
to escape exposure. 

A proposition would not be admitted by any j^erson in his senses as a 
corollary from itself, unless it were expressed in language winch made it 
seem difforout. One of the commonest modes of so expressing it, is to 
present the proposition itself in abstract terms, as a proof of the same 
proposition expressed in concrete language. This is a very frequent inode, 
not only of protended proof, but of pretended explanation ; and is parodied 
when Moliere JSIaladc Jniaginaire) makes one of his absurd physi- 
cians say. 


Mi hi ix clocto doctore, 
l')emundatur oausam et rationcm quare 
Opium faeit donnirc. 

A (pioi respoudeo, 

Quia cst in co 
Vivtus dorraitiva, 

Cujus est imtura 
iSensus nssoiipire. 

The words KTature and Essence are grand instruments of this mode of 
begging the question, as in the well-knOwn argument of the scholastic 
theologians, that the mind thinks always, because the essence of the mind 
is to think. Ijocko had to point out, that if by essence is here meant some 
property which must manifest itself by actual exercise at all times, the 
premise is a direct assumption of the conclusion ; while if it only means 
that to think is the distinctive property of a mind, there is no connection 
between the premise and the conclusion, since it is not necessary that a dis- 
tinctive property should be perpetually in action. 

The following is one of tlie modes in whicli these abstract terms, Nature 
and Essence, arc used as instruments of this fallacy. Some particular prop- 
erties of a thing are selected, more or less arbitrarily, to be termed its nature 
or essence; and when this has been done, these properties ai‘e supposed to 
be invested with a kind of indefeasibleness; to have become paramount to 
all the other properties of the thing, and incapable of being prevailed over 
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or counteracted, by them. As when Aristotle, in a passage already cited, 
“decides that there is no void on such arguments as this: in a void there 
could be no difference of up and down ; for as in nothing there are no dif- 
ferences, so there are none in a privation or negation ; but a void is merely 
a privation or negation of matter ; therefore, "in a void, bodies could not 
move up and down, which it is in their nature to do.”* In other woj*ds, 
it is in the nature of bodies to move up and down, ergo any physical fact 
which supposes them not so to move, can not be authentic. This mode of 
reasoning, by which a bad generalization is made to overrule all facts which 
contradict it, is Petitio Principii in one of its most palpable forms. 

INone of the modes of assuming what should be proved are in more fre- 
quent use than what are termed by Bentham “ question-begging appella- 
tives names which beg the question under the disguise of stating it. 
The most potent of these are such as have a laudatory or vituperative 
character. For instance, in politics, the word Innovation. The dictionary 
meaning of this term being merely a change to something new,” it is dif- 
ficult for the defenders even of the most salutary improvement to deny 
that it is an innovation ; yet the word having acquired in common usage a 
vituperative connotation in addition to its dictionary meaning, the admis- 
sion is always construed as a large concession to the disadvantage of the 
thing iDroposed. 

The following passage from the argument in refutation of the Epicu- 
reans, in the second book of Cicm*o,“De Finibus,” affords a fine exarai^le 
of this sort of fallacy : “ Et quidem ilUid ipsum non nimium probo (et 
tantum patior) philosophum loqui de cupiditatibus finiendis. An potest 
cupiditas finiri ? tollenda est, atque extrahenda radicitiis. Quis est enim, 
in quo sit cupiditas, quin recte cupidus dici possit? Ergo et avarus erit, 
sed finite : adulter, verum habebit modum : et luxuriosus eodem modo. 
Qiialis ista philosophia est, quae non interitnm afferat pravitatis, sed sit 
contenta mediocritate vitiorum?” TJio question was, whether certain de- 
sires, when kept within bounds, ai'e vices or not.; and the argument de- 
cides the point by applying to them a word {cupiditas) which implies vice. 
It is shown, however, in the remarks\ which follow, that Cicero did not in- 
tend this as a serious argument, but as a criticism on what lie deemed an 
inappropriate expression. “Rem ipsam prorsus probo: elegantiam desi- 
dero. Appellet hjec desideria naturae j cupiditatis nomen servet alio,” etc. 
But many persons, both ancient and modern, have employed this, or some- 
thing equivalent to it, as a real and conclusive argument. We may re- 
mark that the passage respecting cupiditas and cupidus is also an example 
of another fallacy already noticed, that of Paronymous Terms. 

Many more of the arguments of the ancient moralists, and especially of 
the Stoics, fall within the definition of Petitio Principii. In the “De Fini- 
bus,” for exainple, which I continue to quote as being probably the best 
extant exemplification at once of the doctrines and the methods of the 
schools of philosophy existing at that time; of what value as arguments 
are such pleas as those of Cato in the third book : That if virtue were not 
happiness, it could not be a thing to hoast of: That if death or pain were 
evils, it would be impossible not to fear them, and it could not, therefore, 
be laudable to despise them, etc. In one way of viewing these arguments, 
they may be regarded as appeals to the authority of the general sentiment 
of mankind which had stamped its approval upon certain actions and char- 


* Hut. Ind. /Sc., i., 34. 
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acters by the phrases referred to ; but that such could have been the mean^ 
ing intended is very unlikely, considering the contempt of the ancient phi- 
losophers for vulgar opinion. In any other sense they are clear cases of 
Petitio Principii, since the word laudable, and the idea of boasting, im- 
ply principles of conduct ; and practical maxims can only be proved from 
speculative truths, namely, from the properties of the subject-matter, and 
can not, therefore, be employed to prove those pi*operties. As well might 
it be argued that a government is good because we ought to support it, or 
that there is a God because it is our duty to pray to him. 

_ It is assumed by all the disputants in the ‘'De Fiiiibus” as the founda- 
tion of the inquiry into the sumnium bonmn^ that “ sapiens semjjer beatus 
est.” Not simply that wisdom gives the best chance of happiness, or that 
wisdom consists in kno^ving what happiness is, and by what things it is 
promoted ; these propositions would not have been enough for them ; but 
that the sago always is, and must of necessity be, happy. The idea that 
wisdom could bo consistent with unhappiness, was always rejected as inad- 
missible : the reason assigned by one of the interlocutors, near the begin- 
ning of the third book, being, that if the wise could be unhappy, there was 
little use in pursuing wisdom. But by unhappiness they did not mean 
pain or suffering ; to that it was granted that the wisest person was liable 
ill common with others : ho was happy, because in possessing wisdom he 
had the most valuable of all possessions, the most to be sought and prized 
of all things, and to possess the most valuable thing was to be the most 
happy. By laying it down, therefore, at the commencement of the inquiry, 
that the sago must be happy, the disputed question respecting the 8xmi- 
mum honum was in fact begged ; with the further assumption, that pain 
and suffering, so far as they can co-oxist with wisdom, are not unhappiness, 
and arc no evil. 

The following ai*e additional instances of Petitio Principii, under moi*e 
or less of disguise. 

Plato, in the Sop/iisteSy attempts to jirove that things may exist which 
are incorporeal, by the argument that justice and wisdom are incorporeal, 
and justice and wisdom must be something. Here, if by something bo 
meant, as Plato did in fact mean, a tbing capable of existing in and by 
itself, and not as a quality of some other thing, he begs the question in 
asserting that justice and wisdom must be something; if he moans any 
thing else, his conclusion is not proved. This fallacy might also bo class- 
ed under ambiguous middleterni ; something^ in the one premise, meaning 
some substance, in the other merely some object of thought, whether sub- 
stance or attribute. 

It was formerly an argument employed in proof of what is now no long^ 
er a popular doctrine, the infinite divisibility of matter, that every portion 
of matter however small, must at least have an upper and an under sur 
face. Those who used this argument did not see that it assumed the very 
point in dispute, the impossibility of arriving at a minimum of thickness ; 
for it thoi'O be a minimum, its upper and under surface will of course be 
one it will be itself a surface, and no more. The argument owes its very 
considerable plausibility to this, that the premise does actually seem more 
obvious than the conclusion, though really identical with it. As expi*es8ed 
in the premise, the proposition appeals directly and in concrete language 
^ the incapacity of the human imagination for conceiving a minimum. 

V lewed in this light, it becomes a case of the a priori fallacy or natural 
prejudice, that whatever can. not be conceived can not exist. Every fal- 
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lacy of Confusion (it is almost unnecessary to repeat) will, if cleared up, 
beconae a fallacy of some other sort; and it will be found of deductive or 
ratiocinative fallacies generally, that when they mislead, there is mostly, as 
in this case, a fallacy of some other description lurking under them, by 
virtue of which chiefly it is that the verbal juggle, which is the outside or 
body of this kind of fallacy, passes undetected. 

Euler’s Algebra, a book otherwise of great merit, but full, to overflow- 
ing, of logical errors in respect to the foundation of the science, contains 
the following^ argument to prove that minus multiplied by minus gives 
plus^ a doctrine the opprobrium of all mere mathematicians, and which 
Euler had not a glimpse of the true method of proving. He says miniLS 
multiplied by minus can not give minus; for minus multiplied by plus 
gives minus^ and minus multiplied by minus can not give the same prod- 
uct as 7nmus multiplied by plus. Now one is obliged to ask, why minus 
multiplied by minus must give any product at all ? and if it does, why its 
product can not be the same as that of minus multiplied by plus ? for this 
would seem, at the first glance, not more absurd than that minus by minus 
should give the same as plus by plus, the proposition which Euler prefers 
to it. The premise requires proof, as much as the conclusion ; nor can it 
be proved, except by that more comprehensive view of the nature of mul- 
tiplication, and of algebraic processes in general, which \vould also supply 
a far better proof of the mysterious doctrine which Euler is here endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate. 

A striking instance of reasoning in a circle is that of some ethical writers, 
who first take for their standard of moral truth what, being the general, 
they deem to be the natural or instinctive sentiments and perceptions of 
mankind, and then explain away the numerous instances of divergence 
from their assumed standard, by representing them as cases in which the 
perceptions are unhealthy. Some particular mode of conduct or feeling is 
affirmed to be imnatural; why? because it is abhorrent to the universal 
and natural sentiments of mankind. Finding no such sentiment in your- 
self, you question the fact; and the answer is (if your antagonist is polite), 
that you are an exception, a peculiar case. But neither"’(say you) do I 
find in the people of some other country, or of some former age, any such 
feeling of abhorrence; “ay, buo their feelings were sophisticjited and un- 
healthy.” 

One of the most notable specimens of reasoning in a circle is the doc- 
trine of Hobbes, Koussean, and others, which rests the obligations by 
which human beings are bound as members of society, on a supposed so- 
cial compact. I waive 4:he consideration of the fictitious nature of the com- 
pact itself; but when Hobbes, through the whole Leviathan, elaborately 
deduces the obligation of obeying the sovereign, not from the necessity or 
utility of doing so, but from a promise supposed to have been made by 
our ancestors, on renouncing savage life and agreeing to establish political 
society, it is impossible not to retort by the question, Why are we bound 
to keep a promise made for us by others ? or why bound keep a promise 
at all? No satisfactory ground can be assigned for the obligation, except 
the mischievous consequences of the absence of faith and mutuahconfidence 
among mankind. We are, therefore, brought round to the interests of so- 
ciety, as the ultimate ground of the obligation of a promise ; and yet those 
interests are not admitted to be a sufficient justification for the existence 
of government and law. Without a promise it is thought that we should 
not ho bound to that which is implied in all modes of living in society, 
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namely, to yield a general obedience to the laws therein establislied ; and 
so necessary is the promise deemed, that if none has actually been made, 
some athlitional safety is supposed to be given to the foundations of so- 
ciety by feigning one. 

§ 3. Two principal subdivisions of the class of Fallacies of Confusion 
having been disposed of ; there remains a third, in which the confusion is 
not, as in the Fallacy of Ambiguity, in misconceiving the import of the 
premises, nor, as in Petitio Principii, in forgetting what the premises are, 
but in mistaking the conclusion which is to bo proved. This is the fallacy 
of Ignovatio Elenchi, in the widest sense of tlio phrase; also called by 
AreiibisKop Whately the Fallacy of Irrelevant Cotiolnsion. His examples 
and remarks are highly worthy of citation. 

“Various kinds of propositions arc, according to the occasion, substi- 
tuted for the one of which proof is required ; sometimes the partieuhir for 
the universal ; sometimes a proposition with different terms ; and various 
are the contrivances employed to effect and to conceal this substitution, 
and to make the conclusion which the sophist lias draiyn, answer jiractical- 
ly the same jiurpose as the one ho ought to have established. Wo say, 
‘practically the same ]nirpose,’ because h will very often happen that some 
emotion, will be e.xoite(l, some sentiment impressed on the mind (by a dex- 
terous employment of tins fallacy), such .as shall bring men into the cUspo- 
eition requisite for your purpose; though they may not have assented to, 
or oven stated distinctly in their own minds, iho proposition which it was 
yonr business to establish. Thus if a sophist has to defend one who has 
been guilty of . some serious offense, which he wishes to extenuate, though 
he is_ unable distinctly to prove that it is not such, yet if he can succced’'in 
makitKj the audience lauf/h at some casual matter, ho has gained practical- 
ly the same point. So also if any one has pointed out the extenuating oir- 
oumstancos in some partionlar case of offense, so as to show that it differs 
widely from tlie generality of the same class, the sophist, if ho finds him- 
self unable to disprove those .circumstanco.s, may do away the force of 
them, by simply refetring the action to that very class, wliicli no one can 
deny that it belongs to, and the very name of which will oxcito a feeling 
of disgust' sufficient to counteract the extenuation; e.g.,lei it ho a case of 
peculation, and that many mitigating circumstances have been brought 
forward which can not bo denied; the sophistical opponent will reply, 
‘Well, but after all, the man is a rogue., and there is an end of it;’ now in 
reality thi.s was (by hypothesis) never the question; and the more asser- 
tion pf what was never denied ought not, in fairness, to be regarded as 
decisive ; but, practically, the odiousness of the word, arising in groat 
measure from the association of those very circumstances which belong to 
inost of_ the class, but which wo have supposed to be absent in this par- 
ticular instance, excites precisely that feeling of disgust which, in effect, 
destroys the force of tiio defense. Iii like manner wo may refer to this 
head all cases of improper appeal to the passions, and every thing else 
which is mentioned by Aristotle as extraneous to tho matter in hand 
rov 7r|0(iy^aroc).” 

Agaioj instead of proving that ^ this prisoner has committed an atre^- 
cious fraud,’ you prove that the fraud he is accused of is atrocious ; instead 
of pi'oving (as in the well-known tale of Cyrus and the two coats) that the 
tallfer boy had a right to force tho other boy to exchange coats with him, 
you prove that the exchange would have been advantageous to both ; in- 
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stead of proving that the poor ought to be relieved in this way rather than 
in that, you prove that the poor ought to be relieved^ instead of proving 
that the irrational agent — whether a brute or a madman — can never be de- 
terred from any act by apprehension of punishment (as, for instance, a dog 
from sheep-biting, by fear of being beaten), you prove that the beating 6i 
one dog does not operate as an example to othe 7 * dogs, etc. 

“It is evident that Ignoratio Elenchi may be employed as well for the 
apparent refutation of your opponent’s proposition, as for the aj^parent es- 
tablishment of your own ; for it is substantially the same thing, to ])rove 
what was not denied or to disprove what was not asserted.^ The latter 
practice is not less common, and it is more offensive, because it frequent- 
ly amounts to a personal affront, in attributing to a person opinions, etc., 
which he perhaps holds in abhorrence. Thus, when in a discussion one 
party vindicates, on the ground of general expediency, a particular in- 
stance of resistance to government in a case of intolerable o^Jpression, the 
opponent may gravely maintain, ‘ that we ought not to do evil that good 
niay come a proposition which of course had never been denied, the point 
in dispute being, ‘ whether resistance in this particular case were doing evil 
or not.’ Or again, by way of disproving the assertion of the right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion, one may hear a grave argument to prove that ‘it 
is impossible every one can be right in his^udgme^iV ” 

The works of controversial writers are seldom free from this fallacy. The 
attempts, for instance, to disprove the population doctrines of JVIalthus, have 
been mostly cases of ignoratio elenchi^ Malthus has been supposed to be 
refuted if it could be shown^ that in some countries or ages population has 
been nearly stationary ; as if he had asserted that population always in- 
creases in a given ratio, or had not expressly declared that it increases only 
in so far as it is not restrained by prudence, or kept down by poverty and 
disease. Or, perhaps, a collection of facts is produced to prove that in some 
one country the people are better off with a dense population than they 
are in another country with a thin one ; or that the peoiDle have become 
more numerous and better off at the same time. As if the assertion wmre 
that a dense population could not possibly be well off; as if it w^ere not 
part of the very doctrine, and essential to it, that w^here there is a more 
abundant production there may be a greater population without any increase 
of poverty, or even with a diminution of it. 

The favorite argument against Berkeley’s theory of the non-existence of 
matter, and the most popularly effective, next to a “ grin”* — an argument, 
moreover, which is not confined to “ coxcombs,” nor to men like Samuel 
Johnson, whose greatly overrated ability certainly did not lie in the direc- 
tion of metaphysical speculation, but is the stock argument of the Scotch 
school of metaphysicians—is a palpable Ignoratio Elenchi. The argument 
is perhaps as frequently expressed by gesture as by words, and one of its 
commonest forms consists in knocking a stick against the ground. This 
short and easy confutation overlooks the fact, that in denying matter, Berke- 
ley did not deny any thing to which our senses bear witness, and therefore 
can hot be answered by any appeal to them. His skepticism related to the 
supposed substratum, or hidden cause of the appearances perceived by our 
senses ; the evidence of which, whatever may be thought of its conclusive- 
ness, is certainly not the evidence of sense. And it will always remain a 
signal proof of the want of metaphysical profundity of Beid, Stewart, and, 

♦ “And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin.” 

37 
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I am sorry to add, of Brown, that they should have persisted in asserting 
that Berkeley, if he believed his own doctrine, was bound to walk into the 
kennel, or run his head, against a post. As if persons who do not recognize 
an occult cause of their sensations could not possibly believe that a tixed 
order subsists among the sensations themselves. Such a want of compre- 
hension of the distinction between a thing and its sensible manifestation 
or, in metaphysical language, between the nouinenon and the phenomenon,^ 
would be impossible to even the dullest disciple of Kant or Coleridge. 

It would be easy to add a greater number of examples of this fallacy, as 
well as of the others which I have attempted to characterize. But a more 
copious exemplification does not seem to be necessary ; and the intelligent 
reader will have little difiiculty in adding to the catalogue from his own 
reading and experience. We" shall, therefore, here close our exposition of 
the general principles of logic, and proceed to the supplementary inquiry 
which is necessary to complete our design. 
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“Si Thomme pent predire, avec une assurance presqiie enti^re, les phenomenes dont il con- 
nait les lois ; si lors meme qu’elles lui sont incoiinues, il peut, d’apres rexperience, prevoir 
avec une grande probnbilite lea evenemens de lavenir; pourquoi regarderait-on comme une 
entreprise chime rique, celle de tracer avec qiielqne vraisemblance le tableau des destinees futures 
de I’espece Jiumaine, d’apr^s los resultats de son liistoire? Le seul fondement de crovance 
dans les sciences naturelles, est cette idea, que les lois generates, connues ou ignorees, qui 
r^glent les phenomenes de I’univers, sont iiecessaires et constantes ; et par quelle raison ce 
piincipe serait-il moins vvai pour le developpement des facultes intellectuelles et morales de 
1 homme, que pour les autres opeiations de la nature? Enfin, puisque des opinions formees 
d’apres 1 experience sont la seule legle de la conduite des hommes les pins sages, pour- 

quoi interdirait-on au philosophe d’appnyer ses conjectures sur cette meme base, ponrvu qii’il 
ne leur attribue pas une certitude supe'rieure a celle qui peut naitre du nombre, de la Constance, 
de l exactitude des observations ?”—“Condobcet, JSsguisse d'un Tableau Sistorigue des Pro- 
gres de V Esprit Humain. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

§ 1. Principles of Evidence and Theories of Method are not to be con- 
structed a priori. The laws of our rational faculty, like those of every 
other natural agency, are only learned by seeing the agent at work. The 
earlier achievements of science were made with^out the conscious observ- 
ance of any Scientific Method ; and we should never have known by what 
process truth is to be ascertained, if we had not previously ascertained 
many truths. But it was only the easier problems which could be thus 
resolved : natural sagacity, when it tried its strength against the more dif- 
ficult ones, either failed altogether, or, if it succeeded here and there in ob- 
taining a solution, had no sure means of convincing others that its solution 
was correct. In scientific investigation, as in all other works of human 
skill, the way of obtaining the end is seen as it were instinctively by su- 
perior minds in some comparatively simple case, and is then, by judicious 
generalization, adapted to the variety of complex cases. We learn to do 
a thing in difficult circumstances, by attending to the manner in which we 
have spontaneously done the same thing in easier ones. 

This truth is exemplified by the history of the various branches of knowl- 
edge which have successively, in the ascending order of their complication, 
assumed the character of sciences j and will doubtless receive fresh con- 
firmation from those of which the final scientific constitution is yet to 
come, and which are still abandoned to the uncei'tainties of vague and 
popular discussion. Although several other sciences have emerged from 
this state at a comparatively recent date, none now remain in it except 
those which relate to man himself, the most complex and most difficult 
subject of study on which the human mind can be engaged. 
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Concerning the physical nature of man, as an organized being — though 
there is still much uncertainty and much controversy, which can only be 
terminated by the general acknowledgment and employment of stricter 
rules of induction than are commonly recognized — there is, liowever a 
considerable body of truths which all who have attended to the subject 
consider to be fully established ; nor is there now any radical imperfection 
in the method observed in the department of science by its most distin- 
guished modern teachers. But the laws of Mind, and, in even a greater 
degree, those of Society, are so far from having attained a similar state 
of even partial recognition, that it is still a controversy whether they are 
capable of becoming subjects of science in the strict sense of the term: 
and among those who are agreed on this point, there reigns the most ir- 
reconcilable diversity on almost evciy other. Here, tliereforc, if anywhere, 
the principles laid down in the preceding Books may be expected to be 
useful. 

If on matters so much the most important with wdiich human intellect 
can occupy itself a more general agreement is ever to exist among think- 
ers; if what has been pronounced “the proper study of mankind” is not 
destined to remain the only subject which Philosophy can not succeed in 
rescuing from Empiricism ; the same process through whicli the laws of 
many simpler phenomena have by general acknowledgment been placed 
beyond^ dispute, must be consciously and deliberately a])plied to those 
more difficult inquiries. If there are some subjects on whicli the results 
obtained have finally received the unanimous assent of all who have attend- 
ed to the proof, and others on which mankind have not yet been equally 
successful; on which the most sagacious minds have occuj)icd themselves 
from the earliest date, and have never succeeded in establishing any con- 
siderable body of truths, so as to be beyond denial or doubt ; itls by gen- 
eralizing the methods succjossfully followed in the former inquiries, and 
adapting theni to the latter, that we may hope to remove this blot on the 
face of science. The remaining chapters are' an endeavor to facilitate this 
most desirable object. 

§ 2. In attempting this, I am not tmmindful how littlo can be done to- 
ward it in a mere treatise on Logic, or how vague and unsatisfactory all 
precepts of Method must necessarily appear when not practically oxeiiipli- 
tied in the establishment of a body of doctrine. Doubtless, tlie niost effect- 
ual mode of showing how tlie sciences of Etliics and Politics may ]>o con- 
structed would be to construct them : a task which, it needs scarcely bo 
said, I am not about to undertake. But even if there were no other ex- 
amples, the luomorable one of Bacon would bo sufficient to demonstrate, 
that it is sometimes both possible and useful to .jioint out the way, though 
without being one’s self prepared to adventure far into it. And if more 
were to bo attempted, this at least is not a proper place for the attempt. 

In subs tancCi whatever can bo done in a work like this for the Logic of 
the Moral Sciences, has been or ought to have been accomplisbod in the 
nvo preceding Books; to which the present can be only a kind of supple- 
ment or appendix, since the methods of investigation applicable to moral 
and social science must have been akeady described, if I have succeeded 
m enumerating and characterizing those of science in general. It remains, 
however^ to examine which of those methods are more espooially suited 
to the varmiis bi'anohes of moral inquiry ; under what peculiar facilities 
or difficulties they are there employed; how far the unsatisfaotoi'y state 
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of those^ inquiries is owing to a wrong choice of methods, how far to want 
of skill in the application of right ones and what degree of ultimate suc- 
cess may be attained or hoped for by a better choice or more careful em- 
ployment of logical processes appropriate to the case. In other words, 
whether moral sciences exist, or can exist ; to what degree of perfection 
they are susceptible of being carried ; and by what selection or adaptation 
of the methods brought to view in the previous part of this work that de- 
gree of perfection is attainable. 

At the threshold of this inquiry we are met by an objection, which, if 
not removed, would be fatal to the attempt to treat human conduct as a 
subject of science. Are the actions of human beings, like all other natural 
events, subject to invariable laws ? Does that constancy of causation, which 
is the foundation of every scientific theory of successive phenomena, really 
obtain among them ? This is often denied ; and for the sake of systematic 
completeness, if not from any very urgent practical necessity, the question 
should receive a deliberate answer in this place. We shall devote to the 
subject a chapter apart. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

§ 1. The question, whether the law of causality applies in the same strict 
sense to human actions as to other phenomena, is the celebrated contro- 
versy concerning the freedom of the will ; which, from at least as far back 
as the time of Pelagias, has divided both the philosophical and the relig- 
ious world. The affirmative opinion is commonly called the doctrine of 
Necessity, as asserting human volitions and actions to be necessary and in- 
evitable. The negative maintains that the will is not determined, like oth- 
er phenomena, by antecedents, but determines itself; that our volitions are 
not, properly speaking, the effects of causes, or at least have no causes 
which they uniformly and implicitly obey. 

I have already made it sufficiently aj)parent that the former of these 
opinions is that which I consider the true one ; but the misleading terms 
in which it is often expressed, and the indistinct manner in which it is usu- 
ally apprehended, have both obstimcted its reception, and perverted its in- 
fluence when received. The metaphysical theory of free-will, as held by 
philosophers (for the practical feeling of it, common in a greater, or less 
degree to all mankind, is in no way inconsistent with the contrary theory), 
was invented because the supposed alternative of admitting human actions 
to^ be necessary was deemed inconsistent with every one’s instinctive con- 
sciousness, as well as humiliating to the pride and even degrading to the 
moral nature of man. jN’or do I deny that the doctrine, as sometimes held, 
is open to these imputations ; for the misapprehension in which I shall be 
able to show that they originate, unfortunately is not confined to the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine, but is participated in by many, perhaps we might 
say by most, of its supporters. 

§ 2. Correctly conceived, the doctrine called Philosbphical lirecessity is 
simply this : that, given the motives which are present to an iudividuaPs 
mind, and given likewise the character and disposition of the individual, the 
manner in which he will act might be unerringly inferred ; that if we knew 
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the person thoroughly, and knew all the inducements which are acting upon 
him, we could foretell his conduct with as much certainty as we can pre- 
dict any physical event. This proposition I take to he a mere interpreta- 
tion of universal experience, a statement in words of Avhat every one is in- 
ternally convinced of. No one who believed tliat he knew thoroughly tlie 
circumstances of any case, and the characters of the different persons con- 
cerned, would hesitate to foretell how all of them would act. AYhatever 
degree of doubt he may in fact feel, arises from the uncertainty whether he 
really knows the circumstances, or the character of some one or other of 
the persons, with the degree of accuracy required; but by no means from 
tJiinking that if he did know these things, there could bo any uncertainty 
what the conduct would be. Nor does this full assurance conflict in the 
smallest degree with what is called our feeling of freedom. We do not 
feel ourselves the less free, because those to whom we are intimately known 
are W'cll assured how we shall will to act in a particular case. We often, 
on the contrary, regard the doubt what our conduct will be, as a mark of 
ignorance of our character, and sometimes even resent it as an imputation. 
The religious metaphysicians who have assorted the freedom of the will* 
have always maintained it to be consistent with divine fortd<nowledge of 
oiiY acti()ns : and if with divine, then with any other foreknowledge. Wo 
may be free, and yet another may have I'easoii to be perfectly certain wliat 
use we slmll make of our freedom. It is not, therefore, the doctrine that 
om* volitions and actions arc invariable consequents of our antecedent 
states of mind, that is either contradicted by our consciousness, or felt to 
be degrading. 

But the doctrine of causation, when considered as obtaining between our 
volitions and their antecedents, is almost universally conceived as inv^olving 
more than this. ^ Many do not believe, and very few practically feel, that 
there is nothing in causation but invariable, certain, and unconditional se- 
quence. Thera are few to whom mere constancy of succession appears a 
suffioiontiy stringent boml of union for so peculiar a relation as that of 
cause and effect. Even if the reason repudiates, the imagination retains, 
the feeling of some more intimate connection, of some peculiar tie, or mys- 
terious constraint, exercised by the antecedent over the conscqueitt. Now 
this it is wliich, considered as applying to the human will, conflicts with 
our consciousness, and revolts our feelings. We are certain tlint, in tlio 
<*ase of our volitions, there is not this mysterious constraint. We know 
that we are not compelled, as by a magical spell, to obey any particular 
motive. We fool, tliat if we wished to prove that we liave the power of 
resisting the motive, we could do so (that wish being, it needs scarcely be 
observotl, a neto antGcedent)\ and it would be humiliating to our pride, and 
(what is of more importance) paralyzing to our desire of excellence, if we 
thought otherwise, .But neither is any such mysterious compulsion now 
supposed, by the best philosophical authorities, to be exorcised by any oth- 
er cause over its effect. ^ Those who think that causes draw their effects af- 
ter them by a mystical tie, are right in believing that the relation between 
volitions and their antecedents is of another nature. But they should gO 
farther, and admit that this is also true of all other effects and tlieir ante- 
cedents. ^ If such a tie is considered to be involved in tlio word N(*cessity, 
the doctrine is not true of human actions; but neither is it then true of in- 
animate objects. It would bo more correct to say that matter is not bound 
by necessity, than that mind is so. 

That the free-will metaphysicians, b^ng mostly of the school which re- 
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jects Hume’s and Brown’s analysis of Cause and Effect, should miss their 
way for want of the light which that analysis affords, can not surprise us. 
The wonder is, that the necessitarians, who usually admit that philosophic- 
al theory, should in practice equally lose sight of it. The very same mis- 
conception of the doctrine called Philosophical INecessity, w'hich prevents 
the opposite party from recognizing its truth, I believe to exist more or 
less obscurely in the minds of most necessitarians, however they may in 
words^ disavow it. I am much mistaken if they habitually feel that the 
necessity which^ they recognize in actions is but uniformity of order, and 
capability of being predicted. They have a feeling as if there were at bot- 
tom a stronger tie between the volitions and their causes ; as if, when they 
asserted that the will is governed by the balance of motives, they meant 
something more cogent than if they had only said, that tvhoever knew the 
motives, and our habitual susceptibilities to them, could predict how we 
should will to act. They commit, in opposition to their own scientific 
system, the very same mistake which their adversaries commit in obedience 
to theirs ; and in consequence do really in some instances suffer those de- 
pressing consequences which their opponents erroneously impute to the 
doctrine itself. 

§ 3. I am inclined to think that this error is almost wholly an effect of 
the associations with a word, and that it would be prevented, by forbear- 
ing to employ, for the expression of the simple fact of causation, so ex- 
tremely inappropriate a term as NTecessity. That word, in its other ac- 
ceptations, involves much more than mere uniformity of sequence: it im- 
plies irresistibleness. Applied to the will, it only means that the given 
cause wdll be followed by the effect, subject to all possibilities of counter- 
action by other causes ; but in common use it stands for the operation of 
those causes exclusively which are supposed too powerful to be counter- 
acted at all. When we say that all human actions take place of necessity, 
we only mean that they will certainly happen if nothing prevents; when 
we say that dying of W’ant, to those who can not get food, is a necessity, 
we mean that it will certainly happen whatever may be done to prevent it. 
The application of the same term to the agencies on which human actions 
depend, as is used to express those agencies of nature which are really un- 
controllable, can not fail, when habitual, to create a feeling of uncontrol- 
lableness in the former also. This, however, is a mere illusion. There are 
physical sequences which we call necessary, as death for want of food or 
air; there are others which, though as much cases of causation as the for- 
mer, are not said to be necessary, as death from poison, which an antidote, 
or the use of the stomach-pump, will sometimes avert. It is apt to he for- 
gotten by people’s feelings, even if remembered by their understandings, 
that human actions are in this last predicament: they are never (except in 
some cases of mania) ruled by any one motive with such absolute sway 
that there is no room for the influence of any other. The causes, there- 
fore, on which action depends, are never uncontrollable; and any given ef- 
fect is only necessary provided that the causes tending to produce it are 
not controlled. That whatever happens, could not have happened other- 
wise, unless something had taken place which was capable of preventing it, 
no one surely needs hesitate to admit. But to call this by the name Neces- 
sity is to use the term in a sense so different from its primitive and famil- 
iar meaning, from that which it beai*s in the common occasions of life, as 
to amount almost to • a play upon words. The associations derived from 
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the ordinary sense of the term will adhere to it in spite of all we can do • 
and though the doctrine of Necessity, as stated by most who hold it, is very 
remote from fatalism, it is probable” that most necessitarians are fatalists 
more or less, in their feelings. 

A fatalist believes, or half believes (for nobody is a consistent fatalist), 
not only that whatever is about to happen will be the infallible result of 
the causes which produce it (which is the true necessitarian doctrine), but 
moreover that there is no use in struggling against it ; that it will happen, 
however we may strive to prevont'it. Now, a necessitarian, believing that 
our actions follow from our characters, and that our characters follow from 
our organization, our education, and our circumstances, is apt to be, with 
more or less of consciousness on his part, a fatalist as to his own actions, 
and to believe that his nature is such, or that his education and circum- 
stances have so moulded liis character, that nothing can now prevent him 
from fooling and acting in a particular way, or at least that no effort of his 
own can hinder it. ^ In the words of the sect which in our own day has 
most pcrseveringly inculcated and most perversely misunderstood tliis gi’eat 
doctrine, his character is formed him, and not ly him; therefore his 
wishing that it had been formed differently is of no use; he has no power 
to alter it. But this is a grand error. He has, to a certain extent, a pow- 
er to alter his character. Its being, in the ultimate resort, formed for him, 
is not inconsistent with its being, in part, formed ly him as one of the in- 
termediate agents. His character is formed by his circumstances (includ- 
ing among these his particular organization) ; but his own desire to mould 
it in a particular way, is one of those circumstances, and by no means one of 
the least indueiitial. We can not, indeed, directly will to” be different from 
what we are. But neither did those who are supjiosed to have formed our 
characters directly will that we should be what we are. Their will had no 
direct power except over their own actions. They made us what tlicy did 
make us, by willing, not the cud, but the re<|uisito means; and wc, when 
our habits are not too inveterate, can, by similarly willing the ro{piisito 
means, make ourselves different. If they could jdacc us under the inihionce 
of certain circumstances, we, in like manner, can place ourselves under the 
■influence of other circumstances. We are exactly as capable of making 
our own character, if we will, as others are of making it for us, ^ 

Yes (answers the Owcmte),but these words, “if wo will,” surrender the 
whole point : since the will to alter our own character is given us, not by 
any efforts of ours, but by circumstances whicli wo can not lielp, it comes 
to us eitlnn* from external causes, or not at all. Most true: if the Owenite 
stops hero, he is in a position from which nothing can expel lum. Our 
cliaraeter is formed by us as well as for us; but the wisli whicli induces 
us to attempt to form it is formed for us ; and how ? Not, in general, by 
our organization, nor wholly by our education, but by our experience; ex- 
perience of the painful consoqueuces of the character wo previously had ; 
or by some strong feeling of admiration or aspiration, accidentally aroused* 
But to think that we have no power of altering our cliaraeter, and to think 
that wo shall not use our power unless wc desire to use it, are verv differ- 
ent things, and liavo a very different effect on the mind, A j^erson who 
does not wish to alter his character, can not be the ])orsou who is supposed 
to feel discoi^aged or paralyzed by thinking himself unable to do it The 
depressing efccct of the fatalist doctrine can only be felt whore there i$ a 
'Wish to do what that doottiue represents as impossible. It is of no conse- 
quence* what we think foims our character* wh^n we have no desire of ouv 
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own about forming it ; but it is of great consequence that we should not 
be prevented from forming such a desii*e by thinking the attainment im- 
practicable, and that if we have the desire, we should know that the work 
is not so irrevocably done as to be incapable of being altered. 

And indeed, if \ve examine closely, we shall find that this feeling, of our 
being able to modify our own character if ice wish^ is itself the feeling of 
moral freedom which we are conscious of. A person feels morally free 
who feels that his habits or his temptations are not his masters, but he 
theirs; who, even in yielding to them, knows that he could resist; that 
were he desirous of altogether throwing them off, there would not be 
required for that purpose a stronger desire than he knows himself to be 
capable of feeling. It is of course necessary, to render our consciousness 
of freedom complete, that we should have succeeded in making our char- 
acter all we have hitherto attemiDted to make it ; for if we have wished 
and not attained, we have, to that extent, not power over our own charac- 
ter; we are not free. Or at least, we must feel that our wish, if not strong 
enough to alter our character, is strong enough to conquer our character 
when the two^ are brought into conflict in any particular case of conduct* 
And hence it is said with truth, that none but a person of confirmed virtue 
is completely free. 

The application of so improper a term as JTecessity to the doctrine of 
cause and effect in the matter of human character, seems to mo one of the 
most signal instances in philosophy of the abuse of terms, and its practical 
consequences one of the most striking examples of the jjower of language 
over our associations. The subject will never be generally understood 
until that objectionable term is dropped. The free-will doctrine, by kecip- 
ing in view precisely that portion of the truth which the word Nfecossity 
puts out of sight, namely the j^ower of the mind to co-operate in the for- 
mation of its own character, has given to its adherents a practical feel- 
ing much nearer to the truth than has generally (I believe) existed in the 
minds of necessitarians. The latter may have had a stronger sense of the 
importance of w^hat human beings can do to shape the characters of one 
another ; but the free-will doctrine has, I believe, fostered in its siq^porters 
a much stronger spirit of self-culture. 

§ 4. There is still one fact which requires to be noticed (in addition to 
the existence of a power of self-formation) before the doctrine of the cau- 
sation of human actions can be freed from the confusion and misapprehen- 
sions which surround it in many minds. When the will is said to be de- 
termined by motives, a motive does not mean always, or solely, the antici- 
pation of a pleasure or of a pain. I shall not here inquire whether it be 
true that, in the commencement, all our voluntary actions arc more means 
consciously einployed to obtain some pleasure or avoid some pain* It is 
at least certain that we gradually, through the influence of association, 
come to desire the means without thinking of the end; the action itself 
becomes an object of desire, and is pex'formed without i*eference to any 
motive beyond itself. ^ Thus far, it may still be objected that, the action 
having through association become pleasurable, we are, as much as be- 
fore, moved to act by the anticipation of a pleasure, namely, the pleasure 
of the action itself* But granting this, the matter does not end here. As 
we proceed in the formation of habits, and become accustomed to will a 
particular act or a particular course of conduct because it is pleasurable, 
we at last continue to will it* without any reference to its being pleasura*' 
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ble. Although, from some change in us or in our circumstances, we have 
ceased to find any pleasure in the action, or perhaps to anticipate any 
pleasure as the consequence of it, we still continue to desire the action, and 
consequently to do it. In this manner it is that liabits of hurtful excess 
continue to be practiced altliough tlicy have ceased to be pleasurable; and 
in this manner also it is that the habit of willing to persevere in the course 
which he has chosen, does not desert the moral hero, even when the re- 
ward, however real, which he doubtless receives from the consciousness of 
well-doing, is any tiling but an equivalent for tlie sufferings he undergoes, 
or the wishes which he may liave to renounce. 

A liabit of willing is commonly called a purpose; and among the causes 
of our volitions, and of the actions which flow from them, must be reckon- 
ed not only likings and aversions, but also purposes. It is only when our 
purposes have become independent of the feelings of pain or pleasure from 
which they originally took their rise, that we are said to have a confirmed 
character. ^ A character,” says Novalis, “ is a completely fashioned will 
and the will, once so fashioned, may be steady and constant, when the pas- 
sive susceptibilities of pleasure and pain are greatly weakened or material- 
ly changed. 

With the corrections and explanations now given, the doctrine of the 
causation of our volitions by motives, and of motives by the desirable ob- 
jects offered to us, combined with our particular susce])tibilitios of desire, 
may be considered, I hope, as sufficiently established for the purposes of 
this treatise.* 


CPIAPTER III. 

THAT THERE IS, OR MAY BE, A SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE. 

§ 1. It is a common notion, or at least it is implied in many common 
modes of speech, that the thoughts, feelings, and actions of sentient beings 
are not a subject of science, in the same strict sense in which this is true 
of the objects of outward nature. This notion seems to involve some con- 
fusion of ideas, which it is necessary to begin by clearing up. 

Any facts are fitted, in themselves, to be a subject of science whicli fol- 
low one another according to constant laws, although those laws may not 
have boon discovered, nor even b<^. discoverable by our existing resources. 
Take, for instance, the most familiar class of meteorological phenomena, 
those of rain and sunshine. Scientific inquiry has not yet succeeded in as- 
certaining the order of antecedence and consequence among lliese phenome- 
na, SC) as to be able, at least in our regions of the earth, to ])rodict thorn with 
certainty, or even with any liigh degree of probability. Yet no one doubts 
that the phenomena depend on laws, and that these must be derivative 
la'vys resulting from known ultimate laws, those of heat, electricity, vaj)ori- 
zation, and elastic fluids. Nor can it bo doubted that if wo were acquaint- 
ed with all the antecedent circumstances, we could, even from those more 
general laws, predict (saving difficulties of calculation) the state of the 
weather at any future time. Meteorology, therefore, not only has in itself 
every natural requisite for being, but actually is, a science; though, from 
me difficulty of observing the facts on which the phenomena depend (a dif- 

arguments and expkna^^^ supplementary to those in the text, be found in 
An Fkamnation of Sir William Ecmilton'B PhitoBophy^ chap. xxvj. 
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ficulty inherent in the peculiar nature of those phenomena), the science is 
extremely imperfect ; and were it perfect, might probably be of little avail 
in practice, since the data requisite for applying its principles to particular 
instances would rarely be procurable. 

A case may be conceived, of an intermediate character, between the per- 
fection of science and this its extreme impei-fection. It may happen that 
the greater causes, those on which the principal part of the phenomena 
depends, are within the reach of observation and measurement; so that if 
no other causes intervened, a complete explanation could be given not only 
of the phenomena in general, but of all the vaiiations and modifications 
which it admits of. But inasmuch as other, perhaps many other causes, 
separately insignificant in their efects, co-operate or conflict in many or in 
all cases with those greater causes, the effect, accordingly, presents more 
or less of aberration from what would be produced by the greater causes 
alone. ^ Kow if these minor causes are not so constantly accessible, or not 
accessible at all, to accurate observation, the principal mass of the effect 
may still, as before, be accounted for, and even predicted ; but there will 
be variations and modifications which we shall not be competent to explain 
thorougJily, and our predictions will not be fulfilled accurately, but only ap- 
proximately. 

It is thus, for example, with the theory of the tides. No one doubts 
that Tidology (as Dr. Whewell proposes to call it) is really a science. As 
much of the phenomena as depends on the attraction of the sun and moon 
is completely understood, and may, in any, even unknown, part of the 
earth s surface, be foretold with certainty; and the far greater part of the 
phenomena depends on those causes. But circumstances of a local or cas- 
ual nature, such as the configuration of the bottom of the ocean, the degree 
of confinement from shores, the direction of the wind, etc., influence, in 
many or in all places, the height and time of the tide; and a portion of 
these circumstances being either not accurately knowable, not precisely 
measurable, or not capable of being certainly foreseen, the tide in known 
places commonly varies from the calculated result of general principles 
by some difference that we can not explain, and in unknown ones may 
vary from it by a difference that we are not able to foresee or conjecture. 
Nevertheless, not only is it certain that these variations depend on causes, 
and follow their causes by laws of unerring uniformity ; not only, there- 
fore, is tidology a_ science, like meteorology, but it is, what hitherto at 
least meteorology is not, a science largely^available in practice. General 
laws may be laid down respecting the tides, predictions may bo founded 
on those laws, and the result will in the main, though often not with com- 
plete accuracy, correspond to the predictions. 

And this is what is or ought to be meant by those who speak of sciences 
which are not exact sciences. Astronomy was once a science, without be- 
ing an exact science. It could not become exact until not only the general 
course of the planetary motions, but the perturbations also, were account- 
ed for,^ and referred to their causes. It has become an exact science, be- 
cause its, phenomena have been brought under laws comprehending the 
whole of the causes by which the phenomena are influenced, whether in a 
great or only in a trifling degree, whether in all or only in some cases, and 
assigning to each of those causes the share of effect which really belongs 
to it.^ But in the theory of the tides the only laws as yet accurately as- 
certained are those of the causes which affect the phenomenon in all cases, 
and in a considerable degree ; while others which affect it in some cases 
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only, or, if in all, only in a slight degree, have not been sufficiently ascer<^ 
tallied and studied to enable us to lay down their laws ; still less to deduce 
the completed law of the phenomenon, by compounding the effects of the 
greater with those of the minor causes. Tidology, therefore, is not yet 
an exact science ; not from any inhei*ent incapacity of being so, but from 
the difficulty of ascertaining wfth complete precision the real derivative uni- 
formities. By combining, however, the exact laws of the greater causes, 
and of such of the minor ones as are sufficiently known, with such empir- 
ical^ laws or such approximate generalizations respeqting the miscellaneous 
variations as can be obtained by specific observation, w^e can lay down 
general propositions which will be true in the main, and on which, with 
allowance for the degree of their probable inaccuracy, we may safely 
ground our expectations and our conduct 

§ 2. The science of human nature is of this descrii^tion. It falls far 
short of the standard of exactness now realized in Astronomy; but there is 
no reason that it should not be as much a science as Tidology is, or as As- 
tronomy was when its calculations had only mastered the main phenome- 
na, but not the perturbations. 

The phenomena with which this science is conversant being the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of human beings, it would have attained the ideal per- 
fection of a science if it enabled us to foretell how an individual would 
thiuk, feel, or act throughout life, with the same certainty with which as- 
tronoiny enables us to predict the places and the occultations of the heaven^, 
ly bodies. It needs scarcely bo stated that nothing approaching to this can 
bo done. The actions of individuals could not be predicted with scientific 
accuracy, ^vero it only because we can not foresee the whole of the circum- 
stances in which those individuals "will be placed. But further, oven in any 
given combination of (present) circumstances, no assertion, which is both 
precise and universally lime,' can be made respecting the manner in which 
human beings will think, feel, or act. This is not, however, because oveiy 
person’s modes of thinking, feeling, and acting do not depend on causes; 
nor can wo doubt that if, in the case of any individual, our data could bo 
complete, ^ve even now know enough of the* ultimate laws by which mental 
phenomena are determined, to enable us in many cases to predict, with tol- 
erable certainty, what, in the greater number of supposablo combinations of 
circumstances, his conduct or sentiments would bo. But the impressions and 
actions of human beings are not solely the result of their present circum- 
stances, but the joint result of those circumstances and of the characters of 
the individuals ; and the agencies which determine human character are 
so numerous and diversified (nothing which has happened to the person 
throughout life being without its portion of influence), that in the aggregate 
they are never in any two cases exactly similar. Hence, oven if our science 
of human nature wore theoretically perfect, that is, if wo could calculate any 
charaoter as Ave can calculate the orbit of any planet, /row. ^Iven data; still, 
as the data are never all given, nor ever precisely alike in different cases, 
we could neither make positive predictions, nor lay down univoi'sal propo- 
sitions. 

Inasmuch, however, as many of those effects which it is of most impor- 
tance to render amenable to human foresight and control are determined, 
like the tides, in an inoomparably greater degree by general causes, than by 
an partial causes t^ken together; depending in the main on those oiroum- 
stanc€fs and qualities which are common to all mankind, or at least to large 
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bodies of them^ and only in a small degree on the idiosyncrasies of orgniii- 
zation or the peculiar history of individuals ; it is evidently possible with 
regard to all such effects, to make predictions which will almost always 
be verified, and general propositions which are almost always true. And 
whenever it is sufficient to know how the great majority of the human race, 
or of some nation or class of persons, wall think, feel, and act, these propo- 
sitions are equivalent to universal ones. For the purposes of political and 
social science this is sufficient. As w^e formerly remarked,* an approximate 
generalization is, in social inquiries, for most practical purposes equivalent 
to an exact one, that wdiioh is only probable when asserted of individual 
human beings indiscriminately selected, being certain when affirmed of the 
character and collective conduct of masses. 

It is no disparagement, therefore, to the science of Human NTature, that 
those of its general propositions which descend sufficiently into detail to 
serve as a foundation for predicting pheiiOTiiena in the concrete, are for 
the most part only approximately true. But in order to give a genuinely 
scientific character to the study, it is indis^^ensable that these approximate 
generalizations, which in themselves would amount only to the lowest kind 
of empirical laws, should be connected deductively with the law’'S of nature 
from which they result ; should be resolved into the properties of the causes 
on which the phenomena depend. In other words, the science of Human 
Nature may be said to exist in proportion as the approximate truths, which 
compose a practical knowledge of mankind, can be exhibited as corollaries 
from the universal laws of human nature on wffiich they rest; whereby the 
proper limits of those approximate truths would be shown, and w^e should 
be enabled to deduce others for any new state of circumstances, in antici- 
pation of specific experience. 

The proposition now stated is the text on which the two succeeding 
chapters will furnish the comment. ’ 


CHAPTER lY. 

OF THE LAWS OF MIND. 

§ 1. What the Mind is, as well as what Matter is, or any other question 
respecting Things in themselves, as distinguished from their sensible man- 
ifestations, it would be foreign to the purposes of this treatise to consider. 
Here, as throughout our inquiry, we shall keep clear of all speculations re- 
specting the mind’s own nature, and shall understand by the laws of mind 
those of mental Phenomena; of the various feelings or states of conscious- 
ness of sentient beings. These, according to the classification we have uni- 
formly followed, consist of Thoughts, Emotions, Volitions, and Sensations; 
the last being as truly states of Mind as the three former. It is usual, in- 
deed, to speak, of sensations as states of body, not of mind. But this is 
the common confusion, of giving one and the same name to a phenomenon 
and to the approximate cause or conditions of tlie phenomenon. The im- 
mediate antecedent of a sensation is a state of body, but the sensationjt^ 
self is a state of mind. If the word Mind means any thing, it means tb^ 
which feels. Whatever opinion we hold respecting the fundamental iden- 
tity or diversity of matter and mind, in any case the distinction between 
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mental aiul physical facts, between the internal and the external world 
will always remain, as a matter of classification; and in that classification’ 
sensations, like all other feelings, must be ranked as mental phenomena! 
The mechanism of their production, both in the body itself and in what is 
called outward nature, is all that can with any propriety bo classed as 
physical. 

The phenomena of mind, then, are the various feelings of our nature, 
both those improperly called physical and those peculiarly designated as 
mental ; and by the laws of mind, I moan the laws according to which 
those feelings generate one another. 

§ 2. All states of mind are immediately caused either by other states of 
mind, or by states of body. When a state of mind is produced by a state 
of mind, I call the law concerned in the case a law of Mind. When a state 
of mind is produced directly by a state of body, the law is a law of Body 
and belongs to physical science. ’ 

With regard to those states of mind which are called sensations, all are 
agreed that these have for their immediate antecedents, states of body. 
Every sensation has for its proximate cause some affection of the portion 
of our frame called the nervous system, whether this affection originates 
in the action of some external object, or in some pathological condition of 
the nervous organization itself. The laws of this portion of our nature— 
the varieties of our sensations, and the physical conditions on which they 
proximatcly depend — manifestly belong to the province of Physiology. 

Wiuither the romiiinder of our mental states are similarly dependent on 
physical conditions, is one of the vexatm qiiCBtiones in the science of hu- 
man nature. It is still disputed whether our thoughts, emotions, and vo- 
litions are generated through the intervention of material mechanism; 
whetlier we have organs of thought and oE emotion, in the same sense iu 
which wo have organs of sensation. Many eminent physiologists liold the 
affinnatlvo. These contend that a thought (for example) is' as much the 
result of nervous agency, as a sensation i that some particular state of our 
nervous system, in particular of that central ])ortiou of it called the brain, 
invariably precedes, and is presupposed by, every state of onr conscious- 
ness. According to this theory, one state of mind is never really produced 
by another: all are produced by states of body. When one thought seems 
to call up another by association, it is not really a thought which recalls a 
thought ; the association did not exist between the two thoughts, but be- 
tween the two states of the brain or nerves which preceded the thoughts: 
one of those states recalls the other, each being attended in its ])assage by 
the particular state of consciousness which is consequent on it. On this 
theory the uniformities of succession among states of mind would be mere 
derivative uniformities, resulting from the'^laws of succession of the bodi- 
ly states which cause them. There would be no original mental laws, no 
Laws of Mind in the sense in which I use the term, at all; and mental 
science would be^ a mere branch, though the highest and most recondite 
branch, of tho^ science of physiology. M. Oointe, accordingly, claims the 
soientitic cognizance of moral and intellectital phenomena exclusively for 
physiologists; and not only denies to Psychology, or Mental Philosophy 
properly so called, the character of a science, but places it, iu the chimer- 
of ilis objects and pretensions, almost on a par with astrology. 

But, after all has been said which can be said, it remains incontestable 
that there exist uniformities of succession among states of mind, and that 
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these can be ascertained by observation and exjDeriment. Further, that 
every mental state has a nervous state for its immediate antecedent and 
proximate cause, though extremely probable, can not hitherto be said to 
be proved, in the conclusive manner in which this can be proved of sensa- 
tions; and even were it certain, yet every one must admit that we are 
wholly ignorant of the characteristics of these nervous states ; we know 
not, and at present have no means of knowing, in what respect one of them 
differs from another; and our only mode of studying their successions or 
co-existences must be by observing the successions and co-existences of the 
mental states, of which they are supposed to be the generators or causes. 
The successions, therefore, which obtain among mental phenomena, do not 
admit of being deduced from the physiological laws of our nervous organi- 
zation ; and all real knowledge of them must continue, for a long time at 
jeast, if not always, to be sought in the direct study, by observation and 
experiment, of the mental successions themselves. Since, therefore, the or- 
der of our mental phenomena must be studied in those phenomena, and 
not inferred from the laws of any phenomena more general, there is a dis- 
tinct and separate Science of Mind. 

The relations, indeed, of that science to the science of physiology must 
never be overlooked or undervalued. It must by no means be forgotten 
that the laws of mind may be derivative laws resulting from laws of ani- 
mal life, and that their truth, therefore, may ultimately depend on physic- 
al conditions ; and the influence of physiological states or physiological 
changes in altering or counteracting the mental successions, is one of the 
most important departments of psychological study. But, on the other 
hand, to reject the resource of psychological analysis, and construct the 
theory of the mind solely on such data as physiology at present affords, 
seems to me as great an error in principle, and an even more serious ono 
in practice. Imperfect as is the science of mind, I do not scruple to afiirm 
that it is in a considerably more advanced state than the portion of physi- 
ology which corresponds to it; and to discard the former for the latter ap- 
pears to me an infringement of the true canons of inductive ifliilosophy, 
which must produce, and which does produce, erroneous conclusions in 
some very important departments of the science of human nature. 

§ 3. The subject, then, of Psychology is the uniformities of succession, 
the laws, whether ultimate or derivative, according to which one mental 
state succeeds another ; is caused by, or at least, is caused to follow, an- 
other, Of these laws some are general, others more special. The follow- 
ing are examples of the most general laws : 

First. Whenever any state of consciousness has once been excited in us, 
no matter by what cause, an inferior degree of the same state of conscious- 
ness, a state of consciousness resembling the former, but inferior in intensi- 
ty, is capable of being reproduced in us, without the presence of any such 
cause as excited it at first. Thus, if we have once seen or touched an ob- 
ject, we can afterward think of the object though it be absent from our 
sight or from our touch. If we have been joyful or grieved at some event, 
we can think of or remember our past joy or grief, though no new event 
of a happy or painful nature has taken place. When a poet has put to- 
gether a mental picture of an imaginary object, a Castle of Indolence, a 
Una, or a Hamlet, he can afterward think of the ideal object he has created, 
without any fresh act of intellectual combination. This law is expressed by 
saying, in the language of Hume, that every mental impressio 7 i has its idea. 
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Secoaclly. These ideas, or secondary mental states, are excited by our 
impressions, or by other ideas, according to certain laws which are called 
Laws of Association. Of these laws the first is, that similar ideas tend to 
excite one another. The second is, that when two impressions have been 
frequently experienced (or even thought of) either siiuul^neously or in im- 
mediate succession, then whenever one of these impressions, or the idea of 
it, recurs, it tends to excite the idea* of the other. The third law is, that 
greater intensity in eitlier or both of the impressions is equivalent, in ren- 
dering them excitable by one another, to a greater frequency of conjunc- 
tion. These are the laws of ideas, on which I shall not enlarge in this 
place, but refer the reader to works professedly psychological, in particular 
to Mr. James Mill’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind^ 
where the principal laws of association, along with many of their applica- 
tions, arc copiously exempliiied, and with a masterly hand.*^ 

These simple or elementary Laws of Mind have been ascertained by the 
ordinary methods of exporimontal inquiry; nor could they have been as- 
certained in any otlier manner. But a certain number of elementary laws 
having tlius been obtained, it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far 
those laws can be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is 
obvious that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may, but must, 
be generated from these simple laws. And it is to be remarked, that the 
case is not always one of Composition of Causes : the effect of concurring 
causes is not always precisely the sum of the effects of those causes when 
separate, nor oven^ always an effect of the same kind with them. Revert- 
ing to the distinction which occupies so prominent a place in the theory of 
induction, the laws of the phenomena of mind are sometimes analogous to 
niochanical, but sometimes also to chemical laws. When many impressions 
or ideas are operating in the mind together, there sometimes takes place 
a process of a similar kind to chemical combination. When impressions 
have been so often experienced in conjunction, that each of them calls up 
readily and instantaneously the ideas of the whole group, those ideas some- 
times molt and coalesce into one another, and appear not several ideas, but 
one ; in the same manner as, when the seven prismatic colors ai*o present- 
ed to the eye in vapid succession, the sensation produced is tiiut of white. 
But as in this last case it is correct to say that the seven colors when they 
rapidly follow one another generate white, but not that they actually are 
wiuto; so it appears to uic that the Complex Idea, formed by the blending 
together of several simpler ones, should, when it really appears simple 
(that is, when the separate elements are not consciously distinguishable in 
it), bo said to o^esidt from, or he generated bi/^ the simple ideas, not to con- 
sist of tlu^m. Our idea of an orange really consists of the simple ideas of 
a cm’tain color, a certain form, a certain taste and smell, etc., because we can, 
by interrogating our consciousness, perceive all these elements in the idea. 

chapter was mitten, Professor Bnin had not yet puhlishcd oven the lirst part 
C Iho Senses and the Intellect”) of his profound Treatise on the Mind. In this the laws 
of assnemtion have been more comprehensively stated and more lar^^cly exempliiied than bv 
any previous writer; and the work, having been completed by the publication of *‘Tho Emo- 
tions and tlie Will,” may now be referred to as incomparably the most complete annlvtuiul ox- 
pOBition of the mental phenomena, on the basis of a legitimate Induction, which lian vet been 
produced. More recently still, Mr. Bain has joined with me in appending to a new edition 
Of the Analysis, notes intended to bring up the analytic science of Mind to its latest im- 
provements. 

Matiy striking applications of the laws of association to the explanation of complex mental 
puenomewie* are also to be found in Mx*. Herbert Spencer^s Principles of Psychology.” 
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But we can not iDerceive^ in so apparently simple a feeling as our percep- 
tion of the shape of an object by the eye, all that multitude of ideas de- 
rived from other senses, without which it is well ascertained that no such 
visual perception^ would ever have had existence ; nor, in our idea of Ex- 
tension, can we discover those elementary ideas of resistance, derived from 
our muscular frame, in which it has been conclusively shown that tlie idea 
originates. These, therefore, are cases of mental chemistry ; in which it is 
proper to say that the simple ideas generate, rather than that they compose, 
the complex ones. - 

With respect to all the other constituents of the mind, its beliefs, its ab- 
struser conceptions, its sentiments, emotions, and volitions, there are some 
(among whom are Hartley and the author of the Analysis) who think that 
the whole of these are generated from simple ideas of sensation, by a chem- 
istry similar to that which we have just exemplified. These philosophers 
have made out a great part of their case, but I am not satisfied that they 
have established the whole of it. They have shown that there is such a 
thing as mental chemistry ; that the heterogeneous nature of a feeling A, 
considered in relation to B and C, is no conclusive argument against its 
being generated from B and 0. Having proved this, they proceed to 
show’’, that w’here A is found, B and C wei’e, or may have been present, and 
why, therefore, they ask, should not A have been generated from B and 
C ? But even if this evidence were carried to the highest degree of com- 
pleteness which it admits of; if it were showm (w’hich hitherto it has not, 
in all cases, been) that certain groups of associated ideas not only might 
have been, but actually w’ere, present whenever the more recondite mental 
feeling was experienced ; this would amount only to the Method of Agree- 
ment, and could not prove causation until confirmed by the more conclu- 
sive evidence of the Method of Difference. If the question be whether 
Belief is a mere case of close association of ideas, it would be necessarv 
to examine experimentally if it be true that any ideas whatever, provided 
they are associated with the required degree of closeness, give rise to be- 
lief. If the inquiry be into the origin of moral feelings, the feeling for ex- 
ample of moral reprobation, it is necessary to compare all the varieties of 
actions or states of mind which are ever morally disapproved, and see 
whether in all these cases it can be shown, or reasonably surmised, that the 
action or state of mind had become connected by association, in the disap- 
proving mind, with some particular class of hateful or disgusting ideas ; 
and the method employed is, thus far, that of Agreement. But this is not 
enough. Supposing this proved, wm must try further by the Method of 
Difference, w’hother this particular kind of hateful or disgusting ideas, 
when it becomes associated wdtb an action previously indifferent, will ren- 
der that action a subject of moral disapproval. If this question can be 
answered in the affirmative, it is shown to be a law of the liuman mind, 
that an association of that particular description is the generating cause of 
moral reprobation. That all this is the case has been rendered extremely 
probable, but the experiments have not been tried with the degree of pre- 
cision necessary for a complete and absolutely conclusive induction.* 

It is further to be remembered, that even if all which this theory of 

* In the case of the moral sentiments the place of direct experiment is to a considerable 
extent supplied by historical experience, and we are able to trace with a tolerable approach to 
certainty the particular associations by which those sentiments are engendered. This has 
been attempted, so far as respects the sentiment of justice, in a little work by the present au- 
thor, entitled Utilitarianism. 
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mental phenomena contends for could be proved, ^ve should not be the 
more enabled to resolve the laws of the more complex feelings into those 
of the simpler ones. The generation of one class of mental phenomena 
from another, whenever it can be made out, is a highly interesting fact in 
psychological chemistry; but it no more supersedes the necessity of an 
experimental study of tlu; generated phenomenon, than a knowledge of the 
properties of oxygen and sulphur enables us to deduce those of sulphuric 
acid without specific observation and experiment. Whatever, therefore, 
may bo the final issue of the attempt to account for the origin of our judg- 
ments, our tlesires, or our volitions, from simpler mental phenomena, itTs 
not the less imperative to ascertain the sequences of the complex plieiiom- 
ena themselves, by special study in conformity to the canons of Induction. 
Thus, in respect to 13elief, psyciiologists will always have to impure what 
beliefs we have by direct consciousness, and according to what laws one 
belief poduces another; what are the laws in virtue of which one thing is 
recognized by the mind, either rightly or erroneously, as evidcau'c ot"an- 
other thing. In regard to Desire, they will have to examine what objects 
we desire^ naturally, and by what causes wo are made to <lesiro things 
originally indifferent, or even disagreeable to us; and so fortli. It may bo 
remarked that the general laws of association prevail among these more 
intricate states of mind, in the same manner as among tlio simpler ones. 
A desire, an emotion, an idea of the higher order of abstraction, even our 
judgments and volitions, when they have become habitual, are (‘ailed up by 
association, according to precisely the same laws as our simple ideas. 

§ 4. In the course of these inquiries, it will be natural and necessary to 
examine how far the i)roduotion of one state of mind by another is influ- 
enced by any assignable state of body. The commonest observation shows 
that different minds are susceptible in very different degrees to tlu^ action 
of the same psychological causes. The idea, for example, of a given <losira- 
blo object will excite in different minds very different degrees of intensity 
of desire. The same subject of meditation, presented to differed, minds, 
will excite in them very unequal degrees of intelloctnal action. These 
<lifforencos of mental susceptibility in different individuals may be, first, 
original and ultimate f<acts ; or, secondly, they may ho conscMpienVcs of the 
previous mental history of those individuals; or, thirdly and lastly, t]n‘y 
’nniy depend on varieties of physical orgniiiziition. That the ])revi<uis men- 
tal history of the individuals must Itave some share in producing or in 
modifying the whole of their mental character, is an irmvitabk* (!(>nse~ 
(pienco of the la^vs of mind; but tliat differences of bodily strticturt^ also 
co-operate, is the opinion of all ifitysiologists, confirmed by common expta'i- 
ence. It is to bo regretted that hitherto this experien(‘(>, being a<avpted in 
the gross, without due analysis, has been made the groundwork of (‘un)ivic** 
al generalizations most det.rimental to tlio progress 'of real knowU‘(lge. 

It is certain that the natural differences wliitdi really exist in the mental 
predispositions or susceptibilities of different persons are often not uncon- 
nected with diversities in their organic constitution. But it does not 
therefore follow that these organic differences must in all cases influence 
the mental phenomena directly and imnu’diately, Tliey often affect them 
through the medium of their psycliological causes. For example, the idea 
of some particular pleasure may excite in different persons, oven imlopcnd- 
ently pi habit or education, very different strengths of desire, and this may 
be the effect of their different degrees or kinds of nervous susceptibility; 
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but these organic differences, we must remember, will render the pleasura- 
ble sensation itself more intense in one of these persons tlian in the other; 
so that the idea of the pleasure will also be an intenser feeling, and will, by 
the operation of mere mental laws, excite an intenser desire, without its 
being necessary to suppose that the desire itself is directly inffuenced by 
the physical peculiarity. As in this, so in many cases, such differences in 
the kind or in the intensity of the physical sensations as must necessarily 
result from differences of bodily organization, will of themselves account 
for many differences not only in the degree, but even in the kind, of the 
other mental phenomena. So true is this, that even different qualities of 
mind, different types of mental character, will naturally be produced by 
mere differences of intensity in the sensations generally; as is well pointed 
out in the able essay on Dr. Priestley, by Mr. Jdartineau, mentioned in a 
former chapter : 

^ “The sensations which form the elements of all knowledge are received 
either simultaneously or successively: when several are received simulta- 
neously, as the smell, the taste, the color, the form, etc., of a fruit, their as- 
sociation together constitutes our idea of an object^ when received succes- 
sively, their association makes up the idea of an event. Any thing, then, 
which favors the^ associations of synchronous ideas will tend to produce a 
knowledge of objects, a perception of qualities; while any thing which fa- 
vors association' in the successive order, will tend to produce a knowledge 
of eveu'ts, of the order of occurrences, and of the connection of cause and 
effect; in other words, in the one case a perceptive mind, with a discrimi- 
nate feeling of the pleasurable and painful properties of things, a sense of 
the grand and the beautiful will be the result: in the other, a mind atten- 
tive to the nioyoinents and phenomena, a ratiocinative and philosophic in- 
tellect. Now it is an acknowledged principle, that all sensations experi- 
enced during the presence of any vivid impression become strongly asso- 
ciated with it, and with each other; and does it not follow that the syn- 
chronous feelings of a sensitive constitution (i c., the one which has vivid 
iinpressions) will be more intimately blended than in a differently formed 
mind? If this suggestion has any foundation in truth, it leads to an infer- 
ence not unimportant p that where nature has endowed an individual with 
great original susceptibility, he will probably be distinguished by fondness 
for natural history, a relish for the beautiful and great, and moral enthusi- 
asm ; where there is but a mediocrity of sensibility, a love of science, of ab- 
stract truth, with a deficiency of taste and of fervor, is likely to be the re- 
sult.” 

We see from this example, that when the general laws of mind are more 
accurately known, and, above all, more skillfully applied to the detailed ex- 
planation of mental peculiarities, they will account for many more of those 
peculiarities than is ordinarily supposed. Unfortunately the reaction of 
the last and present generation against the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century has produced a very general neglect of this great department of 
analytical inquiry ; of which, consequently, the recent progress has been by 
no means proportional to its early promise. The majority of those who 
speculate on human nature prefer dogmatically to assume that the mental 
differences which they perceive, or tnink they perceive, among human be- 
ings, are ultimate facts, incapable of being either explained or altered, rath- 
er than take the trouble of fitting themselves, by the requisite processes of 
thought, for referring those mental differences to the outward causes by 
which they are for the most part px'oduced, and on the removal of which 
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tliey would cease to exist. The German school of metaphysical specula- 
tion, wliich has not yet lost its temporary predominance in European 
thought, has had this among many other injurious influences; and at the 
opposite extreme of the psychological scale, no writer, either of early or of 
recent date, is chargeable in a higher degree with this aberration from the 
true scientific spirit, than M. Comte. 

It is certain that, in human beings at least, differences in education and in 
outward circumstances are capable of affording an adequate explanation of 
by far the greatest ])ortion of character; and that the remainder may be in 
gri'at part accounted for by pliysical differences in the sensations produced 
in different individuals by the same external or internal cause. There are, 
liowcver, some mental facts which do not seem to admit of these inodes of 
explanation. Sucli, to take the strongest case, are the various instincts of 
animals, and the portion of human nature which coi*responds to those in- 
stincts. No mode has been suggested, even by way of hypothesis, in which 
those can receive any satisfactory, or even plausible, cx])lauation from psy- 
chological causes alone ; and there is great reason to think that tliey have 
as positive, and oven as direct and immediate, a connection with physical 
conditions of the brain and nerves as any of our mere sensations have. A 
supposition wliicli (it is perhaps not superfluous to add) in no way conilicts 
witii the indisputable fact that tliese instincts may be modified to any ex- 
tent, or entirely concpiorcd, in human beings, and to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent even in some of the domesticated animals, by other mental influences, 
and by education. 

Whether organic causes exercise a direct influence over any other classes 
of mental phenomena, is hitherto as far from being ascertained as is the 
precise nature of the organic conditions oven in the case of instincts. The 
physiology, however, of the brain and nervous system is in a state of such 
rapid advance, and is continually bringing forth such new and interesting 
results, that if there bo really a connection between mental peculiarities and 
any varieties cognizable by our senses in the structure of the cerebral and 
nevvouB apparatus, the nature of that connection is now in a fair way of be- 
ing found out. The latest discoveries in cerebral plivsiology appear to have 
proved that any such connection which may exist is" of a radicjally different 
character from that contended for by Gall and his followers, and that, wliat- 
ever may hereafter bo found to bo the true theory of the subject, phrenolo- 
gy at least is untenable. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF BTHOLOGT, OK THE SCIENOE OF THE FOKMATION OF CUAKACTEK. 

§ 1. The laws of mind as characterized in the ]>rece(ling {*ha}>tcr, <‘(>m- 
abstract portion of the ]>hilosophy of Iniman nature; 
ana all the truths of common experience, constituting a ])ractical knowledge 
of mankind, must, to the extent to wliich they arc truths, bo results or con- 
sequences of those. ^ Such familiar ina.xims, when collected a postcvi07‘‘l 
from observation of life, occupy among the trutlis of the science the place 
of what, m our analysis of Induction, have so often been spoken of under 
the title of Empirical Laws. 

An Empirical Law (it will bo x'cmembered) is a uniformity, whether of 
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snccession or of co-existence, which holds true in all instances within onr 
limits of observation, but is not of a nature to afford any assurance that it 
would hold beyond those limits ; either because the consequent is not really 
the effect of the antecedent, but forms part along with it of a chain of ef- 
fects flowing from prior causes not yet ascertained, or because there is 
ground to believe that the sequence (though a case of causation) is resolv- 
able into simpler sequences, and, depending therefore on a concurrence of 
several natural agencies, is exposed to an unknown multitude of possibilities 
of counteraction. In other words, an empirical law is a generalization, of 
which, not content with finding it true, we are obliged to ask, why is it 
true? knowing that its truth is not absolute, but dependent on some more 
general conditions, and that it can only be relied on in so far as there is 
ground of assurance that those conditions are realized. 

ISTow, the observations concerning human affairs collected from common 
experience are precisely of this nature. Even if they were universally and 
exactly true within the bounds of experience, which they never are, still 
they are not the ultimate laws of human action ; they are not the principles 
of human nature, but results of those principles under the circumstances in 
which mankind have happened to be placed. When the Psalmist ^^said in 
his haste that all men are liars,” he enunciated what in some ages and coun- 
tries is borne out by ample experience ; but it is not a law of man’s nature 
to lie; though it is one of the consequences of the laws of human nature, 
that lying is nearly universal when cei*tain external circumstances exist uni- 
versally, especially circumstances productive of habitual distrust and fear. 
^Vhen the character of the old is asserted to be cautious, and of the young 
impetuous, this, again, is but an empirical law; for it is not because of their 
youth that the young are impetuous, nor because of their age that the old 
are cautious. It is chiefly, if not wholly, because the old, during their 
many years of life, have generally had much experience of its various evils, 
and having suffered or seen others suffer much from incautious exposure 
to them, have acquired associations favorable to circumspection ; while the 
young, as well from the absence of similar experience as from the greater 
strength of the inclinations which urge them to enteiqDrise, engage them- 
selves in it more readily. Here, then, is the explanation of the empirical 
law ; here are the conditions which ultimately determine whether the law' 
holds good or not. If an old man has not been oftener than most young 
men in contact with danger and diflSculty, he will be equally incautious ; ii 
a youth has not stronger inclinations than an old man, he probably will be 
as little enterprising. The empirical law derives whatever truth it has 
from the causal laws of which it is a consequence. If we know those laws, 
we know what are the limits to the derivative law; while, if we have not 
yet accounted for the empirical law — if it vests only on observation — there 
is no safety in applying it far beyond the limits of time, place, and circum- 
stance in w'hich the observations were made. 

The really scientific truths, then, are not these empirical laws, but the 
causal laws which explain them. The empirical laws of those phenomena 
which depend on known causes, and of which a general theory can there- 
fore be constructed, have, whatever may be their value in pi:actice, no other 
function in science than that of verifying the conclusions of theory. Still 
more must this be the case when most of the empirical laws amount, even 
within the limits of observation, only to approximate generalizations. 

§ 2. This, however, is not, so much as is sometimes supposed, a peculiarity 
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of the sciences called moral. It is only in the simplest branches of science 
that empirical laws are ever exactly true; and not always in those. As- 
ti'Qnomy, for example, is the simplest of all the sciences which exjdain, in 
the concrete, the actual course of natural events. The causes or forces 
on which astronomical phenomena depend, are fewer in number than those 
which determine any other of the great phenomena of nature. Accordinj^- 
ly, as each effect results from the couHict of but few causes, a great degree 
of regularity and uniformity might he expected to exist among the eff<X!ts; 
and such is really tiie case : they have a fixed order, and rctimi in cycles! 
But propositions which should express, with absolute correctness, all the 
successive positions of a ])lanet until the cycle is completed, would be of al- 
most uiimanagoablo complexity, and could bo obtfiined from theory alone. 
The generalizations which can bo collected on the subject from direct ob- 
soryatiou, oven such as Kepler’s law, arc mere approximations ; the planets, 
owing to their perturbations by one another, do not move in exact ellipses! 
Thus even in astronon\y, ])orfect oxactuoss in the mere emjiirical laws is 
not to be looked for ; much less, then, in more complex subjects of in- 
quiry. 

The same example shows how little can be inferred against the univer- 
sality or even the simplicity of the ultimate lawSj from the impossibility of 
establishing any but approximate empirical laws of the effects. The laws 
of causation according to which a class of phenomena are produced may 
be very lew and simple, and yet the effects themselves may bo so various 
and complicjitod that it shall bo impossible to trace any regularity whatev- 
er completely through thorn. Foi^ the phenomena in question may be of an 
eminently modifiable character; insomuch that innumerable circumsfcaiioes 
are capable of indaoncing the effect, although they may all do it according 
to a very small number of laws. Sup[>oso that all which passes in the mind 
of man is dotorniined by^ a few simple laws; still, if those laws bo such that 
there is not one of the facts surrounding a lunnan being, or of the ovenls 
which happen to him, that docs nco indiioncc in sonic nmdo or degree his 
subsoipient mental history, and if the circumstances of different hiimau bo^ 
ings arc extremely different, it will bo no wonder if very few jiropositions 
can be made respecting the details of their conduct or feelings, which will 
bo true of all mankind. 

Now, without deciding whothoi’ the ultimate laws of our mental nature 
are few or many, it is at least certain tliat they are of the above dcscri]>ti()n. 
It ivS certain that our mental states, and our mental oa))ac-itiiss and suscepti- 
bilities, are modified, either for a time or permanently, by every thing wliicii 
happens to us in life. Considering, therefore, how much tlieso m/xlifying 
causes differ in the case of any two individuals, it would bo nnreasonublo 
to expect that the empirical laws of the human mind, the goneralizjitions 
which can bo made respecting the feelings or actions of mankind without 
roforouco to the causes that (Ictermiuo them, Bhould bo any thing but ap- 
proximate generalizations. They are the common wisdom of common life, 
and as such are invaluable ; especially as they are mostly to be apjiUed to 
cases not very dissimilar to those from which they were oollocted. But 
when maxims of this sort, collected from Englishmen, come to bo applied 
to Frenohmon, or when those oollectod from the present day are applied 
to past or future generations, they aro apt to be very much at fault* Un- 
less we have resolved the empirical law into tho laws of the causes on which 
it defends, and ascertained that those causes extend to the case wl^ich wo 
have in view, there can be no reliance placed in our inferences* For every 
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individual is surrounded by circumstances different from those of every 
other individual ; every nation or generation of mankind from every othei 
nation or generation : and none of these dhEerences are without their influ- 
ence in forming a different type of character. There is, indeed, also a cer- 
tain general resemblance 5 but peculiarities of circumstances are continually 
constituting exceptions even to the propositions which are true in the great 
majority of cases. 

. -^Ithough, however, there is scarcely any mode of feeling or conduct which 
p,in the absolute sense, common to all mankind ; and though the general- 
izations which assert that any given variety of conduct or "feeling will be 
found universally (however nearly they may approximate to truth within 
given limits of observation), will be considered as scientific pro]'>ositions by 
no one who is at all familiar with scientific investigation ; yet all modes o‘f 
feeling and conduct met with among mankind have causes which produce 
them; and in the propositions which assign those causes will be found the 
explanation of the empirical laws, and the limiting principle of our reliance 
on them. Human beings do not all feel and act alike in the same circum- 
stances ; but it is possible to determine what makes one person, in a given 
position, feel or act in one way, another in another; how any given mode 
of feeling and conduct, compatible with the general laws (j^hysical and 
mental) of human nature, has been, or may be, formed. In other words, 
mankind have not one universal character, but there exist universal laws 
of the Formation of Character. And since it is by these laws, combined 
with the facts of each particular case, that the whole of the phenomena of 
human action and feeling are produced, it is on these that every rational 
attempt to construct the science of human nature in the concrete, and for 
practical purposes, must proceed. 

§ 3. The laws, then, of the formation of character being the principal ob- 
ject of scientific inquiry into human nature, it remains to determine the 
method of investigation best fitted for ascertaining them. And the logical 
principles according to which this question is to be decided, must be those 
which preside over every other attempt to investigate the laws of very com- 
plex phenomena. For it is evident that both the character of any human 
being, and the aggregate of the circumstances by which that character has 
been formed, are facts of a high order of complexity. Now to such cases 
we have seen that the Deductive Method, setting out from general laws, 
and verifying their consequences by specific experience, is alone applicable. 
The grounds of this great logical doctrine have formerly been stated ; and 
its truth will derive additional support from a brief examination of the 
specialties of the present case. 

There are only two modes in which laws of nature can be ascertained — 
deductively and experimentally; including under the denomination of ex- 
perimental inquiry, observation as well as artificial experiment. Are the 
laws of the formation of character susceptible of a satisfactory investigation 
by the method of experimentation? Evidently not; because, even if we 
suppose unlimited power of varying the experiment (which is abstractedly 
possible, though no one but an Oriental despot has that power, or, if he had, 
would probably be disposed to exercise it), a still more essential condition 
is wanting— the power of perforihing any of the experiments with scientific 
accuracy. 

The instances requisite for the prosecution of a directly experimental in- 
quiry into the formation of character, would be a number of human beings 
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to bring up and ediicato, from infancy to mature age. And to perform any 
one of these experiments with scientific pi'opriety, it would be necessary to 
know and record every sensation or impression received by the young 2)ii- 
pii from a period long before it could speak; including its own notions re- 
specting the sources of all those sensations and impressions It is not only 
impossible to do this completely, but even to do so miicli of it as should 
constitute a tolerable approximation. One ap})nrently trivial circumstance 
which eluded our vigilance miglit let in a train of impressions and associ- 
ations sufiicient to vitiate the experiment as an authentic exhibition of the 
effects liowing from given causes. Ko one who has sufficiently refiocted 
on education is ignorant of this truth; and whoever has not, will find it 
most instructively illustrated in the writings of Rousseau and llelvetius on 
that great subject. 

Under this impossibility of studying tlio laws of the formation of char- 
acter by experiments purposely contrived to elucidato them, there rouiains 
the rcsourco^ of simple obscrvjition. But if it bo impossible to ascertain 
the inliuouciug ciroumstances with any approach to completeness even 
when wo have the shaping of them ourselves, much more impossible is it 
when tile cases are further removed from our observation, and altogether 
out of onr control. Consider the difficulty of the very first step— of ascer- 
taining wliat actually is the chai’acter of the individual, in eacli particular 
cjiso that we examine. There is hardly any person living concerning some 
essential part of whose character there arc not differences of opinion oven 
among his intimate acquaintances; and a single action, or conduct contin- 
ued only for a short time, goes a very little way toward ascertaining it. 
Wo can only make our observations in a rough way and en ' jio\ at- 
tempting to ascertain comjdotoly in any given instance, what character has 
been fuvined, and still less by what causes; but only observing in what 
.state of previous circumstances it is found that certain marked mental 
qualities or deficiencies ofteiicat exist. These conclusions, besides that they 
are mere .approximate generalizations, ileserve no reliance, even as such, 
unless th(? instances are sufficiently immorons to eliminate not only chance, 
but every assignable circumstance in which a number of tlu‘ cases ex’ 
amiuod may liappen to have resembled one another. So numerous and 
various, too, are the circumstances which form individual characlm*, that 
the consequence of any particular combination is hardly ever some tlefinito 
and strongly marked character, always found where that combiu.ation ex- 
ists, and not otherwise. What is obtained, even after the most extensive 
and accurate observation, is merely a comparative result; as, for example, 
tiuit in a given number of Frenchmen, taken indiscriminately, there will be 
found more persons of a particnlai' mental tendency, and fewi^r of the con- 
trary tendency, than among an equal number of Italians or ihiglish, simi- 
larly taken; or thus: of a hundred Frenchmen and an e<|ual Vmruber of 
Er*glishmon, fairly seIocte<l, and arranged according to the degret* in whicli 
they possess a particular mental characteristic, each number, I, i>, .*b etc., 
of the one series, will be found to possess more of that characteristic than 
the corresponding nutnber of the other. Since, therefore, the comparison 
is not one of kinds, but of ratios and dogrees ; and since, in proportion as 
the differences are slight, it requires a greater number of instaiujes to elim- 
inate chance, it can not often hapj>en to any one to know a siifficient num- 
ber of eases with the accuracy requisite for making the sort of comparison 
last niontioned ; less than which, however, would not constitute a real in- 
duction. Accordingly, there is hardly one current opinion rospocting the 
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characters of nations, classes, or descriptions of persons, which is univer- 
sally acknowledged as indisputable.* 

And finally, if we could even obtain by way of experiment a much move 
satisfactory assurance of these generalizations than is really possible, they 
would still be only empirical laws. They would show, indeed, that there 
was some connection between the type of character formed and the cir- 
cumstances existing in the case 5 but not what the precise connection was, 
nor to^ which of the peculiarities of those circumstances the effect was real- 
ly owing. They could only, therefore, be received as results of causation, 
requiring to be resolved into the general laws of the causes : until the de- 
termination of wdiich, we could not judge within wliat limits the derivative 
laws might serve as presumptions in cases yet unknown, or even be de- 
pended on as permanent in the very cases from which they were collected. 
The French people had, or were supposed to have, a certain national char- 
acter; but they diive out their royal family and aristocracy, alter their in- 
stitutions, pass through a series of extraordinary events for the greater 
part of a century, and at the end of that time their character is found to 
have undergone important changes. A long list of mental and moral dif- 
ferences are observed, or supposed to exist between men and wmmen ; but 
at some future and, it may be hoped, not distant period, equal freedom 
and an equally independent social position come to be possessed, by both, 
and their differences of character are either removed or totally altered. 

But if the diiferences which we think we observe between French and 
English, or between men and women, can be connected with more general 
laws; if they be such as might be expected to be produced by the differ- 
ences of government, former customs, and physical peculiarities in the two 
nations, and by the diversities of education, occuiDations, personal inde- 
pendence, and social privileges, and whatever original differences there 
may be in bodily strength and nervous sensibility between the two sexes; 
then, indeed, the coincidence of the two kinds of evidence justifies us in 
believing that we have both reasoned rightly and observed rightly. Our 
observation, though not sufficient as proof, is ample as verification. And 
having ascertained not only the empirical laws, but the causes, of the pe- 
culiarities, we need be under no difficulty in judging how far they may be 
expected to be permanent, or by what circumstances they would be modi^ 
fied or destroyed. 

§ 4. Since then it is impossible to obtain really accurate propositions 

* The most favorable cases for making such approximate generalizations are what may be 
termed collective instances ; where we are fortunately enabled to see the whole class respect- 
ing which we are inquiring in action at once, and, from the qualities displayed by the col- 
lective body, are able to judge what must be the qualities of the majority of the individuals 
composing it, ^ Thus the character of a nation is sho^vn in its acts as a nation ; not so much 
in the acts of its government, for those are much influenced by other causes ; but in the cur- 
rent popular maxims, and^ other marks of the general direction of public opinion ; in the char- 
acter of the persons or writings that are held in permanent esteem or admiration ; in laws and 
institutions, so far as they are the work of the nation itself, or are acknowledged and support- 
ed by it ; and so forth. But even here there is a large margin of doubt and uncertainty. 
These things are liable to be influenced by many circumstances ; they are partially deteimined 
by the distinctive qualities of that nation or body of persons, but partly also by external causes 
which w'ould influence any other body of persons in the same manner. In'order, therefore, 
to make the experiment really complete, we ought to be able to try it without variation upon 
other nations : to try how Englishmen would act or feel if placed in the same circumstances 
in which we have supposed Frenchmen to be placed; to apply, in short, the Method of Dif- 
ferences as well as that of Agreement. Now these experiments we can not try, nor even ap- 
proximate to. 
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respecting the forraation of cliaracter from observation and cx23eriment 
alone, we are driven perforce to that which, even if it had not been the in- 
dispensable, would have been the most ])erfect, mode of investigation, and 
which it is one of the principal aims of philosophy to extend; namely ,\hat 
which tries its experiments not on the complex facts, but on the simple 
ones of which they are compounded; and after asccrtaiiiing the laws of the 
causes, the comimsition of which gives rise to the complex i)heiiomena, 
then considers ndiethcr these will not explain and account for the approx- 
imate generalizations which have been framed emi)irically respecting the 
sequences of those complex phenomena. The laws of the formation of 
cliaracter are, in short, derivative laws, resulting from the general laws of 
mind, and are to be obtained by deducing tliem from those general laws 
by supposing any given set of circumstances, and then considering what, 
according to the laws of mind, will be the inliueuee of those circuinstances 
on the fovniatiou of character. 

A science is thus formed, to which I would propose to give tlio name of 
Ethology, or the Science of Character, from lidoc, a word more nearly cor- 
vespomliug to the term “ character” as 1 here use it, than any other word in 
the same language. The name is perlia};>s etymologically applicable to the 
entire science of our mental and moral nature ; but if, as is usual and cou- 
venient, wc employ the name Psychology for the seienco of the elementary 
laws of mind, Ethology will serve for the ulterior science wliich determines 
the kind of character produced in conformity to those general laws by any 
set of circumstances, physical atid moral. According" to this dcfiiution, 
Ethology is the science which corresponds to the art of education in the 
widest sense of the term, including the formation of national or collective 
character as well as individual. It would indeed be vain to e-X3)ecit (liow- 
over comj^lotely the laws of the formation of character might be ascertain- 
ed) that we could know accurately the circumstances of any given case 
ns to be able positively to predict the character that w’ould bo ])roduccd in 
tliat case. But wo must remember that a degree of knowledge far short of 
the power of actual prediction is often of niuch ])ractical value. There 
may bo great power of influencing phenomena, with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the causes by which they are in any giveti instance deter- 
mined. It is enough that we know that certain means have a tcntknet/ to 
produce a given effect, and that others have a tendency to frustrate it. 
When the circumstaucos of an individual or of a nation are in any oonsid*. 
crable degree under our control, %vo may, by our knowledge of tondoncies, 
be enabled to shape those circumstances in a manner inuolii move favorable 
to the ends we desire, than the shape which they would of themselves as- 
sumo. This is the limit of our power; but within tliis limit tlio power is 
a most important one. 

This science of Ethology may bo called the Exact Science of Human Na- 
ture; for its truths are not, like the empirical laws which depend on them, 
approximate generalizations, but x*eal laws. It is, however (as in all cases 
of complex phenomena), nocossary to the exactness of the propositions, that 
they should be hypothetical only, and affirm tendencies, not facts. They 
must not assert that something will always, or certainly, hajxpon ; but only 
that such aiul such will bo the effect of a given cause, so far as it opei'ates 
uncountoractod. It is a scientific proposition, that bodily strength tends to 
make men courageous; not that it always makes them so: that an interest 
on one side of a question tends to bias tlio judgment; not that it invaria- 
bly does so : that experience tends to give wisdom ; not that such is al- 
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ways its effect. These propositions, being assertive only of tendencies, are 
not the less universally true because the tendencies may be frustrated. 

§ 5 . While, on the one hand, Psychology is altogether, or principally, a 
science of observation and experiment, Ethology, as I have conceived it, is, 
as I have already remarked, altogether deductive. The one ascertains the 
simple laws of Mind in general, the other traces their operation in complex 
combinations of circumstances. Ethology stands to Psychology in a rela- 
tion very similar to that in which the various branches of natural philoso- 
phy stand to mechanics. The principles of Ethology are properly the mid- 
dle principles, the axiomotci onecUa (as Bacon wouTd have said) of the sci- 
ence of mind: as distinguished, on the one hand, from the empirical laws 
resulting from simple observation, and, on the other, from the highest gen- 
eralizations. 

And this seems a suitable place for a logical remark, which, though of 
general application, is of peculiar importance in reference to the present 
subject. Bacon has judiciously observed that the axiomata media of ev- 
ery science principally constitute its value. Tlie lo.west generalizations, un- 
til explained by and resolved into the middle principles of which they are 
the^ consequences, have only the imperfect accuracy of empirical laws; 
while tile most general laws are too general, an<P include too few circum- 
stances, to give sufficient indication of what happens in individual cases, 
where the circumstances are almost always immensely numerous. In the 
importance, therefore, which Bacon assigns, in every science, to tlie middle 
principles, it is impossible not to agree with him. But I conceive him to 
have been radically wrong in his doctrine respecting the mode in which 
these axiomata media should be arrived at; though there is no one propo- 
sition laid down in his works for which he has been more extravagantly 
eulogized. He enunciates as a universal rule that induction should pro- 
ceed from the lowest to the middle principles, and from those to the high- 
est, never reversing that order, and, consequently, leaving no room for the 
discovery of new principles by way of deduction at alh It is not to be 
conceived that a man of his sagacity could haye fallen into this mistake if 
there had existed in his time, among the sciences which treat of successive 
phenomena, one single instance of a deductive science, such as mechanics, 
astronomy, optics, acoustics, etc., now are. In those sciences it is evident 
that the higher and middle principles are by no means derived from the 
lowest, but the reverse. In some of them the very highest generalizations 
were those earliest ascertained with any scientifio exactness; as, for exam- 
ple (in mechanics), the laws of motion. Those general laws had not, in- 
deed, at first the acknowledged universality which they acquired after having 
been successfully employed to explain many classes of phenomena to which 
they were not originally seen to be applicable ; as when the laws of motion 
were employed, in conjunction with other laAvs, to explain deductively the 
celestial phenomena. Still, the fact remains, that the propositions which 
were afterward recognized as the most general truths of the science were, 
of all its accurate generalizations, those earliest arrived at. Bacon’s great- 
est merit can not therefore consist, as we are so often told that it did, in ex- 
ploding the vicious method pursued by the ancients of flying to the high- 
est generalizations first, and deducing the middle principles from them; 
since this is neither a vicious nor an exploded, but the universally accredited 
method of modern science, and that to which it owes its greatest triumphs. 
The error of ancient speculation did not consist in making the largest gen- 
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cralizations lirsl, but ia making them without the aid or warrant of rigoiv 
ous inductive methods, and applying them deductively without the needful 
use of that important part of the Deductive Method termed Verification. 

The order in whicli truths of the various degrees of generality should 
be ascertained can not, I apprehend, be prescribed by any unbending rule. 
I know of no maxim which can be laid down on the subject, but to obtain 
those first in respect to which the conditions of a real induction can be 
first and most completely realized. Now, wherever our means of invosth 
gatioii can reach causes, without stopping at the empirical laws of the ef- 
fects, the simplest cases, being those in which fewest causes are simulta- 
neously concerned, will bo most amenable to the inductive process; and 
these are the cases which elicit laws of the greatest comprehensiveness. 
In every science, therefore, which has reached the stage at which it be- 
comes a soicuce of causes, it will be usual as well as desirable first to ob- 
tain the highest generalizations, and then deduce the more special ones 
from them. Nor can I discover any foundation for the Ihiconian maxim, 
so much extolled by subsequent writers, except this : That before we at- 
tempt to explain deductively from more general laws any new class of phe- 
nomena, it is desirable to have gone as far as is practicable in ascertaining 
the empirical laws of those ])henomena ; so as to compare the nvsults oIf 
dedtiction, not with quo individual instance after another, but with general 
propositions expressive of the ])oiuts of agreement which have beoil found 
among inany instances. For if Newton 'had been obliged to verify the 
theory of gravitation, not by deducing from it Kepler’s laws, but by de- 
<lucing all the observed planetary positions whicli had served Kepler to 
establish those laws, the Newtonian theory w^ould j^robably never have 
emerged from tlie state of an hypothesis.* 

^ The applicability of these remarks to the special case under considera- 
tion can not admit of (piestion. The science of the formation of character 
is a science of causes. The subject is one to which those among the can- 
ons of induction, by which laws of causation are as(;crtained, o,air be rigor- 
ously applied. It is, therefore, both natur.al and advisable to .asciu'taiu tlio 
simplest, which are necessiirily the most general, laws of causation first, 
and to deduce tlio middle principles fronrthom. In other won Is, Etholo- 
gy, the doductivo science, is a system of corollaries from Psychology, the 
experimental science, 

^ 6. Of those, the earlier alone has been, as yet, really conceived or stud- 
ied as a science; the other, Etliology, i/s still to bo created. Ihit its cre- 
ation lias at length become practicable. The empirical laws, destined to 
verify its deductions, have been formed in abundance by every successive 

To which,” Kays Hr. Whcwcll, ‘‘we may add, that it is certain, from the history of the 
subject, that in that case tlio hypothesis would never have been framed at all. ” 

l)r. Whowell {Phikmphj of^ Discovenj, pp, 277-282) defends Bacon’s rule against the pre- 
C(wuig strictuves. But his detense consists only in asserting and exemplifying a proposition 
Winch I had myself suited, viz., that though the largest genemlizations may he the earliest 
made, they are iiot at seen in their entii'O generality, but acquire it hy degrees, as the}'' arc 
found to explain one class after another of phenomena. T’ho laws of motion, for example, 
wero not known to extend to the celestial regions, until the motions of the celestial bodies 
iind heon deduced from them. This, however, does not in any way affect the fact, that the 
middle principles of astronomy, the central force, for example, and the law of the inverse 
sq^ns, coidd not have been discovered, if the laws of motion, which are so much more uui- 
veml, had not been known first. On Bacon’s system of step-hy-step generalization, it would 
in any science to ascend higher than the empirical laws; a remark which Hr. 

' w newelliS own Inductive Tables, referred to by him in support of his argument, amply bear out. 
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age of humanity ; and the premises for the deductions are now sufficient- 
]y complete. Excepting the degree of uncertainty which still exists as to 
the extent of the natural differences of individual minds, and the physical 
circumstances on which these may be dependent (considerations which are 
of secondary importance when we are considering mankind in the average, 
or e?i masse)y I believe most competent judges will agree that the general 
laws of the different constituent elements of liuman nature are even now 
sufficiently understood to render it possible for a competent thinker to de- 
duce from those laws, with a considei-able approach to certainty, the par- 
ticular type of character which would be formed in mankind generally bv 
any assumed set of circumstances. I A science of Ethology, founded on the 
laws of Psychology, is therefore possible ; though little has yet been done, 
and that little not at all systematically, toward forming it. " The progress 
of this important but most imperfect science will depend on a double proc- 
ess ; first, that of deducing theoretically the ethological consequences of 
particular circumstances of position, and comparing them with the recog- 
nized results of common experience; and, secondly, the reverse operation; 
increased study of the various types of human nature that are to be found 
in the world ; conducted by persons not only capable of analyzing and re- 
cording the circumstances in which these types severally prevail, but also 
sufficiently acquainted with psychological laws to be able to explain and 
account for the characteristics of the type, by the peculiarities of the cir- 
cumstances : the residuum alone, wdien there proves to be any, being set 
down to the account of congenital predispositions. 

For the experimental or a posteriori part of this process, the materials 
are continually accumulating by the observation of mankind. So kr as 
thought is concerned, the great problem of Ethology is to deduce the requi- 
site middle principles from the general laws of Psychology. The subject 
to be studied is, the origin and sources of all those qualities in human be- 
ings which are interesting to us, either as facts to be produced, to be avoid- 
ed, or merely to be understood; and the object is, to determine, from the 
general laws of mind, combined with the general position of onr species in 
the universe, what actual or possible combinations of circumstances are 
capable of promoting or of preventing the production of those qualities. 
A science which possesses middle principles of this kind, arranged in the 
order, not of causes, but of the effects which it is desirable to produce or 
to prevent, is duly prepared to be the foundation of the corresponding 
Art. And when Ethology shall be thus prepared, practical education wifi 
be the mere transformation of those principles into a parallel system of 
precepts, and the adaptation of these to the sum total of the individual cir- 
cumstances which exist in each particular case. 

It is hardly necessary again to repeat that, as in every other deductive 
science, verification a posteriori must proceed pari pKissxi with deduction 
a priori. The inference given by theory as to the type of character whioli 
would be formed by any^iven circumstances must be tested by specific 
experience of those circumstances whenever obtainable; and the conclu- 
sions of the science as a whole must undergo a perpetual verification and 
correction from the general remarks afforded by common experience re- 
specting human nature in our own age, and by history respecting times gone 
by. The conclusions of theory can not be trusted, unless confirmed by ob- 
servation ; nor those of observation, unless they can be affiliated to theory, 
by deducing them from the laws of human nature, and from a close analysis 
of the circumstances of the particular situation. It is the accordance of 
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these two kinds of evidence separately taken — tlie consilience of a 2'>rion 
reasoning and specific experience— which forms the only sufficient ground 
for the principles of any science so immersed in matter,’’ dealing with 
such complex and concrete phenomena, as Ethology. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

§ 1.^ Next after the science of individual man comes the science of man 
in society — of the actions of collective masses of mankind, and the various 
phenomena which constitute social life. 

If the formation of individual cliaracter is already a complex subject of 
study, this sub ject must be,.in appearance at least, still more com])lox ; be- 
cause the number of concurrent causes, all exercising more or less infiuence 
on the total effect, is greater, in the proportion in\vbicb a nation, or the 
species at large, ex}mses a larger surface to the operation of agents, psy- 
chological and physical, tlian any single individual. If it was necessary to 
prove, in opposition to an existing prejudice, that the simpler of the two 
is capable of being a subject of science, the prejudice is likely to Lo yet 
stronger against the possibility of giving a scientific character to the study 
of Politics, and of the plicnomena of Society. It is, accordingly, Imt of 
yesterday that the conception of a i)olitical or social science has existed 
anywhere but in the mind of hero and there an insulated thinker, generally 
very ill prepared for its realization: though the subject itself lias of all 
others engaged the most general attentioiCand been a theme of interested 
and earnest discussions, almost from the beginning of reconled time. 

The condition, indeed, of politics as a branch of kiiowledgc W’as, until 
very lately, and has scarcely oven yet ceased to lu‘, tliat which Bacon ani- 
madverted on, hs the natural state of the sciences while their cultivation is 
abandoned to practitioners; not being carried on as a branch of speculative 
inquiry, but only with a view to the exigencies of daily })raotice, and the 
fruct'ijGra ex^wlmcnta^ llierofore, being aimed at, almost to the exclusion" 
of the hmfem. Such was medical investigation, before physiology and 
natural history began to be cultivated ns branoho.s of general knowledge. 
Tile only cpiestious examined w^ero, what diet is wholesome, or wdiat medi- 
cine will cure some given disease; without any iirevious systematic inquiry 
into the laws of nutrition, and of the healtliy and morbid action or the 
different organs, on which laws the effect of any diet or medicine must 
evidently depexul. And in politics the questions which -engaged general 
attention were similar: Is such an enactment, or sucli a form of govern- 
ment, beneficial or the reverse — either universally, or to some }>nrtioulnr 
.community? without any previous inquiry into the general conditions by 
which the operation of legislative measures, or the effects produced by 
forms of govormnent, are •determined. Students in politics thus attempted 
to^ stmly the pathology and therapeutics of the social body, before they had 
laid the necessary foundation in its physiology; to cure disease without 
understanding the laws of health. And the result was such as it must al- 
ways be when persons, even o£ ability, attempt to deal wuth the complex 
questions of a science before its simpler and more elementary truths have 
been established. 

Ho W'ondcr that, when the phenomena of society have so i*arely been 
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contemplated in the point of View characteristic of science, the philosophy 
of society should have made little progress; should contain few general 
propositions sufficiently precise and certain for common inquirers to recog- 
nize in them a scientific character. The vulgar notion accordingly is, that 
all pretension to lay down general truths on politics and society is quack- 
m*y ; that no universality and no certainty are attainable in such matters. 
What partly excuses this common' notion is, that it is really not without 
foundation in one particular sense. A large proportion of those who have 
laid claim to the character of philosophic politicians have attempted not 
to ascertain universal sequences, but to frame universal precepts. They 
have imagined some one form of government, or system of laws, to fit all 
cases-~a pretension well meriting the ridicule with which it is treated by 
practitioners, and wholly unsupported by the analogy of the art to which, 
from the nature of its subject, that of politics must be the most nearly 
allied. JSTo one now supposes it possible that one remedy can cure all 
^diseases, or even the same disease in all constitutions and habits of body. 

It is not necessary even to the perfection of a science, that the corre- 
sponding art should possess universal, or even general, rules. The phe- 
nomena of society might not only be completely dejDendent on known 
causes, but the mode of action of all those causes might be reducible to 
laws of considerable simplicity, and yet no two cases might admit of being 
treated in precisely the same manner. So great might be the variety of 
circumstances on which the results in different cases depend, that the art 
might not have a single general precept to give, except that of watching 
the circumstances of the particular case, and adapting our measures to the 
effects which, according to the principles of the science, result from those 
circumstances. But although, in so complicated a class of subjects, it is 
impossible to lay down practical maxims of universal application, it does 
not follow that the phenomena do not conform to universal laws. 

§ 2. All phenomena of society are phenomena of human nature, gener- 
ated by the action of outward circumstances upon masses of human be- 
ings; and if, therefore, the phenomena of human thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion are subject to fixed laws, the phenomena of society can not but con- 
form to fixed laws, the consequence of the preceding. There is, indeed, 
no hope that these laws, though our knowledge of them were as certain 
and as complete as it is in astronomy, would enable us to predict the his- 
tory of society, like that of the celestial appearances, for thousands of 
years to come. But the difference of certainty is not in the laws them- 
selves, it is in the data to which these laws are to be applied. In as- 
tronomy the causes influencing the result are few, and change little, and 
that little according to known laws ; we can ascertain what they are now, 
and thence determine what they will be at any epoch of a distant future. 
The data, therefore, in astronomy are as certain as the laws themselves. 
The circumstances, on the contrary, which influence the condition and prog- 
ress of society are innumerable, and perpetually changing; and though 
they all change in obedience to causes, and therefore to laws, the multitude 
of the causes is so great as to defy our limited powers of calculation. JNot 
to say that the impossibility of applying precise numbers to facts of such 
a description would set an impassable limit to the possibility of calcula- 
ting them beforehand, even if the powers of the human intellect were othei'- 
wise adequate to the task. 

But, as before remarked, an amount of knowledge quite insufficient for 
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prediction, may be most valuable for guidance. The science of society 
would have attained a very high point of perfection if it enabled ns, in 
any given condition of social affairs, in the condition, for instance, of Eu- 
rope or any European country at the present time, to understand by what 
causes it had, in any and every particular, been made what it was; wheth- 
er it was tending to any, and to what, changes; what effects each feature 
of its existing state was likely to produce in the future; and by what 
means any of those effects might be prevented, modified, or accelerated, or 
a different class of effects superinduced. There is nothing chimerical in 
the liope that general laws, sufficient to enable us to answer these various 
questions for any country or time with the individual circninstances of 
which we are well acquainted, do really admit of being ascertained ; and 
that the other branches of human knoivledge, which this undertaking pre- 
supposes, are so far advanced that the time is ripe for its commencement 
Sucli is the object of the Social Science. 

That the nature of what I consider the true method of the science may 
be made more palpable, by first showing what that method is not, it will 
be expedient to characterize briefly two radical misconceptions of the 
proper mode of philosophizing on society and government, one or other of 
which is, either explicitly or more often nnconscioiisly, entertained by al- 
most nil who have meditated or argued respecting the logic of politics, 
since the notion of treating it by strict rules, and on Baconian principles, 
has been current among the more advanced thinkers. These erroneous 
methods, if the word method can be applied to erroneous tendencies aris- 
ing from the absence of any sufficiently distinct conception of method, may 
bo termed the Experimental, or Chemical, mode of investigation, and the 
Abstract, oi’ Geometrical, mode. We shall begin with the former. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OE TH^l CHEMICAL, OR EXPEKIBIENTAL, METHOD IN THE SOOIAl. SOIEN(’E. 

§ 1.' The law^s of the phenomena of society arc, and can be, tiothing but 
die laws of the actions and passions of human beings united together in 
the social state. Men, however, in a state of society arc still men ; their 
actions and passions are obedient to the laivs of individual human nature. 
Men are not, when brought together, converted into another kind of sub- 
stance, with different properties ; as liydrogen and oxygen are different 
from water, or as hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and azote, arc different from 
nerves, muscles, and tendons. Human beings in society have no proper- 
ties but those which are derived from, and may bo resolved into, the laws 
of the nature of individual man. In social phenomena the Composition of 
Causes IS the universal law. 

Now, the method of philosophizing which may bo termed chemi<jal over- 
looks tills fact, and proceeds as if the nature of man as an individual wore 
not concerned at all, or. Avere concerned in a very inferior degree, in the 
operations of human beings in society. All reasoning in political or social 
affairs, grounded on principles of human nature, is objected to by reason- 
ers of this sort, under such names as abstract theory.” Eor the direc- 
tion of their opinions and conduct, they profess to demand, in all cases 
without exception, specific experience. 
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^ This mode of thinking is not only general with practitioners in poli> 
tics, and with that very numerous class who (on a subject which no cue, 
however ignorant, thinks himself incompetent to discuss) profess to guide 
themselves by common sense rather than by science; but is often counte- 
tenanced by persons with greater pretensions to instruction — persons who, 
having sufficient acquaintance with books and with the current ideas to 
have heard that Bacon taught mankind to follow experience, and to ground 
their conclusions on facts instead of metaphysical dogmas, think that, by 
treating political facts in as directly experimental a method as chemical 
facts, they are showing themselves true Baconians, and proving their ad- 
versaries to be mere syllogizers and scbool-men. As, however, the notion 
of the applicability of experimental methods to political philosophy can 
not co-exist with any just conception of these methods themselves, the kind 
of arguments from e^^erience which the chemical theory brings forth as 
Its fruits (and which form the staple, in this country especially, of parlia- 
.mentary and hustings oratory), are such as, at no time since Bacon, would 
have been admitted to be valid in chemistry itself, or in any other branch 
of experimental science. They are such as these : that the prohibition of 
foreign commodities must conduce to national wealth, because England 
has^ flourished under it, or because countries in general which have adopt- 
ed it have flourished ; that our laws, or our internal administration, or our 
constitution, are excellent for a similar reason; and the eternal arguments 
from historical examples, from Athens or Eome, from the fires in Smith- 
field or the French Revolution. 

I will not waste time in contending against modes of argumentation 
which no person with the smallest practice in estimating evidence could 
possibly be betrayed into ; which draw conclusions of general apiDlication 
from a single unanalyzed instance, or arbitrarily i*efer an effect to some 
one among its antecedents, without any process of elimination or compari- 
son of instances. It is a rule both of justice aud of good sense to grapple 
not with the absurdest, but with the most reasonable form of a wrong 
opinion. We shall suppose our inquirer acquainted with the true cond£ 
tions of experimental investigation, and competent in point of acquire- 
ments for realizing them, so far ‘as they can be realized. He shall know 
as much of the facts of history as mere erudition can teach — as much as 
can be proved by testimony, without the assistance of any theory; and if 
those mere facts,’ properly collated, can fulfill the conditions of a real in- 
duction, he shall be qualified for the task. 

But that no such attempt can have the smallest chance of success, has 
been abundantly shown in the tenth chapter of the Third Book.* We 
there examined whether effects which depend on a complication of causes 
can be made the subject of a true induction by observation and experi- 
ment ; and concluded, on the most convincing grounds, that they can not. 
Since, of all effects, none depend on so great a complication of causes as 
social phenomena, we might leave our case to rest in safety on that previ- 
ous showing. ^ But a logical principle as yet so little familiar to the ordi- 
nary run of thinkers, requires to be insisted on more than once, in order to 
make the due impression ; and the present being the case which of all oth- 
ers exemplifies it the most strongly, there will be advantage in re-ntating 
the grounds of the general maxim, as applied to the specialties of the 
class of inquiries now under consideration. 


* Supra^ page 317 to the end of the chapter. 
39 
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§ 2. The first difficulty which meets us in the attempt to apply experi- 
mental methods for ascertaining the laws of social phenomena, is that we 
are without the means of making artificial experiments. Even if we could 
contrive experiments at leisure, and try them without limit, wo should do 
so under immense disadvantage; both ‘from the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing and taking note of all the facts of each case, and because (tliose facts 
being in a perpetual state of change), before sufficient time had elapsed to as- 
certain the result of the experiment, some material circumstances would al- 
ways have ceased to bo the same. But it is unnecessary to consider the loo-- 
ical objections which would exist to the conclusiveness of our exporimenS 
since wo palpably never have the power of trying any. We can only watch 
those which nature produces, or which arc produced for other reasons. 
We can not adapt our logical means to our wants, by varying the circum- 
stances as the exigencies of elimination may require. If the s])f>ntaneous 
instances, formed by contemporary events and by the successions of phe- 
nomena recorded in instory, afford a sufficient variation of circumstances, 
an induction from specific experience is attainable ; otherwise not. The 
question to be resolved is, therefore, whether the requisites for induction 
respecting the causes of political effects or the properties of ])oHtical agents, 
are to he mot with in history? including under the term, contemporary lus- 
tory. And in order to give fixity to our conceptions, it will )>o advisable 
to suppose this question asked in reference to some S])cc*ial sul)ji*ct of j)o- 
litical inquiry or controversy; such as that frequent topic of debate in the 
present century, tlie operation of restrictive and prohibitory commercial 
legislation iipon national wealth. Let this, then, bo the scientific question 
to be investigated by spocino e.xperience. 

§ 3. In order to apply to the case the most perfect of the methods of ox^ 
pcrimental inquiry, the Method of Difference, we require to find two in- 
stances whicli tally in every particular except the one which is the subject 
of inquiry. If two nations can be found which arc alike in all natural ad- 
vantages and disadvantages ; whose people resemble eacli otlier in every 
quality, physical and 7noral, spontaneous and acquire<l; whose habits, 
usages, opinions, laws, and institutions arc the same in all rcs]>octs, except 
that one of them has a move protective tariff, or in other re»])ectft interferes 
more with the freedom of industry ; if one of these nations is found to bo 
rich and the other poor, or one richer than the other, this will be an 
Hmentum cnicis: a real proof by e.\:penenco, which of the two systems is 
most favorable to national riches. But the supposition that two such in- 
stances can be met with is manifestly absurd. Nor is such a concurrence 
even abstractedly possible. Two nations which agreed in every thing (except 
their commercial policy would agree also in that. Differonct‘s of legisla- 
tion are not inherent and ultimate diversities; are not properties of Kinds, 
ihey are effects of pre-existing causes. If the two nations differ in this 
portion of tliGir institutions, it is from some difference in their jiosition, 
and thence in their apparent interests, or in some portion or other of their 
opinions, habits, and tendencies; which opens a view of further <fifferonces 
without any assignable limit, capable of operating on their industrial pros- 
ponty, as well as on every other feature of their condition, in more ways 
than can be onumeratod or imagined. There is thus a demonstrated im- 
possibility of obtaining, in the investigations of the social soicnco, the con- 
ditions required for the most conclusive form of inquiry by specific expevl 
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In the absence of the direct, we may next try, as in other cases, the sup- 
plementary resource, called in a former place the Indirect Method of Dif- 
ference ; which, instead of two instances differing in nothing but the pres- 
ence or absence of a given circumstance, compares two classes of instances 
respectively agreeing in nothing but the presence of a circumstance on the 
one side and its absence on the other. To choose the most advantageous 
case conceivable (a case far too advantageous to be ever obtained), suppose 
that we compare one nation which lias a restrictive policy with two or 
more nations agreeing in nothing but in permitting free trade. We need 
not now suppose that either of these nations agrees with the first in all its 
circurnstances ; one may agree with it in some of its circumstances, and an- 
other in the remainder. And it may be argued, that if these nations re- 
main poorer than the restrictive nation, it can not be for want either of the 
first or of the second set of circumstances, but it must be for want of the 
protective system. If (we might say) the restrictive nation had prospered 
from the one set of causes, the first of the free-trade nations would have 
prospered equally ; if by reason of the other, the second would ; but nei- 
ther has ; therefore the prosperity was owing to the restrictions. This 
will be allowed to be a very favorable specimen of an argument from spe- 
cific experience in politics, and if this be inconclusive, it would not be easy 
to find another preferable to it. 

Yet, that it is inconclusive, scarcely requires to be pointed out. Why 
must the prosperous nation have prospered from one cause exclusively? 
National prosperity is always the collective result of a multitude of favor- 
able circumstances; and of these, the restrictive nation may unite a greater 
number than either of the others, though it may have all of those circum- 
stances ill common with either one or the other of them. Its prosperity 
may be partly owing to circumstances common to it with one of those na- 
tions, and partly with the other, while they, having each of them only half 
the number of favorable circumstances, have remained inferior. So that 
the closest imitation which can be made, in the social science, of a legiti- 
mate induction from direct experience, gives but a specious semblance of 
conclusiveness, without any red value. 

§ 4. The Method of Difference in either of its forms being thus com- 
pletely out of the question, there remains the Method of Agreement. But 
we are already aware of how little value this method is, in oases admitting 
Plurality of Causes; and social phenomena are those in which the purality 
prevails in the utmost possible extent. 

Suppose that the observer makes the luckiest hit which could be given 
by any conceivable combination of chances ; that he finds two nations which 
agree in no circumstance whatever, except in having a restrictive system, 
and in being prosperous ; or a number of nations, all prosperous, which 
have no antecedent circumstances common to them all but that of having 
a restrictive policy. It is unnecessary to go into the consideration of the 
impossibility of ascertaining from history, or even from contemporary ob- 
servation, that such is really the fact; that the nations agree in no other 
circumstance capable of influencing the case. Let us suppose this impossi- 
bility vanquished, and the fact ascertained that they agree only in a restrict- 
ive system as an antecedent, and industrial prosperity as a consequent. 
What degree of presumption does this raise that the restrictive system 
caused the prosperity ? One so trifling as to be equivalent to none at all. 
That some one antecedent is the cause of a given effect, because all othei! 
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antecedents have been found capable of being eliminated, is a just inference 
only if the effect can have but one cause. If it admits of several, nothincJ 
is more natural than that each of these should separately admit of bein|’ 
eliminated. Now, in the case of political phenomena, the supposition of 
unity of cause is not only wide of the truth, but at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from it The causes of every social phenomenon which we are par- 
ticularly interested about, security, wealth, freedom, good governiucnt, pub- 
lic virtue, general intelligence, or their opposites, are infinitely numerous, 
especially the exteiuial or remote causes, wliicli alone are, for the most part 
accessible to direct observation. No one cause suffices of itself to produce 
any of these phenomena ; while there are countless causes which have some 
indueiice over them, and may co-operate cither in their production or in their 
prevention. ^ From the mere fact, therefore, of our having been able to elimi- 
nate some circumstance, we can by no means infer that this circumstance 
was not instrumental to the effect in some of the very instances from which 
we have eliminated it. We can conclude that the effect is sometimes pro- 
duced without it ; but not that, when present, it docs not contribute its share. 

Similar objections will be found to apply to the Method of Concomitant 
Variations. ^ If tlio causes which act upon the state of any society produced 
effects differing from one another in kind ; if wealth depended on one cause, 
peace on another, a third made people virtuous, a fourth intelligent ; wo 
might, though unable to sever the causes from one another, refer to each of 
them that property of the effect which waxed ns it waxed, and which waned 
as it waned. But every attribute of the social body is influenced by in- 
numerable causes ; and such is the mutual action of the co-oxisting elements 
of society, that whatever affects any one of the more important of them, 
will by that alone, if it does not affect the others directly, affect them in- 
directly. The effects, therefore, of different agents not being different in 
quality, while the quantity of each is the mixed result of all the agents, the 
variations of the aggregate can not bear a uniform proi)orliou to those of 
any one of its conipoucnt parts. 


^ § 6. There remains the Method of Kesidnes ; which appears, on the first 
view, less foreign to this kind of inquiry than the tlireo other methods, be- 
cause it only requires that we should accurately note the circumstaiutes of 
some one country, or state of society. Making allowance, thereupon, for 
tlic effect of all causes whose tendencies are known, the resi(lue which those 
causes are inadequate to explain may plausibly be imputed to the renuiiti-. 
<ler of the circumstances which are known to liavc existed in the case, 
Something similar to this is the method wliieh Coleridge* describes him. 
sell as having followed in his political essays in the Iforning /W, ^'()n 
every great occurrence I endeavored to discover in past history the event 
that most nearly resembled it. I procured,' whenever it wavS j)()SHible, the 
contemporary historians, memorialists, and pamphleteiu's, Tlien fairly sub^ 
ti’acting the points of difference from tliose of likemess, as the balance fa- 
vored the former or the latter, I conjectured that the result would bo the 
same or different. As, for instance, in the scries of essays entitled ^ A Com- 
pariHou of Franco under Napoleon with Rome under the first C/msars,’ and 
m those which followed, ‘ on the probable final restoration of the Ifourbons.’ 
Iho same plan I pursued at the commencement of the Spanish Revolution, 
and with the same success, taking the war of the United Proviuoos with 


Biographia lAtercaria, i., 214, 
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Philip n. as the groundwork of the comparison.” In this inquiry he no 
doubt employed the Method of Residues; for, in ^^subtracting the points 
of difference from those of likeness,” he doubtless weighed, and did not 
content himself with numbering, them : he doubtless took those points of 
agreement only which he presumed from their own nature to be capable 
of influencing the effect, and, allowing for that influence, concluded that the 
remainder of the result would be referable to the points of difference. 

Whatever may be the eflicacy of this method, it is, as we long ago re- 
marked, not a method of pure observation and experiment ; it concludes, 
not from a comparison of instances, but from the comparison of an in- 
stance with the result of a previous deduction. Applied to social phenom- 
ena, it presupposes that the causes from which part of the effect proceeded 
are already known ; and as we have shown that these can not have been 
known by specific experience, they must have been learned by deduction 
from principles of human nature ; experience being called in only as a sujd- 
plementary resource, to determine the causes which produced an unex- 
plained residue. But if the principles of human nature may be had re- 
course to for the establishment of some political truths, they may for all. 
If it be^ admissible to say, England must have prospered by reason of 
the prohibitory system, because after allowing for all the other tendencies 
which have been operating, there is a portion of prosperity still to be ac- 
counted for ; it must be admissible to go to the same source for the effect 
of the prohibitory system, aud examine what account the laws of human 
motives and actions will enable us to give of its tendencies. ISTor, in fact, 
will the experimental argument amount to any thing, except in verification 
of a conclusion drawn from those general laws. For we may subtract 
the effect of one, two, three, or four causes, but we shall never succeed in 
subtra,oting the effect of all causes except one ; while it would be a cu- 
rious instance of the dangers of too much caution if, to avoid depending 
on a prim reasoning concerning the effect of a single cause, we should 
oblige ourselves to depend on as many separate ci priori reasonings as 
there are causes operating concurrently \vith that particular cause in some 
given instance. 

We have now sufSciently characterized the gross misconception of the 
mode of investigation proper to political phenomena, which I have termed 
the Chemical Method. So lengthened a discussion would not have been 
necessary, if the claim to decide authoritatively on political doctrines were 
confined to persons who had competently studied any one of the higher 
departments of physical science. But since the generality of those who 
reason on political subjects, satisfactorily to themselves and to a more or 
less numerous body of admirers, know nothing whatever of the methods of 
physical investigation beyond a few precepts which they continue to par- 
rot after Bacon, being entirely unaware that Bacon’s conception of scien- 
tific inquiry has done its work, and that science has now advanced into a 
higher stage, there are probably many to whom such remarks as the fore- 
going may still bo useful. In an age in which chemistry itself, when at- 
tempting to deal with the more complex chemical sequences — those of the 
animal or even the vegetable organism — ^has found it necessary to become, 
and has succeeded in becoming, a Deductive Science, it is not to be ap- 
prehended that any person of scientific habits, who has kept pace with the 
general progress of the knowledge of nature, can be in danger of applying 
the methods of elementary chemistry to explore the sequences of the most 
complex ordex* of phenomena in existence. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OF THE GEOMETRICAL, OR ABSTRACT, METHOD. 

§ 1. The misconception discussed in the preceding cliapter is, as we 
said, chiefly committed by persons not much accustomed to scientific in- 
vestigation : practitioners in politics, who rather employ tlie commonplaces 
of philosophy to justify their practice than seek to guide their practice by 
philosophic principles; or imperfectly educated persons, who, in ignorance 
of the careful selection and elaborate comparison of instances required for 
the formation of a sound theory, attempt to found one upon a few coinci- 
dences which they liave casually noticed. 

The erroneous method of which wo are now to treat is, on the contrary, 
peculiar to thinking and studious minds. It never could have suggested 
itself but to persons of some familiarity with the nature of scientific re- 
search; wlio, being aware of the impossibility of establishing, by casual 
observation or direct experimentation, a true theory of sequences so com- 
plex as are those of the social phenomena, have recourse to the simpler 
laws wliich are immediately operative in those phenomena, and which are 
no other tliau the laws of the nature of the human beings therein concern- 
ed. These thinkers perceive (what the partisans of tho'chemical or exper- 
imental theory do not) that the science of society must necessarily be de- 
ductive.^ ihit, from an insufficient consideration of the specific nature of 
the subject-matter — and often because (their own scientific education hav- 
ing stopped short in too early a sta^e) geometry stands in their minds as 
the typo of all doductivo science — it is to geometry, rather than to as- 
tronomy and natural j)hilosopIiy, that they uiiconsciotisly assiniilatc the 
deductive science of society. 

Among the differences betwoou geometry (a science of co-existent facts, 
altogether independent of the laws of the succession of phenomena), and 
those physical Bcicn cos of Causation which have boon rendered ileductive, 
the following is one of the most conspicuous : That geometry affords no 
room for what so constantly occurs in mechanics atul its a])plicationR, tlie 
case of conflicting forces; of causes which counteract or modify one an- 
other, In mechanics wo continually find two or more moving forces ])ro- 
ducing, not motion, but rest ; or motion in a different dlrwtmu from that 
which would have been produced by either of the generating forces. It 
is true tliat the effect of the joint forces is the same whoa tliey act simul- 
taneously, as if they had acted one after another, or hy turns; and it is 
in tills that the difference between mechanical and chemical laws consists. 
But still tim effects, whether produced by successive or hy simultaneous 
action, do, wliolly or in part, cancel one another: what the one force does, 
the other, partly, or altogether undoes. There is no similar state of things 
in geometry. The result which follows from one geometrical j)rincii)lo has 
nothing that conflicts with the result which follows from another. Wliat 
is proved true from one goomotrical theorem, what would bo true if no 
other geometrical principles existed, can not bo altered and made no longer 
true by reason of some other geometrical principle. What is onoo proved 
true is true in all cases, whatever supposition may be made in regard to 
any other matter. 
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Now a conception similar to this last would appear to have been form 
ed of the social science, in the minds of the earlier of those who have at^ 
tempted to cultivate it by a deductive method. Mechanics would be a 
science very similar to geometry, if every motion resulted from one force 
alone, and not from a conflict of forces. In the geometrical theory of so- 
ciety, it seems to be supposed that this is really the case with the social 
phenomena; that each of them results always from only one force one 
single property of human nature. ^ 

At the point which we have now reached, it can not be necessary to say 
any thing either in proof or in illustration of the assertion that such is not 
the true character of the social phenomena. There is not, among these 
most complex and (for that reason) most modifiable of all phenomelia, any 
one over which innumerable forces do not exercise influence ; which does 
not depend on a ‘conjunction of very many causes. We have not, there- 
fore, to prove the notion in question to be an error, but to ])rove that the 
error has been committed ; that so mistaken a conception of the mode in 
which the phenomena of society are produced has actually been ascertained. 

§ 2. One numerous division of the reasoners who have treated social 
facts according to geometrical methods, not admitting any modification of 
one law by another, must for the present be left out of consideration, be- 
cause in them this error is complicated with, and is the effect of, another 
fundamental misconception, of which we have already taken some notice, 
and which will be further treated of before we conclude. I speak of those 
who deduce political conclusions not from laws of nature, not from se- 
quences of phenomena, real or imaginary, but from unbending practical 
maxirns. Such, for example, are all who found their theory of politics on 
what is called abstract right, that is to say, on universal precepts ; a pre- 
tension of which we have already noticed the chimerical nature. Such, in 
like manner, are those who make the assumption of a social contract, or 
any other kind of original obligation, and apply it to particular cases by 
mere interpretation. But in this the fundamental error is the attempt to 
treat an art like a science, and to have a deductive art; the irrationality 
of which will be shown in a future chapter. It will be proper to take our 
exemplification of the geometrical theory from those thinkers who have 
avoided this additional error, and who entertain, so far, a juster idea of 
the nature of political inquiry. 

We may cite, in the first instance, those w^ho assume as the principle of 
their political philosophy that government is founded on fear; that the 
dread of each other is the one motive by which human beings were origi- 
nally brought into a state of society, and are still held in it. Some of the 
earlier scientific inquirers into politics, in particular Hobbes, assumed this 
proposition, not by implication, but avowedly, as the foundation of their 
doctrine, and attempted to build a complete philosophy of politics there- 
upon. It is true that Hobbes did not find this one maxim sufficient to 
carry him through the whole of his subject, but was obliged to eke it out 
by the double sophism of an original contract. I call this a double soph- 
ism ; first, as passing off a fiction for a fact, and, secondly, assuming a 
practical principle, or precept, as the basis of a theory ; which is a petitio 
prmcipii^ since (as we noticed in treating of that Fallacy) every rule of 
conduct, even though it be so binding a one as the observance of a prom- 
ise, must rest its own foundations on the theory of the subject; and the 
theory, therefore, can not rest upon it. 
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§ 3. Passing over less important instances, I shall come at once to the 
most rcniarkable example afforded by our own times of the geometrical 
method in politics; emanating from persons who are well aware of the 
distinction between science and art ; who knew that rules of conduct must 
follow, not precede, the ascertainment of laws of nature, and that the lat- 
ter, not the former, is the legitimate field for the application of the deduct- 
ive method. I allude to the interest-philosophy of the Bentham school. 

The profound and original thinkers who are commonly known under 
this description, founded their general tlieory of government on one com- 
prehensive promise, namely, that men’s actions are always determined by 
their interests. There is an ambiguity in this last expression ; for, as tlio 
same idiilosophors, especially Bentham, gave the name of an interest to 
any thing which a person likes, the proposition may be understood to mean 
only this, that men’s actioiis arc always determined by tlieir wislies. In 
this sense, however, it would not bear out any of the consequences which 
these writers drew from it ; and the word, therefore, in their political 
reasonings, must bo understood to mean (which is also the explanation they 
themselves, on such occasions gave of it) what is commonly termed private, 
or worldly, interest. 

Taking the doctrine, then, in this sense, an objection presents itself m 
Imvie \Yh\ch might be doomed a fatal one, namely, that so sweeping a 
proposition is far from being universally true. Human beings are not 
governed in all their actions by their worldly interests. Tliis, iicTvvever, is 
by no means so conclusive an objection as it at first ap})ears; because in 
politics we are for the most part concerned Vith the conduct, not of indi- 
vidual persons, but cither of a series of persons (as a succession of kings), 
or a body or mai^s of i>Grsons., as a nation, an aristocracy, or a rc'prcsenta- 
tiye assembly. And whatever is true of a large majority of mankind, may 
without much error be taken for true of any succession of persons^ con- 
sidered as a whole, or of any collection of ])ersons in which the ai'.t of tlui 
majority becomes the act of the whole body. Although, therefore, the 
maxim is sometimes expressed in a manner unnecesHarily ])aradoxi(^al, tlio 
conseqiicnces drawn from it will hold ecpially good if the assertion ho lim- 
ited as follows : Any succession of porsons, or the majority of any body 
of persons, will bo governed in the bulk of their conduct by their ptu'sonal 
interests. Wo arc bound to allow to this school of thinkers the beneiit of 
this more rational statement of their fundamental maxim, which is also in 
strict conformity to the explanations which, when considered to be called 
for, have been given by themselves. 

^ The theory goes on to infer, quite correctly, that if the actions of man- 
kind are determined iiy the main by their seltish interests, the only rulers 
who will govern accor<ling to the interest of the governed, are those whoso 
selfish interests are in accordance with it. And' to this is added a third 
proposition, namely, that no imlors have their solfivsh interest identical with 
that of tlio governed, unless it bo rendered so by accountability, tlmt is, 
by dopendenco on the will of the governed. In other words (and as the 
result of the whole), that the desire of retaining or the fear of losing their 
power, and whatever is thereon consequent, is the sole motive which can 
bo relied on for producing on the part of rulers a course of conduct in ac- 
cordaiioo with the general interest. 

Wo have thus a fundamental theorem of ])oUtical science, consisting of 
three syllogisms, and depending chiefly on two general premises, in each of 
which a certain effect is considex^ed as -determined only by one cause, not 
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by a concurrence of causes. In the one, it is assumed that the actions of 
average rulers are determined solely by self-interest; in the other, that the 
sense of identity of interest with the governed, is produced and producible 
by no other cause than responsibility. 

Neither of these propositions is by any means true ; the last is extreme- 
ly wide of the truth. 

It is not true that the actions even of average rulers are wholly, or any 
thing approaching to wholly, determined by their personal interest, or even 
by their own opinion of their personal interest. I do not speak of the in- 
fluence of a sense of duty, or feelings of philanthropy, motives never to be 
mainly relied on, though (except in countries or during periods of great 
moral debasement) they influence almost all rulers in some degree^ and 
some rulers in a very great degree. But I insist only on wdiat is true of all 
rulers, viz., that the character and course of their actions is largely influ- 
enced (independently of personal calculation) by the habitual sentiments 
and feelings, the general modes of thinking and acting, which prevail 
throughout the community of which they are members ; as well as by the 
feelings, habits, and modes of thought which characterize the particular class 
in that community to which they themselves belong. And no one wdll un- 
derstand or be able to decipher their system of conduct, who does not take 
all these things into account. They are also much influenced by the max- 
ims and traditions which have descended to them from other rulers, their 
predecessors ; which maxims and traditions have been known to retain an 
ascendancy during long periods, even in opposition to the private interests 
of the rulers for the time being. I put aside the influence of other less gen- 
eral causes. Although, therefore, the private interest of the rulers or of 
the ruling class is a very powerful force, constantly in action, and exer- 
cising the most important influence upon their conduct, there is also, in 
what they do, a large portion which that private interest by no means af- 
fords a sufficient explanation of ; and even the particulars which constitute 
the goodness or badness of their government, are in some, and no small 
degree, influenced by those among the circumstances acting upon them, 
which can not, with any propriety, be included in the term self-interest. 

Turning now to the other proposition, that responsibility to the govern- 
ed is the only cause capable of producing in the rulers a sense of identity 
of interest with the community, this is still less admissible as a universal 
truth, than even the former. I am not speaking of perfect identity of in- 
terest, which is an impracticable chimera; which, most assuredly, responsi- 
bility to the people does not give. I speak of identity in essentials ; and 
the essentials are different at different places and times. There are a large 
number of cases in which those things which it is most for the general inter- 
est that the rulers should do, are also those which they are prompted to do 
by their strongest personal interest, the consolidation of their power. The 
suppression, for instance, of anarchy and resistance to law — ^"the complete 
establishment of the authority of the central government, in a state of so- 
ciety like that of Europe in the Middle Ages — is one of the strongest inter- 
ests of the people, and also of the rulers simply because they are the rul- 
ers ; and responsibility on their part could not strengthen, though in many 
conceivable ways it might weaken, the motives prompting them to pursue 
this object. During the greater part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of many other monarcbs who might be named, the sense of identity of in- 
terest between the sovereign and the majority of the people was probably 
stronger than it usually is in respon^ble governments; every thing that 
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the people had most at heart, the monarch had at heart too. Had Peter 
the Great, or tlic rugged savages whom ho began to civilize, the truest 
inclination toward the things which were for the real interest of those 
savages ? 

I am not here attempting to cstablisli a theory of government, and am 
not called upon to determine the ]n*oportional weight which ought to be 
given to the circumstances wliich this school of geometrical politicians left 
out of their system, and those whicli they took into it. I am only con< 
corned to show that their method was unscientific; not to nu‘asuVe the 
amount of error which may liave affected their practical conclusions. 

It is but justice to them, however, to remark, that their inislakt‘ was not 
so much one of substance ns of form, and consisted in j>resenting in u 
systematic shape, and as the scientific treatment of .a great ])hilosophical 
question, what should have passed for that which it really was, the nu‘re 
polemics of the clay. Although the actions of rulers arc by no means 
wholly determined by their selfish interests, it is chiefly as a si‘curity 
against those selfish interests that constitutional checks are re<|uired; and 
for that purpose sucli checks, in England, and the other nations <d‘ modern 
Europe, can in no manner be dispensed with. It is likewise true, tliat in 
these same nations, and in the present age, res)>on8ibiUty to the govm'iied 
is tlie only means practically available to create a feeling of identity of 
interest, in the cases, and on the })oints, where that feeling does not sutS- 
ciontly exist. To all this, and to the arguments wliich may ho fc>uu<U*d on 
it in favor of measures for the correction of our re})resentative sysUmi, I 
have nothing to object; but I confess my regret, that the small though 
highly important portion of the philosophy 'of government, which was 
wanted for the immediate jiurpose of serving the'^cause of parliamentary 
reform, should l)avo been lield forth by thinkers of sncli emimmet* as u 
complete theory. 

It is not to bo imagined possible, nor is it true in point of faet,(!nit 
those pliilosopiiers regarded the few premises of tluir theory as imimling 
all that is r<H{uired for ex])laining social })henonu‘na, or for doivniiwhi^ 
the choice of fonns of government and measures of legislation and atiinin- 
istration. They'were too highly instructed, of too comprehensive inlelU*ct, 
ami some of them of too sobm- and practical a character, for such an imn\ 
They would have applied, and did apply, their principles wi(h innumerable 
allowances. Hut it is not allowanccxs tliat are wanted. There is litllo 
chance of niaking due amends in the superstructure of a theory for the 
want of sufHcient breadth in its foundations. It is unphiloHoi>hieal to con- 
struct a science out of a few of the agencies by which iho phenomonn are 
detornuned, and leav^e the rest to the routine of practice or the sagacity of 
conj<‘cturo. We either ought not to pretend to scientific foruis, or we 
ought to study all the determining agencies and omleavor, so far 

as it can be done, to includo all of them within the pale of tlm scitmee; 
else we shall infallibly bestow a disproportionate attention upon those 
which our theory takes into account, while wo misestimate the rest, and 
probably unilerrnte their importance. That the deductions should bo 
from the whole and not from a part only of the laws of nature that are 
concerned, would bo desirable even if those omitted were so insignifioant 
in comparison with the others, that they might, for most jiurposos and on 
most occasions, bo left out of the account. But this is far inaeed from 
ing true in the social soionco. The phenomena of society do not depend, 
in essentials, on some one agency or law of human natm*e, with only incon- 
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siderable modifications from others. The whole of the qualities of human 
nature influence those phenomena^ and there is not one which influences 
them in a small degree. There is not one, the removal or any great alter- 
ation of which would not materially affect the whole aspect of society, 
and change more or less the sequences of social phenomena generally. 

The theory which has been the subject of these remarks is, in this coun- 
try at least, the principal contemporary example of what I have styled the 
geometrical method of philosophizing in the social science; and our ex- 
amination of it has, for this reason, been more detailed than would other- 
wise have been suitable to a work like the present. Having now suffi- 
ciently illustrated the two erroneous methods, we shall pass without fur- 
ther preliminary to the true method; that which proceeds (conformably 
to the practice^ of the more complex physical sciences) deductively indeed, 
but by deduction from many, not from one or a very few, original prem- 
ises ; considering each effect as (what it really is) an aggregate result of 
many causes, operating sometimes through the same, sometimes through 
different mental agencies, or laws of human nature. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE PHYSICAL, OH CONCEETE DEDUCTIVE, METHOD. 

§ 1. After what has been said to illustrate the nature of the inquiry 
into social phenomena, the general character of the method proper to that 
inquiry is sufficiently evident, and needs only to be recapitulated, not 
proved. However complex the phenomena, all their sequences and co-ex- 
istences result from the laws of the separate elements. The effect pro- 
duced, in social phenomena, by any complex set of circumstances, amounts 
precisely to the sum of the effects of the circumstances takfin singly ; and 
the complexity does not arise from the number of the laws themselves, 
which is not remarkably great, but from the extraordinary number and 
variety of the data or elements — of the agents which, in obedience to that 
small number of laws, co-operate toward the effect. The Social Science, 
thei'efore (which, by a convenient barbarism, has been termed Sociology), 
is a deductive science; not, indeed, after the model of geometry, but after 
that of the more complex physical sciences. It infers the law of each ef- 
fect from the laws of causation on which that effect depends; not, how- 
ever, from the law merely of one cause, as in the geometrical method, but 
by considering all the causes which conjunctly influence the effect, and 
compounding their laws with one another. Its method, in short, is the 
Concrete Deductive Method : that of which astronomy furnishes the most 
perfect, natural philosophy a somewhat less perfect, example, and the em- 
ployment of which, with the adaptations and precautions required by the 
subject, is beginning to regenerate physiology. 

Nov does it admit of doubt, that similar adaptations and precautions are 
indispensable in sociology. In applying to that most complex of all stud- 
ies what is demonstrably the sole method capable of throwing the light 
of science even upon phenomena of a far inferior degree of complication, 
we ought to be aware that the same superior complexity which renders the 
instrument of Deduction more necessary, renders it also more precarious ; 
and we must be prepared to meet, by appropriate contrivances, this in- 
crease of difficulty. 
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The actions and feelings of human beings in the social state, are, no 
doubt, entirely governed by psychological and ethological laws : whatever 
influence any cause exercises upon the social phenomena, it exercises 
through those laws. Supposing therefore the laws of human actions and 
feelings to be sufficiently known, there is no extraordinary difficulty in <lc- 
termining from those laws, the nature of the social effects which any given 
cause tends to produce. But when the question is that of compounding 
several tendencies together, and computing tlio aggregate i*esult of many 
co-existent causes; and especially when, by attempting to predict what will 
actually occur in a given case, we incur the obligation of estimating and 
compounding the influences of all the causes wliich hap})eu to exist in that 
case, we attempt a task to proceed far in which, surpasses the compass of 
the human faculties. 

If all the resources of science arc not sufficient to enable us to calculate, 
« with complete precision, the mutual action of three bodies gravita* 

ting toward one another, it may bo judged with what prospect of success 
WG should endeavor to calculate the result of the conflicting tendencies 
which are acting in a thousand different directions and promoting a thou- 
sand different changes at a given instant in a given society; although wo 
might aiul ought to be able, from the laws of human nature, to distinguish 
correctly enough the tondencios themselves, so far as they depend on causes 
accessible to our observation ; and to determine the direction which each 
of thorn, if acting alone, would impress upon society, as well as, in a gener- 
al way at least, to pronounce that some of these toiuloiicies are uioro pow- 
erful than others. 

But, without dissembling the necessary imperfections of tiro prl07*l 
method when applicMl to such a subject, neither ought we, on the other 
hand, to oxaggerato thenu The same objections which a])])ly to the Moth- 
qd of Deduction in this its most difficult employment, apply to it, as we 
formerly showed,*^ in its easiest; and would even there have been insuper- 
able, if there had not c.xistod, as was then fully explained, an appropriate 
remedy. This remedy consists in the ])roces 8 which, under the name of 
Verifleation, wo liavo characterised a.s tlie third essential constituent part 
of the Deductive Method; that of collating the conclusions of the ratioci- 
nation cither with the concrete phenomena thcmsc‘lvos, or, when such are 
obtainable, with their empirical laws. The grouml of lamfidence in any 
concrete <loduetive science is not the a priori reasoning itself, but tlio ac- 
cordance between its results and those of observation o posMori, kither 
of these proe.esses, apart from the other, diminishes in value ns the subject 
increases in complication, and tliis is in ho rapid a ratio as soon to hoeomo 
entirely worthless ; but the reliance to bo placed in the concurrence of tlio 
two sorts of evidence, not only does not diininisli in any thing like the 
same proportion, but is not necessarily much diminished at all/* Nothing 
more results than a <listurhance in the order of precedency of tho two 
processes, sometimes amounting to its actual inversion : insomuch that in- 
stead of deducing our conclusions by reasoning, and verifying them by ob- 
servation, wo^ in some cases begin by obtaining them provisionally from 
specific experience, and afterwanl connect them with tho principles of hu- 
man nature by a priori reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real Verifi- 
cation* 

The only thinker who, with a competent knowledge of scientific methods 


^ Suprat p. 821. 
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in general, lias attempted to cliaracterize the Method of Sociology, M. 
Comte, considers this inverse order as inseparably inherent in the nature of 
sociological speculation.^ He looks upon the social science as essentially 
consisting of generaliziitions from history, verified, not O'l'iginally suggest- 
ed, by deduction from the laws of human nature. Though thero is a^truth 
contained in this opinion, of which I shall presently endeavor to show the 
importance, I can not but think that this truth is enunciated in too unlim- 
ited a manner, and that there is considerable scope in sociological inquiry 
for the direct, as well as for the inverse, Deductive Method. 

Tt will, in fact, be shown in the next chapter, that there is a kind of soci- 
ological inquiries to which, from their prodigious complication, the method 
of direct deduction is altogether inapplicable, while by a happy compensa- 
tion it is precisely in these cases that we are able to obtain the best empir- 
ical laws : to these inquiries, therefore, the Inverse Method is exclusively 
adapted. But there are also, as will presently appear, other cases in which 
it is impossible to obtain from direct observation any thing w'orthy the 
name of an empirical law ; and it fortunately happens that these are the 
very cases in which the Direct Method is least affected by the objection 
which undoubtedly must always affect it in a certain degree. 

We shall begin, then, by looking at the Social Science as a science of di- 
rect Deduction, and considering what can be accomplished in it, and under 
what limitations, by that mode of investigation. We shall, then, in a sep- 
arate chapter, examine and endeavor to characterize the inverse process. 

§ 2. It is evident, in the first place, that Sociology, considered as a sys- 
tem. of deductions a priori, can not be a science of positive predictions, 
but only of tendencies. We may be able to conclude, from the laws of hu- 
man nature applied to the circumstances of a given state of society, that a 
particular cause will operate in a certain manner unless counteracted ; but 
we can never be assured to what extent or amount it will so operate, or 
affirm "with certainty that it will not be counteracted , because we can sel- 
dom know, even approximately, all the agencies which may co-exist with it, 
and still less calculate the collective result of so many combined elements. 
The remark, however, must here be once more repeated, that knowledge 
insufficient for prediction may he most valuable for guidance. It is not 
necessary for the wise conduct of the affairs of society, no more than of 
any one’s private concerns, that we should be able to foresee infallibly the 
results of what we do. We must seek our objects by means which may 
perhaps be defeated, and take precautions against dangers which possibly 
may never be realized. The aim of practical politics is to surround any 
given society with the greatest possible number of circumstances of which 
the tendencies are beneficial, and to remove or counteract, as far as practi- 
cable, those of which the tendencies are injurious. A knowledge of the 
tendencies only, though without tlie power of accurately predicting their 
conjunct I'esult, gives us to a considerable extent this power. 

It would, however, be an error to suppose that even with respect to tend- 
encies we could arrive in this manner at any great number of projDosi- 
tions which will be true in all societies without exception. Such a suppo- 
sition would be inconsistent with the eminently modifiable nature of the 
social phenomena, and the multitude and variety of the circumstances by 
which they are modified — circumstances never the same, or even nearly the 
same, in two different societies, or in two different periods of the same 
society. This would not be so serious an obstacle if, though the causes 
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acting upon society in general are numerous, tho.se which iiiflucnco any one 
feature of society were limited in number; for wo might then insulate any 
particular social phenomenon, and investigate its laws without disturbance 
from the vest. But the truth is the very opposite of this. Whatever af- 
fects, in an appreciable degree, any one element of the social state, affects 
through it all the other elements. The mode of production of all social 
phenomena is one great case of Intermixture of Laws. Wo can never ci- 
ther understand in theory or command in practice the condition of a so- 
ciety in any one respect, without taking into consideration its condition in 
all other respects. There is no social phenomenon which is not moi-e or 
less influenced by every other part of the condition of the same society, 
and therefore by every cause which is influencing any other of the contem- 
poraneous social phenomena. There is, in short, what ])hysiologists term 
a C07isensnii, similar to that existing among the various organs^and func- 
tions of the physical frame of man and the more perfect aniinals; and con- 
stituting one of the many analogies which have rendered universal such 
expressions as the “body politic” and “body natural.” It follows from 
this ro/i/icnniis, that unles.s two societies could bo alike in all the circum- 
stances which surround and influence thorn (which would imply their be- 
ing alike in their pi-eviou.s history), no portion whatever of the phenoinemi 
will, unless by accident, precisely correspond; no one cause will produce 
exactly the same effects in both. Every cause, as its effect 8j>veads through 
society, comes somewhere in contact with different seta of agencies, a'pd 
thus has its effects on some of the social phenomena differeutiy moditied; 
and these differences, by their reaction, produce a difference even in those 
of the effects which would otherwise have been the same. We emt never 
therofoi-e, aflinu with certainty that a cause which has a particular tend’ 
cJK'.y in one people or in one age will have exactly the same tendency in 
another, without referring back to our ])remisos, and performing over again 
for the second ago or nation, that analysis of the whole of itiT iiiflui'u'eim«' 
circumataiices wliioh we liad already performed for tlie first. The dedueH 
ivo Boicncu of society will not lay down a theorem, asserting in a univer- 
sal manner the effect of any wmse; but will rather leaeh us how t.o frame 
the proper theorem for the circumstances of any given case. It will not 
give the laws of society in general, but the means of dettfrmiiiing the iilie- 
noracna of any given society from the particular elements or ihita of that 
society. 

All the. general propositions which can bo framed by the deductive sci- 
ence, are tliercforc, in the strictest sense of the word, hypotheticefl. I’hoy 
are grounded on some suppositious set of circumsbiucos, and declare how- 
some given cause would operate in those circumstances, supposing lliat no 
others were combined with them. If tiio set of circumstaiioes suppoBotl 
have boon copied from those of any existing society, the oonchisioim will 
be true of that society; provided, ami in a.s far as, the efSCuet of those cir- 
cumstances shall not bo modified by others which have not been taken into 
the account. If wo desire a nearer approach to concrete truth, wo can only 
aina at it by taking, or endeavoring to take, a greater number of indivld- 
naliziiig circumstances into the comjmtation. 

Considering, however, in how accelerating a ratio the uncertiiinty of our 
oonclusions increases as wo attempt to take the effect of a greater number 
of concurrent causes into onr calculations, the hypothetical combinations 
of circumstances on which wo construct the general theorems of the sci- 
ence, can not be made veiy complex, without so rapidly aooumnlating a 
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liability to error as must soon deprive our conclusions of all value. This 
mode of inq^uiiy, considered as a means of obtaining general propositions, 
must, therefore, on pain of frivolity, be limited to those classes of social 
facts which, though influenced like the rest by all sociological agents, are 
under the immediate influence, principally at least, of a few only. 

§ 3 . N'otwithstanding the universal consensus of the social phenomena 
whereby nothing which takes place in any part of the operations of society 
18 without its share of influence on every other part ; and notwithstanding 
the paramount ascendancy which the general state of civilization and social 
progress in any given society must hence exercise over all the partial and 
subordinate phenomena; it is not the less true that different species of so- 
cial facts are in the main dependent, immediately and in the first resort, 
on different kinds of causes ; and therefore not only may with advantage, 
but must, be studied apart; just as in the natural body we study separate- 
ly the physiology and pathology of each of the principal organs and tis- 
sues, though every one is acted upon by the state of all the others ; and 
though the peculiar constitution and general state of health of the organ- 
ism co-operates with, and often preponderates over, the local causes, in de- 
termining the state of any particular organ. 

On these considerations is grounded the existence of distinct and sep- 
arate, though not independent, branches or departments of sociological 
speculation. 

There is, for example, one large class of social phenomena in which the 
immediately determining causes are principally those which act through 
the desire of wealth, and in which the j^sychological law mainly concerned 
is the familiar one, that a. greater gain is preferred to a smaller. I mean, 
of course, that portion of the phenomena of society which emanate from 
the^ industrial, or productive, operations of mankind ; and from those of 
their acts through which the distribution of the products of those indus- 
trial operations takes place, in so far as not effected by force, or modified 
by voluntary gift. By reasoning from that one law of human nature, and 
from the principal outward circumstances (whether universal or confined 
to particular states of society) which operate upon the human mind through 
that law, we may be enabled to explain and predict this portion of the phe- 
nomena of society, so far as they depend on that class of circumstances 
only ; overlooking the influence of any other of the circumstances of socie- 
ty ; and therefore neither tracing back the circumstances which we do take 
into account, to their possible origin in some other facts in the social state, 
nor making allowance for the manner in which any of those other circum- 
stances may interfere with, and counteract or modify, the effect of the 
former. A department of science may thus be constructed, which has re- 
ceived the name of Political Economy. 

The motive which suggests the separation of this portion of the social 
phenomena from the rest, and the creation of a distinct branch of science 
relating to them is—that they do mainly depend, at least in the first resort, 
on one class of circumstances only; and that even when other circum- 
stances interfere, the ascertainment of the effect due to the one class of 
circumstances alone, is a sufiiciently intricate and difficult business to make 
it expedient to perform it once for all, and then allow for the effect of the 
modifying circumstances ; especially as certain fixed combinations of the 
former are apt to recur often, in conjunction with ever-varying circum.' 
stances of the latter class. 
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Political Economy, as I have said on another occasion, concerns itself 
only witli “such of the phenomena of the social state as take place in con- 
secpience of tlie ])ursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every 
otiier human passion or motive; except those wliicli may be rej^arded as 
perpetually antagonizing principles to the <lesirc of wealth,* namely, aversion 
to labor, and desire of the j)rescnt enjoyment of costly indulgences. These 
it takes, to a certain extent, into its calculations, because these do not 
merely, like our other desires, occasionally coniiiet with the i)ursuit of 
wealth, but accompany it always as a drag or impediment, and are there- 
tore inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it. Political Economy 
considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and eon>suming wealth*; 
and aims at showing what is the course of action into wliicii mankind,' 
living in a state of society, would be impelled, if that motivc‘, exetqit in the 
degree in which it is checked by tile two perpetual counter-motives above 
adverted to, were absolute ruler of all their actions. Uiuler tlu' inllu. 
once of this desire, it shows mankind accumulating wealth, and employing 
that wealth m the production of other wealth ;\sanctioning by mutual 
agroenuMit tlio institution of property; establishing laws to "pn* vent indh 
viduuls from encroaching upon the proi»erly of others by force or fraud; 
adopting vm-ious contrivances for increasing the productiveness of their 
labor; settling the division of the produce by agreement, under the inilu- 
ence of competition (competition itself being governed by tuu'taiu laws, 
which Jaws are theroforo the ultimate regulators of the division of the 
produce); and cmi ploying certain expedients (as money, credit, etc.) to 
lacuitale tiie distribution. All these operations, though many of them are 
really the result of a plurality of motives, are (umsidtuH^d by political econ- 
omy as flowing solely from the desire of wealth. The seleiua* then pro- 
ceeds to nnestigate the laws whudi govern those several oiierat Ions, under 
the supposition that man is a being who is detormin<‘d, by the iie(H‘ssity 
ot ms nature, to prefer a greater portion of wealth to a smaller, in all leases, 
without any other exception than that constituted by the twt> counter- 
motives already specified. Not that any political ocononiist was <‘V(‘r so 
absunl as to suppose that mankind are really thus constituted, but because 
nuxie in which science must necessarily proceed. Wluui an 
eltoct dopentls on a coucurronce of causes, tliese causes must 1 h‘ stmlied 
one at a tiuie, and their laws separately invcstigatoil, if we wish, through 
the ciuisos, to obtain the power of either predicting or controlling the 
eftect; since tlie law of the effect is compounded o'f the laws of all the 
causes which determino it. Tlio law of the centripetal and that of the 
projectile force must have been known, before the motions of the earth 
and planets could bo explained, or many of thorn predicted. The same is 
ino case with the conduct of man in society. In order to judge how ho 
■v\iu act under the variety of desires and aversions which are cuncurrontly 
oiierating njion him, %yo must know how ho would act under the cxclusivo 
inmieiice of each one in particular. There is, perhaps, no action of a man’s 
me in winch he is neitlicr under the immediate nor under the remote in- 
uenco or any impulse but the mere desire of wealth. With respect to 
those parts of luiman conduct of which wealth is not oven the principal 
^ P^Jitical economy does not pretend that its conclusions are 
n certain departments of human affairs, in 

wealth is the main and acknowledged end. It is 
political economy takes notice. The manner in which it 
ecessanly proceeds is that of treating the main and acknowledged end as 
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if It were the sole end ; which, of all hypotheses equally simple, is the near- 
est to the truth. The political economist inquires, what are the actions 
which would be produced by this desire, if within the departments in 
question It were unimpeded by any other. In this way a nearer approx- 
imation IS obtained than would otherwise be practicable to the real order 
of human affairs in those departments. This approximation has then to 

X making proper allowance for the effects of any impulses 

of a dinerent description, which can be shown to interfere with the result 
in any particular case. Only in a few of the most striking cases (such as 
the important one of the principle of population) are these corrections in- 
terpolated into the expositions of political economy itself; the strictness 
of purely scientific arrangement being thereby somewhat departed from, 
for the sake of practical utility. So far as it is known, or may be pre- 
sumed, that the conduct of mankind in the pursuit of wealth is under the 
collateral influence of any other of the properties of our nature than the 
desire of obtaining the greatest quantity of wealth with the least labor 
and self-denial, the conclusions of political economy will so far fail of being 
applicable to the explanation or prediction of real events, until they are 
modifled by a correct allowance for the degree of influence exercised by 
the other cause.”* 

Extensive and important practical ^lidance may be derived, in any given 
state of society, from, general propositions such as those above indicated; 
even though the modifying influence of the miscellaneous causes which the 
theory does not take into account, as well as the eflect of the general social 
changes in progress, be provisionally overlooked. And though it has been 
a very common error of political economists to draw conclusions from the 
elements of one state of society, and apply them to other states in which 
many of the elements are not the same, it is even then not diflScult, by 
tracing back the demonstrations, and introducing the new premises in 
their proper places, to make the same general course of argument which 
served for the one case, serve for the others too. 

For example, it has been gi*eatly the custom of English political econ- 
omists to discuss the laws of the distribution of the produce of industry, 
on a supposition which is scarcely realized anywhere out of England and 
Scotland, namely, that the produce is “ shared among three classes, altogeth- 
er distinct from one another, laborers, capitalists, and landlords ; and that 
all these are free agents, permitted in law and in fact to set upon their la- 
bor, their capital, and their land, whatever price they are able to get for it. 
The conclusions of the science, being all adapted to a society thus consti- 
tuted, require to be revised whenever they are applied to any other. They 
are inapplicable where the only capitalists are the landlords, and the labor- 
ers are their propei’ty, as in slave countries. They are inapplicable where 
the almost universal landlord is the state, as in India. They are inappli- 
cable where the argricultural laborer is generally the owner both of the land 
itself and of the capital^ as frequently in France, or of the capital only, as 
in Ireland.” But though it may often' be very justly objected to the ex- 
isting race of political economists ‘‘that they attempt to construct a per- 
manent fabric out of transitory materials ; that they take for granted the 
immutability of arrangements of society, many of which are in their nature 
fluctuating oi'^ progressive, and enunciate with as little qualification as if 
they were universal and absolute truths, propositions which are perhaps 

* JSssays on some Unsettled QwstxoTis of Political Economy^ pp. 137-140. 
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applicable to no state of society except the pavtioilar one in which tlio 
writer happened to live;” tliis does not take away the value of the proposi- 
tions, considered with reference to the state of society from which they 
were drawn. And even as applicable to other states of society, “ it raus^t 
not bo supposed that the science is so incomplete and unsatisfactory as this 
might seem to prove. Though many of its conclusions arc only locjdly 
true, its method of investigation is applicable universally; anil as whoever 
has solved a certain miinber of algebraic equations, can without ditliculty 
solve all others of the same kind, so whoever knows the jtolitical economy 
of England, or even of Yorkshire, knows that of all nations, actual or jios- 
siblo, provided he have good sense enough not to ex])ect the same conclu- 
sion to issue from varying premises.” Whoever has mastered with the 
degree of precision which is attainable the laws which, under free comjmti- 
tion, dctorniino the rent, profits, and wages, received by landlords, cai»ital- 
ists, and laborers, in a state of society in which the three classes are com- 
pletely separate, will have no difliculty in determining the very ililTerent 
laws which regulate the ilistribution of the produce among the classes in- 
tei-osted in it in any of the states of cultivation and landed ]>roperty set 
forth in the foregoing e.vtract.* 

§ 4. I wotdd not hero undertake to decide what other hvpulhetictil or 
abstract sciences similar to Political Economy, mtiy admit of being carved 
out of the general body of the social science*; what other portions of the 
social plionomcna are in a sufficiently close and complete ilependcnce, in the 
first resort, on a peculiar class of causes, to make it convenient to create a 
preliminary science of tliose causes; postponing the consideration of the 
causes which act through thein, or in concurrence witli them, to a later 
period of the_ inquiry. There i.s, liowever, among these sejwratc dejiart- 
ments one which can not he passed over in silence, being of a more com- 
prehensive and commanding character than any of the (filter hranclu>s into 
wiiich the social science may admit of being divided. .Like them, it is di- 
rectly conversant with the causes of only one chiss of socitil facts, but a class 
which exercises, immudinlely or i-einofely, a paramount influence over the 
test. 1 allude to what m.ny he termed Politicjil Ethologv, or the t-heory of 
the causes which determine the type of character belonging to a people or 
to an age. Of all the subordinate branebes of the social scierua*, this is 
the most completely in its infancy. The causes of miliomtl chitnieter are 
scarcely at all understood, and the effect of institutions or social arrange- 
ments upon the character of the people is generally that ]>ortion of their 
effects which is least atlemlod to, and least comprehemled. Nor is this 
wonderful, when wo consider the infant state of the science of Ethology 
Itself, from whenec the laws mu.st bo. drawn, of which the truths of peiit- 
ical^ethology can bo hut results and exemplifications. 

\ot, to whoever well considers the mattCM', it inust appear that the laws 
of national (or collective) character are by far the most important class of 
sociological laws. In the first place, the character which is formed hy any 
state of social oircumslances is in itself the most interesting plieiiomcnon 
wiii(iii that state of society can possibly present. Secondly, it is also a fact 
which enters largely into tlio production of all tho other phononieiia. And 
above all, tho character, that is, the opinions, feelings, and habits, of tho 
people, though greatly tho results of the state of society which preeMes 

• The quotations in this paragi-aph are from a pap(sr written by the aathor, and published 
in « periodical la 1834. > r 
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them, are also greatly the causes of the state of society which follows them ; 
and are the power by which all those of the circumstances of society which 
are artificial, laws and customs for instance, are altogether moulded ; cus- 
toms evidently, laws no less really, either by the direct influence of public 
sentiment upon the ruling powers, or by the effect which the state of na- 
tional opinion and feeling has in determining the form of government and 
shaping the character of the governors. 

As might be expected, the most imperfect part of those branches of social 
inquiry which have been cultivated as separate sciences, is the theory of the 
manner in which their conclusions are affected by ethological considerations. 
The omission is no defect in them as abstract or hypothetical sciences, but 
it vitiates them in their practical application as branches of a comprehen- 
sive social science. In political economy, for instance, empirical laws of hu- 
man nature are tacitly assumed by English thinkers, which are calculated 
only for Great Britain and the United States. Among other things, an in- 
tensity of competition is constantly supposed, which, as a general mercan- 
tile fact, exists in no country in the world except those two. An English 
political economist, like his countrymen in general, has seldom learned^that 
it is possible that men, in conducting the business of selling their goods 
over a counter, should care more about their ease or their vanity than about 
their pecuniary gain. Yet those who know the habits of the continent of 
Europe are aware how apparently small a motive often outweighs the desire 
of money getting, even in the operations which have money getting for their 
direct object. The more highly the science of ethology is cultivated, and 
the better the diversities of individual and national character are under- 
stood, the smaller, probably, will the number of propositions become, which 
it will be considered safe to build on as universal principles of human na- 
ture. 

These considerations show that the process of dividing off the social 
science into compartments, in order that each may be studied separately, 
and its conclusions afterward corrected for practice by the modifications 
supplied by the others, must be subject to at least one important limitation. 
Those portions alone of the social phenomena can with advantage be made 
the subjects, even provisionally, of distinct branches of science, into which 
the diversities of character between different nations or different times en- 
ter as influencing causes only in a secondary degree. Those phenomena, 
on the contrary, with which the influences of the ethological state of the 
people are mixed up at every step (so that the connection of effects and 
causes can not be even rudely marked out without taking those influences 
into consideration) could not with any advantage, nor without great disad- 
vantage, be treated independently of political ethology, nor, therefore, of all 
the circumstances by which the qualities of a people are influenced. For 
this reason (as well as for others which will hereafter appear) there can he 
no separate Science of Government ; that being the fact which, of all oth- 
ers, is most mixed up, both as cause and effect, with the qualities of the par- 
ticular people or of the particular age. All questions respecting the tend- 
encies of forms of government must stand part of the general science of 
society, not of any separate branch of it. 

This general lienee of Society, as distinguished from the separate de- 
partments of the science (each of which asserts its conclusions only con- 
ditionally, subject to the paramount control of the laws of the general sci- 
ence) now remains to be characterized. And as will be shown presently, 
nothing of a really scientific character is here possible, except by the inverse 
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deductive metliocl. But before we quit the subject of those socioloo'ical 
speculations which proceed by way of direct deduction, wo must examine 
in what relation they stand to that indispensable element in all deductive 
sciences, Yeriiicatiou by Si)ecific Experience — comparison between the con- 
clusions of reasoning and the results of observation. 

§ 5. We have seen tliat, in most deductive sciences, and among' the rest 
in Ethology itself, which is the immediate foundation of the Socird Science 
a preliminary work of preparation is performed on the observed facts, to 
lit them for being rapidly and accurately collated (sometimes even for 
being collated at all) with the conclusions of theory. This preparatory 
treatment consists in finding general propositions winch express concisely 
wliat is common to large classes of observed facts ; and tliesc are called the 
empirical laws of the piienomena. Wc have, therefore, to inqTiire, whether 
any similar preparatory process can be performed on the facts of the social 
science ; whether there are any empirical laws in history or statistics. 

In statistics, it is evident tliat empirical laws may sometimes he traced ; 
and the tracing them forms an important part of that system of indirect 
observation on which we must often rely for the data of tlio Deductive 
Science. The process of the science consists in inferring effects from their 
causes ; but wc have often no moans of observing the causes, except through 
the medium of their effects. In such cases the deductive science is unable 
to predict the effects, for want of the necessary data ; it can determine 
what causes are capable of producing any given effect, but not with what 
frequency and in what quantities tliose causes exist. An instance in point 
is afforded by a newspaper now lying before me. A statement was fur- 
nished by one of the official assignees in baukruj-itcy showing among the 
various bankruptcies which it had been his duty to investigate, in'how 
many cases the losses had been caused by misconduct of different kinds, 
and in how many by unavoidable misfortunevs. The result was, that the 
nmubor of failures caused by misconduct greatly jirepoinlerated over those 
arising from all other causes whatever. Nothing but sjieeiiic experience 
could have given sufficient ground for n conclusion to this purport. To 
collect, therefore, such empirical laws (which are never more tlian approx- 
imate generalizations) from direct observation, is an important part of the 
process of sociological inquiry. 

The experimental process is not hero to be rogardcil as a distinct road to 
tlio truth, hut as a means (liappening accidentally to he tlie <>nlv,or the best, 
available) for olitaining the necessary data for the deductive science. When 
the immediate causes of social facts are not open to direct observation, the 
empirical law of the effects gives us the enijiirical law (which in that tuisc 
IS all that wo can obtain) of the causes likewise. But those immediato 
causes depend on remote causes; and the empirical law, obtained by this 
uidirect mode of obsoiwation, can only be relied on as applicable to unob- 
served cases, so long as there is reason to think that no change has taken 
place ni any of the remote causes on which the immediate causes depend. 
In making use, therefore, of even the best statistical generalizations for the 
piu;iioso of infeuTing (though it bo only conjcoturally) that tlie same em- 
pirical laws will hold in any now case, it is necessary that wo bo well ac- 
quainted with the remoter causes, in oi’dor that we may avoid ajiplying the 
empirical law to cases which dijEEer in any of tho circumstances on which 
the, truth^ of the law ultimately depends. And thus, even whore concliu 
sious derived from specific observation are available for practical infeiv 
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ences in new cases, it is necessary that the deductive science should stand 
sentinel over^ the whole process ; that it should be constantly referred to, 
and its sanction obtained to every inference. 

The same thing holds true of all generalizations which can be grounded 
on history. Not only there are such generalizations, but it will presently 
be shown that the general science of society, which inquires into the laws 
of succession and co-existeiice of the great facts constituting the state of 
society and civilization at any time, can proceed in no other manner than 
by making such generalizations — afterward to be confirmed by connecting 
them with the psychological and ethological laws on which they must 
really depend. 

§ 6. But (reserving this question for its proper place) in those more special 
inquiries which form th*e subject of the separate branches of the social sci- 
ence, this twofold logical process and reciprocal verification is not possible; 
specific experience affords nothing amounting to empirical laws. This is 
particularly the case where the object is to determine the effect of any one 
social cause among a great number acting simultaneously ; the effect, for 
^ample, of corn laws, or of a prohibitive commercial system generally. 
Though it may be perfectly certain, from theory, what Unci of effects corn 
laws niust produce, and in what general direction their influence must tell 
upon industrial prosperity, their effect is yet of necessity so much dis- 
guised by the^ similar or contrary effects of other influencing agents, that 
specific experience can at most only show that on the average of some 
great member of instances, the cases where there were corn laws exhibited 
the effect in a greater degree than those where there were not. Now the 
number of instances necessary to exhaust the whole round of combinations 
of the various influential circumstances, and thus afford a fair average, nev- 
er can be obtained. Not only we can never learn with sufficient authen- 
ticity the facts of so many instances, but the world itself does not afford 
them in sufficient numbers, within the limits of the given state of society 
and civilization^ which such inquiries always presuppose. Having thus no 
previous empirical generalizations wdth which to collate the conclusions of 
theory, the only mode of direct verification which remains is to compare 
those conclusions with the result of an individual experiment or instance. 
But here the difficulty is equally great. For in order to verify a theory by 
an experiment, the circumstances of the experiment must be exactly the 
same with those contemplated in the theory. But in social phenomena the 
circumstances of no two cases are exactly alike. A trial of corn laws in an- 
other country, or in a former generatign, would go a very little way toward 
verifying a conclusion drawn respecting their effect in this generation and 
in this country. It thus happens, in most cases, that the only individual ^ 
instance really fitted to verify the predictions of theory is the very instance 
for which the predictions were made; and the verification comes too late 
to he of any avail for practical guidance. 

Although, however, direct verification is impossible, there is an indirect 
verification, which is scarcely of less value, and which is always practica- 
ble, The conclusion drawn as to the individual case can only be directl}'’ 
verified in that case; but it is verified indirectly, by the verification of other 
conclusions, drawn in other individual cases from the same laws. The ex- 
perience which comes too late to verify the particular proposition to which 
it refers, is not too late to help toward verifying the general sufficiency 
of the theory. The test of the degree in which the science affords safe 
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irrouncl for i)retlicting (and consequently for practically dealing with) wliat 
lias not yet happened, is the degree in which it would have enabled us to 
l)redict what has actually occurred. Before our theory of the intlucnce of 
a particular cause, in a given state of circumstances, can bo entirely trust- 
ed, wo must bo able to explain and account for the existing state of all 
that portion of the social pdicnomena which that cause has a tiuulency to 
iiifliiencc. If, for instance, we would apply our speculations in political 
economy to the prediction or guidance of the ])l\enomena oF any country, 
wo must be able to explain all the mercantile or industrial facts of a gem- 
lmmI character, aj^pertaiuing to the present state of that country; to point 
out causes siiliicient to account for all of them, and prove, or' show good 
ground For supposing, that these causes liavo really existed. If wc^ can 
not do tins, it is a proof either that the facts whicli onglit to be taken into 
jiecouiit are not yet completely known to us, or that although M*e know the 
facts, wo are not masters of a sufficiently ]>erfoct theory ’ti> onahlo us to 
assign their consequences. In either case we are not, in tlu^ }n*esent slate 
of our knowledge, fully competent to draw conclusions, S}>eculativo. or 
practical, for that country. ^ In like inanner, if we would attem}>t to judge 
the cftcct wliich any political institution would have, supposing that it 
could be introduced into any given country, we must lu^. able to sliow that 
the existing state of the ])raotical government of lliat country, and of 
whatever else depends thereon, together with the })ariieular churatder and 
teudencies of the people, and their state in respect to the vaviotis elements 
of social well-being, arc such as the institutions they liave lived under, iii 
coujunctiou with the other circumstances of their nature or of their posi- 
tion, wore eahuilatod to )*u’oducc. 

To prove, in short, tiuit our science, aiwl our knowledge of the )avrticu- 
lar case, vender us competent to predict, the future, we must show that 
they would have enable<l us to pre(iict the ])n^sent and tlie ])ast.. if tln*ro 
be any thing which we could not have predicted, this <‘.onstitutes a resid- 
ual phenonuaion, requiring further study for tlie purj)ose of explanation; 
and We must eitliev search among the circumstanut^s of tlu* particular easo 
until wo hud one which, on the j^rinciples of our existing tlmorv, accounts 
for the unexplained phenomenon, or we must turn back, and seek the ex- 
planation by au extension and improvement of the theory itself. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF TUK INWEnsn DEOUCTIVK, OK UIHTOXUCAr,, MKTOOT). 

§ 1 . TnnuE are two kinds of sociological inquiry. In the first kind, the 
question proposoil is, what effect will ftdlow from a given cauHo, a certain 
general eotulition of social circumstances being j>resu]q)osed. As, for ex- 
ample, what would be the effect of imposing or of repealing corn laws, of 
aholishiiig monarchy or introducing universal suffrage, in Uie present con- 
dition of society and civilization in any European country, or under any 
other given supposition with regard to the circumstances of society in gen- 
eral, without reKTonce to the changes wluoh might take place, or which 
may alroady be in progress, in those circumstances. But there is also a 
second inquiry, namely, what are the laws which determine those general 

question is, not what will bo 
the effect of a given cause in a 06x*tain state of society, but what mre the 
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causes which produce, and the phenomena which characterize, states of 
society generally. In the solution of this question consists the general 
Science of Society; by which the conclusions of the other and more spe- 
cial kind of inquiry must be limited and controlled. 

^ § 2. In order to conceive correctly the scope of this general science, and 
distinguish it from the subordinate departments of sociological specula- 
tion, it is necessary to fix the ideas attached to the phrase, “A State of So- 
ciety.” What is called a state of society, is the simultaneous state of all 
the greater social facts or phenomena. Such are : the degree of knowl- 
edge, and of intellectual and moral culture, existing in the community, and 
in every class of it; the state of industry, of wealth and its distribution; 
the habitual occupations of the community ; their division into classes, and 
the relations of those classes to one another ; the common beliefs which 
they entertain on all the subjects most important to mankind, and the de- 
gree of assurance with which those beliefs are held ; their tastes, and the 
character and degree of their sesthetic development; their form of govern- 
ment, and the more important of their laws and customs. The condition of 
all these things, and of many more which will readily suggest themselves, 
constitute the state of society, or the state of civilization, at any given time. 

When states of society, and the causes which produce them, are spoken 
of as a subject of science, it is implied that there exists a natural correla- 
tion among these different elements; that not every variety of combina- 
tion of these general social facts is possible, but only certain combinations; 
that, in short, there exist Uniformities of Co-existence between the states 
of the various social phenomena. And such is the truth; as is indeed a 
necessary consequence of tlie influence exercised by every one of those 
phenomena over every other. It is a fact implied in the co 7 isensiis of the 
various parts of the social body. 

States of society are like diferent constitutions or different ages in the 
physical frame; they are conditions not of one or a few organs or func- 
tions, but of the whole organism. Accordingly, the information which we 
possess respecting past ages, and respecting the various states of society 
now existing in different regions of the earth, does, when duly analyzed, 
exhibit uniformities. It is found that when one of the features of society 
is in a particular state, a state of many other features, more or less precise- 
ly determinate, always or usually co-exists with it. 

But the uniformities of co-existence obtaining among phenomena which 
are effects of causes, must (as we have so often observed) be corollaries 
from the laws of causation by which these phenomena are really deter- 
mined. The mutual cow'elation between the different elements of each 
state of society, is, therefore, a derivative law, resulting from the laws 
which regulate the succession between one state of society and another; 
for the proximate cause of every state of society is the state of society 
immediately preceding it. The fundamental problem, therefore, of the 
social science, is to find the laws according to which any state of society 
produces the slate which succeeds it and takes its place. This opens the 
great and vexed question of the progressiveness of man and society ; an 
idea involved in every just conception of social phenomena as the subject 
of a science. 

§ 3. It is one of the characters, not absolutely peculiar to the sciences 
of human nature and society, but belonging to them in a peculiar degree, 
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to be conversant with a subject-matter whoso properties are changeable. 
I do not mean changeable from day to day, but from ago to age ; so that 
not only llie qualities of individuals vary, but those of the majority are 
not the same in one age as in another. 

The principal cause of this peculiarity is the extensive and constant re- 
action of the elfects upon their causes. The circumstances in whicli man- 
kind are placed, operating according to their- own laws and to the laws 
of human nature, form the characters of the human beings ; hut tlie human 
beings, in their turn, mould and shape the circumstances for Ihemselvcs 
and for those^ who come after tlmm. From this rccij)rocal action tliere 
must necessarily result either a cycle or a progress. In astronomy also, 
every fact is at once effect and cause; the successive positions of the vari- 
ous heavenly bodies produce changes both in the direction mid in the inten- 
sity of tho forces by which those positions arc dotormiiiod. But in the 
case of the solar system, these mutual actions bring around again, after a 
certain number of changes, the former state of ciiV.iimstances ; wliich, of 
course, loa<ls to tho perpetual rccurrenco of tho same series in an unvarying 
order. Those bodies, in short, revolve in orbits : but there are (or, con- 
formably to the laws of astronomy, tlierc might bo) others which, instead of 
an orbit, describe a trajectory — a course not returning into itself. One or 
other of these must be tlio type to which human affairs must conform. 

One of the thinkers who earliest conceived tho succession of historical 
events as subject to fixed laws, and endeavored to discover those laws by 
an analytical survey of history, Vico, tho celebrated author of tho /S<*knz(f 
Ifiiovn, adojited the former of those opinions. Ho conceived the phenom- 
ena of human society as revolving in an orbit; as going through peritxlic- 
ally the same series of changes. Though there were not wanting circum- 
stances U'uding to give some plausibility to this view, it would not hear 
a close scrutiny: and those wlio have succeeded Vico in this kind of s])ec- 
ulations have universally adopted the idea of a trajectory or iirogress, in 
lieu ol an orbit or cycle. 

The words Progress and Progrossivenoss are not hoix^ to bo umlcn'stood 
as synonymous with improvement and teiuUmcy to improvement. It is 
concoivahlo that tho laws of human nature miglit determine, and even ne- 
cessitate, a certain series of changes in man and society, which might not 
m every case, or which might not on tlio whole, ho iinprovements. It is 
my belief, indeed, that tho general tendency is, and will contimn^ to he, 
saving occasional and temporary exceptions, one of improvement ; a teml- 
ency tt>ward a better and happier state. This, however, is not a question 
of the nu‘thod of the social science, but a theorem of tho scionce itseli 
tor our purpose it is sufficiont that there is a progressive change botli in 
the character of the human race and in their outward circumstances, so far 
as moulded by themselves; that in each successive ago the principal phe- 
nomena of society are different from what tliey wore in tlm ago preceding, 
and still more different from any previous age: the periods wtiich most 
tjistinotly mark those successive changes being intervals of one gonoration, 
during which a new set of human beings have been oilucatod, have grovrn 
up^from childhood, and taken possession of society. 

The progrossivenoss of the human race is the foundation on which a 
method of philosophizing in the social seienoo has been of late years ei*oot- 
ea, far superior to either of the two modes which had previously been 
prevalent, the chemical or experimental, and the geometrical modes. This 
methoa, which is now generally adopted by tho most advanced tiiuikers 
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on the Continent, consists in attempting, by a study and analysis of the 
general facts of history, to discover (what these philosophers term) the law 
of progress : which law, once ascertained, must according to them enable 
us to predict future events, just as after a few terms of an infinite series 
in algebra we are able to detect the principle of regularity in their forma- 
tion, and to predict the rest of the series to any number of terms we please. 
The principal aim of historical speculation in France, of late years, has 
been to ascertain this law. But while I gladly acknowledge the great serv- 
ices which have been rendered to historical knowledge by this school, I 
can not^ but deem them to be mostly chargeable with a fundamental mis- 
conception of the true method of social philosophy. The misconception 
consists in supposing that the order of succession which we may be able 
to trace among the different states of society and civilization which history 
presents to us, even if that order were more rigidly uniform than it has 
yet been proved to be, could ever amount to a law of nature. It can only 
be an empirical law. The succession of states of the human mind and of 
human society can not have an independent law of its own; it must de- 
pend on the psychological and ethological laws which govern the action of 
circumstances on men and of men on circumstances. It is conceivable 
that those laws might be such, and the general circumstances of the human 
race such, as to determine the successive transformations of man and society 
to one given and unvarying order. But even if the case were so, it can not 
be the ultimate aim of science to discover an empirical law. Until that 
law could be connected with the psychological and ethological laws on 
which^ it must depend, and, by the consilience of deduction ct pTioTi with 
historical evidence, could be converted from an empirical law into a scien- 
tific one, it could not be relied on for the i^rediction of future events, be- 
yond, at most, strictly adjacent cases. M. Comte alone, among the new 
Uistorical school, has seen the necessity of thus connecting all our generali- 
zations from history with the laws of human nature. 

§ 4. But, while it is an imperative rule never to introduce any generali- 
zation from history into the social science unless sufficient grounds can 
be pointed out for it in human nature, I do not think any one will contend 
that it would have been possible, setting out from the principles of human 
nature and from the general circumstances of the position of our species, to 
determine a priori the order in which human development must take place, 
and to predict, consequently, the general facts of history up to the pres- 
ent time. After the first few terms of the series, the influence exercised 
over each generation by the generations which preceded it, becomes (as is 
well observed by the writer last referred to) more and more preponder- 
ant over all other influences ; until at length what we now are and do, is in 
a very small degree the result of the universal circumstances of the human 
race, or even of our own circumstances acting through the original quali- 
ties of our species, but mainly of the qualities produced in us by the whole 
previous history of humanity. So long a series of actions and reactions 
betw’een Circumstances and Man, each successive term being composed of 
an ever greater number and variety of parts, could not possibly be com- 
puted by human faculties from the elementary laws which produce it. The 
mere length of the series would be a sufficient obstacle, since a slight error 
in any one of the terms would augment in rapid progression at every sub- 
sequent step. 

If, therefore, the series of the effects themselves did not, when examined 
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as a whole, manifest any regularity, we should in vain attempt to construct 
a general science of society. We must in that case have contented our- 
selves with that subordinate order of sociological speculation formerly no- 
ticed, namely, with endeavoring to ascertain what would be the effect of 
the introduction of any new cause, in a state of society supposed to be fix- 
ed — a knowledge siifticient for the more common exigencies of daily ])olit- 
ical practice, but liable to fail in all cases in wliich the progressive move- 
ment of society is one of tlie influencing elements; and therefore more 
precarious in proportion as iho case is more important. But since botli the 
natural varieties of mankind, and the original diversities of local circum- 
stances, are niucli less considerable tlian the points of agreement, there will 
naturally be a certain degree of uniformity in the progressive development 
of the species and of its works. And this nnifonnity tends to bt‘c*ome 
greater, not loss, as society advances ; since the evolution of each people, 
which is at first determined exclusively by the nature and circuimstances 
of that people, is gradually brought under the influence (which becomes 
stronger as civilization advances) of the other nations of iho earth, and of 
the oiroumstaiicos by which they liave been influenced. History accord- 
ingly dotvs, wlien judiciously examined, afford Empirical Laws of Sot‘iety. 
Aud the problem of general sociology is to ascertain theses and connect 
thorn with the laws of human nature, by deductions showing that such 
were the derivative laws naturally to bo expected as the conse(|uences of 
those ultimate ones. 

It is, indeed, hardly over possible, even after history has augge.sted the 
derivative law, to denionstratp cc priori that such was the only order of 
succession or of co-existence in which the effects could, consistently with 
the la^vs of human nature, have been produced. We can at most: nnike out 
that there were strong a priori reasons for expecting it, and that no other 
order of succession or co-cxistcucie would have boen'so likely to iH‘sult from 
the nature of man and the general circumstances of his position. Often 
wo can not do even this; we can not even sliow that what dhl tak(‘ placi^ 
was probable a, 2>rUn% but only that it was possible. This, howcv<‘r-— 
which, in the Inverse Deductive Method that we are now characterizing, is 
a real process of verification— is as indispensable, as verification by speeilur 
experience has been shown to be, where tiie conclusion is originally obtain- 
ed by the direct way of deduction. The empirical laws must be the result 
of but a few instances, since few nations have ever attained at all, and still 
fewer by their own independent development, a liigh stage of social prog- 
ress. If, therefore, even one or two of these rew instances be insufliciently 
known, or imperfectly analyzed into tlieir elements, and therefort^ not mle- 
quately compared with other instances, nothing is more probable than that 
a wrong empirical law will omorgo instead of the right one. Accordingly, 
the most erroneous generalizations are continually made from the course of 
history ; not only in this country, whore history can not yet bo sahl to bo 
at all cultivated UvS a science, but in other countries whore it is so culti- 
vated, and persons well versed in it. The only chock or corrective is, 
consent verification by psychological and othological laws. Wo may add 
to this, that no one but a jierson competently skilleil in those laws is 
capable of preparing the materials for historical generalization, by analyz- 
ing the facts of history, or even by observing the social phenomena of nis 
own time. No other will bo aware of the comparative importance of dif- 
xerent facts, nor consequently know what facts to look for, or to observe ; 
still less will he be capable of estimating the evidence of facts as is 
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the case with most^ can not be ascertained by direct observation or learned 
from testimony, but must be inferred from marks. 

§ 5. The Empirical Laws of Society are of two kinds; some are uni- 
formities of co-esistence, some of succession. According as the science is 
occupied in ascertaining and verifying the former sort of uniformities or 
the latter, M. Comte gives it the title of Social Statics, or of Social Dy- 
namics ; conformably to the distinction in mechanics between the condi- 
tions of equilibrium and those of movement; or in biology, between the 
laws of organization and those of life. The first branch of the science as- 
certains the conditions of stability in the social union; the second, the laws 
of progress. Social Dynamics is the theory of Society considered in a 
state of progressive movement; while Social Statics is the theory of the 
co?isensiis already spoken of as existing among the different parts of the 
social organism ; in other words, the theory of the mutual actions and re- 
actions of contemporaneous social phenomena; ‘^making* provisionally, as 
far as possible, abstraction, for scientific purposes, of the fundamental move- 
ment which is at all times gradually modifying the whole of them. 

“ In this first point of view, the provisions of sociology will enable us to 
infer one from another (subject to ulterior verification"^ by direct observa- 
tion) the various characteristic marks of each distinct mode of social ex- 
istence, ill a manner essentially analogous to what is now habitually prac- 
ticed in the anatomy of the physical body. This preliminary aspect, there- 
fore, of political science, of necessity supposes that (contrary to the exist- 
ing habits^ of philosophers) each of the numerous elements of the social 
state, ceasing to be looked at independently and absolutely, shall be al- 
ways and exclusively considered relatively to all the other elements, with 
the whole of which it is united by mutual interdependence. It would be 
superfluous to insist here upon the great and constant utility of this branch 
of sociological speculation. It is, in the first place, the indispensable basis 
of the theory of social progress. It may, moreover, be employed, immedi- 
ately, and of itself, to supply the place, provisionally at least, of direct ob- 
servation, which in many cases is not always practicable for some of the 
elements of society, the real condition of which may, however, be sufficient- 
ly judged of by means of the relations which connect them with others 
previously known. The history of the sciences may give us some notion 
of the habitual importance of this auxiliary resource, by reminding us, for 
example, how the vulgar errors of mere erudition concerning the preteft^- 
ed acquirements of the ancient Egyptians in the higher astronomy were 
irrevocably dissipated (even before sentence had been passed on them by 
a sounder erudition) from the single consideration of the inevitable con- 
nection between the general state of astronomy and that of abstract ge- 
ometry, then evidently in its infancy. It would be easy to cite a multi- 
tude of analogous cases, the chai'aoter of which could admit of no dispute. 
In order to avoid exaggeration, however, it should be remarked, that these 
necessary relations among the different aspects of society can not, from 
their very nature, be so simple and precise that the results observed could 
only have arisen from some one mode of mutual co-ordination. Such a 
notion, already too narrow in the science of life, would be completely at 
variance with the still more complex nature of sociological speculations. 
But the exact estimation of these limits of variation, both in the healthy 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive^ iv., 326 - 29 . 
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and in the morbid state, constitutes, at least as much as in the anatomy of 
the natural body, an indispensable complement to every theory of Socio- 
logical Statics; without which the indirect exploration above spoken of 
Avould often lead into error. 

“This is not tlie place for methodically demonstrating the existence of 
a necessary relation among all the possible aspects of the same social or- 
ganism; a point on whicli, in ])nnci])lc at least, there is now little difference 
of opinion among sound thinkers. From whichever of the social elements 
wo choose to sot out, we may easily recognize that it has always a connec- 
tion, more or less immediate, with all the other elements, even with tliose 
which at first sight appear the most independent of it. The dynamic- 
al consuleration of the progressive development of civilized hmnamty, af- 
fords, no doubt, a still more eilicacious means of ehiecting this interesting 
veriheatiou of tlm eo7isensffs of the social phenomena, by displaying tlm 
manner iii which every change in any one part, operates iinmediuU^ly, <u- 
very si>oedily, upon all the rest. But this indication may he i)recode(l, or 
at all events followed, by a confirmation of a purely statical kind ; for, in 
politics as in mechanics, the communication of motioti from one ohj(»ct to 
anotlier proves a connection between them. Without descemling to the 
minute interdepemlenco of* the different branches of any one seitmeo or 
art, is it not evident that among the different seicnces, as well as among 
most of the arts, there exists such a conuection, that if the state of any one 
well-marked division of them is sufficiently known to uh, wo can \vUh real 
sciontltic assurance infer, from their necessary correlation, the conUnnpo- 
raneous state of every one of the others? By a further extension of tins 
consideration, wo may conceive the necessary relation which exists i>e- 
tween the condition of the sciences in general and that of tlie arts in gen- 
eral, except that the mutual do])cndence is less intense in jwoportion as it 
is more indirect. The same is the case, when, insU‘ad of C(>nsi<U‘ring the 
aggregate of the social phenomena in some one people, wc t‘xamine it si- 
mullaueously in different <*ontomporaneous nations; I)etW(‘en wliich the 
perpetual reciprocity of influence, especially in modcfru times, mn not be 
contested, though the C07is(*nsi(s must in this cas<‘> be oialinarily of a less 
decided character, and must decrease gradually witli the afliihty of llie 
cases and the multiplicity of the poiiits of contact, so as at in some 
oases, to disappear almost entirely; as for, example, Imtwceii Wt‘stm'u Ku- 
ropo and Eastern iVsia, of which the variouK general states of mmoiy ai)- 
pear to have been hitherto almost independ(‘nt of one another. 

These remarks are followed by illustrations of one of the most impor- 
tant, and nr ilil lately, nmst neglected, of the general prmorph*s wliich, in 
this division of tiui social science, may be consitlerod as established; name- 
ly, the necessary correlation between the form of government existing in 
any society and the contemporaneous state of civilization: a natural law 
which stamps the endless discussions ami innumerable theories respecting 
forms of government in the al>stract, as fruitless and worthless, tor any 
other purpose than as a preparatory treatment of ntaterials to bo after- 
ward used for tho construction of a better philosophy* 

As already remarked, one of tho main results of tho science of social 
statics would bo to asceitain tho requisites of stable political union. There 
are some circumstances which, being found in all societies without oxcep- 
txon,^d in the greatest degree whore tho social union is most oomplat^ 
may be considered (when psychological and othologioal laws confirm the 
indication) as conditions ox tho existence of the complex phenomena called 
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a State. For example, no numerous society has ever been held together 
without laws, or usages equivalent to them ; without tribunals, and an or- 
ganized force of some sort to execute their decisions. There have always 
been public authorities whom, with more or less strictness and in cases 
more or less accurately defined, the rest of the community obeyed, or ac- 
cording to general opinion "were bound to obey. By following out this 
course of inquiry we shall find a number of requisites, which have been 
present in every society that has maintained a collective existence, and on 
the cessation of which it has either merged in some other society, or re- 
constructed itself on some new basis, in which the conditions Avere con- 
formed to. Although these results, obtained by comparing different forms 
and states of society, amount in themselves only to empirical laAvs; some 
of them, when once suggested, are found to follow with so much proba- 
bility from general laws of human nature, that the consilience of the two 
processes raises the evidence to proof, and the generalizations to the rank 
of scientific truths. 

This seems to be affirmable (for instance) of the conclusions arrived at 
in the following passage, extracted, with some alterations, from a criticism 
on the iiegatiA’^e philosophy of the eighteenth century,* and which I quote, 
though (as in some former instances) from myself, because I have no bet- 
ter way of illustrating the conception I have formed of the kind of theo- 
rems of which sociological statics would consist. 

The very first element of the social union, obedience to a government 
of some sort, has not been found so easy a thing to establish in the world. 
Among a timid and spiritless race like the inhabitants of the vast plains of 
tropical countries, passive obedience may be of natural growth; though 
even there Ave doubt whether it has evei* been found among any people with 
whom fatalism, or in other Avords, submission to the pressure of circum- 
stances as a divine decree, did not prevail as a religious doctrine. But the 
difficulty of inducing a brave and warlike race to submit their individual 
arditrum to any common umpire, has always been felt to be so great, that 
nothing short of supernatural power has been deemed adequate to over- 
come it I and such tribes have always assigned to the first institution of 
civil society a divine origin. So differently did those judge Avho knew 
savage men by actual experience, from those AAffio had no acquaintance 
with them except in the civilized state. In modern Europe itself, after the 
fall of the Roman empire, to subdue the feudal anarchy and bring the 
Avhole people of any European nation into subjection to government 
(though Christianity in the most concentrated form of its influence was 
co-operating in the Avork) required thrice as many centuries as have elapsed 
since that time. 

“ Noav if these philosophers had knoAvn human nature under any other 
type than that of their oAvn age, and of the particular classes of society 
among Avhom they lived, it would have occurred to them, that wherever 
this habitual submission to law and government has been firmly and du- 
rably established, and yet the vigor and manliness of chafi’acter which re- 
sisted its establishment have been in any degree preserved, certain requi- 
sites have existed, certain conditions have been fulfilled, of which the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as the principal. 

“First: there has existed, for all who Avere accounted citizens — for 
all Avho were not slaves, kept down by brute force— a system of education^ 

* Since reprinted entire in Dissertations and Discussions^ as the concluding paper of the first 
volume. 
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beginning with infancy and continued through life, of which wliatever else 
it miglit include, one main and incessant ingredient was restraoihif/ disci- 
pline. ^ To train tlie human being in the habit, and thence the i>ower, of 
subordinating his personal impulses and aims to what were considered the 
ends of society ; of adhering, against all temptation, to the course of con- 
duct which those ends prescribed ; of controlling in himself all feelings 
whicli were liable to militate against those ends, and encouraging all siiSi 
as tended toward tliem ; tliis was the pnrposc, to whicli eveiy outward 
motive that the authority directing tlio system could command, and every 
inward povvr or principle wliich its knowledge of liumau nature enabled 
it to evoke, were endeavored to be rendered instrumental. Tlie entire civ- 
il and military policy of tlie ancient commonwealths was such a system 
of training; in modern nations its place has been attempted to be supplied, 
principally, by religious teaching. And whenever and in proportion as the 
strictness of the restraining discipline w<as relaxed, tlie natural tendency 
of mankind to anarchy re-assorted itself; the stale became disorganized 
from within; mutual conflict for selfish ends, neutralized the energies 
which wore recpiircd to keep up the contest against natural causes of evil; 
and the nation, after a longer or briefer inter\\al of progressive d(‘<Tine, be- 
came either the slave of a despotism, or the prey of a foreign inva<ler. 

*'Tlio second condition of permanent political society has been found to 
be, tlie in some form or other, of the feeling of nllcgianee or loy- 

alty, This feeling may vary in its objects, and is not (jonthied to any par- 
ticular^form of government; but whether in a democracy or in a mon- 
archy, its essence is always the same; viz., that there bo in the constitution 
of the state something which is settled, something permanent, and not to 
be call<‘d in <|uostion; something which, by g(meral agreement, has a right 
to be where it is, and to be secure against disturbance, whatever c*lsc niav 
change. This feeling may attach itself, as among the Jews (and in mos\ 
of the commonwealths of antiquity), to a comm<m (h>d or gods, the pro- 
tectors and guardians of their state. Or it may attach itself to certain per- 
sons, who are deemed to be, whether by divine ajqmintment, by long pn‘- 
scriptlon, or by the general recognition of their snporior eapucitv tuul 
worthiness, tho rightful guides and guardians of the rest. Or it may con- 
nect itself with laws; with ancient liberties or ordinances. Or, finallv, 
(and this is the only shape in which tho feeling is likely to exist }u‘r(‘nfter), 
it may attacli itself to the principles of iiuUvidtial freedom and jiolitical atul 
sochd <‘i{uality, as realized in institutions which as yet exist nowhere, or ex- 
ist only in a rmlimentary state. But in all iiolitical societies whi<‘h liavo 
had a durabh* existence, there has been some fixed point; something which 
people agrcHid in luddlng sacvctl ; which, wherever freedont of discussioti 
was n recognized principle, it was of course lawful to contest in tlusiry, but 
which no one could either fear or hope to see shaken in jjractice; which, in 
short (except perhaps during some temporary crisis), was in the common 
estimation placed beyond discussion. And the necessity of this may easily 
be made (‘vidoni A state never is, nor until mankind arc vastly improved, 
c^n hope to be, for any long time exempt from internal dissension ; for 
there neither is nor has over been any state of society in which collisions 
did not occur between tho immediate interests and passions of powerful 
sections of the people. What, then, enables nations to weather these 
stems, arul pass through turbulent times without any permanent weaken- 
ing of the securities for peaceable existence ? Precisely this — that how- 
ever impoi-tant the interests about which men fell outs, conflict did not 
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affect the fundamental principle of the system of social union which hap- 
pened to exist; nor threaten large portions of the community with the 
subversion of that on which they had built their calculations, and with 
which, their hopes and aims had become identified. But when the ques- 
tioning of these fundamental principles is (not the occasional disease, or 
salutary medicine, but) the habitual condition of the body politic, and when 
all the violent animosities are called forth, which spring naturally from such 
a situation, the state is virtually in a position of civil war; and can never 
long remain free from it in act and fact. 

The third essential condition of stability in political society, is a strong/ 
apd active principle of cohesion among the members of the same commm^ 
iiity or state. We need scarcely say that we do not mean nationality, in 
the vulgar sense of the terra ; a senseless antipathy to foreigners ; indiffer- 
ence to the general welfare of the human race, or an unjust preference of 
the supposed interests of our own country; a cherishing of bad peculiari- 
ties because they are national, or a refusal to adopt what has been found 
good by other countries. We mean a principle of sympathy, not of hostil- 
ity; of union, not of separation. We mean a feeling of common interest 
among those who live under the same government, and are contained with- 
in the same natural or historical boundaries. We mean, that one part of 
the community do not consider themselves as foreigners with regard to an- 
other part ; that they set a value on their connection — feel that they are 
one people, that their lot is cast together, that evil to any of their fellow- 
countrymen is evil to themselves, and do not desire selfishly to free them- 
selves from their share of any common inconvenience by severing the con- 
nection. How strong this feeling was in those ancient commonwealths 
which attained any durable greatness, every one knows. How happily 
Rome, in spite of all her tyranny, succeeded in establishing the feeling of a 
common country among the provinces of her vast and divided empire, will 
appear when any one who has given due attention to the subject shall take 
the trouble to point it out. In modern times the countries which have had 
< that feeling in the strongest degree have been the most powerful countries : 
England, Prance, and, in proportion to their territory and resources, Hol- 
land and Switzerland; while England in her connection with Ireland is one 
of the most signal examples of the consequences of its absence. Every 
Italian knows why Italy is under a foreign yoke; every German knows 
what maintains despotism in the Austrian empire;* the evils of Spain flow 
as much from the absence of nationality among the Spaniards themselves, 
as from the presence of it in their relations with foreigners: while the com- 
pletest illustration of all is afforded by the republics of South America, 
where the parts of one and the same state adhere so slightly together, that 
no sooner does any province think itself aggrieved by the general govern- 
ment than it proclaims itself a separate nation.” 

§ 6. While the derivative laws of social statics are ascertained by an- 
alyzing different states of society, and comparing them with one another, 
without regard to the order of their succession, the consideration of the 
successive order is, on the contrary, predominant in the study of social 
dynamics, of which the aim is to observe and explain the sequences of so- 
cial conditions. This branch of the social science would be as complete as 
it can be made, if every one of the leading general circumstances of each 


* Wfltten and first published in 184:0. 
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generntion were traced to its causes in the generation iinmediatoly jireced- 
ing. But the C07ise?ist{s is so complete (especially in modern history), that 
in the iiliation of one generation and another, it is the Avliole which pro- 
duces the whole, rather than any part a j)art. Little }n'ogress, therefore, 
can bo made in establishing the Iiliation, directly from laws of human na- 
ture, without having first ascertained the immediate or derivative laws ac- 
cording to which social states generate one another as society advances; 
the axlo7nata 'HiccUa of General Sociology. 

The empirical laws which are most" readily obtained by generalization 
from history do not amount to this. They are not the mid<lle princi- 
ples ” themselves, but only evidence toward the establishment of sueli ])rin- 
ciples. They consist of certain general tendencies which may be ]>ercoived 
in society; a [)rogressive increase of some social elements, and dimintition 
of others, or a gradual change in the general character of certain elements. 
It is easily seen, for instance, that as society advances, mental lend more 
and more to prevail over bodily qualities, and masses over individuals; 
that the occupation of all that portion of mankind who are not under ex- 
ternal restraint is at Hrst ohiolly military, but society becomes progressive- 
ly more and more engrossed with pro(lnctive pursuits, and the "military 
spirit gradually gives wsiy to the industrial; to which many similar trutlis 
might he addod.^ And with generalizations of this description, ordinary 
inquirers, even of the historical school now predominant on the Oont incut, 
are satisfied. But these and all such results arc still at too great a dis- 
tance froni the elementary laws of human nature on which they depend 

too many HiiLh intervene, and the concurrence of causes at each link is far 
too conqdicate.d — to enable these ]>ropositions to be provSented as direct 
oorollaric'H from those elementary principles. They have, therefore, in tiio 
minds of inost inquirers, remained in the state of empirical laws, applica- 
ble only within the boniuls of actual observation; witliout any nuMuis of 
dekwmining their real limits, and of judging whether tlie tdnuiges which 
have hitherto been in progress are destined' to continue indefiniloly, or to 
tenninato, or even to be reversed. 

§ Y, In order to obtain bettor empirical laws, W(^ must not rest satisfied 
With noting the progressive changes which manifest themselves in tlu^ sep- 
arate elements of society, and in which nothing is iiulictited but the rela* 
tion of fragments of the effect to corr(*Rj>on<ling fragments of the (%au8e. 
It is necessary to combine the statical view of social phenomena with 
the dynamii‘-al, considering not only the progressive changes of differ- 
ent elements, but the contemporaneous condition of each ; and thus obtain 
empirically the law of correspondence not only botW(»eu the simultaneous 
states, but between the simultaneous changes, of those cUunents* This 
iaw of corrcspondeiK^o it is, which, duly verified <(> prkm^ would b(*come 
the real scientific derivative law of tlio develoinnent of humanity and hu- 
man affairs. 

In the difficult process of observation and comparison which is hero re- 
quired, it would evidently be a great assistance ii it should happen to be 
the fact, that some one clement in the complex existence of social man is 
pre-eminent over all others as the prime agent of the social movement, 
lor we could then take the progress of that one element as the central 
chain, to each successive link of which, the corresponding links of all tihe 
other progressions being appended, the succession of the facts would by 
this alone be presented m a kind of spontaneous order, ffar more •nearly ap- 
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preaching to the real order of their filiation than could be obtained by any 
other merely empirical process. 

Now, the evidence of history and that of human nature combine, by a 
striking instance of consilience, to show that there really is one social ele- 
ment which is thus predominant, and almost paramount, among the agents 
of the social progression. This is, the state of the speculative faculties of 
mankind ; including the nature of the beliefs which by any means they 
have arrived at, concerning themselves and the world by which they are 
surrounded. 

It would be a great error, and one very little likely to be committed, to 
assert that speculation, intellectual activity, the pursuit of truth, is among 
the more powerful propensities of human nature, or holds a predominating 
place in the lives of any, save decidedly exceptional, individuals. But, not- 
withstanding the relative weakness of this principle among other sociolog- 
ical agents, its influence is the main determining cause of the social prog- 
ress ; all the other dispositions of our nature which contribute to that 
progress being dependent on it for the means of accomplishing their share 
of the work. Thus (to take the most obvious case first), the impelling 
force to most of the improvements eJffected in the arts of life, is the desire 
of increased material comfort ; but as we can only act upon external ob- 
jects in proportion to our kncyvledge of them, the state of knowledge at 
any time is the limit of the industrial improvements possible at that time; 
and the progress of industry must follow, and depend on, the progress of 
knowledge. ^ The same thing may be shown to be true, though it is not 
quite so obvious, of tlie progress of the fine arts. Further, as the strong- 
est propensities of uncultivated or half-cultivated human nature (being the 
purely selfish ones, and those of a sympathetic character which partake 
most of the nature of selfishness) evidently tend in themselves to disunite 
mankind, not to unite them — to make them rivals, not confederates, so- 
cial existence is^ only possible by a disciplining of those more powerful 
propensities, which consists in subordinating them to a common system of 
opinions. The degree of this subordination is the measure of the com- 
pleteness of the social union, and the nature of the common opinions de- 
termines its kind. But in order that mankind should conform their ac- 
tions to any set of opinions, these opinions must exist, must be believed 
by them. And thus, the state of the speculative faculties, the character of 
the propositions assented to by the intellect, essentially determines the 
moral and political state of the community, as we have already seen that 
it determines the physical. 

These conclusions, deduced fi'om the laws of human nature, are in entire 
accordance with the general facts of history. Every considerable change 
historically known to us in the condition of any portion of mankind, when 
not brought about by external force, has been preceded by a change, of 
proportional extent, in the state of their knowledge, or in their prevalent 
beliefs. As between any given state of speculation, and the correlative 
state of every thing else, it was almost always the former which first show- 
ed itself ; though the effects, no doubt, reacted potently npon the cause. 
Every considerable advance in material civilization has been preceded by 
an advance in knowledge : and when any great social change has come to 
pass, either in the way of gradual development or of sudden conflict, it has 
had for, its precursor a great change in the opinions and modes of thinking 
of society. Polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, Protestantism, the critical 
philosophy of modern Europe, and its positive science — each of these has 
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been a primary agent in making society what it was at each successive pc'- 
riocl, while society was but secondarily instrumental in making them, each 
of them (so far as causes can bo assigned for its existence) teing mainly 
an emanation not from the practical life of the period, but from" the pre- 
vious state of belief and thought. The weakness of the speculative pro- 
pensity in mankind generally lias not, therefore, prevented the })rogress of 
speculation from governing that of society at large ; it has only, and too 
often, prevented progress allogetber, where the intellectual progression lias 
come to an early stand for want of sufficiently favorable circiuust'anees. 

From this accumulated evidence, wo are justified in concluding, that the 
order of human progression in all respects will mainly do})eml on the or- 
der of progression in the intellectual convictions of mankind, that is, on the 
law of the succOwSsive transformations of human ojiinions. The (picstion 
remains, whether this law can bo determined ; at first from history as an 
empirical law, tlicn converted into a scientilic theorom by deducing it d 
priori from the ])rinci])los of luunan nature. As tlic jirogn^ss of knowh 
edge and the changes in the opinions of mankind are very "slow, ami mani- 
fest themselves in a well-defined manner only at long intervals, it (‘,an not 
■be expected that the general order of sequence shonkl be <riscoverabIe from 
the examination of less than a very considerablo part of the duration of the 
social progress. necet^sary to take into consideration the whole of 

past time, from the first recorded condition of the human race, to the mem- 
orable phenomoua of the last and present generations. 


'§ 8. The investigation which I have thus endeavored to chnractorizo, 
has been systematically attempted, up to tlio present time, by M. Comte 
alone. Jlis work is liitherto the only known e.xamplo of the studv of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical Method. With- 
out discussing liero the worth of his conclusions, and es])cciallv of liis ]ux‘- 
dictions and recommendations with respect to the Future of s(H^i(‘ty, which 
appear to me greatly inferior in value to his appreciati<in of (lu- Past, I 
shall confine myself to mentioning one important generalization, whit'h 
M. (Jomte regards ns the fundanumtal law of the progress of huimm knowl- 
edge. Speculation he conceives to liave, on every' subject of human in- 
quiry, three successive stages; in the first of winch it tends tt> c‘X|>Iaiu the 
P phenomena by supernatural agencies, in the second by metaphysical ab- 
stract i<>ns, and in tlte third or iinal state confines itself to ascertaining their 
laws of succession and similitude. This generalization apj)(‘ars to 'me to 
have that high degree of scientific evidence which is derived fr<»m tlte con- 
ourreiKio of (he imlications of history with the ]n“obuhilities <l/>rived from 
the constitution of the human mind. Nor could it he emsily com^eived, 
froni the mere enunciation of such a ]>v<>}K>siti(m, what u flood of light it 
lets in upon the whole <iourse of history, when its consetpiences are traceth 
bycoiiiiw.tin^ with cm-’n of the iliroo status of Immaii iatollfut whioh it ais- 
tiiiguislK's, and witli each succossivc modification of those throe stuU’s, the 
correlative condition of other social phenomena.* 

* This fii'cnt (tonerttliiiation is often unfnvoralily eriiioisea (ns by nv.WhowolI, for instance) 
under a TtUHApprehouHion of its real import. The dortriiio. that the theoloufkal explanation 
of pheuotneim Inilongs only to the infancy of our hnowled^c of them, oukIu not to bo con- 
strueu m if it was equivalent to the assevtioTi, that mankind, as their knowledge udviuieea, 
nccessardy coaao to believe in any kind of theology. This was M. Gomte’s opinion ; bnt 
it ti by no rneauB implied in Ida fundamental theorem. All that in implied Is, that in an ad- 
vanced state of hnman knowledge, no other Ruler of the World will l>« acknowled^ thnn 
one who tides by miversal laws, and does not at all, or does not unless in Tet 7 peetdjar cases, 
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But whatever decision comjDetent judges may pronounce on the results 
arrived at by any individual inquirer, the method now characterized is that 
by which the derivative laws of social order and of social progress must 
be sought. By its aid we may hereafter succeed not only in looking far 
forward into the future history of the human race, but in determining what 
artificial means may be used, and to what extent, to accelerate the natural, 
progress in so far as it is beneficial; to compensate for whatever mav be 
its inherent inconveniences or disadvantages ; and to guard against^ the 
dangers or accidents to which our species is exposed from the necessary 
incidents of its progression. Such practical instructions, founded on the 
highest branch of speculative sociology, will form the noblest and most 
beneficial portion of the Political Art. 

That of this^ science and art even the foundations are but beginning to 
be laid, is sufiiciently evident. But the superior minds are fairly turning 
themselves toward that object. It has become the aim of really scientific 
thinkers to connect by theories the facts of universal history ; it is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the requisites of a general system of social doctrine, 
that it should explain, so far as the data exist, the main facts of history ; 
and a Philosophy of History is generally admitted to be at once the verifi- 
cation, and the initial form, of the Philosophy of the Progress of Society. 

If the endeavors now making in all the more cultivated nations, and be- 
ginning to be made even in England (usually the last to enter into the gen- 
eral movement of the European mind) for the construction of a Philosophy 
of History, shall be directed and controlled by those views of the nature of 
sociological evidence which I have (very briefly and imperfectly) attempt- 
ed to characterize ; they can not fail to give birth to a sociological system 
widely removed from the vague and conjectural character of all former at- 
tempts, and worthy to take its place, at last, among the sciences. When 
this time shall come, no important branch of human affairs will be any 
longer abandoned to empiricism and unscientific surmise : the circle of hu- 
man knowledge will be complete, and it can only thereafter receive further 
enlargement by perpetual expansion from within. 

produce^ events by special interpositions. Originally all natural events were ascribed to such 
interpositions. At present eveiy educated person rejects this explanation in regard to all 
classes of phenomena of which the laws have been fully ascertained; though some have not 
yet reached the point of referring all phenomena to the idea of Law, but believe that rain and 
sunshine, famine and pestilence, yictoiy and defeat, death and life, are issues which the Cre- 
ator does not leave to the operation of his general laws, but reserves to be decided by express 
acts of volition. M. Comte’s theoiy is the negation of this doctrine. 

Dr. Whewell equally misunderstands M. Comte’s doctrine respecting the second or meta- 
physical stage of speculation. M, Comte did not mean that “discussions concerning ideas” 

limited to an early stage of inquiry, and cease when science enters into the positive stage, 
^Philosoj^y. of Discovery^ pp. 226 et seq.) In all M. Comte’s speculations as much stress is 
laid on the process of clearing up our conceptions as on the ascertainment of facts. Wlien 
M. Comte speaks of the metaphysical stage of speculation, he means the stage in which men 
speak of “Nature” and other abstractions as if they were active forces, producing effects; 
when Nature is said to do this, or forbid that ; when Nature’s horror of a vacuum, Nature’s 
non-admission of a break, Nature’s vis medicatrix, were offered as explanations of phenome- 
na ; when the qualities of things were mistaken for real entities dwelling in the things ; when 
the phenomena of living bodies were thought to be accounted for by being referred to a “vi- 
tal force when, in shoi*t, the abstract names of phenomena were mistaken for the causes of 
their existence. In this sense of the word it can not be reasonably denied that the meta- 
physical explanation of phenomena, equally with the theological, gives wav before the ad- 
vance of real science. 

That the final, or positive stage, as conceived by M. Comte, has been equally misunderstood, 
and th 't, notwithstanding some expressions open to just cnticism, M. Comte never dreamed 
of denying the legitimacy of inquiiy into all causes which aio accessible to human investiga- 
tion, I have pointed out in a former place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADDITIONAL ELUCIDATIONS OE Tills SCIENCE OP IIIRTOHT. 

§ 1. The doctrine which the preceding chapters were intended to enforce 
and elucidate — that the collective scries of social phenomena, in other words 
the course of history, is subject to general laws, which philosophy may pos- 
sibly detect— has been familiar for generations to the scientific thinkers 
of the Continent, and has for the last quarter of a century passed out of 
their peculiar doinuin, into that of newspapers and ordinary political dis- 
cussion. In our own country, however, at tlie time of the first publication 
of this Treatise, it was almost a novelty, and the prevailing habits of thouglit 
on historical subjects were the very reverse of a preparation for it. Since 
then a great change has taken place, and has been eminently promoted by 
the important work of Mr. Buckle; who, with charaiUeristic energy, flung 
down this great principle, together with many striking c.vemplifications ol 
it, into the arena of popular discussion, to be fought over by a sort of com- 
batants, in the presence of a sort of spectators, udio wouW never even have 
been aware that there e.'cistod such a principle if they had been left to learn 
its existence from the spoculutions of pure science. And hence ha.s arisen 
a oousiderable amount of controversy, tending not only to make the prin- 
ciple vapidly familiar to the majority of cultivated minds, but also to clear 
it from the confusions and misundorstandingH by which it was hut natural 
that H should for a time be clouded, and which imjiaiv the worth of the 
doctrine to tlio.so who accept it, and are the stumhling-hloek of many who 
do not. 

Among the impediments to the general acknowledgment, by thoughtful 
minds, of the subjection of historical facts to scientific laws, the most fun- 
damental continues to he that which is grounded on the doctrine of Free 
Will, or, in other words, on the denial that the law of invariable Causation 
holils true of human volitions ; for if it doe.s not, the course of history, being 
the result of human_ volitions, can not bo a subject of soientilic law's, since 
tile volitions on wliich it depends can neither be fort‘.scen, nor reduced to 
any canon of regularity oven after they have occurred. 1 have discussed 
t his question, as far as seemed suitable to the occasion, in a former chapter ; 
and I only think it necessary to repeat, that the doctrine of the Causation 
of human actions, improperly called the doctrine of Necossity, affirms no 
mysterious nexuit, or overruling fatality : it asserts only that men’s actions 
are the joint result of the .general laws and circuinstanoes of human na- 
ture, and of their own particular characters ; those characters again being 
the oonsoquonce of the natural and aitificial circumstances that constituted 
their education, among which oii'cumstanees must be reckoned their own 
conscious efforts. Any one who is w'illing to take (if the expression may 
bo permitted) the trouble of thinking himself into the doctrine as thus 
stated, will find it, I believe, not only a faithful interpretation of the uni- 
versal experience of human conduct, but a correct representation of the 
mode in which he himself, in every particular case, spontaneously interprets 
exjierienco of that conduct. 

; :^i*t li t!his principle is true of individual man, it must bo true of ooUeot- 
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ive man. If it is the law of human life, the law must be realized in history. 
The experience of human affairs when looked at en massey must be in ac- 
cordance with it if true, or repugnant to it if false. The support which 
this a posteriori verification affords to the law, is the part of the case which 
has been most clearly and triumphantly brought out by Mr. Buckle. 

The facts of statistics, since they have been made a subject of careful re- 
cordation and study, hav'e yielded conclusions, some of which have been very 
startling to persons not accustomed to regard moral actions as subject to uni- 
form laws. The very events which in their own nature appear most capri- 
cious and uncertain, and which in any individual case no attainable degree 
of knowledge would enable us to foresee, occur, when considerable numbers 
are taken into the account, with a degree of regularity approaching to math- 
ematical. W^hat act is there which all would consider as more completely 
dependent on individual character, and on the exercise of individual free 
will, than that of slaying a fellow-creature ? Yet in any large country, the 
number of murders, in proportion to the population, varies (it has been 
found) very little from one year to another, and in its variations never de- 
viates^ widely from a certain average. What is still more remarkable, there 
is a similar approach to constancy in the proportion of these murders an- 
nually committed with every particular kind of instrument. There is a 
like approximation to identity, as between one year and another, in the com- 
parative number of legitimate. and of illegitimate births. The same thing 
is found true of suicides, accidents, and all other social phenomena of which 
the registration is sufiiciently perfect ; one of the most curiously illustrative 
examples being the fact, ascertained by the registers of the London and 
Paris post-oflices, that the number of letters posted which the "writers have 
forgotten to direct, is nearly the same, in proportion to the whole number 
of letters posted, in one year as in another. Year after year,” says Mr. 
Buckle, the same proportion of letter-writers forget this simple act ; so 
that for each successive period we can actually foretell the number of per- 
sons whose memory will fail them in regard to this trifling, and as it might 
appear, accidental occurrence.”* 

This singular degree of regulaiuty en combined with the extreme 

of irregularity in the cases composing the mass, is a felicitous verification 
a posteriori of the law of causation in its application to human conduct. 
Assuming the truth of that law, every human action, every murder, for in- 
stance, is the concurrent result of two sets of causes. On the one part, the 
general circumstances of the country and its inhabitants ; the moral, educa- 
tional, economical, and other influences operating on the whole people, and 
constituting what we term the state of civilization. On the other part, the 
great variety of influences special to the individual : his temperament, and 
other peculiarities of organization, his parentage, habitual associates, temp- 
tations, and so forth. If we now take the whole of the instances which oc- 
cur within a sufiiciently large field to exhaust all the combinations of these 
special influences, or, in other words, to eliminate chance ; and if all these 
instances have occurred within such narrow limits of time, that no material 
change^ can have taken place in the general influences constituting the state 
,of civilization of the country; we may be certain, that if human actions are 
governed by invariable laws, the aggregate result will be something like a 
constant quantity. The number of murders committed within that space 
and time, being the effect partly of general causes which have not varied, 

* Buckle’s History of Civilization^ i., 30. 
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and p«artly of partial causes the whole round of whose variations has been 
included, vdll be, practically speaking, invariable. 

Literally and mathematically invariable it is not, and could not be expect- 
ed to be : because the period of a year is too short to include all the possb 
bio combinations of partial causes, while it is, at the same time, suflicicntlv 
long to make it probable that in some years at least, of every series, there 
will have been introduced new influences of a more or loss general cliarac- 
lor ; such as a more vigorous or a more relaxed })olice ; some temporary 
excitement from political or religious causes ; or some incident generally 
notorious, of a nature to act morbidly on the imagination. That in spile of 
those unavoidable imperfections in tlic data, there should bo so very triflino* 
a margin of variation in tlic annual results, is a brilliant conflrmatiori of the 
general theory. 


§ 2. The same considerations whicli thus strikingly corroborate the evi- 
<lonco of the doctriiu*, that historical facts arc the invariable effects of 
causes, tend equally to clear that doctrine from various misap])rehensions, 
tlio existence of whicJi lias been put in evidence by the recent discussions! 
fSomc persons, for instance, seemingly imagine the doctrine to imply, not 
merely that tho total number of murders committed in a given space and 
time is entiroly the effect of the general circumstances of sociiay, but tliat 
every particular murder is so too — that the individual murderer is, so to 
speak, IV mere instinunont in tho hands of general causes that he himself 
has np^ option, or, if ho has, and chose to exercise it, some one else would 
be necessitated to take his place; that if any one of the actual murderers 
had abstained from tho crime, some person who would otherwise have re- 
m'aiixed innocent, would have committed au extra murder to make \ip tho 
.average. Such a corollary would certainly convict any theory which nec- 
essarily led to it of absurdity. It is obvious, however, tliat each j)nrtioular 
murder depends, not on the general state of society only, but on that com- 
bined with causes special to the case, wliich arc generally much more jiow- 
erful; and if these special causes, w'hich have greater influence tlian tlie 
general ones in causing every jiarticular murder, have no influence on the 
number of murders in a given period, it is because the field of observation 
is so extensive as to include all possible combinations of the special causes 
--all varieties of individual character and individual temptation compatible 
witli tho general state of society. Tho collective experiment, as it may bo 
tormc<1, exactly separates the effect of tho general from that of the special 
caUiSCH, and shows tho net result of the former ; but it declares nothing at 
all respecting the amotint of infiuence of tho special causes, bo it greater or 
smaller, since tho scale of the experiment extends to tho numlier of cases 
within which the effects of the special catiscs balance one another, and dis- 
appear in that of tho general causes. 

I will not pretend that all the defenders of tho theory have always kept 
their language free from this same confusion, and have shown no tendency 
to exalt the influence of general causes at tho expense of special* I am of 
opinion, on tho contrary, that they have done so in a very great degree, 
and bv so domor 


and by so^ doing have encumbered their theory with difficulties, and laid it 
hich do not necessarily affect it. Some, for example 


Open, to objections, which «v jnyw au. wumu, iw uxauiptu 

^among whom is Mr. Buckle himself), have inferred, or allowed it to be 
inferred, from the regularity in the recuiTenoe of events 
B^oral qualities, that the moral qualities of xhankind are 
being improved, or are of little importance in the general 
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progress of society, compared with intellectual or economic causes. But 
to draw this inference is to forget that the statistical tables, from, which 
the invariable averages are deduced, were compiled from facts occurring 
within narrow geographical limits and in a small number of successive 
years ; that is, from a field the whole of which was under the operation of 
the same general causes, and during too short a time to allow of much 
change therein. All moral causes but those common to the country gen- 
erally, have been eliminated by the great number of instances taken; "and 
those which are common to the whole country have not varied considera- 
bly, in the short space of time comprised in the observations. If we admit 
the supposition that they have varied ; if we compare one age with anoth- 
er, or one country with another, or even one part of a country with an- 
other, differing in position and character as to the moral elements, the 
crimes committed within a year give no longer the same, but a widely 
different numerical aggregate. And this can not but be the case : for, 
inasmuch as every single crime committed by an individual mainly depends 
on his moral qualities, the crimes committed by the entire population of 
the country must depend in an equal degree on their collective moral quali- 
ties. To render this element inoperative upon the large scale, it would 
be necessary to suppose that the general moral average of mankind does 
not vary froni country to country or from age to age; which is not true, 
and, even if it were time, could not possibly be proved by any existing 
statistics. I do not on this account the less agree in the opinion of Mr. 
Buckle, that the intellectual element in mankind, including in that expres- 
sion the nature of thdi’ beliefs, the amount of their knowledge, and the 
development of their intelligence, is the predominant circumstance in de- 
termining their progress. But I arn of this opinion, not because I regard 
their moral or economical condition either as less powerful or less variable 
agencies, but because these are in a great degree the consequences of the 
intellectual condition, and are, in all cases, limited by it ; as was observed 
in the preceding chapter. The intellectual changes are the most conspicu- 
ous agents in history, not from their superior force, considered in them- 
selves, but because practically they work with the united iDOwer belondnu* 
to all three.* * ^ 

§ 3. There is another distinction often neglected in the discussion of this 
subject, which it is extremely important to observe. The theory of the 

* I have been assured by an intimate friend of Mr. Buckle that he would not have with- 
held his assent from these remarks, and that he never intended to affiim or imply that man- 
kmd are not progressive in their moral as well as in their intellectual qualities. “ In dealing 
wth his problem, he availed himself of the artifice resorted to by the Political Economist, 
who leaves out of consideration the generous and benevolent sentiments, and founds his sci- 
ence on the proposition that mankind are actuated by acquisitive propensities alone,” not be- 
cause such is the fact, but because it is necessaiy to begin by treating the principal influence 
as if it was the sole one, and make the due coiTections afterward. ‘‘He desired to make 
abstraction of the intellect as the determining and dynamical clement of the progression, elimi- 
nating the more dependent set of conditions, and treating the more active one as if it were an 
entirely independent variable.” 

The same friend of Mr. Buckle states that when be used expressions which seemed to ex- 
aggerate the influence of general at the expense of special causes, and especially at the ex- 
pense of the influence of individual minds, Mr. Buckle really intended no more than to affimi 
emphatically that the greatest men can not effect great changes in human affairs unless the 
general mind has been in some considerable degree prepared for them by the general circum- 
stances of the age j a truth which, of course, no one thinks of denying. And there certainly 
are passages in Mr. Buckle’s wiitings which speak of the influence exercised by great indi- 
vidual intellects in as strong terms as could be desired. 
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subjection of social progress to invariable laws, is often held in conjunc- 
tion with the doctrine, that social progress can not be materially influenced 
by the exertions of individual persons, or by the acts of governments. 
But though those opinions are often held by the same persons, they are 
two very clift'erent opinions, and the confusion between them is the eter- 
nally recurring error of confounding Causation with Fatalism. Because 
whatever happens will bo the effect of causes, human volitions among the 
rest, it does not follow that volitions, even those of peculiar individuals 
are not of great efficacy as causes. If any one in a storm at sea, because 
about the same number of persons in every year perish by shipwreck 
should conclude that it was useless for him to attempt to save'his own life^ 
we should call him a Fatalist; and should remind him that the efforts of 
shipwrecked persons to s<avo their lives are so far from being immaterial 
that the average amount of tliose efforts is one of the causes on wliicli the 
ascertained annual number of deaths by shipwreck depend. However uni- 
versal the laws of social development may be, they can not bo more univer- 
sal or more rigorous than those of the physical agencies of nature; yet 
human will can convert these into iiistrumontvs of its designs, and the ex- 
tent to which it docs so makes the chief difference between savages and 
the most higlily civilized people. Human and social facts, from tlielr more 
complicated nature, are not less, but more, modiflablc than mechanical and 
chemical facts; human agency, therefore, has still greater ))ower over thc!n. 
And accordingly, those who maintain that the evolution of society depends 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, on ijoneral causes, always includt^ among 
these the collective knowledge and intellectual Mlevelopment of the rao£ 
But if of tlxe race, why not also of some powerful monavcb or thinker, or 
of the ruling portion of some political society, actitig through its govern- 
moutV Though the varieties of character among oniitmry individuals neu- 
tralize one another on any large scale, exceptional individuals in important 
positions do not in any given age neutralize one another ; there was not 
another Themistoclcs, or Lutiun*, or Julius Ckesar, of o<]ual powers and 
contrary dispositions, who exactly balanced the given Themistoclcs, Luther, 
and C^e^sar, and i>reveuted them from having any permanent offen^t. More- 
over, for aught that appears, the voUtions of exceptional persons, or the 
opinions and purposes of the individuals who at some ])articular time com- 
pose a government, may bo indispensable links in the chain of causation by 
which even the general causes produce their effects ; and I believe this to 
be the only tenable form of the theory. 

Lord Macaulay, in a celebrated passage of one of his early essays (let 
mo atltl that it was one which ho did not himself choose to reprint), gives 
expression to the doctrine of the absolute inoperativoness of groat men, 
more unqualified, I should think, than has been given to it by any writer 
of equal abilities. lie compares them to persons who merely stand on a 
loftier height, and thence receive the sun’s rays a little earlier, than the 
vest of the human race. ‘^The sun illuminates the hills while it is still be- 
low the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds a little be- 
fore it becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the extent of their su- 
periority, They are the first to catch and reflect a light which, without 
their assistance, must^ in a short time bo visible to those who lie far be- 
^ath them.”* If this metaphor is to be carried out, it follows that if 
twcfre had been no Newton, the world would not only have had the New- 

^B0Say on Bryden, iu Miscellaneous Writings, i., 186 . 
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tonian system, but would have had it equally soon ; as the sun would have 
risen just as early to spectators in the plain if there had been no mountain 
at hand to catch still earlier rays. And so it would be, if truths, like the 
sun, rose by their own proper motion, without human e:ffort,* but not oth- 
erwise. I believe that if Newton had not lived, the world must have wait- 
ed for the Newtonian philosophy until there had been aftiother Newton, 
or his equivalent. No ordinary man, and no succession of ordinary men, 
could have achieved it. I will not go the length of saying that what New- 
ton did in a single life, might not have been done in successive steps by 
some of those who followed him, each singly inferior to him in genius. 
But even the least of those steps required a man of great intellectual supe- 
riority. Eminent men do not merely see the coming light from the hill- 
top, they mount on the hill-toj) and evoke it; and if no one had ever as- 
cended thither, the light, in many cases, might never have risen upon the 
plain at all. Philosophy and religion are abundantly amenable to general 
causes ; yet few will doubt that, had there been no Socrates, no Plato, and 
no Aristotle, there would have been no philosophy for the next two thou- 
sand years, nor in all probability then; and that if there had been no 
Christ, and no St. Paul, there would have been no Christianity. 

The point in which, above all, the influence of remarkable individuals is 
decisive, is in determining the celerity of the movement. In most states 
of society it is the existence of great men which decides even whether there 
shall be any progress. It is conceivable that Greece, or that Christian 
Europe, might have been progressive in certain periods of their history 
through general causes only: but if there had been no Mohammed, would 
Arabia have produced Avicenna or Averroes, or Caliphs of Bagdad or of 
Cordova ? In determining, however, in what manner and order the prosr- 
ress of mankind shall take place if it take place at all, much less depends 
on the character of individuals. There is a sort of necessity established in 
this respect by the general laws of human nature — by the constitution of 
the human mind. ^ Certain truths can not be discovered, nor inventions 
made, unless certain others have been made -first; certain social improve- 
ments, from the nature of the case, can only follow, and not precede, others. 
The order of human progress, therefore, may to a certain extent have defi- 
nite laws assigned to it : while as to its celerity, or even as to its taking 
place at all, no generalization, extending to the human species generally, can 
possibly be made ; but only some very precarious approximate generaliza- 
tions, confined to the small portion of mankind in whom there has been 
any thing like consecutive progress within the historical period, and de- 
duced from their special position, or collected from their particular history. 
Even looking to the manner of progress, the order of succession of social 
states, there is need of great flexibility in our generalizations. The limits 
of variation in the possible development of social, as of animal life, are a 
subject of which little is yet understood, and are one of the great problems 
in social scienoe.^ It is, at all events, a fact, that different portions of man- 
kind, under the influence of different circumstances, have developed them- 
selves in a more or less different manner and into different forms; and 
among these determining circumstances, the individual character of their 
great speculative thinkers or practical organizers may well have been one. 
Who can tell how profoundly the whole subsequent history of China may 
have been influenced by the individuality of Confucius? and of Sparta (and 
hence of Greece and the world) by that of Lycurgus? 

Concerning the nature and extent of what a great man under favorable 
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circumstances can do for mankind, as well as of what a government can do 
for a nation, many different opinions are possible; and every sliade of opim 
ion on tliese points is consistent with the fullest recognition that there are 
invariable laws of historical phenomena. Of course the degree of inlluence 
which has to bo assigned to these more special agencies, makes a great dif-^ 
ference in the precision which can bo given to the general laws, and in the 
contidence with which ])rodictions can be grounded on them. ^ Whatever 
depends on tlie peculiarities of individuals, combined with the accident of 
the positions they hold, is necessarily incapable of being foreseen. Un- 
doubtedly these casual combinations might be eliminated like any others 
by taking a sufficiently largo cycle : the peculiarities of a great historical 
character make their influence felt in history sometimes for several thou- 
sand years, but it is higlily probable that tlicy wdll make no difference at 
all at the end of fifty millions. Since, however, we can not obtain an aver- 
age of the vast length of time necessary to exhaust all the possible combi- 
nations of great men and circumstances, as much of the law of evolution of 
human affairs as depends upon this average, is and remains inaccessible to 
us; and within the next thousand years, which are of considerably more 
importance to us than the whole remainder of the lifty millions, the favor- 
able and unfavorable combinations which -will occur will be to us purely 
accidental. Wo can not foresee the advent of great men. Tlioso who in- 
troduce new speculative thoughts or great practical conceptions into the 
world, cun not have their epoch fixed beforehand. What science can do, 
is this. It can trace through past history the general causes wliicli had 
brought mankind into that preliminary state which, when the riglit sort of 
great mail appeared, rendered them accessible to his influence. If this 
state continues, experience renders it tolerably certain that, in a longer or 
shorter period the great man will bo produced; provided that the g'eneral 
circumstances of the country and people arc (which very often they arc 
not) compatible with his existence; of which ])oint also, science can in 
some measure judge. It is in this manner that the results of progress, ex- 
cept as to the celerity of their production, can be, to a certain extent, re- 
duced to regularity and law. And the belief that they can be bo, is eiiual- 
2y consistent with assigning very great, or very little eflilcacy, to the influ- 
ence of exceptional men, or of ilio acts of governments. And the same 
may bo said of all other uccidentB and disturbing causes. 

§ 4. It would nevertheless bo a great error to assign only a trifling im- 
portance to the agency of eminent individuals, or of governments. It must 
not bo concluded that the influence of either is small, because they can not 
bestow what the general circumstances of society, and the coarse of its 
previous histoiy, have not prepared it to receive. Neither thinkers nor 
govermnents effect all that they intend, but in compensation they often 
produce important results which they did not in the least foroBOo. Great 
men, and great actions, arc seldom wasted; they send forth a thousand un- 
seen influences, moi*o offeotivo than those which are seen ; and though nine 
out of every ten things done, with a good purpose, by those who are in 
advance of their age, produce no material effect, the tenth thing j>roduoes 
twenty times as great as any one would have dreamed of predict- 
ing from it. Even the men who for want of sufficiently favorable oiroum- 
fitenoes left no impress at all u pon their own age, have often been of the 
value to posterity. Who could appear to have lived more entire- 
ly in, than some of the eaidy heretics f They were burned or mas- 
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sacred, tbeir writings extirpated, their memory anathematized, and their 
very names and existence left for seven or eight centuries in the obscuri- 
ty of musty manuscripts— their history to be gathered, perhaps, only from 
the sentences by which they were condemned. Yet the memory of these 
men — nien who resisted certain pretensions or certain dogmas of the 
Church in the very age in which the unanimous assent of Christendom 
was afterward claimed as having been given to them, and asserted as the 
ground of their authority — broke the chain of tradition, established a se- 
ries of precedents for resistance, inspired later Reformers with the cour- 
age, and armed them with the weapons, which they heeded when mankind 
w'ere better prepared to follow their impulse. To this example from men, 
let us add another from governments. The comparatively enlightened 
rule of which Spain had the benefit during a considerable part of the 
eighteenth century, did not correct the fundamental defects of the Spanish 
people ; and in consequence, though it did great temporary good, so much 
of that good perished with it, that it may plausibly be affirmed to have 
had no permanent effect. The case has been cited as a proof how little 
governments can do in opposition to the causes which have determined 
the^ general character of the nation. It does show how much there is 
which they can not do; but not that they can do nothing. Compare what 
Spain was at the beginning of that half-century of liberal government, 
with what she had become at its close. That period fairly let in the light 
of European thought upon the more educated classes; and it never after- 
ward ceased to go on spreading.^ Previous to that time the change was 
in an inverse direction; culture, light, intellectual and even material activ- 
ity, were becoming extinguished. Was it nothing to arrest this down- 
ward and convert it into an upward course? How much that Charles the 
Third and Aranda could not do, has been the ultimate consequence of 
what they did! To that half-century Spain owes that she has got rid of 
the Inquisition, that she has got i*id of the monks, that she now has parlia- 
ments and (save in exceptional intervals) a free press, and the feelings of 
freedom and citizenship, and is acquiring railroads and all the otlier con- 
stituents of material and economical progress. Ti> the Spain which pre- 
ceded that era, there was not a single element at work which could have 
led to these results in any length of time, if the country had continued to 
- be governed as it was by the last princes of the Austrian dynasty, or if 
the Bourbon rulers had been from the first what, both in Spain and in Na- 
ples, they afterward became. 

And if a government can do much, even when it seems to have done 
little, in causing positive improvement, still greater are the issues depend- 
ent on it in the way of warding off evils, both internal and external, which 
else would stop improvement altogether. A good' or a bad counselor, in a 
single city at a particular crisis, has affected the whole subsequent fate of 
the world. It is as certain as any contingent j udgment respecting histdr- 
ical events can be, that if there had been no Themiatocles there would 
have been no victory of Salamis; and had there not, where would have 
been all our civilization ? How different, again, would have been the issue 
if Epaminondas, or Timoleon, or even Iphicrates, instead of Chares and Ly- 
sicles, had commanded at Chasroneia. As is well said in the second of two 
Essays on the Study of History,* in my judgment the soundest and most 
philosophical productions which the recent controversies on this subject 

* In the CornhiU Magazine for June and July, 1861. 
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have called forth, historical science authorizes not absolute, but only con- 
ditional predictions. General causes count for much, but individuals also 
‘‘produce great changes in history, and color its whole complexion lom^ 

after their death No one can doubt that the Koinan re])ublic would 

have subsided into a military despotism if Julius CcTsar had never lived” 
(thus much was rendered practically certain by general causes) ; “ but is 
it at all clear that in that case Gaul would ever have formed a province of 
the empire? IVlight not Varus have lost his throe legions on the banks of 
the Rhone? and miglit not that river have become the frontier instead of 
the Rliino? This might well have happened if Ciesar and Crassus had 
changed provinces; and it is surely impossible to say that in such an 
event the venue (as lawyers say) of Eun'jpean civilization miglit not liavo 
been changed. The Norman Conquest in the same w«ay was'as much the 
act of a single man, as tlie writing of a newsjiaper article; and knowing 
as we do the liistory of that man and his family, we can ret rospectivefv 
predict with all but infallible certainty, that no other jjerson’’ (no otluu' in 
that ago, T presume, is meant) “could have accomplished the enterprise. 
If it liad not been accomplished, is there any ground to suppose that either 
our history or om* national character wouki have been what they are?” 

^ As is most truly remarked by the same writer, tlie wholt^ stream of (Gre- 
cian history, ns cleared up by Mr. Grole,is one series of examples how oft- 
en events on which the whok^ <lestiny of subsecpient civilization turned, 
were dependent on the personal character for good or evil of some one in- 
dividual. It must bo said, however, that Greece furnishes the most extreme 
example of tins nature to be fouml in history, and is a very exaggeratc<l 
fip<Hamen of general tendency. It luivS hajipencd only that o'nce, and 
will probably never hapiien again, that the fortunes of mankind depended 
upon keeping a certain order of tilings in exislenec^ in a singh^ town, or a 
country se.are.cdy larger than Yorkshire; capabU* of being niined or saved 
by a hundred causes, of very slight magnitude in comparison with the gen- 
eral tendencies of human affairs.' Neither ordinary accidents, nor the char- 
acters of iinlividuals, can ever again be so vitally important as tliey tlteu 
wore. Tlie longer our species lasts, and the more civilized it hi^comes, the 
more, as Comte remarks, does the influence of past generations over tlie 
present, and of mankiiul en nirme over every ’indiviilual in it, predominate 
over other forces; and though the course or affairs never ceases to lie sus- 
eoptible of alt(‘. ration both by accidents and by personal qualities, the in- 
creasing }»repoiideranco of the collective agency of the species over all 
minor causes, is constantly bringing the general evolution of the race into 
something which deviaU’S less from a certain and preappointed track. His- 
torical^ science, therc‘for<‘, is always becoming more jiossible ; not solely be- 
cause it is better studied, but because, in every generation, it becomes bet- 
ter adapted for study. 


CIIArTEIl XIL 

OF TOK X.onto OF FRA<V3'rOK, OU ART; TNOLUniNO MORALITY AND POLICY. 

§ U In the preceding chapters we have endeavored to characterize the 
present state of those among the branches of knowledge called Moral, which 
arc soien^s in the only; proper senso of the term, that is, inquiries into the 
course of nature. It is customary, however, to include under the term 
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moral knowledge, and even (though improperly) under that of moral science, 
an inquiry the results of which do not express themselves in the indica- 
tive, but in the imperative mood, or in periphrases equivalent to it; what 
is called the knowledge of duties ; practical ethics, or morality. 

Now, the imperative mood is the characteiistic of art, as distinguished 
from science. Whatever^ speaks in rules, or precepts, not in assertions re- 
specting matters of fact, is art; and ethics, or morality, is properly a por- 
tion of the art corresponding to the sciences of human nature and society.^ 

The Method, therefore, of Ethics, can be no other than that of Art, or 
Practice, in general; and the portion yet uncompleted of the task Avhich 
we proposed to ourselves in the concluding Book, is to characterize the gen- 
eral Method of Art, as distinguished from Science. 

§ 2, In all branches of practical business there are cases in which indi- 
viduals are bound to conform their practice to a pre-established rule, while 
there are others in which it is part of their task to find or construct the 
rule by which they are to govern their conduct. The first, for example, is 
the case of a judge, under a definite written code. The judge is not called 
upon to determine what course would be intrinsically the most advisable 
in the particular case in hand, but only within what rule of law it falls ; 
what the legislature has ordained to be done in the kind of case, and must 
therefore be presumed to have intended in the individual case. The meth- 
od must here be wholly and exclusively one of ratiocination, or syllogism; 
and the process is obviously, w’^hat in our analysis of the syllogism we 
showed that all ratiocination is, namely the interpretation of a formula. 

In order that our illustration of the opposite case may be taken from the 
same class of subjects as the former, we will suppose, in contrast with the 
situation of the judge, the position of the legislator. As the judge has laws 
for his guidance, so the legislator has rules, and maxims of policy; but it 
would be a manifest error to suppose that the legislator is bound by these 
maxims in the same manner as the judge is bound by the laws, and that all 
he has to do is to argue down from them to the particular case, as the judge 
does from the laws. The legislator is bound to take into consideration the 
reasons or grounds of the maxim ; the judge has nothing to do with those 
of the law, except so far as a consideration of them may throw light upon 
the intention of the law-maker, where his words have left it doubtful. To 
the judge, the_ rule, once positively ascertained, is final; but the legislator, 
or other practitioner, who goes by rules rather than by their reasons, like 
the old-fashioned German tacticians who were vanquished by Napoleon, 
or the physician who preferred that his patients should die by rule rather 
than recover contrary to it, is rightly judged to be a mere pedant, and the 
slave of his formulas. 

Now, the reasons of a maxim of policy, or of any other rule of art, can 
be no other than the theorems of the coi’responding science. 

The 1 ‘elation in which rules of art stand to doctrines of science may be 
thus characterized. The art proposes to itself an end to be attained, de- 
fines the end, and hands it over to the science. The science receives it, con- 
siders it as a phenomenon or effect to be studied, and having investigated 
its causes and conditions, sends it back to art with a theorem of the com- 

* It is almost superfluous to observ€j that there is another meaning of the word Art, in 
which It inay be said to denote the poetical department or aspect of things in general, in con- 
tmdistinotion to the scientific. In the text, the word is used in its older, and I hope, not vet 
obsolete sense. i j 
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bination of circumstances by which it could be pvoducech Avt then exam- 
iuos those combinations of circumstances, and according as any of thein are 
or are not in human power, pronounces the end attainable or not. The only 
one of the premises, tlierefore, whicli Art sui)plios, is the original maior 
promise, which asserts that the attainment of tlio given end is desirable. 
{Science then lends to Art the proposition (obtained by a series of induc- 
tions or of deductions) that the performance of certain actions will attain 
the end. From these premises Art concludes that the performance of these 
actions is desirable, and finding it also i)racticable, converts the theorem 
into a rule or precept. 

§ It dt‘serves particular notice, that the theorem or speculative truth 
is not vi{)Q, for being turned, into a precept, until tlio whole, and not a part 
inert*Iy, of Uu‘ operation wliich belongs to science, has been performed. 
Suppose that we have completed the scientific process only up to a certain 
point ; have discovered that a }uirticular cause will protluce the desired ef- 
fect, but have not ascertained all the negative conditions which are neces- 
sary, that is, all tlie circumstances which, if present, wotikl prevent its pro- 
duction. If, in this imperfect state of the sciontiiic theory, wo attempt to 
frame a rule of art,, we perform that operation prematurely. Wliencver atiy 
oountorat5ting (vauso, overlooked by the theorem, takt‘S place, the rule will bo 
at fault; we shall omjdoy the means and the end will not follow. No ar- 
guing from or about tlio rule itself will then help ns througli the difficulty; 
there is notliing for it but to turn back and hnish the scientific process 
which shouhl have preceded the formation of llu^ rule. We must re-opon 
the investigation to impiiro into the remainder of the conditions on which 
the effect <lepends ; and only after wo have ascertained the whole of those 
are we preparcnl to transform the comj)let(uI law of the effect into a pre- 
cept, in which those circumstances or combinations of circumstances which 
tiio science exiiibits as eouditioms are )nvscribcd as means. 

It is tnu^ that, for tlie sake of convoiiicucc, rules must ho formed from 
something less than this i<lcally perfect theory: in the first place, because 
tlio theory can seldom bo made ideally perfect; and next, because, if all the 
counteracting ooutingeiicies, whetlier of fnapjont or of rare oc(;urrencc, 
were included, the vxilm would be too cumbrous to bo apprehended and ro- 
iiuuuber<‘d by ordinary capacities, on the common occasions of life. The 
rules of art. do not attempt to comprise more comlitions titan require to be 
attended to in ordinary cases; and are therefore always im]>orfcct. In the 
manual arts, where the rcipiisilo conditions arc not numerous, and wlicro 
those which tlie rules <lo not specify are generally either plain to common 
observation or speedily learned from practice, rules may often be safely aot- 
<‘(1 on by jmrsons who know iiothing more than tlio rule. But in the com- 
pHoate<l affairs of life, and still more in those of states and societies, rules 
cun not be relied on, without constantly referring back to tho scientific laws 
on wliich they are founde<l. To know what arc the practical contingen- 
cies which require a modification of the rule, or which arc altogether ex- 
ceptions to it, is to know what combinations of circumstances would in- 
terfere with, or entirely counteract, the consequences of those laws; and 
this can only bo lepned by a reference to tho theoretic grounds of tho rule. 

By a wise practitioner, therefore, rules of conduct will only be consider- 
ed as provisional. Being made for the most numerous cases, or fpr those 
occurrence, they point out the manner in which it will be 
piSHtous to act, whore time or means do not exist for analyzing the 
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actual circumstances of the case, or where we can not trust oar judgment 
in estimating them. But they do not at all supersede the propriety of go- 
ing through, when circumstances permit, the scientific process i-equisite 
for framing a rule from the data of the particular case before us. At the 
same time, the common rule may very properly serve as an admonition that 
a certain mode of action has been found by ourselves and others to be well 
adapted to the cases of most common occurrence; so that if it be unsuita- 
ble to the case in hand, the reason of its being so will be likely to arise 
from some unusual circumstance. 


§ 4. The eiTor is therefore apparent of those who would deduce the line 
of conduct proper to particular cases from supposed universal practical 
maxims, overlooking the necessity of constantly referring back to thepnn- 
oiples of the speculative science, in order to be sure of attaining even the 
specific end which the rules have in view. How much greater still, then, 
must the error be, of setting up such unbending principles, not merely as 
universal rules for attaining a given end, but as rules of conduct generally, 
without regard to the possibility, not only that sonae modifying cause may 
prevent the attainment of the given end by the means which the 'rule pre- 
scribes, but that success itself may conflict with some other end, which may 
j)ossibly chance to be more desirable. 

This is the habitual error of many of the political speculators whom I 
have characterized as the geometrical school ; especially in France, where 
ratiocination from rules of practice forms the staple commodity of journal- 
ism and political oratory — a misapprehension of the functions of Deduction 
which has brought much discredit, in the estimation of other coimtrief(, 
upon the spirit of generalization so honorably charactenstio of the Fiwdh 
mind. The commonplaces of politics in France are large and sweeping 
practical maxims, from whi<5i), as nltiihate premises, men reason downward 
to particulai' applic^ions ; aM this they call being logical and consistent. 
For instance, they are perpetually arguing that su^ and sudi a imipimiirtii 
ought to be adopted, because it is a consequence of the oo'tribMi 

the form of goveimment is founded; the principle of tegiilwiacy, or the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. To which it may be answered,- 
that if these be really practical principles, they must rest on speoula;fciv© 
grounds ; the sovereignty of the people, for example, mu«t be a 
dation for government, because a government thus constituted 
duce certain l^neficial effects. Inasmuch, however, as m ' " ' " " 

duces all possible beneficial ejflecte, hut all are 
er inconveniences, and since these can not 
drawn from the very causes which 
stronger recommeiadaido^ of some 3 *^^ 

follow from what 

that it does. Hnder.ir;gbvfeih4ineiil 
rather in favor of instiM^BS ol jpK^p«r 
favor of aiTangenients ten^pg to 

line of augmentation so oommotiy ‘ 






I 5. The grounds, theo, of every rale of iwt, areito fouSd in ^ 
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on.'ins of .An :u-t,or a body of art, consists of tlic rules, to"ether 

with .‘IS much of (he spccuhilivi' jiroposi lions as <-oniiinscs the justification 
of tliose riiies. 'I'lio e.oni]ile(u art of any niatter ineludt's a selection of 
such a jswiion fmm the sciisiee as is necessary to show on what condi- 
tions the ellycts, wliich the art aims at } trod uoing, depend. And Art in 
gtaieral, consists of the truths of ycictiicc, arranged in the most convenient 
unler for pnictice, insletid of tlie ortler which is the jnost convenient for 
llioiiolit. Wcicnce groups and arrtmges its truths, so as to eimblo ns to 
take in at. one view .as much .as possible of the general order of the uni- 
\'er.sc. Art, though it must, a.ssunie 1,1m same general laws, follows them 
only into sneh <if their detailed con.sequences as have led to the formation 
ol rules of comluot; and brings together from jiarta of the field of scienoo 
most remote from (Uie another, the truths relating to the production of tho 
different ami hel,crogent‘ous comlilions necessary to each effect which the 
e.vigencies of practical life reipiiro to bo produced.* 

Science, therefore, following one cause to its various effects, while art 
traces one effect to its multiplied and diversified causes and conditions, 
thcM’c is need of a set of iuUirmedinto scientific truths, derived from the 
higiier generalities of sclenoe, and tleatinod to serve as the goneralia or 
first principk‘B_of thi> various arts. Tho scientific operation of framing 
these intormcdiiito principles, M. Comte oharacterizes as one of those re- 
sults of philoHojihy whieh are reserved for futurity. Tho. only complete 
example which ho points out as actually realized, and which can bo held 
up as a typo to bo imitated in more important matters, is the general the- 
ory of the art of Descriptive Geom»tey, feNLAfopga. It is 

not, however, difficult to understand what the nature of tibswlfttSmediate 
principles must generally bo. After framing the most coinprehonaivo pos- 
sible conception, of the end to bo aimed at, that is, of tho effect to be pro- 
dB^,a»d determining in tho same comprohonaive inamier the set of con- 
ditions on which that effect depends, there remains to be tiiken, a general 
survey^ of the i"e8ouroos which can be eoniinanded for realizing this sot of 
oonditionsj and when tho re>salt of this survey has been embodied in tho 
extensive propositions possible, those propositions will 
! .reletien lietween the available means and the end, and 
ew) HwlMljn ; |K|| . eei^gafio theory of the art, from which its 

praeticai m«akiMa.tf3 ^olK.se oerpllaries. 


§, <k But though the reasonings whioh eenneot the end or purpose of ev- 
ew art wiwi its means belong to thf .^onuun of Soienoe, the definition of 
mi end itrolf belongs exoiusively to Art, and forms its peonliar province, 
lyery art has one first principle, or general major premise, not borrowed 
TOja e^nioe: that which enunciates the object aimed at, and affirms it to 
t object. The builder's art asRumes that it is desirable to 

i^ye aroMteettire, as ono of the fine arts, tiiat it is desliiWe 

<y|.g^^jti#a-bea«tiful or imposing. The hygienic and medical «'te a»> 
weseiwation of health, the other that the cute of 
iMgi 4«®M>le endek. < TRItese are BOb pwiMsitions of senr 

.aeifiee, assert , a exittea<te».a o»> 

JsyeaeptblMntt,:; The.peopotttiw ahv 

T ie,'Pf f'.inpnt w mMtmnsm ttMit a w o He ft i B g 

hy themMlees. A. loi lymskmim 
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predicate is expressed by the* wBtds ougM or ^k<^d he^ dif- 

ferent from one which is expressed by i8f,ov win 5<5. It Irw^ UmiI In 4iha 
largest sense of the words, even these proposition^ iwsett feoieAli^ as a 
matter of fact. The fact affirmed in them is, that tb^ooypiduol riKNWiafieij^ 
ed excites in the speaker’s mind the* feeling of approbattion^ Thi||ihniTr 
ever, does not go to the bottom of the matter; for thie sp^ker’a 
tion is no sufficient re^on why other people should approTe^ nof 
to be a conclusive reason even with himself,, JPor the purposes^ of 
every one must be required to justify his approbation; a©d,|»r this lltaiM 
is need of general premises, determining what are the propiSr objeeta ^ 
probation, and what the proper oi^der.of precedence among thoee ofcjMiL 
I^ese general premises, together wUh.the pmoipsd conclitsioiis tMy 
be deduced from them, form (or ratine? might form) a bu' .*^j,docic?SL 
which is propeiiy the Art of Life, in its. three Atj.FtS 

denoe or Policy, and ^Esthetics ; the Right, the Expedient, 
tiful or Isoble, in human conduct and works. To this art (which, ip tJie 
main, is unfonunately stHl to be cj*eated), all other,, attft#re‘isnb^djmate;. 
since its- principles are those which must determine whether the aim 
of any particular art is worthy and desirable, and p|a^ig. 

scale of desirai^e things. Ei^ery az't is thus a joinii rr nu It ’>11 J iMMljliiii 
disclosed by and of the g^eral principles pf what nas been 

Teleolo^, or the J^wtrine of Ends ;* which, borrowing the of ,tbe 

German '-netaphysicianfl, may also be termed, not impropeiiy,m^e principlee 
of Practical Reason, 


A soientiflo observer or reaaoner, merely as such, is not an adyi^r |pr 
practice. His part is only to show that certain csoxxsequ^p^ fpjlowjm^ 
oecud^^muses, and that to pbtain o^rtmjpds,pertftfe m 







*1^ lUK MUliAI. UJSCKS 



* ^ ^ 0f CIonf?uf?u There mmi bc^ nome ^tandanl by 

V ti ^ t^>io<inc«s or ImdneHs, «b«olute and cooijmrativw, Jf 

- r Aiul \rhatever that Ktandard jk, there oan bo but 
n ' > «(JVoral niiimatc prbeiploH dI (uuulurt, the same oon- 

' * i|'pn>v<?<i by ono of tlioso priueiploH and coiuloinned by jui- 
iS ; 4 Houhl iHi nooded boiuo Uioro general priuciple, as umpire 

K^hijity, wriierH on MoriJ PhiloKophy have moatly felt iho nccoaaity 
:.> referring all rulofi of condnot^ and all judg^ients of praiso and 
to priucipJes, hut of referring them to eomo min iw^incipW; aomo 
Htamlard, with which all other rnhh of eotidtict were required to bo 
iip^wtf^nt, and from whieh by ultimata c)onHe<|ttaMa tiiey could all be do- 

j 1 tu — — -■ - ■-» ^ ^ . « 



. . , , -,-j priiidiAes 

iMtiot w w'bonndi to observe, nod slao^ i» wbail ovdor these should be 
seordinat^ Mother. 

Hie theory of the fonndfttlona of moraUty le »iabieat which itwoald be 
ttt place, in a work Hkwthhi, to diaeotHi iii lM|i,Mid^whieb oouW wot to 
ny be tnwtodiaciidlWMtiy, i ehiu ootttmt na^ysellj thoroforo, 
dth Myia||, tost the dootrtew ef^hitidlive morid prinoiplM, oren if true, 
vNNi^'Owly for that'ftorttoA of the fllE^ of coBdoot "which is prt^ 
r^ morht. For the foOMiadM ot the ftmjM <4 Hie eonfj^oeiiil 

^isgi' sa aii fe g^^ 

xtrt ^ — itUtoeto jOBtify ittf •faftion.or even to define 
rhich h stdiwits of, I nieray declare my ctuu'iotioii, 
_ to wbioh ell ndoH of pvectico ought to (‘unforiu, 
i^Miy aitMfid be tried, is tut of conducivcucss to the 
L-eri» i d te i ' pgf idl seidiewti behtge ; in other words, t^t 
' ‘ r ttlthnito ftH^Ble el 'I'ekology.* . 

n A ij w wii shottid be Iwirii 

^iwaAiotonriyjbiilhn lutifioetiaB, 
St i«^«q<il|lMl{: the sole eed. 

twnllinel eotion (thoogh 
eltu ro»iMto^ ,d>y wbidh h^ 

' Mins prodnoed 
I edirnie, of 
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both in the coraparfltivt'.ly huj-ible of pleasuri* su.i frt-edoBi frnm 
pain, and in the higher ineau'iiig, Of’i'ojuieriiig life, not what it now i« *!«< '•'«< 
universally, pnerile and iiwignifiwint, but such as human beiniys with bn;', 
ly developed faculties can care 'to have. 

55 8. With these remarks we must <tlo.se this summary view of the appli- 
cation of the general logic of scientilic inquiry to the moral and social 'Jo- 
partnienta of science. Notwithstanding the extreme generality of tlw 
jirinciples of method whicl.i I have laid down (a generality which, I tm»!, 
IS not, in this instance, synonymous with vagueness), I have indulged Us' 
hope that to isomc of those on whom the task will devolve of bringin" \i\im 
most important of al'l sciences into a more satisfactory state, these obaiTvn* 
tions may be UBefnl, both in removing erroneous, atxl in clearing up the 
true, conceptions of the means by which, on subjects of s(j high a degree oi 
complication, tnitli can be attained. Should this lioiie lie re.alizeil, what is 
probably destined to be the great intellectual aehioviMnent of the next two 
or three generations of European thinkers will have been in some degree 
forwarded. 









